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Built to resist time and weather better... 


è E è wy ^ e LI 
further proof of Ford-built quality 
Every car built by Ford Motor Company is weatherproofed to stay newer longer and protect 
your investment. For instance, galvanized steel is used for underbody parts most subject to rust. 
Then, there's a more durable, four-coat finish with two outer coats of baked enamel — not 
lacquer. And all body openings of Ford-built cars are tightly sealed to block out wind and 
moisture. Great care is given even the smallest items . . . Stainless steel screws, for example, 
at all exposed points. Even the factory-installed coolant which provides anti-rust and anti-freeze 
protection is good for 36,000 miles or two years. Wherever you look, you'll fintl the marks of 


quality that make Ford-built cars last longer, need less care and keep their value better. 
. - 


Insulated and rigidized for extra 
fort. Up to 39% more insul 
goes into rigidized Ford-built b« 
There is a triple layer of floor 
lation — thick insulation ovei 
to keep out cold, heat and 1 


Extra guards against rust—Zinc- 
primer is sprayed on critical un 
body areas. Galvanized steel 
resists rust 2 to 3 times longer t 
ordinary steel is used in other 


underbody parts. | 


A finish that shines through 
seasons. Ford-built cars stay be 
tiful with minimum care. Two c« 
of primer are baked to the bı 
steel. Then, two outer coats 
smooth, tougher enamel. 


FORD: Falcon. Fairlane! 
Galaxie, THUNDERBIRY 
MERCURY: Comet, 
Meteor. Monterey < 
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What kind of man 
handles a business 
challenge best? 





A board chairman talks about tomorrow’s executives... 


The Bell System has always sought men who could keep 
telephone service constantly improving. Men with ex- 
ceptional engineering talent, men with equally outstand- 
ing managerial potential. Such men are widely sought 
on college campuses across the United States. And with 
the future of communications unfolding so rapidly, the 
search has intensified. 


But still there is the old question to be answered, 
*What kind of man handles a business challenge best?" A 
midwestern college audience recently heard these comments 
in a talk by A, T.&T. Board Chairman, Frederick R. Kappel: 


« ..We took the records of 17,000 college men in the busi- 
ness who could fairly be compared with each other, and, 
examining their records, sought the answer to the question: 


"To what extent does success in college predict success in 
the Bell System?’... 


« ..The results... 


*.. The single most reliable predictive indicator of 
a college graduate’s success in the Bell System is his 
rank in his graduating class. 





*A far greater proportion of high-ranking than low- 
ranking students have qualified for the large responsibil- 





ities.... While a relationship does exist between college 
quality and salary, rank in class is more significant... 


“What about extracurricular achievement?...Men who 
were campus leaders reached our top salary third in slightly 
greater proportion than those who were not. But it is only 
real campus achievement that seems to have any signifi- 
cance. Mere participation in extracurricular goings-on 
does not... 


« .. What we have here, as I said before, are some hints— 
rather strong hints—about where to spend the most time 
looking for the men we do want, the men with intelligence 
plus those other attributes that give you the feel, the sense, 
the reasonable confidence that they will make things move 
and move well....They want to excel and they are deter- 
mined to work at it... 


“Business should aspire to greatness, and search dili- 
gently for men who will make and keep it great..." 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 
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THE WARFARE STATE, Fred J. Cook. 
Preface by Bertrand Russell. Retail 
$4.95. Member's price $3.95. 





THE FATE OF MAN, edited by Crane 
Brinton. Including Plato, Sophocles, 
Aquinas, Nietzche, Engels, Freud, 
Toynbee, Kant, Whitehead, Kluck- 
hohn, Shapley, Rosenberg, Huxley, 
and more. Retail $7.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 


dual selection counts as one: 


PALE FIRE, Viadimir Nabokov, the 
author of Lolita. “One of the very 
great works of art of this century."' 
—Mary McCarthy. ‘‘Monstrous, witty, 
intricately entertaining." —Time. 
LETTERS OF JAMES AGEE TO FATHER 
FLYE. “A fascinating autobiograph- 
ical document that makes Agee per- 
haps more accessible as a person 
than any of his other books." — 
Harper's. Combined retail $10.00. 
Member's price for both $5.95. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY, John K. Gal- 
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FREE 


WITH YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
SAVINGS UP TO $36.00 





SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! ® 
Here are some of the selections that 
The Book Find Club has offered to 
its members at substantial savings. 
The selections of The Book Find 
Club are different. You will recog- 
nize them as books of current im- 
portance and lasting value. These 
are only a few from the list of more 
than 100 outstanding books that The 
Book Find Club will make available 
to you as a member if you join now. 


CONVENIENCE 
Membership in The Book Find Club 
makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort 
of your own home—enabling you to 
build your library conveniently and 
inexpensively. Each month you will 
receive The Book Find News, con- 
taining an authoritative review of 
the forthcoming selection and de- 
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A dual selection, counts as one: 
CATCH-22, Joseph Heller. ‘Wildly 
original, brilliantly comic, brutally 
ruesome."—N. Y. Times. 

THE RISING GORGE, S. J. Perelman. 
34 Sparkling pieces by the master 
humorist. Combined retail price 
$10.45. Member's price $5.95. 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: Survival of 
the Person in Mass Society. A mas- 
sive compendium of studies by Mead, 
May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, 
Gorer, Howe, Jaspers, Mills and more. 
Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, 
text by James Agee, photographs by 
Walker Evans. New, enlarged edition 
of a celebrated work of American lit- 
erature and photography. Retail 
$6.50. Member’s price $4.95. 


AGAINST THE AMERICAN GRAIN: 
Essays on the Effects of Mass Cul- 
ture, Dwight Macdonald. Retail $6.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


LETTING GO, Philip Roth. A major, 
new novel by the winner of the Na- 
tional Book Award. ‘‘Morbidly fas- 
cinating . . . Its emotional tension 
is nerve-racking." — N. Y. Times. 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.95. 


p braith. Retail $5.00. Member's price o 

[ $3.50. scriptions of the many other books Masi ion MER. AAA 
^ . $ : : e assic iradi- 
Td ennhon GEGÉNDHERI Avi. available at special members’ prices. tion in Sociological Thinking, edited 


biography of a Mexican Family, Oscar 
Lewis. One of the most moving per- 
sonal documents of our times; the 
stories of five lives in the brutal 
lower depths of Mexican society. 
"Brilliant and of singular signifi- 
cance."—N. Y. Times. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.50. 
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You need choose only the books you 


want. 
SAVINGS 

As a member you will regularly en- 
joy average savings of 40% on the 
books you take. On some selections 
your savings will even reach 50%. 
Your savings on this introductory 
offer alone can amount to as much 


by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating stud- 
ies of man by Lippmann, Spencer 
Weber, Marx, Engels, Veblen, and 
many others. Retail $7.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 
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THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mum- 
ford. “Should last as long as books 
last. "—N. Y. Times. National Book 
Award winner. 784 pp. 156 illus. 
Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95, 


MASKS OF GOD. ORIENTAL MYTHOL- 
OGY, Joseph Campbell. ‘‘A work of 
such great scholarship which reads 
like a novel and sings like a poem is 
a rarity indeed."—Alan Watts. Retail 
$7.50. Member's price $5.50. 


MASKS OF GOD: PRIMITIVE MYTHOL- 
OGY, Joseph Campbell. “A monument 
of learning, wonder, and wisdom, 
daringly conceived and brilliantly 
written." — Henry A. Murray. Retail 
$6.00. Member's price $4.50. 


THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.95. 
Member's price $4.95. 


A dual selection, counts as one: 
THE FOX IN THE ATTIC, Richard 
Hughes. Hailed as one of the great 
novels of our time. “A dazzling per- 
formance."—N. Y. Times. “A work 
of genius."—Glenway Wescott. 

THE HIDDEN REMNANT, Gerald Sykes. 
The modern schools of psychology— 
Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, Horney, 
Sullivan, Fromm, Benoit, Sheldon, 
the Existentialists — and what they 
offer modern man. Combined retail 
price $8.95. Member's price $5.95. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 





215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The Book Find Club and send 
me 3 books free and my first selection at the special members’ 


price (plus postage and handling). I agree to buy at least four 
additional selections or alternates at members’ prices during the 
next 12 months. After this introductory agreement has been 
completed I will be entitled to a free bonus book of my choice 
after every third selection or alternate that I take. If I do not 
want a monthly selection or if I prefer another book from among 
those offered, I may simply return the instruction card sent with 
The Book Find News each month. I may cancel my membership 


as $36.00. 

BONUS BOOKS 
When your introductory agreement 
has been completed, you will be en- 





titled to a free bonus book of your 
choice after every third selection 
that you take. 


at any time after purchasing four additional 


' alternates. 


selections of 
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& INTRODUCTORY OFFER FREE BOOKS 1. 

| To acquaint you with the benefits of > 2. 
RUSSELL, eds. Egner, Denonn. Over embershi we invite you to x. 
a half century of Russell's most bril- a p» y : 2 Big Se oe ee ee all 
liant writings. Nearly 800 pages. Choose any three of the selections Mr. 
Retail $10.00. Member’s price $5.95. listed above free with your first se- MS. MEME NENNEN Date MESRINE REA X 

s . ISS 

A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS, lection. Since several are dual selec- [CERERI uo LUI coe kanes ncaa rr cceli Ri e 
Dr.Richard Lewinsohn.From the dawn tions, you May acquire as many as 
of history to the Kinsey Report. Illus. books in thi CETERAE t i SAONE ee STATE eget 
Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.50. seven books in this way. In Canada address: 105 Cond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario . 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


AN sss members of the House of Representa- 
tives should continue to be elected for two-year 
terms, as the Constitution prescribes, or for four- 
year terms running concurrently with a presi- 
dential term is an old argument among politicians 
and political scientists. It is safe to assume that 
there will be no change. But it is useful, in looking 
back at the last election and forward to the new 
88th Congress, to consider the House. 


The Founding Fathers created the House as the 
body closest to the people. Senators originally 
were elected indirectly through state legislatures. 
Election of House members every two years was 
decreed to keep them close to the electorate, and 
in many ways it has. Of course, a House member 
is barely in his seat after one election before he 
must begin plotting the next, or so many of them 
contend. Asa general rule, the first session of each 
Congress — that is, the first year of each two-year 
term — is more relaxed than the second. In the 
second year, as 1962 demonstrated, representatives 
are very conscious of both primary and general 
elections and are more sensitive to the possible 
effect on the voters of legislation they have under 
consideration than they are in the first year. 


The new Congress will not differ from its recent 
predecessors in these or other respects. In 1963 
the President will send up a program of leftovers 
from the previous Congress, matters like medical 
care for the aged and aid to public education in 
one form or another. These will be fought over 
once again, with a degree of success it would be 
rash to forecast. There will be new issues, such as 
the promised tax cut and the related tax reform. 
Again, there is likely to be a struggle of great in- 
tensity and of considerable importance. 


Yet the outcome of the 1962 congressional elec- 
tion, especially of the election of House members, 





on the World Today 


was such that the pace of progress, as the President 
sees progress, in domestic affairs is not going to be 
materially increased. One can read the election 
returns, as the Administration does, as showing 
more demand for medicare than resistance to it, 
but the net change in votes was not very great. 


On the more crucial issue of speeding up the 
national rate of economic development, the election 
returns offered little enlightenment. Those who 
want a spending cut with a tax cut doubtless will 
contend that they were sustained by the voters, 
and so will those who argue that only a tax cut 
with continued spending can boost the economy. 
The fact is that the conventional wisdom of the 
former position is still very strong, perhaps stronger 
in the Congress than in the country, and therefore 
it will take a combination of education and pres- 
sure by the President to put through a tax cut 
without a big cut in spending, which would defeat 
his purpose of recharging the economy. 


The margins for or against the President’s 
domestic programs in the new 88th Congress will 
probably be about as close as they were the past 
two years. A rundown of the new members, man 
by man, does show reason to expect a few more 
pro-Kennedy votes from the same number of non- 
Southern Democrats, chiefly because of the big 
infusion of New Frontiersmen from the expanded 
California delegation. Every vote will be needed. 


Not much change in Congress 


The initial battle in January will be the same as 
it was two years ago — the power of the House 
Rules Committee. In the 1961 showdown, it took 
all of the formidable influence of the late Speaker 
Rayburn plus the glow of the new President’s 
election after eight Republican years of White 
House occupancy to squeeze out a bare five-vote 
margin to trim the Rules Committee’s autocratic 
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AS A NEW MEMBER 


PLATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way this great 

classic (written more than two thousand years 

ago) hits so many nails squarely on the head today! 

Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 

the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — 

whether we possess worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 


This beautiful edition contains the five great dia- 
logues. In these conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal — you have 
“philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a 

powerful telescope at the Rome of eighteen cen- 
turies ago. You will be struck by resemblances to 
Our Own era as you read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic who found peace in traditional customs... 
the witty arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, who 
punctured so many beliefs... the impassioned words 
of Justin, the Christian, willing to die for the new 


religion. 
ON MAN IN 


ARISTOTLE THE UNIVERSE 


ec HE master of them that know," this supreme 

mind of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of 
his era that his ideas are astonishingly timely today. 
Nature, politics, art, drama, logic, morals — he ex- 
plored them all, with a mind open to truth and a 
heart eager for understanding. 


Included is the essence of his five celebrated es- 
says. You will be amazed, as you read them, how 
this great philosopher discovered by pure reason 
so many truths upon which modern scientists and 
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thinkers have only recently agreed. 


* Why The Classies Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

-— your library — as an introductory offer 

nade only to new members of The Classics 

Club? You are invited to join today . . . and 

to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world's greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the "pressed for time" men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


A true "classic" is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become "classics"? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 





Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world's classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any 
specific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will 
retain its original lustre — books you and 
your children will read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. The low introduc- 
tory’ price for these THREE beautiful volumes 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS AURELIUS 
pictured above, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE vol- 
umes. If not completely satisfied after seven days’ 
examination, I may return all 3 books and owe 
nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections. Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 


For each future Club volume I decide to keep I 
will send you the low price of only $3.39 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB now invites new members to choose from 


The Greatest Classical Recontings 
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Q “Quite possibly the greatest piano “A spectacular news event in the his- Ç A complete documentary in words, 
D 


AX recording yet made.” —HiFi Review tory of music."—N. Y. World-Tele. >; music and pictures of the opening of 
; "Z | 
Ue VLADIMIR TCHAIKOVSKY (6 LINCOLN CENTER 






Q HOROWITZ SYMPHONY No. 7 FIRST 
S ^ Cn PERFORMANCE 











Lincoln Center 
PHILHARMONIC HALL 
SEPT. 23, 1962 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
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477-478. Deluxe 2-Record Set—a | A 
handsome book plus opening night ZO 
program—by Beethoven, Copland, 
Vaughan Williams and Mahler. 





'" TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 7 
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SS) | Chopin - Liszt 
»zy | Rachmaninoff 
Ue Schumann 
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NS 269. “Horowitz can play the piano 
with a strength and seething air of 
Yo controlled violence that no other 


242. “. . . shot through with ap- 
i pealing tunes and lush romanti- 
cism.’’—Life. “A melodious addi- 
tion to the repertoire.”—N. Y. Post 














pianist can match." —Time 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 
PATHETIQUE SYMPHONY 
Philadelphia Orch. ‘Ne. 9 


Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 3 


"EROICA" 


MAHLER 
Symphony No. 9 
^58 IN MEMORIAM 


BRUNO 
WALTER 





Music of ~ 
EDGAR VARESE 
Robert Craft 


conducting Woodwinds, 


| PROKOFIEV: 
gp, Alexander 


COLUMBIA 
SYMPHONY ORCH.| 


PF FE AA dd 
Eugene Ormandy d a 


Philadelphia Orch. anu 
253 244 


BEETHOVEN TCHAIKOVSK 
Violin Concerto The we. g 


SLEEPING 
ISAAC J 


BEAUTY 
STERN Ve 
comm (i^ A 
EUGENE ORMANDY 


Ballet Suites, 
New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond 


450 289 Regular Only 233 457 246 280 
STRAVINSKY 


conducts 


The “FIREBIRD” 
OMPLETE BALLET 


THOMAS SCHIPPERS 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


230 


GRIEG: SCHUMANN: 
Piano Concertos 


,* 


Philadelphia Orch. 





278 






A Concert at the 
White House 
November 13, 1961 


PABLO CASALS 


SCHNEIDER 


CLAIR de LUNE 
A Debussy 

Piano Recital by 

PHI 


BACH: 
he Art of the Fugue 





BERLIOZ 
Symphonie 
Fantastique 


: ORMANDY 
ie, Philadelphia Orch. 
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LEON FLEISHER 
SZELL: CLEVELAND ORCH 
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Rhapsody in Blue 


An American in Paris 
P d 


DEBUSSY: 
AFTERNOON OF A FAUN ZINO FRANCESCATTI 


NOCTURNES—CLOUDS and Me LALO: 


FESTIVALS - JEUX CER s 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN ew Symphonie 
NEW Vion derit ee A ^ Espagnole 


WALTON: 
Violin 
Concerto 


Stravinsky conducts 
LE SACRE 


Robert & Gahy 
CASADESUS 







Leonard 


Bernstein 
plays 
Gershwin 


* PES * 
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{COLUMBIA 4 DE kratt 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
THE LORD'S PRAYER-9 MORE 


254 255 247 262 265 258 249 277 
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RAVEL: [Beethoven MENDELSSOHN FOUR VIVALDI VIVALDI 

Bolero » La Valse and BRUCH 
Rapsodie Espagnole MISSA VIOLIN CONCERT NAE ER AA The Seasons BRANDENBURG 
pean mw | SOLEMNIS ICER CONCERTO No. 5 ; 
TRIS "n BIS ; and Orchestra 

E Leonard FINLANDIA cc MBI A et x Ag B THREE CHORALE 
e Bernstein PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA - Bion Eten ay PRELUDES 

Sn lio Sn New York ORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR ; yg 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN Philharmonic 4 ed loe Bisse: EUGENE ORMANDY Philadelphia Orchestra STOKOWSKI iw 

N. Y. PHILHARMONIC Westminster Swedish Rhapsody - PHILADELPHIA Eugene Ormandy Philadelphia Orch. *: 









ZINO FRANCEsCAT! | P ORCH 


Choir ; : 
294 236-237 Two-Record Set 266 263 260 453 452 
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Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 



















A FESTIVAL OF SZELL conducts WAGNER BERNSTEIN . MOZART: HANDEL: 
FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC) marc am CA mu umm | MESSIAH a ae 
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El Salon Mexico 
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Ee o oido Tristan und Isolde j i e < uez È 
Jy á k Die Meistersinger Appalachian Spring LEONARD BERNSTEIN CONCERTO do CASTI A 
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an adjustable record rack — free! 
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power. Just how the issue will be put will be a 
matter of discussion until shortly before Congress 
convenes on January 9. The outcome, however 
the issue is put, will be crucial in that it will set the 
tone for the two years of the 88th Congress’ life. 
If Kennedy can win this time by a few more than 
five votes, he hopes to squeeze through some of the 
domestic programs which fell by the wayside the 
past two years. 


Essentially, however, a look at the election re- 
turns shows that the nation voted for moderation. 
The extremists of both right and left — and those 
of the right were much noisier and better financed 
—did not get very far in 1962. But moderation 
does not mean stagnation; it means progress in the 
field of human welfare — of the welfare state, if 
you like — but at a moderate pace. 


The new governors 


Most of the attention in the various races for 
governor last fall was focused on those Republi- 
cans from whose number could come the 1964 
presidential nominee — Rockefeller, Romney, 
Scranton, and Nixon, perhaps Hatfield. The view 
in Washington is that with Nixon’s elimination, 
Rockefeller is the man to stop, and it will be very 
difficult to stop him. But the real meaning of the 
1962 gubernatorial elections is to be found in 
something other than presidential-ticket dreaming. 
A look across the nation reveals extensive ticket 
splitting by the American voter, with a predilec- 
üon for throwing out incumbent governors re- 
gardless of parties. It seems apparent that the 
voters, at least those in the more populous and 
more urbanized states, are dissatisfied with the 
kind of state government they have been getting. 
In many states tax increases played havoc with an 
incumbent's chances for re-election. 


From this viewpoint, it is remarkable that Rock- 
efeller won so handily, though he did not quite 
reach his plurality of four years earlier. For Rock- 
efeller had increased taxes and had done a great 
deal to modernize state government services. 


Scranton in Pennsylvania and Romney in Mich- 
igan both, in effect, campaigned on a pledge to do 
what Rockefeller had done — revive state govern- 
ment. Their success or failure in this venture quite 
likely will have a lot to do with the future of state 


government. Nixon's defeat by Brown in Cali- 
fornia doubtless was compounded of many fac- 
tors, but surely one of them was a feeling by many 
that Brown, in his own way, had at least run a 
responsible government responsive to the major 
problems of his state. 


It is of more than passing interest, too, that 
while Scranton won, his GOP senatorial running 
mate, Van Zandt, lost, and that while Romney 
won, his congressman-at-large running mate, 
Bentley, also lost, there being no Senate race in 
Michigan. The voters voted the man, quite clear- 
ly, and they separated state issues from national 
issues. 


The effect of the Cuban crisis 


Politicians are going to argue into the indefinite 
future as to the effect last November 6 of the 
Cuban crisis. For one thing, it probably did 
bring out a larger total vote than was otherwise 
indicated by the pre-crisis signs of general voter 
apathy. But which candidate was helped? Here 
again, one must come back to moderation. 


President Kennedy, when he did act, acted with 
both speed and determination. But in retrospect, 
he was not reckless; he did not demand of Khru- 
shchev an unconditional surrender, which no ma- 
jor opponent could grant short of military defeat. 
Probably the defeat of veteran Republican Sena- 
tor Capehart in Indiana did more to silence the 
war hawks in the United States than any other 
single election result. That men such as Bentley, 
Judd, and Van Zandt (who had called his op- 
ponent, Senator Clark, a coward over Cuba) went 
beyond the moderation the public wanted, where- 
as the President stuck to it, now seems evident. 


The Cuban crisis, of course, also demonstrated 
once again that in foreign affairs it is only the 
Chief Executive who can act. The Congress can 
advise, it can hamper or heckle, but it cannot 
lead. And if the President leads firmly, as he did in 
the events of October, the Congress will quickly 
fall in behind him. 


Central to American foreign policy is the growth 
of what Kennedy has called the “Atlantic partner- 
ship." Here psychological problems are very im- 
portant, and the strong but not bellicose Kennedy 
stand on Cuba has strengthened the power of 
America's word in its commitments to Berlin. 
But the nuclear-weapons issue is still unresolved, 
and is likely to remain so for some time. 


Disunity in the Communist bloc 


It could well turn out, however, that the biggest 
decisions of 1963 affecting all mankind will be 
made not in the West but in the East. Indeed, the 
most spectacular long-term development this past 
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SKYLARKING. These Oxford students are 
whooping it up at the Eight’s Week 
races. In May, young men’s fancies turn 
to boating and skylarking. Spring tem- 
peratures are ideal for both. 


ART AND PANCAKES. Spring is a heady 
time in Britain. Even the Royal Acad- 
emy can’t wait to unveil its Summer 
Exhibition. Opening day is May 4. In 
Olney, housewives run a pancake race! 
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FLOWERS. Primroses pop in sunny 
Devon in January. By April, flowers 
bloom in every garden, They're preen- 
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antique shops in Britain's pretty vil- 
lages. You can find marvelous bargains 
there. Highlight of Spring for collec- 
tors is the Chelsea Antiques Fair. 
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FESTIVALS GALORE. T he Shakespeare sea- 
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don is a festival all year round. 
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the Life Guards! musical ride at the 
Roval Windsor Horse Show in May. 
Backcloth is the Queen's castle. Go to 
London for the Changing of the Guard. 
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Winter sport—for International Paper’s man in Puerto Rico 


UR photograph could have been 
() taken in June or at Christmas. 
The larger of the two fishermen runs 
a plant for the International Paper 
Company in Puerto Rico. His name 
is Sam Woodham. He enjoys Puerto 
Rico’s sun and sea 12 months a year. 

Sam manages a plant in Arecibo 
where 300 people make 200 miles of 
paper every day. His firm’s second 
plant on the island makes this paper in- 
to- boxes. Demand is so heavy both 


plants are now working 24 hours a day. 

These plants are a part of Puerto 
Rico’s( ) peration Bootstrap. You’ve prob- 
ably read about this self-help program. 
In 10 years it has attracted over 770 
U.S. factories to Puerto Rico, provid- 
ing work for over 60,000 people. Io- 
day, two new USS. plants are opening 
In Puerto Rico every week, 

You should know something else 
about this Commonwealth. It is itself 
a billion-dollar market. And it is get- 


ting more prosperous every day. 

Look around when you visit there. 
You'll see all of the material signs of 
prosperity. New houses, schools, fac- 
tories, supermarkets. 

But go to the theatres, ballets, mu- 
seums, operas, and concerts—and you 
will see something more. You will see 
prosperity put to work to serve man’s 
spirit. For information, write to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 


IA, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York IQ. 


Report on Washington 


year was not the movement, how- 
ever halting, toward unity in the 
Atlantic alliance but the increas- 
ing disunity in the Communist 
bloc. Differences which began in 
low key back in 1958 broke into open 
thunder by 1960, and by the time of 
the Cuban crisis and the Chinese 
attack on India in late 1962, were at 
an all-time high. 


What occurs in the West, of 
course, directly bears on relations 
within the Communist bloc. Thus, 
as the State Departments intelli- 
gence chief, Roger Hilsman, recently 
pointed out: ‘“‘Behind his [Mao 
Tse-tung's] picturesque phrase, ‘East 
Wind prevails over West Wind,’ is 
Mao’s insistence that Moscow should 
be the one to push the West around. 
In fact, if you look back on the Chi- 
nese Communist position in every 
crisis you will find Peiping has urged 
Moscow to ‘‘go for broke" — in 
1958, it was Lebanon; in 1959, 
Berlin; in 1960, the Congo; in 1961, 
Berlin again; and now in 1962, 
Cuba." This indeed is true, and 
hence Cuba has been of the utmost 
importance. 


Cuba, Americans quickly learned, 
was not just an issue involving Fidel 
Castro but a direct confrontation 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., the two nuclear giants. 
But it was something more — an ad- 
ditional strain on Soviet-Chinese 
relationships, which led the Chinese 
to cry out aloud that Khrushchev 
was acting the man of Munich in 
pulling his missiles out of Cuba. 


The crisis in Communist bloc re- 
lationships is marked by what has 
come to be a personal dislike of 
Khrushchev for Mao and vice versa. 
But it has grown far bigger than the 
two men, and the death or disap- 
pearance of either or both would do 
no more than temporarily mitigate 
the rift between the two key Com- 
munist nations, and especially be- 
tween the Party hierarchies which 
run each of them. 


It is still true, as American officials 
constantly warn, that, in Hilsman’s 
words, ‘‘the Communist ideology, 
with its goal of world revolution, 
still provides an overall basis for 
unity between Peiping and Mos- 


cow." But things have reached such 
a state that a break between the two 
of at least the proportions of the 1948 


Soviet-Yugoslav break is now a 
definite possibility; indeed, some 
consider it inevitable. If such a 


schism comes, it would be of monu- 
mental importance, though its ulti- 
mate results would be most danger- 
ous to guess. 


Furthermore, the Chinese attack 
on India is likely in the long run to 
have an almost equally important 
result in destroying the illusion that 
somehow knowledgeable men of 
goodwill can be neutral between 
Communism and democracy. Of 
course, it will not resolve the prob- 
lems of the democracies, but it 
already is blunting the penetration 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
by Communist ideology. 


Mood of the Capital 


In the Cuban crisis Kennedy 
found himself, and the Kennedy 
Administration passed the critical 
test of its ability to perform under 
fire. After Kennedy's 1961 meeting 
with Khrushchev in Vienna, the 
President was so shocked by the 
Soviet leader that he felt he must 
decide in his own mind whether in a 
final showdown over Berlin he could 
accept nuclear war. His associates 
reported that he had come to the 
decision that he could and would, if 
there were no honorable way out. 


Cuba suddenly and unexpectedly 
tested that determination. Happily 
for Kennedy and the world, the 
United States did not have to go to 
war, nuclear war. But there appears 
to be no doubt that the President was 
ready and willing. While the major 
developments of the October crisis 
are on the public record, a good 
many facets will remain hidden until 
the historians get at the documents 
years hence. Yet enough hints and 
bits of information are available to 
let it be said that preparations for 
the worst had been made, along with 
the decision to face it if necessary. 


Cuba was a quick crisis; there was 
little time to philosophize; there was 
time only for bold decision and 
quick but not reckless action. The 
air of confidence, but fortunately not 
of overconfidence, which has re- 
sulted should help see the Adminis- 


tration through new crises, be they 


over Berlin or something else. 
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“It is a truth universally ac- 
knowledged, that a single man 
in possession of a good fortune, 
must be in want of a wife." 





We dislike taking exception to 
any statement by Jane Austen, es- 
pecially the very first sentence of. 
her best-known book. But it is our 
heartfelt belief that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune must 
be in want of a stockbroker. And 
being stockbrokers ourselves, we are 
always in want of customers, be 
they single men in possession of 
good fortunes or anyone else with 
the money and the inclination to 
invest. 


Mind you, we do our best to give 
value for the money, "the money" 
being commission charges averag- 
ing less than 2% on brokerage orders 
actually executed, with no added 
service charges. Our staff is as ex- 
perienced, our facilities are as effi- 
cient, our service is as fast and 
accurate as we're able to make 
them. And bevond those essentials, 
we offer investment information for 
both novices and sophisticates, port- 
folio reviews for those who want 
them, safeguarding of securities on 
request, and monthly statements in 
addition to confirmations, which 
help investors at income-tax time. 


So young men named Darcy and 
Bingley—and all other people of 
any age over 21 and either sex who 
can afford to invest and want to do 
so—are cordially invited to bring 
their custom to us. No introduction 
necessary. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTH 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANC 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH IN 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YO 
EE TI SEE 






The Atlantic Report * | 


Pens eleven years of uninterrupted power, the 
longest spell of continuous party government for 
some fifty years, the Tories in Britain find them- 
selves faced with probably the most difficult and 
certainly the most fateful political decision since 
the time of Lord North. Throughout Europe, 
behind the facade of words and hopes, the real 
question is this: Are Britain's need for Europe 
and Europe's for Britain now so imperative that 
the United Kingdom ought to join the Common 
Market on the best terms it can get, however stiff 
they prove to be, and as soon as possible? 


During the winter it became clear that Macmil- 
lan himself had become convinced that the right 
answer is yes. The Cuban crisis reinforced the 
strength of that conviction. Economic arguments 
apart, for reasons of power alone Macmillan found 
the case for British entry into Europe overwhelm- 
ing. But is entry now politically possible? 


The power argument, as Macmillan sees it, is 
the familiar one: the most significant thing about 
the Cuban situation was not that Kennedy ignored 
Europe but that Khrushchev did. The Rus- 
sians are realists. Europe divided has no power. 
United, Europe could be as powerful in most ways 
as either the Soviet Union or the United States. 
It would not represent a third force but, relatively, 
the tripling of the free world's strength. 


The shock of Cuba 


The Cuban affair shocked Great Britain, and to 
good effect. The first response was one of fear 
mingled with dismay, as if Britain were threatened 
with annihilation without consultation. Second 
thoughts produced the usual doubts about Ameri- 
can maturity. But the final result has been to 
increase in British thought the stature of President 
Kennedy and his Washington advisers, and then 
to turn Britain itself to an extremely agonizing 
reappraisal of Western Europe's role in the world 
and Britain's role in Western Europe. 


There may be a residue of uneasiness about 
America's intentions regarding Cuba, and this is 
the product of British experiences in hostile foreign 
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parts where it once had vital interests and even 
military bases; but regarding the question of Soviet 
missile bases in the western hemisphere, there now 
is no doubt. Instead, there is a united apprecia- 
tion for the President's combination of moderation 
and firmness. Britain is greatly reassured. 


A secondary effect has been the reduction in 
prestige of official unilateralists and nuclear dis- 
armers in Britain. They are now branded as 
sympathizers, first of all, with Communism, and 
only secondly with peace. They saw nothing 
wrong in the secret Russian arming of Cuba with 
nuclear missiles, but they regarded the Kennedy 
quarantine as an ‘fact of war.” 


The third effect of the Cuban affair has been 
the reconsideration of the meaning and future of 
Europe. In this newly powerful Europe, Brit- 
ain could expect to exert the predominant influ- 
ence. Inside the Six, it already has the sympathy 
and support of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, and of at least the economic section of the 
West German administration; it would also bring 
in with it Denmark, Norway, and the Republic of 
Ireland; it would be the patron of the neutrals 
(who are linked to Britain in the European Free 
Trade Association); and Britain would add to 
Europe a currency that, while not the strongest in 
the world, is the second most useful. 


The talks at Brussels 


This argument of power is so convincing that 
as soon as Edward Heath returned to Brussels to 
take up the negotiations for Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market, France moved fast to defend 
its own “‘leadership of Europe." France opened 
the talks by asking the total surrender of the Brit- 
ish position on agriculture. It followed up by 
demanding an almost total surrender of the British 
position on reasonable access to Europe for the 
farmers of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
— who, whatever happens, are to lose their free, 
and in many cases protected, market in Britain. 


At the same time, the Common Market Com- 
mission, under Dr. Hallstein, sought to strengthen 
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Seated, |. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton, Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 


Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


Inquiries are now being invited regarding 


A serious ‘workshop’ course 
under the direction 
of these 12 famous writers 


Aion two years ago, the Famous 
Writers School invited readers of this pub- 
lication to take the School’s Talent Test. 


The Test was designed by these twelve 
famous writers to sift from the flood of 
inquiries those which showed writing tal- 
ent worth developing. 


Not surprisingly, readers of this maga- 
zine have done exceptionally well on the 
Test each time it has been offered. A grati- 
fying percentage have passed and decided 
to enroll in the School. 


Therefore we are especially pleased 
once again to offer the Talent Test to the 
readers of this publication. 


Those who pass the Test and are ac- 
cepted for training may have three years 
to complete the Course, though it is possi- 
ble to finish sooner. You set your own 
rate of progress. This Course is not for 
hobbyists but for people who are deter- 
mined to achieve professional success in 
writing, part-time or full-time. It does not 
offer any magic formula for success. It 
does, however, offer three distinct advan- 
tages not commonly found in any other 
area of professional writing instruction: 


1. The quality of instruction. Ordi- 
narily, top authors are simply too busy to 
teach. A school of writing is usually proud 
to have just one well-known author on its 
staff. But as a student of the Famous 
Writers School, you benefit from the hard- 


won knowledge and experience of all 
twelve of the celebrated authors shown 
above. To pass on to you their valuable 
secrets of professional success, they have 
developed a remarkable series of text- 
books, lessons, and writing assignments. 
In addition, they take time out from their 
own busy careers to supervise the School’s 
training methods. 

2. The unique method. Not only do you 
learn the writing principles which brought 
success to these twelve famous writers; in 
learning to apply these principles, you are 
given individual professional advice and 
supervision by mail. Every assignment you 
complete and mail to the School is care- 
fully edited and revised by your instructor, 
himself a professional writer supervised 
by the School’s Guiding Faculty. 


3. The personal attention. The School's 
instructors work with the students by mail 
just as magazine and book editors work 
with many of their established authors. 
And just as editors do, the instructors 
develop over a period of time increasingly 
warm relationships with the writers whose 
talent they are nurturing. 


Early students 
already achieving publication 


The Famous Writers School is less than 
two years old. Its first students are not 
dué to graduate until late next year. Yet, 
dozens of these men and women — still in 
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their training — are already tasting success. 

"I've done it! I've made my first sale!” 
wrote Lillian Maas of Zumbrota, Minn., to 
her instructors recently. “My first little 
fledgling, on its first trip out of the nest, 
has sent back a check for $150 from Better 
Homes & Gardens. And really, you get 
all the credit. I couldn’t possibly have 
done it without the course. You can have 
all the glory. I'll keep the check.” 


Other early students are selling their 
writing to such varied publications as: 
Dallas Times Herald, Christian Science 
Monitor, Popular Science, The Reader's 
Digest, Emporia Gazette, True Story and 
All-Florida Magazine. 


Search continues 
for talent worth developing 


The twelve famous writers feel a sincere 
obligation to discover and encourage new 
talent in their field. To select people with 
writing talent worth developing, they cre- 
ated the revealing Talent Test that is once 
again available to you. The coupon below 
will bring you a copy of the test along 
with a descriptive brochure. 


If the results of your Test indicate writ- 
ing talent, you are then eligible to enroll 
in the School. You are, however, under 
absolutely no obligation to do so. 
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Famous Writers School 
Dept. 6201, Westport, Connecticut 


I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test and 
descriptive brochure. 


Mr. 

MISI. CCo Sass eae ts cle Se «09 898 wees Age 
Miss 
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The Famous Writers School is accredited by 
the Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council, a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency. 


\ | here 
strangers 
are honored 


guests 


India’s legends and true-life stories are 
rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 
heartedly given and gracefully accepted. 
When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 
became an honored guest of the house. The 
tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 
day. The people of India wish to welcome 
visitors from other lands, and to share with 
them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 
life. To make it easier for you to meet them 
a special program has been developed. 

. The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 
course, costs nothing. Let's say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 
Before you leave for India, call upon the 
Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco; 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 
Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 
bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 
dian friends from a list of persons who 
will be looking forward to welcoming you 
in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

Once in India, meet with your new 
friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 
will meet other members of their family, 
exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 
lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 
the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or a cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
you, proud of their country and their tra- 
ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today's world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 


Report on London 


its own position too. It announced a 
plan to speed up the completion of 
the Common Market and then to 
merge the monetary sovereignty of 
all the members by 1970, thus under- 
lining its power not only to admin- 
ister policy but to initiate it. It was 
also made plain in Brussels that Brit- 
ain will have to decide on its own 
case without prior assurance that its 
EFTA partners will get equal treat- 
ment. None of this has made British 
entry impossible. It remains true 
that Britain just has to say yes and 
itisin. However, to say yes at these 
prices might be political suicide. 


Facing the dilemma 


For the Conservatives, the dilem- 
ma is excruciating. They believe 
entry is imperative. They have 
stressed that the alternative is an 
inevitable decline for Britain in 
power, influence, and wealth. They 
cannot now say no to Europe and 
then triumphantly choose that alter- 
native. Nor can they join the rest of 
Europe in triumph, trailing broken 
promises. 


More light is shed on this dilemma 
by the apparently contradictory re- 
sults of two polls. One has shown a 
popular majority in favor of joining 
Europe. The other has pointed out 
that if there were an election today, 
the majority would probably vote 
for Gaitskell and the Labor Party. 
Labor’s left wing is, of course, 
opposed to entry on any terms at all, 
probably because the popular demo- 
cratic socialism of Europe’s parties is 
nothing like the British idea of so- 
cialism, and so England’s Labor 
Party can see that, after entry, its 
own influence in Europe, and in 
Britain, would be minimal. Gait- 
skell, however, is not against entry 
in principle. He opposes terms that 
he believes would immediately lower 
the real wages of British and Com- 
monwealth wage earners through 
higher prices in Britain and lower 
sales in the Commonwealth, and 
could at the same time produce a 
deflationary payments crisis in 
Britain. 


If the Conservatives were to bring 
Britain into Europe and there were 
later a public outcry of almost revo- 
lutionary proportions, followed by. 
an election that put Labor into 
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omce, Gaitskell would consider re- 
pudiating membership. But such a 
serious and dangerous step could 
only be taken in response to over- 
whelming pressure. Were public 
opinion, on the other hand, still 
fairly evenly divided, and not par- 
ticularly aroused, Gaitskell would 
certainly let things be. 


The knowledge of this by anyone 
with as strong a sense of historic 
duty and such a feeling for power as 
Macmillan has provided another 
incentive toward reaching agree- 
ment at Brussels, come what may. 
The public is not excited. It is 
calmly perplexed. 


The Liberal revival 


The riddle of British public opin- 
ion at this moment cannot be read 
with certainty by any of the party 
political managers. The Liberal 
Party, under Jo Grimond, was swept 
off-balance by its great successes at 
by-elections earlier in the year. It 
saw itself taking over from Labor as 
the second party and presenting the 
electors, in another five years, with a 
new alternative government to the 
perennial Tories. In a fervor of 
radicalism, it turned decisively left 
at what was certainly its most lively 
party conference for thirty years, at 
Llandudno in September. It was a 
party on the march, it declared. 


But to the public the Liberals 
now seem to stand for high taxes, 
greatly extended welfare services, 
centralized planning, a form of part- 
nership in industry that is close to 
guild socialism, and the ending of 
Britain’s nuclear independence. On 
the last day of their conference, an 
emergency resolution had to be pro- 
posed and passed categorically stat- 
ing that the party ‘‘is not in favor 
of the nationalisation of the land,” 
because the tenor of the debate on 
the subject the previous day led 
most news commentators to conclude 
that it was. 


This new kind of liberal socialism 
has a great appeal for young intel- 
lectuals and science graduates. The 
Liberal Party today presents a pic- 
ture of youthful vigor. But it was 
not for this that the middle-class 
suburban voters, mainly young 
themselves, were deserting the Con- 
servatives earlier in the year. Per- 
haps it was simply because they 
wished to protest against a govern- 
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To those people who 


take uncommon pleasure 
in good books, music, and 


other works of art... 








an uncommon offer 


A $79.50 VALUE FOR $24.95 


WHEN YOU BECOME A CHARTER MEMBER 
OF THE COLLECTOR’S BOOK SOCIETY 


The first three volumes in the magnificent Council of 
Europe Series PLUS a year's subscription to a new peris 
odical, the Collector's Quarterly Report, priced at $6.00. 


THE ROCOCO AGE by Arno Schónberger and Halldor Soehn- 
er. 394 pages, 316 black and white illustrations, 49 color 
plates, 1015" by 1315". Publisher's price $23.50. A huge, lav- 
ishly illustrated study of the 18th century in France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Germany, which covers all the arts of the period. 
"A majestic piece of publishing." The Reporter. 

ROMANTIC ART by Marcel Brion. 240 pages, 166 gravure 
plates, 64 color plates, 1142” by 1344”. Publisher's price $25.00. 
The first book to assess the whole of the romantic phenomenon 
in all its aspects— painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
“excellently written, as precise as it is provocative, as clear as 
it is scholarly." Emily Genauer, N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
GATEWAY TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by Cassou, 
Langui, and Pevsner. 362 pages, 332 black and white illustra- 
tions, $2 color plates, 1042” by 13'5". Publisher's price $25.00. 
Brings together all the disparate forces which ultimately ex- 
ploded into modern art as it is today. “Probably never before 
have these pioneer efforts been brought together so compre- 
hensively nor interpreted so conscientiously.” S. F. Chronicle. 
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You are invited to become a Charter Mem- 
ber of the Collector's Book Society by accepting the 
introductory offer shown here, which represents a 
saving of $54.55, and demonstrates the service the 
Society can.provide for you. 

The books offered are the first three volumes in 
an extraordinary series originating in major inter- 
national art exhibitions sponsored by the Council 
of Europe. Although each of them has been lavishly 
praised, the series as a whole has been little publi- 
cized. Here, then, is a good example of how the 
Collector's Book Society aims to serve its members 
—by calling attention to projects like this one which 
result in today's major cultural products. 

The Collector's Quarterly Report, a unique cul- 
tural information service covering all the arts, is 
sent to members four times a year. In it, the Society 
provides a careful and critical compilation of recent 
projects and products that merit special attention. 
Books and series of books, original print editions, 
records, and sculpture—all of these come within its 
compass. And all are available for purchase through 
the Society, often at substantial savings. 


In format, the Report is a handsome, 32-page 
magazine with a wealth of color illustration. Its 
editorial range is considerable. Forthcoming issues 
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McGraw-Hill 


-. GATEWAY TO the twentieth centur 


will contain articles on collectors and collecting, 
a superb new group of demountable picture frames, 
a little-known collection of baroque recordings, 
and a series of children's books printed today from 
woodblocks cut in 1870. Major fine arts publica- 
tions of the preceding three months will be regu- 
larly described and often illustrated. 


The Quarterly Choice. Each issue of the Quarterly 
Report will highlight one product which is felt to 
be of special interest to members. Most often, this 
Quarterly Choice will be a book or a series of books 
relating to art. Members have the option of receiv- 
ing the Quarterly Choice for examination without 
any obligation. They may return it within ten days 
if it fails to meet with their approval. 


No Minimum Purchase Requirements. At no time 
are members required to make purchases. They may 
order what they want—and when—often at size- 
able savings, and almost always with bonus credit 
which may be applied to additional acquisitions. 


Initial supplies of the Council of Europe volumes 
are limited. To teke advantage of this Charter Mem- 
bership offer, fill out the membership coupon at the 
right. You may pay now and receive the special gift 
book or, if you wish, the Society will bill you. 
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COLLECTOR'S BOOK SOCIETY A-13 , 
327 West 41st Street, New York 36, New York 


You MAY ENROLL ME as a Charter Member of the Collector's 
Book Society; enter my one-year subscription to the Col- 
lector’s Quarterly Report (Value $6.00) beginning with the 
Winter 1962 issue; and send me the three volumes: The 
Rococo Age, Romantic Art and Gateway to the Twentieth 
Century (Value $73.50)—all for $24.95. In accepting the 
Charter Membership offer, I understand that I am under no 
obligation to purchase anything more from the Society dur- 
ing my membership. Purchases 1 do make will earn special 
bonus credit which can be applied to selected books, records, 
prints, etc. Each quarter, I will receive the Quarterly Choice 
for examination and approval unless I decline in advance 
by means of a convenient reply card. If I decide not to keep 
the Quarterly Choice I may return it within ten days with 
no obligation. If I am not satisfied with my first copy of the 
Collector’s Quarterly Report or the three Council of Europe 
volumes, I may return them for a.full refund and my mem- 
bership will be cancelled automatically. 


Note: Enclose Payment Now...and receive a copy of 
“Portrait + Atelier” (Value $4.95) as a gift! 
O I enclose $24.95 in payment. [I Please bill me $24.95 
(We pay postage and handling.) plus postage and handling. 
(New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


You can subscribe to the COLLECTOR'S QUARTERLY REPORT 
at $6.00 annually without reference to this special Charter 
Member offer. To enter your subscription, fill in name and 
address above, mark coupon "'subscription only," and en- 
close check or money order for $6.00. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life guaranteed monthly 
incomes are unusually high. For example, if you 
are a man age 65, you are guaranteed for the rest 
of your life a monthly check for $6.32 for every 
$1,000 of proceeds. Such a guarantee is of particular 
significance to business and professional people who 
must provide their own retirement incomes. For 
more information about this and other important 
Mutual Benefit Life features, just write for ‘‘Seven 
Significant Benefits." 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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We're moving to Phoenix 


The news nearly floored us when we heard the entire company operation was relocating. The traf- 





fic department selected North American Van Lines to move us, and we are sure happy about it. 
Everything is going so smoothly. Their people have heen very helpful in suggesting ways to make 
the move easier, and they'll even help us get settled in our new home. How about that for service. 


WORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENTLEmen of the moving industry 
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have been to protest against a so- 
ciety of privilege from which they 
derive no benefit. The owners of 
property and industry, on the one 
hand, are privileged to live richly on 
tax-free capital profits and specula- 
tive gains, while a large part of the 
working class, on the other hand, is 
privileged to live a life of subsidized 
comfort and convenience. 


Labor’s chances 


Insofar as it has had any per- 
manent effect, the Liberal revival 
has mainly restored the relative 
power of the Laborites, as reflected 
in the November by-elections when 
the Tories lost two seats to the La- 
bor Party. The division of elec- 
toral opinion in Britain probably 
goes like this: 18 percent Liberal, 
40 percent Tory, and 42 percent 
Labor. It is even possible that Hugh 
Gaitskell now looks to the middle- 
class floating voter to be a safer man 
than Jo Grimond. 


Some right-wing commentators 
came to the conclusion that Gait- 
skell had made himself the prisoner 
of the Marxist left when he came 
out *against" the Common Market. 
But by declaring against the terms 
proposed for entry rather than 
against the principle of entry, he 
assured himself, for a little while, of 
left-wing support. He also brought 
in many waverers from the right, 
some of whom perhaps felt it more 
respectable to oppose membership 
in this way than to appear anti- 
European. 


The Labor Party remains essen- 
tially a class party, with its roots in 
socialist trade unionism. This is why 
it finds such difficulty in becoming a 
popular majority party. But with 
Gaitskell in command and with 
Harold Wilson coming up, it is no 
longer so frightening as it was. It 
has an air of solid common sense, 
and though, if it came to power, it 
would renationalize steel and road 
transport and perhaps nationalize 
land, it might be able to break 
through the trade union barrier that 
is now holding back British produc- 
tivity. 


Full employment, rising wages, 
steady prices, lower taxes, better 
houses, better education, a modern 
roads system, and manifest eco- 
nomic justice between man and 


- Makers of Contemporary Architecture 


All 5 Volumes RETAIL $24.75 


FREE 


The five lavishly illustrated volumes that comprise MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 
present the careers and full range of achievements of those men who are setting the major archi- 
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Begin your membership with any of these 
outstanding selections at the special members’ price 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS, André Malraux. 
400 pp., 7'à x 9, 294 illus. (31 in full color, 8 sepia, 
ond 4 fold-out plates.) Retail $20.00. Member's price 
$12.95. 


THE ETERNAL PRESENT: The Beginnings of Art, Sig- 
fried Giedion. 588 pp., 7'4 x 10, over 500 illus. (20 in 
color.) Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.95. 


ABSTRACT PAINTING, Michel Seuphor. 320 pp., 9% x 
10%. 534 repros. including 385 in full color. Retail 
$20.00. Member's price $15.95. 


MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA, edited by Haskell M. 
Block and Robert G. Shedd. 1198 pp., 8'4 x 11, 86 illus. 
45 complete dramas ranging from Ibsen, Strindberg. 
and Pirandello to Sortre, Beckett, Williams, Osborne 
ond Frisch. Retail $14.95. Member's price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 
606 reproductions (44 in full color), 524 pages, 8'4 x 12. 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95, 





tectural trends of our time. 


art history. 


statements by the individual archite 


In this exciting new series, answers are 


These are serious art books, combining revealing evaluations by authorities in the field with 
cts themselves—and with more than 500 photographs, drawings, 
and plans. They are intended for the general public, as well as professionals and students of 


provided to such questions as: Who is he? What is the 


scope of his influence on modern architecture? What is the social significance of his work? Why, as 
with Kahn and Saarinen, have his structures become headline news? What is his place in the history of 


world architecture? 


If you act immediately you may have all five volumes of MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY 


ARCHITECTURE (published at a retai 
in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


| price of $24.75) as a free introductory gift, with membership 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER. John McHale reveals contemporary architecture's most controversial 


innovator, because of structures like his geodesic domes, as an exciting and sympathetic artist. 


PHILIP JOHNSON. A penetrating study by John M. Jacobus, Jr. of an architect whose homes and 
public buildings are among the most elegant structures of our day» 


EERO SAARINEN. Allan Temko's superb evaluation of this great architect demonstrates why his 
daring achievements—like the TWA Terminal at Idlewild, and New York's forthcoming CBS 
skyscraper—have earned for him international acclaim. 


LOUIS I. KAHN. By Vincent Scully, Jr. Until several years ago “an architect's architect," the name 
Louis Kahn is already being widely coupled with Frank Lloyd Wright because of his accomplishments in urban 


development, and such masterful buildings as the Richards Medical Research Building in Philadelphia. 


KENZO TANGE. Robin Boyd combines his searching analysis of this major Japanese architect with 
a discussion of Japanese architecture and design, to show how Tange retains the finest elements 
of the Japanese tradition in a style that is both modern and international. 


5 volumes, handsomely boxed — Each 7/4" x 10” volume contains: a 12,000 word authoritative text, a selection 


REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz. 50 tipped-in color repro- 
ductions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 22 text illustrations; 
160 pp. 9% x 12%. Retail $15.00. Member's price 
$11.95. 


MONET, by William C. Seitz. 934 x 12%, 133 illustra- 
tions (48 in full color, tipped-in). Retail $15.00. Mem- 
ber's price $11.95. 


THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford. THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF AMERICA, A Social ond Cultural History, 
John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. A dual selec- 
tion. Combined retail price $26.50. Member's price 
(for both books) $14.95. 


THE DRAWINGS OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Arthur 
Drexler. 328 pp., 9 x 12. 302 ills., with 270 full-page 
drawings. Refail $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 

u 


ART AND ILLUSION, E. H. Gombrich. 466 pp., 7'À x 10. 
Over 300 ills. with 18 in full color. Retail $10.00. Meme, 
ber's price $8.95. 


of the architect's own writings, over 500 illustrations, plus a chronology, bibliography, and index. 


the seven arts BOOK SOCIETI 
offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
without walls"—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at sub- 
stantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed 
below—are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with 
definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% 
and more. Why not discover the many advantages of belonging to this unique 
organization today? 

You may begin membership with any one of the books listed below at the 
special member's price. And receive MAKERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE—itself 
a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the high quality of 
books members regularly receive—as your introductory gift. 


=the seven arts BOOK society 





215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. $63-12 


You may enter my name as a member and send me the 5-volume boxed 
set MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE as my free introductory 
gift. | am indicating below my first selection as a member which will be 
sent to me at the special members' price (plus postage and handling). ! 
agree to toke as few as four additional selections within the next twelve 
months at special member's prices. | am to receive each month without 
charge the Seven Arts News containing an authoritative review of the 
forthcoming selection and descriptions of the other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection or if | want another 
book(s), | will return the card sent with the News with proper instructions, 
| may cancel my membership at any time after making the four additional 
purchases. 


TEET T T — — 


Mr. 
MTS ——————————————————— 
Miss please print full name 


Address.. 
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Japan Air Lines hostess Toshiko 
Izawa learned her excellent Eng- 
lish and Western manners at Span- 
ish Catholic High School in Tokyo. 
She augmented her modern educa- 
tion with classic studies in ike- 
bana, the art of flower arranging, 
and chanoyu, the traditional tea 
ceremony. Toshiko’s sprightly 
conversation ranges from con- 
temporary music to the traditional 
Nok plays of Japan. % Toshiko’s 


awareness of the traditions of two 


worlds is typical of every hostess 
aboard JAL DC-8 Jet Couriers. 


Their gracious hospitality is the 
most memorable highlight of an 


Orient trip when you fly 


calm beauty of 
Japan at almost 
the speed of sound.” 


Ses 





Japan, the Orient and on to Europe. 





oshiko - 


PAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for jet reservations ~ 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu to 









Report on London 


man and family ànd family appear 
to comprise the public's idea of a 
popular political program. The 
Conservatives’ loss of support may 
be attributed to a failure to achieve 
the promised combination of these 
necessities. 


New government programs 


Ihe new government of younger 
men that Macmillan put into office 
last summer has promised to **double 
or treble" the rate of slum clearance. 
(There are probably three million 
houses and tenements nearly a cen- 
tury old due for demolition. The 
biggest cities, at the present rate, 
could not possibly clear away their 
slums before the year 2000.) It has 
promised the biggest-ever housing 
drive and the release of more agri- 
cultural land for building, to put a 
brake on runaway building costs. 
It has a new schools program and a 
new roads program. But its major 
work has received little public atten- 
tion yet. 


This work is a reconsideration of 
the financial problem of private 
affluence and public squalor. The 
basic conclusion of it might be put 
this way: there is a limit to taxation 
beyond which a popular govern- 
ment cannot go. Within that limit, 
whenever the government runs en- 
terprises that could be profitable but 
are not, it thereby impoverishes 
other public services. 


Britain’s nationalized railways, for 
instance, have been losing up to 
$450 million a year. This means 
not only that railway men have to 
accept almost the lowest wages in 
the country, but, indirectly, that 
teachers and nurses are also under- 
paid, and perhaps that the British 
Army of the Rhine is seriously under- 
strength. Railways, then, must pay 
or vanish. 


The present national tax income 
is almost $20 billion. The standard 
rate of income tax is 38 percent of 
income. Sales tax on a car, though 
recently cut almost in half, still 
stands at 25 percent. Thirty-five 
percent of the tax income goes to 
social and community services. But 
even that does not represent all the 
tax money put to those services, for 
local taxes provide a great deal 
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GET YOUR 
ROVER 
OVERSEAS 





ROVER 3-LITRE, one of the 
world's 7-best cars. 





LAND-ROVER, world's best 
4-wheel drive vehicle. 


BOTH delivered overseas at 
substantial savings. 


ROVER 


For full details, write: The Rover 
Motor Company of North America 
Limited, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, New York: YUkon 6-0220 





william 
faulkner: 


early prose 
and poetry 


Edited by CARVEL COLLINS. 
The apprenticeship of a 
great literary talent is re- 
vealed through the late 
Nobel Prize winner’s writings 
published during his college 
days. The first work of fiction 
Faulkner is known to have 
published is included along 
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pieces, sixteen poems, and 
sixteen of his pen and ink 
drawings. 

$3.75 Paperback $2.25 
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more. In the case of education, local 
taxes provide five times as much as 
the national revenue. The National 
Health Service costs $2.5 billion a 
year, half as much as national de- 
fense and overseas aid combined, 
and yet it is in danger of running 
down through lack of adequate 
funds. 


Support of industry and trans- 
port, including railway subsidies, 
costs more than $1 billion. Price 
supports for farmers cost another 
$1 billion. Housing subsidies and 
town planning cost the country 
about $400 million. 


The idea that those enterprises 
that can pay ought to pay, and that 
people who can afford to do so ought 
to pay the economic cost of the goods 
and services they enjoy, stretches 
now to include food. Up until now, 
Britain has run a system providing 
low prices in the shops but high 
prices to British farmers, the state 
making up the difference through 
taxation. The system has become so 
costly that it has to be changed, with 
the consumer paying the higher 
prices in the shop. Entry into the 
Common Market could provide a 
most convenient reason for making 
the change. So it has not been the 
European system that Britain has 
balked at but the proposal that the 
switch should be sharp and sudden, 
and with the consumer paying not 
just the economic price for food but 
supporting Europe's farmers by pay- 
ing a more than economic price. 


There is also one further economic 
consideration. Reginald Maudling, 
who as President of the Board of 
Trade did not believe that signing 
the Treaty of Rome was possible, 
now as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has cause to think that Britain must 
join Europe. From a monetary 
angle, it is clear that what has 
been holding back British economic 
growth has been the effort of run- 
ning the world’s second great reserve 
currency from too narrow a base of 
reserves. 


The Common Market Commis- 
sion’s plan for a common reserve in 
Europe and virtually common cur- 
rency thus has great attractions for 
Britain. Without a larger reserve, 
British growth will continue to be 
inhibited. And the public greatly 
cares about growth. 
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Get out from under those heavy blankets... 
enjoy the incredibly light 
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BLANKET 


(warms with air—instead of weight) 
Not available in stores. Order by mail only, direct from importer. 


You've probably heard about thermal 
underwear, and how it keeps people com- 
fortably warm in cold weather, without 
heavy materials. 


Now you can enjoy the same thermal 
principle when you sleep. From England, 
we bring you a unique kind of blanket, 
honey-combed with thousands of breath- 
ing spaces, which works much as thermal 
underwear does. It weighs less than ordi- 
nary blankets, yet is far more efficient 
at retaining body heat, and thus keeping 
you warm. It's a new experience in bed- 
time comfort, since you're obviously 
comfortable, relaxed, warm, yet you 
hardly know you're under a blanket. 


Here's how it works: The “honey-comb” weave 
traps quiet air, warmed by your body, 
in thousands of little breathing cells. 
Result: A remarkable insulator, which 
keeps you snug and warm, comfortable 
and relaxed, with a minimum of weight. 
If your feet resent the pressure of blanket 
bulk, you’re a particular candidate for 
Shillcraft Cellular Blankets. Many of our 


Satisfaction unconditionally guaranteed or money refunded. 


comfortable customers tell us that these 
blankets also serve as wonderful bed- 
spreads. 


Choose 100% woo! or cotton. Both are suitable 
for summer and winter (no storage prob- 
lem). Both are made only of finest 
natural fibers. 


Want the soft downy touch? Choose wool, satin- 
edged and luxurious. Retains thermal 
properties through all cleanings. 


Allergy or other reasons? Choose cotton, guar- 
anteed machine-washable—may even be 
sterilized, with no loss of thermal quali- 
ties. This has been proved through years 
of use in English hospitals. Now also in 
leading U. S. hospitals. 
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Lilac or Yellow. All the popular sizes, at 
popular prices. See coupon. 


Buy direct-from-importer and save. For yourself, 
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The Atlantic Report a 


BR nearly four years, from January 27, 1959, to 
October 10, 1962, the Chilean escudo (the new 
name for 1000 pesos) remained pegged at 1.053 to 
the dollar — the longest period of stability in liv- 
ing memory. The abandonment of the pegged 
rate, with its sequence of rising prices, speculation, 
and social agitation, is the biggest issue in Chile 
today and somewhat obscures both the progress 
achieved during stabilization and the fundamen- 
tal economic and social problems yet to be faced. 


The stabilization program instituted by Presi- 
dent Alessandri on taking office was the classic one 
propounded by the International Monetary Fund, 
and it was quite remarkably successful at the do- 
mestic level. Chile in the fifties had one of the 
highest rates of inflation in the world, after Bo- 
livia. During the first year of the program, the 
cost of living rose 38 percent as the price structure 
adapted to the new conditions. In 1960, however, 
it rose 12 percent, and in 1961 only 8 percent. 
What was more important still, the per-capita 
growth rate in real terms, which had been sta- 
tionary or even negative, rose in 1961 to 2.4 
percent, nearly as high as the goal of 2.5 percent 
set by the Alliance for Progress. 


This was perhaps not prosperity, but after the 
lean uncertain years it looked very good. There 
was, too, a new honesty and seriousness in govern- 
ment under President Jorge Alessandri which gave 
Chileans confidence in themselves and in their 
country. Savings accounts, which had been under- 
standably low in an inflationary country, began to 
rise rapidly; in their first year of existence, savings 
and loan societies received an average of $625 
from some 20,000 members, a good record in a 
country of 7 million inhabitants with an average 
per-capita income of less than $400. 


Dollar crisis 


It was a tremendous shock, therefore, when in 
the last days of 1961 the country was informed that 
the dollar reserves were exhausted and that hence- 
forth only the most essential imports would be 
allowed in at the pegged rate; everything else 
would be bought at a free rate. 
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The country was stunned, and recriminations 
began to fly. How had it happened that as com- 
petent an administrator as President Alessandri 
and his cabinet of managers had allowed matters 
to get so much out of hand? One of the first scape- 
goats was the United States. Many dollars had 
been promised, it was said — $100 million for the 
reconstruction of the earthquake zone alone — 
but very few had actually arrived in Chile. The 
United States replied that the money had been 
granted to finance specific projects and that until 
proper accounts had been presented and approved, 
no money could be forthcoming. 


Another target for criticism was the I.M.F. It 
was supposed to be riding herd on the Chilean 
economy; why had it not sounded the alarm? The 
I. M.F. is very sparing of public remarks, particu- 
larly in controversial matters, but it does seem to 
have been rather late in scenting the danger. 


Drains on the economy 


Now that some of the dust has settled, it is pos- 
sible to see more clearly what happened. Accord- 
ing to many experts, the escudo was overvalued in 
the first place; 1.053 was a political figure, not a 
financial reality. As a reduced inflation gnawed 
away at the escudo's buying power, the dollar 
became *'the cheapest commodity in Chile." 
Manufacturers found it advantageous to use for- 
eign sources of supply, and to import high-cost 
automated machinery rather than use local labor. 


Another drain on the currency was the free 
ports in the far north at Arica and in the far south 
at Punta Arenas — one in the hot, dusty desert, 
the other a frigid, windy outpost on the Straits. 
They had been established primarily to fix a 
remote frontier that might eventually be coveted 
by Peru and Argentina and to bring some sort of 
prosperity to a depressed region. In Arica, assem- 
bly plants, particularly of Citroën cars, did spring 
up and provide employment, but chiefly the town 
became an emporium for imported luxuries. 


Furthermore, Chilean exports became over- 
priced on world markets. The deficit in the bal- 


You cant get the whole picture 1n J 


Seeing San Francisco by the clock can be 
frustrating. For instance, will you lunch 
on freshly-caught cracked crab at famed 
Fisherman’s Wharf? Or will you travel 
out to the edge of town to a surfside res- 
taurant specializing in Abalone Meuniere 
,and a view of the Pacific? At night, which 
will you have—an evening at the Sym- 
phony? Dinner and dancing on Nob Hill? 
Or a tour of North Beach night spots, 
where Italian waiters sing operatic arias 
and the sidewalk cafes remind you of 
Paris. In the daytime, choose your stroll: 
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Report on Chile 


ance of trade went from bad to 
worse, in spite of notable efforts to 
create new export industries — fish 
meal, pulp and paper, iron ore, and 
steel, which now exports 30 percent 
of its production. 


On the domestic front, another 
deficit weighed heavily on the econ- 
omy. President Alessandri, a former 
Minister of Finance who had once 
balanced the budget, campaigned on 
the promise to do so again. How- 
ever, he has been obliged to limit 
this to balancing the administrative 
budget alone, and to resort to credit 
of various sorts for the investment 
budget. But even the administra- 
tive budget now shows a deficit. The 
investment budget received a terrible 
blow with the earthquakes of 1960, 
which devastated the south. 


In such a situation, what is sur- 
prising is not that the escudo weak- 
ened but that it could be maintained 
so long. After the first dramatic 
indication of trouble at the end of 
1961, it was ten months before the 
official decision to devalue was 
reached. The blessings of stabiliza- 
tion had become so apparent that 
no one wished to sanction devalua- 
tion. 


The President acts 


Finally, President Alessandri on 
October 10 courageously, if belated- 
ly, announced that the escudo would 
no longer be supported. There are 
now two exchange rates: one, the 
bank rate, for all visible imports 
and exports; the other, obtainable 
through money changers, for what 
are known as invisible transactions 
(tourism and other private trans- 
fers). Both fluctuate freely; for the 
first time in thirty years, Chile has a 
completely free exchange rate. The 
financiers do not intend to be caught 
napping again. 


The government promptly took 
several measures to mitigate the 
social impact of what was, in fact, 
an admission of defeat. It imme- 
diately requested Congress for a 15 
percent increase in wages and sala- 
ries, with a further raise promised 
at the end of the year. It announced, 
in an unprecedented move, that all 
Savings accounts would be readjust- 
ed. Severe measures were prom- 
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ised against speculators; banks are 
required to reveal all large exchange 
transactions previous to devaluation, 
but importers with legitimate dollar 
debts will be compensated. There is 
thus a determined effort to regain as 
much as possible of the confidence 
so carefully nurtured during the 
years of stability. 


Aside from the financial disaster, 
however, there are many things to 
the credit of this administration. 
Industrial production is some 45 
percent higher than in 1958. Un- 
employment, which in greater San- 
tiago had reached 9.5 percent in 
1959, has been reduced to 5.7 per- 
cent. Real wages have risen signifi- 
cantly in the last three years, indi- 
cating a better distribution of the 
national income. 


For the first time in several dec- 
ades, the housing deficit is being 
reduced; the housing consultant for 
the Agency for International Devel- 
opment firmly predicts that Chile 
will build 50,000 dwellings in 1963, 
a tremendous effort for a small 
country. In the last two years, 878 
kilometers of paved roads have been 
built, compared with an average of 
89 a year during the previous admin- 
istration. In the last three years, 
more than twice the number of 
schools have been built as during the 
previous three years. 


Land and tax reform 


In the two areas on which the 
Alliance for Progress places most 
emphasis, tax reform and agrarian 
reform, Chile has already done more 
than most other countries. The new 
land-reform law, written by the 
present conservative government, is 
not, of course, a revolutionary one. 
It breaks up the big estates only 
insofar as it can be proved that they 
are not being farmed efficiently. 
But with the help of much more 
stringent taxation and one of the 
most complete surveys ever under- 
taken in Latin America, it should at 
least eliminate abuses. It also makes 
an effort to regroup the minifundia, 
which in Chile are as much an evil 
as the large estates. Above all, it sets 
up machinery to provide credit and 
technical advice. 


Ihe productivity of Chilean agri- 
culture is notably low. The country, 
which once exported foodstuffs, 
must now import something like 


$100 million of goods a year — one 
of the important reasons for the bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties and for 
the close relationship between the ex- 
change value of the escudo and the 
cost of living. 


Tax reform has been in the plan- 
ning stage for a number of years and 
was presented to Congress as a rider 
to the 1963 budget. The simplifica- 
tion of tax schedules, more realistic 
rates, expert collection techniques, 
coupled with prison terms for evad- 
ers— an unheard-of phenomenon 
in Latin America — will, it is con- 
fidently hoped, make it possible to 
recuperate enough lost taxes to bal- 
ance the budget by next year. 


This sort of progress has been 
made possible, to a great extent, 
because of Chile's political stability. 
Chile is one of the few functioning 
democracies on the continent; the 
courts are honest, and so are the 
police. The armed forces stay out of 
politics, although they are making an 
increasing effort to carve out a social 
role for themselves. They advisedly 
recruit illiterates, for instance, in 
order to educate them; trade schools 
figure largely in their training; they 
engage in road building and other 
public works. 


Marxist but not Communist 


Many people are worried because 
Chile has the best-organized Marxist 
party on the continent, a popular 
front of Socialists and Communists 
known as FRAP. It came within a 
hairbreadth of winning the 1958 
presidential elections and shows no 
sign of losing strength. 


Faced with this threat, the two 
rightist parties, the Conservatives 
and the Liberals, have formed a 
democratic front with the center 
radicals and promise to present a 
union candidate in the 1964 elec- 
tions. The coalition had a successful 
trial run in a by-election in Santiago 
in September and is an unusual phe- 
nomenon in Latin America, where 
personal rivalries and small doctrinal 
divergencies tend to split normal 
political groupings. 


Another new and encouraging 
factor on the Chilean political scene 
is the growing strength of the young 
Christian Democrats. This party is 
definitely leftist but non-Communist 
and is threatening the Marxist left 


in its own field; it now controls 
nearly a third of the trade unions and 
all of the student federations. While 
the Christian Democrats firmly main- 
tain that theirs is not a ‘“‘confes- 
sional? movement, since there are 
Protestants and atheists among them, 
their hand has undoubtedly been 
strengthened by the recent activities 
of the Catholic Church. 


'The Church's stand 


The government may be proceed- 
ing prudently in the matter of agrar- 
ian reform, but the Church's pro- 
gram is radical; it has purely and 
simply handed over all its lands to 
the people working on them, setting 
up cooperatives and providing tech- 
nica] assistance and even credit. 


A pastoral letter issued on Sep- 
tember 18 and signed by all the 
bishops protests against a situation 
where the minority owns the ma- 
jority of arable land; where one 
tenth of the population receives half 
of the national income; where, par- 
ticularly in the countryside, there 1s 
hunger, a lack of decent housing, 
and, above all, a lack of opportunity 
for education and self-betterment. 


Charity is not enough, say the 
bishops. Christians should support 
real institutional reform, an authen- 
tic land-reform program, tax reform, 
administrative reform. But a redis- 
tribution of the national wealth is 
not enough either, they say: “‘it is the 
duty of a Christian to increase his 
productive capacity, be he laborer, 
employee, technician or employer." 
Capital should not be left idle, or 
employed in the satisfaction of friv- 
olous desires. After a long and care- 
ful study of why Communism and 
Christianity are incompatible, the 
bishops also condemn the ‘‘abuses of 
capitalist liberalism.” 


This letter, with its combination 
of economic, political, and moral 
instructions, is almost a revolution 
in itself. It thoroughly disconcerted 
Chile’s well-to-do, who had hitherto 
regarded the Church as a bulwark 
against social revolution, and it rein- 
forced the directives of the Alliance 
for Progress. In Chile there is the 
cheering spectacle of a conservative 
government honestly trying to carry 
out the directives. Without these 
brave beginnings, the bishops might 
not have been moved to speak out so 
strongly. 
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Spend a Maharajah - 
Holiday in Greece! - 


(Including Rome and Paris) 


jo LID 


17 days—all expenses paid 
including economy jet excursion fare 


Meyodorpems! (And practically irre- 
sistible!) These three exciting new 
tours of Greece are offered exclusively 
by Arr-INpIA at a truly remarkable 
value; your tour price includes not 
only air fare, but all transportation, 
hotels, many meals, and even tips! One 
tour takes you to Paris, Athens, Del- 
phi, Rome and on a Mediterranean 
cruise; another adds Venice and Yugo- 
slavia to your itinerary; and the third 
includes Cyprus, Israel, and the isle 
of Rhodes. Besides these colorful itin- 


eraries, you enjoy the delights of be- 


ing pampered like a Maharajah 
aboard Arr-INp1IA’s sleek Boeing 707 
Jets! And every step of the way you're 
guided and greeted like a visiting po- 
tentate. Tours leave October 5 through 
March 15. Send coupon now for full 
details—or see your travel agent. 
Special rates available 
for eligible groups of 25 or more. 
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OrrICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Bureaucratic medicine 


- SIR: | 
— A Your article “Bureaucratic Medi- 
cine" by Richard S. Dillon, M.D. 
(November Atlantic), contains a vast 
amount of misinformation. 

Although we welcome informed 
criticism in our constant effort to do 
an ever better job, I am afraid the 
author of this article hardly qualifies 
.as an expert on Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

The author's experience with VA 
was limited to several months’ duty 
as a resident shortly after his gradua- 
tion from medical school, and this 
brief service was rendered at only 
one of VA's 169 hospitals. Yet, with 
only this limited exposure, he feels 
qualified to make such broad recom- 
mendations as virtual elimination of 
the veterans’ medical care program. 

Despite allegations of ‘‘waste and 
inefficiency” — which are not sus- 
tained by the facts — the author 
does, I note, salute V A's professional 
personnel and the excellent medical 
research and training programs, and 
concludes that VA patients do get 
good medical care. 

WILLIAM S. MIDDLETON, M.D. 
Chief Medical Director 


Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 





SIR: 

Dr. Dillon is obviously more in- 
terested in so-called statistics than he 
is in medicine. By what twist of 
logic does he speak of the veteran as 
though the veteran was not a tax- 
payer? Also, is there a doctor con- 
nected with a private hospital who 
would dare criticize in a public arti- 
cle the administration policy of profit 






Atlantic 


and gain? And let’s not talk about 
nonprofit organizations. 


E. J. GOLIK 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


SIR: 

I agree with Dr. Middleton. Four 
years of medical school and seven 
months with the VA hardly make 
one a VA expert. Nor did I claim to 
be; but may I point out that I used 
official VA statistics, averages of all 
VA hospitals. The Hoover Commis- 
sion in 1955 made criticisms and 
recommendations regarding the VA 
similar to mine. My article had 
been revised before publication be- 
cause of advice from several VA 
doctors, two ex-VA advisers in 
Washington, D.C., my own profes- 
sors in medical school, and the Blue 
Cross. Finally, it is not my purpose 
to destroy but to improve the VA 
patient care programs. 

RICHARD S. DILLON, M.D. 


The city vote versus rural 
SIR: 

The statement of facts in “The 
City Vote and the Rural Monop- 
oly’ by Helen Hill Miller in the 
October Atlantic I found interesting 
and true. However, I thought I 
detected a slight bias in favor of 
newly populated suburban commu- 
nities. 

How would you like to live in the 
new First Congressional District of 
Kansas? Do you think one man can 
adequately represent 58 counties, 
with over half a million people? 

Kansas is treated like a stepchild 
in the matter of locating federally 
subsidized industries and installa- 
tions. Dürig Democratic regimes, 
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Repartee 


we are on the outside because we are’ 
Republican, and when the Republi- 
cans are in, the theory is that this 
state is Republican anyway, so why 
spend any money here. 

Exporting food and oil is fine. We 
do a good job of it, but I bitterly re- 
sent having our bright young men 
and women leave home and move to 
those same suburban communities 
Mrs. Miller writes of, all because 
they cannot find jobs here. Our lack 
of congressional representation, our 
strong Republican convictions keep 
us from attracting our fair share of 
federally subsidized industry, ap- 
parently. 

This is how it feels to be a citizen 
of one big rural congressional dis- 


trict. I wouldn't ever move. 
MoLLIE MADDEN 
Hays, Kan. 
Persianity 
SIR: 


The article **Persianity" by John 
White in the March, 1962, issue of 
the Atlantic is a total fabrication. If 
the Iranian Embassy in the United 
States, the American Embassy in 
Teheran, or the United States In- 
formation Service in Teheran will 
corroborate the description of the 
Persian bathroom as given by Mr. 
White, I shall withdraw my charge 
and apologize both to you and to the 
author. Otherwise, I believe the 
author should be asked to account 
for his article. 

Mns. E. HAZRATI 


Teheran, Iran 


SIR: 
I was in Persia for a total of ten 
months during the years 1959-1960, 


and in that time had occasion to 
bathe in five establishments — four 
in Shiraz, one in Teheran. Of those 
five, four had bathtubs (the other 
had only a shower). And of those 
four bathtubs, only one was drain- 
joined to the floor. 

The Teheran house was the resi- 
dence of an American Embassy off- 
cial who had then been in Iran near- 
ly four years. One of the Shiraz 
houses was the residence of a U.S. 
government official, another was 
the University Club. 

*"Total fabrication?" 

I liked Persia very much. I still do. 


Jon WHITE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A museum in Ghent 
SIR: 

In the July, 1962, issue of your 
well-known monthly review, I read 
the article entitled American Ghosts 
in Ghent" by Professor Henry F. 
May. 

I am very glad to let you know 
that our Board of Burgomaster and 
Aldermen has approved the institu- 
tion of a museum devoted to the War 
of 1812-1814 and the Treaty of 
Ghent, signed on December 24, 
1814. This museum will be set up 
in an eighteenth-century house op- 
posite the hotel where Louis XVIII 
stayed during Napoleon's Hundred 
Days. 

Much historical material has been 
brought together. Nevertheless, the 
town authorities would be grateful to 
all American citizens for procuring 
or calling our attention to any rele- 
vant item or document. 

EM. CLAEYS 


Burgomaster of Ghent 
Ghent, Belgium 


Reading rapidly 
SIR: 

HRH FR YR MR. FNTN (“Read Any 
Good Books Lately — Rapidly?" 
by Robert Fontaine, September Át- 
lantic). 1 NJYD HS RTCLE VR MCH. 
FR YRS I HV WTD FR SMNE T BLST TH 
PRPNTS V SPD RDNG. Z SCHLTCHR FR 
FV YRS I WS FRGD T TCH NDLSS CLSSS 
N SPD RDNG. V CRS BNG VR NTLGNT I 
WS ABL T SCPE TH PTFLLS V SCH 
DVLSH MCHNTNS, BT M TRLY FRGHTND 
ABT TH FFECT T TH YNGR GNRTIONS. 
GS T PRV WHT BNCH V CMNSTS R N TH 
GVNMT. I RLLY THNK SPD RDRS R 
LLRGHT N THR PLC; IT JST THT I 


WDNT WNT M SSTR T MRRY 1. 
JMS LTTLJHN 
Florence. S. C. 
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Three Subjects, One Object 


Xerxes (left), Claudia Cardinale (top), and Blaise Pascal (below) all fit com- 
fortably inside the hard book covers of the latest issue of HORIZON. (Its that 
kind of a magazine, and there simply aren’t any others like it.) 

All are here because, as one reader put it, "HORIZON says what civilization 
is." You meet Xerxes in the richly caparisoned story of Persia's 2,500 years and 
90 kings — her glory, her art, her astounding endurance. You meet Claudia 
because this sought-after Italian-French-Tunisian actress personifies, very nicely, 
the new films on the international market. And you meet Pascal because this is 
the 300th anniversary of the death of the timeless genius who, in his 39 short 
and tortured years, laid the foundation for the Age of Reason. 

For HORIZON's single object is to make a wide-ranging, perceptive explora- 
tion of man's long cultural adventure. This can be wonderfully stimulating for 
anyone who likes to keep his sheepskin pliable and his eye for culture sharpened. 
In all, 22 articles and pictorial features gather in good company to make up the 
January HORIZON. There's a look at a mysterious cipher manuscript that has 
defied the code-breakers for 400 years; a preview of what's next in art, from 
"flat realism" to "the New American Sign Painters." You'll examine the ingeni- 
ous design of Boston's new City Hall, perhaps a turning point in American 
architecture. And there's much more. 

HORIZON żs different. It's a magazine that comes in book form — hard covers, 
no advertising. It's big (914” x 1214”, with more than 120 pages). And it's 
strikingly beautiful — with at least 100 illustrations, more than a third in fine 
color. Everything is elegantly done — in lively fashion — to engage your mind 
and delight your eye. 

We invite you to try HORIZON for a year (six issues, published in odd-num- 
bered months) at an attractive price, via the coupon below. Return it promptly, 
please, if you're to start with the January issue. There's only a single printing. 





HORIZON SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, 379 WEST CENTER STREET, MARION, OHIO 


Please send me the January issue of HORIZON as the first of my 

one-year (six issue) subscription. The charge is $16.95 (regular 

prices: $21 a year; $4.50 a copy) under the terms checked below. 

I may cancel at any time without penalty. 

[] Bill me $16.95 

C] Bill me in 3 monthly installments: $4.95 to start, then two of $6 
each (no service charge) 


C] Payment enclosed 
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MAGAZINE WHOSE FIELD IS THE WHOLE OF CULTURE-PAST AND PRESENT 


ORIZON-A MAGAZINE TO ENGAGE THE MIND AND DELIGHT THE EYE 


Sometimes a danger is hard to 
recognize even though a warning 
lamp is lighted. The loss of free- 
dom is one such danger. And the 
steady growth of government-in- 
business is one such danger signal. 

In the last 30 years the federal 
government has come to own many 


DANGER 


thousands of businesses, from ce- 
ment mixing plants to ice cream 
factories. In the field of electricity 
alone it now has an investment of 
5% billion dollars in power plants 
and lines. And the advocates of 
government-in-business press con- 
stantly for more. 


When government owns business 
it has in its hands both political 
and economic powers—the means 
of controlling goods and jobs. In 
such a state it can become difficult 
indeed for individuals to keep their 
basic freedoms. 

Is this a risk you want to take? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies... serving more than 140,000,000 people across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 
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A ROUGH MAP OF GREECE 


The Road to Pylos - 


BY PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


A member of the editorial staff of the ATLANTIC and a Connecticut Yankee, Puorse-Lovu 
Apams last spring conducted a one-woman exploration of the Greek mainland and the 
islands, with findings that will make others wish to go and do likewise. Miss Adams t is a 


graduate of Radcliffe and a student of the classics. 


| e EP a carin Athens is no more complicated 


than renting one in Miami Beach. The only re- 
quirements are an American driver's license and 
fifty dollars down. The rental fee is less than three 
dollars a day, to which is added a mileage fee 
and the cost of the gasoline. I hired a Volkswagen, 
and the expense worked out to a neat ten dollars 
per hundred kilometers. It would have been less, 
no doubt, if I had adopted the Greck habit of 
turning off the engine on downgrades. 

A Greek highway is a two-lane macadam affair 


which: proceeds by a series of short, steep grades 
and hairpin turns, for the country is extremely ` 


hilly. The hills are trivial compared with the 
Andes, but when four or five ridges of them are 
crammed into a fifteen-mile square, the result is a 
succession of spectacularly precipitous slopes. In 
fact, the territory stands on edge like plates in a 
dish drainer. Except in the neighborhood of large 
towns and during the height of the tourist season, 
one vehicle every two miles is about all a driver 
need expect to meet. 

Because of these conditions, Greeks drive in the 
forthright old-fashioned style — straight down the 
middle and toot on the turns. 

The system works well most of the time. Its 
weakness is that it makes no allowance for moun- 
tain winds and foreigners who don’t understand 


it. Occasionally a.stiff breeze will carry the blast 


of the horn off in the wrong direction, and if the . 


car coming the other way happens to be driven 
by a tourist who doesn't sound his horn at all, in 
the misguided belief that it is sufficient merely to 
stay on his own side of the road, fenders are bashed. 

An Athenian friend kindly offered to guide me 
out of the city. I was very grateful because Athens 
has a rich collection of one-way streets, and they 
are something that only a local resident can fore- 
see. At nine o'clock in the morning we proceeded 
through. a busy market district. The street was 
thick with bicycles, motor scooters, pedestrians 
leaping for their lives, trucks unloading in the traf- 
fic lane, buses letting out passengers who were 
either very late for work or very eager for it, push- 
carts, trolleys, and a donkey who had stopped in 
the middle of everything.to tell the world that he 
was the poor, abused, overloaded servant of a 
wicked scoundrel. The wicked scoundrel alter- 
nately consoled his animal and Shrugged helplessly 
at the traffic jam. 

The further end of this zountise landed us in 
a reasonably quiet rotary where my friend an- 
nounced, grinning, that he had “‘selected the worst 
way because, after that, you can drive through 
anything." It was true. Memories of edging be- 
tween the tailgate of a truck and the teeth of the 
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indignant donkey encouraged me all the way to 
Andritsana, over a road that is internationally 
infamous. 

The old inland route from Athens to Korinth, 
which I foolishly took instead of the shore route, 


. is wide, flat, dotted with factory districts, and in 


the process of being improved. The road builders 
had naturally taken down a couple of signs, and I 
became convinced that I had missed the turn and 
was on the way to Delphi. A policeman appeared, 
presumably by magic, standing under an umbrella 
waiting for some traffic to direct. He drew a mag- 
nificent map in the air, putting in all the land- 
marks surrounding the Delphi-Korinth junction, 
which I had not passed at all. 

Once this turn is made, it is impossible to get 
lost in the Peloponnese unless one has a real genius 
for such things. The highway is well marked, in 
English as well as Greek, and it runs in a great 
loop connecting the principal cities. Most villages 
lie off to the side, usually on dirt roads. Those that 
straddle the highway are one-street affairs giving 
no temptation to wander. Besides, there are per- 
fectly good maps available. 


Dagu Korinth, the hills began, the traffic 
thinned away, and I discovered the conversational 
character of Greek driving. It goes like this: 
Coming around a turn so narrow that I run through 
the engine noise the Volks just left behind it, I 
find myself in back of a truck. The truck is in the 
middle of the road, cutting off the view ahead, and 
it is waddling along briskly but not briskly enough 
for me. So I poke the horn moderately, meaning, 
* Gentlemen, I want to pass." 

The truck bleats hideously in reply, a long and 
obviously negative blast. Nothing else happens. 
I become impatient and sound the horn again, 
somewhat louder, asking, “Why not?” 

The truck produces a series of frantic bellows, 
clearly meaning, “Do nothing of the sort, abso- 
lutely out of the question," and at the same time 
scoots into the right lane to permit the passage of 
a bus which is traveling like one well behind sched- 
ule. When the bus is out of the way, a brown hand 
appears from the truck cab to make courteous 
beckoning gestures and the horn sounds, “All clear 
ahead." I pass, tooting thank you; the truck toots 
you’re welcome. A couple of turns farther up the 
mountain, a truck coming down toots a greeting, 
apparently out of sheer garrulous good humor. I 
then hear the two of them below me on the road, 
braying back and forth like donkeys at sundown. 
Since the fellow coming up has first right to the 
turn, they must be just chatting. 

Near the top of the first ridge I came on a soft- 
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drink stand consisting of a table with a red-and- 
white checked cloth, four chairs, a tree, and room 
to pull off the road. The tree overhung a seventy- 
degree slope, where the road I had just traveled 
snaked down in even, narrow loops through low 
brush, gold grass, and boulders until it faded into 
dusty green plush at the base of the hills. This 
green had been a belt of trees when I drove through 
it. The Gulf of Korinth glittered like silver be- 
yond the shrunken trees, and across it to the north 
higher hills rolled up into a clear sky. A ship 
bound for the canal dragged a slow scratch across 
the shining water. 

Two cheerful, dusty children, a boy about nine 
and his tagalong sister, popped out of the house 
across the road to take my order. The little girl 
ran to fetch the lemonade, and her brother, after 
wiping his nose on the back of his wrist, opened the 
bottle with the flourish‘of a wine steward. The 
gesture was somewhat marred by his mother, who 
glanced out the door in time to see the nose-wiping 
and spoke strongly about it. 

Greek bottled soda is tart enough to satisfy 
a thirst instead of merely aggravating it. I sat in 
the breeze, hung my feet over the Gulf of Korinth, 
and began to feel cool. The children wanted to 
know if I spoke Greek. Well, truthfully, no. 
They were not defeated. The boy pointed to the 
car. Athenas? Yes. Korinthos? Yes. He turned 
and pointed south, where the great cloud castles 
of the Peloponnese already floated high beyond 
the hills. Naufplion? No, Mycenae. Both chil- 
dren were scandalized. Naufplion and Epidaurus 
were much better. There is a theater at Epi- 
daurus, they explained, very old, very wonderful. 
“You can hear everything — everything — even a 
falling leaf." The boy whisked one off the tree 
and dropped it, gesturing graciously toward the 
back row. A large car came down the road and 
drove right through the orchestra, shocking all 
of us. 

In spite of the good advice, I went to Mycenae. 
The Peloponnese is rather like a misshapen hand, 
almost cut off at the wrist by the Gulf of Korinth. 
The stubby thumb points east, a peninsula lying 
between the gulfs of Saronikos and Argolikos. The 
three surviving fingers point south toward Crete. 
Mycenae lies on the southeastern side of the pass 
(it appeared as a plain on my map) which cuts 
north and south across the base of the thumb. It 
is the obvious route connecting the Peloponnese 
with Attica and all the northern continent. 
Atreus’ old citadel was placed to control that pass, 
by the look of it, for the country is too steep for 
good farming and the water supply is poor even 
by Greek standards. The staff at Mycenae can 
see a corner of the Bay of Naufplion, at the head 
of Argolikos, but it is too far away to go swim- 
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ming. When I asked if there was any possible way 
to make an artificial pool, they groaned. ‘‘Last 
summer we had to bring in drinking water." But 
a lttle energy with runners and beacons would 
have kept the kings of Mycenae well informed pk 
what was going on in all three gulfs. 


das is no modern town of Mycenae. A well- 
marked side road ambles east across the railroad 
tracks and climbs in easy curves to a bevy of small 
hotels and restaurants. The first one has a harm- 
less title on the order of the Mycenae Arms. The 
second is called La Belle Héléne. The back of the 
Arms sign, placed where customers in the garden 
of the Hélène can enjoy it, is labeled *'Iphigenia 
auf Aulis.” 

Beyond this cultural battleground the road is 


new and beautiful and flanked by pink oleander . 


hedges. It curlicues up to the parking lot and the 
government tourist pavilion and stops, facing a 
wall of mountains which run down, at road level, 
into a peculiar salient of lion-yellow rock. 

A path leads to the salient, and a ticket collec- 
tor's little booth perches on the path. It is clearly 
an enterprise doing nothing in the midst of no- 
where. There is no room on that cliff for a decent 
run. Then the eye adjusts to the Cyclopean 
scale. The cliff is the ruin. That pile of dull yel- 
low stone, shimmering in the treeless heat, has been 
cut and shaped and rises out of the yellow hills 
like part of them. It is enormous and alarming, as 
though the mountain had moved of its own will. 

Ruins ought to be merely various styles of rock 


‘carving, but they have oddly definite characters of 


their own. The Acropolis at Athens swaggers with 
triumph and gaiety, although, to be sure, it swag- 
gers in a well-bred way. Poseidon’s Temple 
crouches on the salt-swept Cape of Sounion, 
dogged, wary, and dutiful. There is something 
drunken in the high, sharp air of Delphi. My- 
cenae, bald as only a well-dug archaeological site 
can be, lies empty under the antiseptic sun and 
smells of blood and fear. 


The lion gate is on the southwest side of the 


fortress, but faces north northwest, maddening 
amateur photographers. Dust has settled in the 
hollows where the great doors pivoted on their boss 
hinges, and wispy grass rustles at the threshold. 
The whole place is dry as an old bone. To the 
right beyond the gate a double row of low stone 
slabs marks the edge of the great oval pit where 
Schliemann found what he thought was the gold 
death mask of Agamemnon. 

The remains of the citadel, stairs, terraces, 
floors, broken walls, muddle their way to the top 
of the hill which is the actual base of all this mam- 
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moth masonry. The spring which once supposedly 
provided water for Mycenae lay at the bottom ofa 
long rock shaft. The steps are dusty, and the 
spring, like everything else, is dry. Beyond the 
commoner’s gate in the north wall is the narrow, 
rough-walled, ankle-twisting tunnel through which 
local legend says Orestes crept on his way to 
murder Clytemnestra. 

Local legend is a matter of general interest at 
Mycenae. Official guides are at hand to do the 
thing formally with dates, authorities, and refer- 
ences, but anybody who happens to be doing 
nothing much at one of the restaurants is likely to 
trail along with the tourist simply for the fun of * 
showing off the local marvel. These young fellows 
all have -antique names — Menelaus, Diomede,' 
Laertes — and talk about Homeric wars as though 
their own grandfathers had sailed for Troy with 
Agamemnon. They also know the weak spotsin - 
the fence designed to keep visitors from pocketing 
potsherds and happily connive at minor pilfering. 
Mycenae is far from completely dug out even now. 

The only breeze on that boilng day blew 
straight through the lion gate. I sat down in the 
shadow — the lintel is some six feet thick — and 
panted. A silent man in shirt sleeves, evidently 
some sort of caretaker, panted on the other end of 
the threshold. Outside, in the shade of the western 
wall, a long, thin wooden bench was occupied by 
a very long, very thin, very old gentleman whose 
Panama hat kept falling off because the owner's 
head nodded. Each time the hat fell, the man 
snapped awake and retrieved it. Finally the hat 
rolled, and in catching it, which he did very deftly 
with his cane, he noticed me. He bowed, settled 
hat and cane on the bench, sat down, and opened 
a conversation in good English. 

“You must be American.” Perfectly true. 

“Why are you here?” To see Greece, naturally. 

* Have you seen all of America?" Not yet. 

‘Have you seen the Grand Canyon?” No. 

“I have. Have you been to Yellowstone? No? 
I have. Have you been to New Orleans? San 
Francisco? Carlsbad Caverns? No? What are 
you doing here, then? Why don't you see your 
own country instead of coming all the way to 
Greece to look at old stones?” 

I protested that I like old stones, and anyway, 
what was he doing in the Grand Canyon? Taking 
a holiday from his job in a copper-smelting plant. 
He had worked in Colorado and in various other 
places about the United States, and had seen a 
startling amount of the country. This adventure 
had taken place, I gathered, about 1900; some of 
the landmarks he asked after are long gone, and 
others have been mutilated. ‘‘Is it true that they 
drive cars into Yellowstone Park and throw picnic 
papers into Old Faithful? That's terrible. Beer 
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cans too?" He lamented like any park ranger. 

The silent fellow in shirt sleeves now spoke. 
He stretched, sighed, and said it was very, very 
hot. There is a hole in the wall just inside the lion 
gate, an opening that gives on a shallow, triangular 
space cut out of the stonework and floored by the 
rock of the hillside. Idly, I said that it would be 
cooler inside that hole if only it were big enough to 
get into. 

“That hole is not a hole," said the old gentle- 
man. ‘‘That is the watchdog's house.” He ex- 
plained the work of a watchdog in the days when 
the high king ruled at Mycenae. ““They had sen- 
tries on the walls, high up, but they couldn't see 
in the dark. When the enemy came by night, 
- silent, creeping up to the gate with a vattering 
ram" — he snapped his fingers, disgusted with his 
solitary mistake in English — “you know, batter- 
ing ram, the sentries couldn't see them but the dog 
could smell. He barked before they reached the 
gates — you see there, where the holes are, they 
stood on pivot hinges, great bronze and wooden 
doors. Then the people came, threw down torches 
into this place between the walls, and spears, and 
drove the enemy away." Ithad not occurred to me 
that the walls extending outward beyond the gate 
were for anything but show. The old man's 
conjured-up raiding party, however, was having a 
hard time with them. Not much room to dodge 
and impossible to run if the comrades behind stood 
firm. A mean little trap there below the somber 
lions, full of screams and clattering bronze and 
falling fire. | | 

A retired guide, I thought, and a good one. I 
asked if the pit inside was where Schliemann 
found the shaft graves with all the gold and the 
wonderful masks, and the question set off a tor- 
nado of information. How many graves, where in 
the pit, how many kilos of gold, a positive inventory 
of jewelry. ‘“‘But he was wrong about one thing,” 
concluded the old man, “‘that king was not Aga- 
memnon. The graves are too early for him. 
You know what they did with all that gold?” 

It was a schoolmaster’s question, and I an- 
swered it. “Irs in the museum at Athens. The 
gold mask with the sharp nose and eyes that look 
at you is mounted in the center of the main en- 
trance. The first thing you see as you go in. In 
the afternoon, the sunset strikes it and turns it 
rose-colored. It looks alive. It’s beautiful.” 

“Ah,” he sighed, “they took away all the beau- 
tiful things, but we still have the city. Can't move 
that to Athens. Have you seen the beehive tombs? 
Thats where Agamemnon was buried — outside 
the walls. He directed me to the beehive just 
outside the gate, at the bottom of a narrow gully. 

I was at the edge of this gully when a man ar- 
rived at a trot. He spoke no English at all, but 
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explained in pantomime that he had been sent by 
my friend with the hat. He was a stone specialist 
who had worked on the restoration, and he 
pointed out, carefully and proudly, which were 
the old blocks and which he had helped replace. 
He called attention to the holes drilled in the 
stone and drew in air the patterns of the bronze 
rosettes that had originally been set in them. He 
was halfway between an artist showing his work 
and an antiquarian displaying the family 
Sheraton. 

This kind of proprietary love for a ruin on the 
part of the modern inhabitants of the site seems to 
be peculiar to Mycenae. In other places, the 
guides do their job well and the officials attend 
soberly to their duties, their peace of mind con- 
tinually menaced by picnics, portable radios, and 
dogs. They work ata ruin. The Mycenaeans own 
a ruin, and no visitor is going to miss a single 
feature of the splendid thing if they can help it. 

At the restaurant down the road, I told the 
waiter that I had met a wonderful old man up at 
the citadel. “Thats Mr. Aristotle," said the 
waiter. “‘He’s a very clever man. Could have 
lived anywhere, done well, got rich maybe, but he 
came back to Mycenae because he loves it.” 

Could he possibly be old enough to have hung 
around Schliemann’s diggings as a small boy? It 
would make him almost a hundred. The waiter 
didn’t know. “He certainly saw the later excava- 
tions. He is very old. He’s been old as long as I 
remember. Maybe he did. My grandfather 
worked up there.” Everybody worked up there, 
it seems, full of astonished excitement at what was 
found and perhaps a tinge of piratical regret. All 
that gold just. lying around, and it took a foreigner 
to dig it up. But no, protested the waiter, the 
excavation did not start the fashion for Homeric 
names. “We have always been called Menelaus 
and Helen and Ajax in this district.” 

It was too good a story to doubt. 


S of Mycenae and the flat country around 
Argos, the road took to the hills again, whooping 
down to Tripolis like a roller coaster. It is well 
paved, well graded, and virtually devoid of 
fences. The drops are giddy but beautiful, for 
each turn around a spur of the hills reveals a new 
pattern of yellow fields and dusty green olive 
orchards. Threads of darker green mark invisible 
small watercourses, and the wind draws long silver 
stripes across the olives like finger marks on velvet. 
In the roadside villages, children wave and shout, 
**l'asou," a most useful word which seems to mean 
hello, good-bye, good luck, your health, and 
possibly, how’s your Aunt Susie? 


‘At Tripolis the road led into a square with two 
solid-looking small hotels on one corner. I picked 
the one without lace curtains, since one must 
decide somehow, and was given a room with a 
balcony overhanging the street. The town was 
hot and dusty, but the center of the square con- 
tained a miniature park thick with flower gardens 
and ornamental trees. A couple of horse-drawn 
cabs, full of small boys for want of paying custom- 
ers, slowly circled the square. Nothing else moved. 

I closed the shutters and went to sleep, waking 
at nine in the evening from, of all things, cold. 
Tripolis is flat but not low, and sundown had 
brought a fine cidery chill and a smell of burning 
charcoal, hot olive oil, garlic, flowers, leaves, and 
horse. 

The hotel restaurant had moved out on the 
sidewalk. There was no reading in the waver of 
dim green light that fell from lamps among the 
trees, so the waiter carried the menu in his head. 
He advised veal chop, which turned out to be 
very young steak and excellent, allowing for the 
necessity of cooking all meat thoroughly because 
Greece lacks facilities for hanging it. Dessert was 
red cherries in a pewter bowl of ice water. 

“Do you have cherries in America?" asked the 
waiter. He seemed surprised to learn that we do, 
and encouraged as well, since like so many other 
Greeks, he wants to come to the United States. 

The ambition to emigrate can take unexpected 
forms. I met one young man who sought respect- 
able employment as gigolo to a rich American, 
although gravely handicapped by his inability to 
tell a rich American from a poor one or to recog- 
nize a potential employer of either type. The 
Tripolis waiter was more orthodox. He wanted 


. to know about New York restaurants, and we 


discussed them until half past eleven, when the 
whole town went to bed. 

The sensible route to Pylos turns off through a 
town called Messini, the only place where a Greek 
road marker ever deceived me. It was a pretty 
little blue arrow with **Pylos" printed on it, very 
neat and correct, and it pointed up a road that 
looked no worse than anything else available. 
Messini is a town large enough to be held respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the highway within its ter- 
ritory, with the result that there is no highway, a 
condition not peculiar to Greece. 

The blue arrow led me into an alley full of 
ditches and potholes, where a large pig and two 
goats were plainly entrenched residents. They 
were tethered in opposite gardens but chose to 
gossip in the street, and no mere wheeled vehicle 
was going to move them, either. Calculating that 
this could not be the main road, I retreated and 
consulted an aged and kindly Messinian. He 
called in his son, a friend, two passing schoolgirls, 
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and untold urchins. They all recommended the 
next alley. It landed me in a washout. 

While I considered the gully, a sunburned 
woman came out of a nearby house and wished 
me good day. She observed that the road did not 
please the little car. I agreed. She asked if I 
wanted to go to Pylos. I did. She explained that 
the good road was over there, south, beyond that 
row of houses, to be reached by the first lane to 
the right. All this was spoken in slow, careful, 
simple Greek, with none of the magnificent con- 
tractions that ordinarily enliven the language. 
She had estimated her audience perfectly, that 
noble woman. I found the road on the first try. 

Actually, I suspect that all westbound streets in 
Messini wind somewhere to the Pylos road, and 
the difficulties of the motorist arise from a local 
assumption that a car can go anywhere that a 
horse can. My farmer’s wife fortunately knew 
better. 

Another three ridges, more or less, and the road 
plunged abruptly down to Pylos and the Bay of 
Navarino, along garden walls overhung by clema- 
tis, roses, and orange trees drooping with fruit. On 
the east side, cellars overlook the road, and on 
the west, the road overlooks roofs and tree- 
tops. The bay, a great jewel-blue oval, stretches 
north and west in a fringe of hills. The sea side is 
almost closed by a string of rocks and islands, cop- 
pery-brown stone reflecting in the still water. The 
inevitable Turko-Franco-Venetian fortifications, 
which once held the ship channels under their 
guns, lie at opposite ends of this immense natural 
defense work. 


ds modern town of Pylos was built yesterday, 
1829 to be exact, after the battle of Navarino 
ended Turkish power in Greece. The French- 
British-Russian alliance had sent down a fleet 
of twenty-seven warships to reason with Ibrahim 
Pasha, who was holed up in Navarino with eighty- 
nine warships and using the place as a base for 
widespread and bloody depredations. The dis- 
parity in guns was by no means as large as that in 
ships, a mere matter of two to one, and through 
what His Britannic Majesty later described as a 
deplorable misunderstanding, the allied fleet ut- 
terly demolished the Turks. This piece of careless- 
ness deprived London and Paris of a long and 
interesting diplomatic hassle, but it also left Greece 
independent. The boatman who takes visitors 
out to view the island breakwater, the fine swim- 
ming.beach, and the cavern full of stalactites 
happily points out, on the way, the Turkish hulks 
rotting in the depths of the clear bay. 

The French Army built modern Pylos in a 
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bathtub-shaped scoop in the hills behind the 
fortification at the southeast harbor mouth. What 
would be the vertical end of the tub opens on the 
bay, and what would be the bottom is occupied 
by a pleasant, tree-shaded square surrounded by 
arcaded shops and scattered. with overflow tables 
from the cafés and restaurants. A large platform 
at one end of the seawall serves as a turnaround 
for buses. 

When | arrived in Pylos, one of these buses had 
managed to back over the wall. It was resting 
on its undercarriage, with the rear wheels hanging 
ludicrously in space, and all Pylos was drifting 
down to the square to observe it. Since nothing 
was being done, the crowd drifted off again, for 
Greeks are not inclined to stand about in the 
noonday sun on the chance that something will 
happen. Something did happen, however, for 
when I came by there again three hours later, 
the bus was back on all fours. 

The town is charming, the bay is magnificent, 
but the reason for going to Pylos is Nestor’s palace, 
lately excavated under the direction of Dr. Carl 
Blegen of the University of Cincinnati. The site 
was located, after a certain amount of study and 
consideration, by asking the present inhabitants 
of Pylos if they knew of any really strange ruins, 
and the answer was, in effect, “You must mean 
that old stuff up on So-and-so’s place. The poor 
man is always catching pots when he plows.” 
The pots were the real thing, and years of expert 


' digging have brought up Nestor’s capital, which 


proves to be the most comprehensible and delight- 
ful of the Mycenaean remains. 

Nestor's town lay about halfway around the 
bay, some ten miles north of the present Pylos. 
The road to it runs through thickly planted farm 
country where olives, wheat, immense lemons, 
squash, tomatoes, and bananas scramble lushly 
together. A huge black sow was tethered to a 
tree, and across the road her six black piglets were 
also tethered, each to his own smaller tree. De- 
spite the sleek pigs and the thriving crops, the 
houses were generally disheveled and seemed held 
together by makeshift repairs. 

An unromantic corrugated iron roof on stilts 
identifies the diggings, which are located at the 
top of arather mean little hill. The little hill is the 
last of a series — the place is on a plateau — 
commanding a view of the whole bay of Navarino, 
the encircling hills, and the opén sea beyond the 
breakwater. Standing at his own door, Nestor 
could count cattle on the hillsides, shipwrights at 
the docks, warships and merchantmen in the bay, 
and finally, looking out through the channel, he 
could observe that the galleys coming in flew no 
known signal, and order out his patrol boats. 

Construction of the iron roof has prevented the 
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weather from getting at the remains of the palace, 
which, although reduced to the lower two feet 
of its walls, presents a perfectly understandable 
design with bits of painted floor and the lower 
borders of frescoes still intact. Nestor's family, the 
Neleids, evidently liked space, and, having plenty 
of iton their airy plateau, they never developed the 
habit, interesting to archaeologists but villainously 
confusing to everyone else, of putting new buildings 
on top of old ones. There is an old palace to the 
left, storage rooms and workshops to the right and 
rear, and the main palace marching unmistakably 
down the middle. 

The young Greek in charge of the place had no 
English and needed none. He indicated, gra- 
ciously, the main door. He placed himself on one 
of the low square slabs that flank it, snapped to 
attention, and sáluted an imaginary dignitary. 
Beyond a square court with four columns and two 
more sentry boxes was a narrow, crosswise room 
with benches. This was evidently where people 
awaited audience with the king, and they did so 
in comfort, for the little room to the left was a bar. 
The caretaker dived into it, drank an imaginary 
glass, opened an imaginary hatch, and called for 
orders, but the act, although hilarious, was un- 
necessary. The place could be nothing else in the 
world but a bar. There was an arrangement for 
cooling jugs of wine, and on the floor, exactly 
where they had fallen when the shelf burned out 
from under them, lay the fused remains of an as- 
tounding number of clay goblets. Dr. Blegen is 
rumored to have advised a visitor who marveled 
at the inventory of Nestor's drinking vessels to 
spend an evening in a Greek tavern and watch 
the glasses go. The man who told the story added, 
grinning, “They haven't changed a bit." 

In the throne room, the round, raised hearth 
stands intact. Its sides are painted with a pattern 
of formal flames, and parts of the floor still show a 
giddy blue-and-red stippled pattern. There is a 
square marked out for the throne, and I think a 
tall man could have sat on it and cocked his heels 
on the rim of the hearth. Perhaps Nestor was too 
dignified for this, but he cannot have been too 
short. The benches outside were not constructed 
for little people. 

The palace must have been a brilliantly hand- 
some structure, for the fresco fragments retrieved 
and carried off to the local museum indicate that 
all the principal rooms were painted with animals, 
birds, people, and fish interspersed with flowers and 
mythical beasts, and that the building was several 
stories high. It was also well laid out, with rooms 
of a reasonable size, corridors proceeding logically 
from one spot to another, elaborate water and 
drainage systems, and a general effect of four- 
square common sense, The style and subject 
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matter of the frescoes resemble what was found at 
Knossos, but the clear ground plan is the absolute 
antithesis of the muddleheaded ramblings of 
Minoan buildings. 

It is easy to imagine living people at Pylos — 
servants pattering soft-footed through the corri- 
dors, the barkeep rattling goblets, a lady-in- 
waiting poking her elegantly coiffured head out 
of the queen's doorway to ask the name and rank 
of the latest guest, the distant chink of metal from 
the armorer’s quarters. The pleasant but intermi- 
nable baritone rumble from the throne room 
would be Nestor, telling the latest promising young 
war chief about the siege engine Odysseus con- 
cocted at Troy. By Artemis, mourns the lady-in- 
waiting, retreating in a tinkle of gold bracelets, 
he's told it hundreds of times, and I shall never 
understand the thing. Madame, it's that horse 
again. 

Played at Pylos, this silly game involves no 
visions of domestic murder or slave gangs sweating 
to move a twenty-ton lintel. Nestor's foundations 
consist of neat, manageable stones, and the super- 
structure, which began close to ground level, was 
carried on wood. The storage jars still lined up in 
the magazines are of a readily maneuverable size, 
about like small hogsheads. In addition to liking 
space, order, comfort, and a good view, Nestor did 
not burden his people with awkwardly’ outsize 
objects. At least, he didn't do it regularly. The 
museum in Athens has a wine cup from Pylos that 
is Gargantuan, but it is also unique. 

Like Mycenae, Pylos has a defensive encircling 
wall, but it is not noticeable, being well away from 
the palace and not yet completely dug out. What 
can be seen of it has an odd look, somehow frivo- 
lous, as though its construction was a matter of 
convention rather than caution. The defense wall 
— this season's indispensable accessory for the 
truly chic stronghold. So the Neleids, nothing if 
not chic, had a wall which they never intended to 
hide behind or to defend, being sea people who 
expected to meet sea raiders outside the harbor 
and beat them, if worst came to worst, on the 
beach. Land defense must have been the business 
of Mycenae and Tiryns, those great grim piles of 
stone overhanging the route across the Isthmus of 
Korinth. 

When the Dorian horde came down from the 
north and took Mycenae, there was no hope of 
holding Pylos. Perhaps the Neleids did not try, for 
tradition has it that despite the destruction of the 
other royal houses of the Mycenaean confederacy, 
they survived. Nestor’s descendants escaped by 
ship to Athens, which never fell to the invaders 
because the Athenians withdrew to their wickedly 
unscalable acropolis and rode out the Dorian 
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flood. They bragged about it for centuries after- 
ward, while grass took root in the charred wreck- 
age at Pylos and dust covered the few valuables 
missed by the Dorian looters and finally somebody 
planted an olive grove, and the spot where Nestor’s 
palace had stood was so utterly forgotten that 
sober scholars insisted it had never existed at all. 

It did exist, though, the western marine frontier 
of a sprawling confederacy in which Mycenae 
held the central crossroads, Sparta controlled a 
rich supply base in the lower Peloponnese, and the 
far northern borders were patrolled by men like 
Ajax and Achilles, strong in the arm and weak in 
the head. It was a handsome, luxurious, highly 
organized and literate city, and its resurrection 
has provided modern Pylos with visitors and a 
tourist hotel to put them in. The Greek word for 
hotel means just that, a place to put foreigners in, 
or guests, since the language makes no distinction 
between the two. 

This hotel has a fine view of the harbor and a 
good place to swim, and like most of its breed, it is 
ferociously clean, possessed of hot water and com- 
fortable beds, and hasn’t a decent reading light 
on the premises. The cooking is designed for 
northerners with a suspicion of onions, a terror of 
olive oil (Its greasy"), and a conviction that 
dysentery rages murderously over the Greek coun- 
tryside. The coffee is instant and vile, but the 
bottled-water supply is limitless. 

I retreated to a restaurant on the square and 
sat under the trees while the sunset blacked out the 
rocks of the breakwater and a slow shadow crept 
around the bay. First the line of yellow beaches 
vanished, then the dull-red roofs of farmhouses, 
then the green slopes where the olive trees grow. 
At last only one high field shimmered on the sum- 
mit of a northern hill, mother-of-pearl against the 
indigo sky. The final xenophobic fly went home 
to bed — they never seem to bite a Greek —a 
light chill swept in from the water, and three juke- 
boxes twanged into “‘Never on Sunday.” 

The waiter, a formidably efficient boy of thir- 
teen or so, arrived to ask, “You don’t eat at the 
tourist hotel?” He grinned with pure commercial 
satisfaction, a twist of his nose implying my escape 
from unspeakable culinary horrors, and we settled 
to a happy debate on red mullet versus shrimp, 
souviakia versus roast, three mysterious vegetable 
casseroles, salad, yogurt, wine, beer, and four 
kinds of fruit. A couple of dim lights flickered on 
the far curve of the bay, and the evening star laid a 
long, even glimmer across the whole stretch of 
quiet water. In a taverna up the square, the first 
glass of Saturday night smashed with a fine ex- 
plosive crackle. Some things haven’t changed 
a bit. 
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l Clar Snow In Ded China 


BY JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


Edgar Snow has perhaps gone further to penetrate the partitions of ignorance which separate Red China and the 


United States than any other living American. For an appraisal of his new book, THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIVER, 


we turn to Jonn K. FAIRBANK, historian, teacher, and director of the Hast Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 


versity. During the war Mr. Fairbank served as special assistant to the American ambassador at Chungking, 
China, from 1942 to 1943, and as director of the United States Information Service in China from 1945 to 1946. 


| oe Snow was the first journalist to get into 


' the small northwest area known as Red China in 


1936 and give the story of Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers to the outside world. Red Star Over China, 
published in 1937, became a classic, read every- 
where for its biography of Mao, its account of 
guerrilla tactics, its prognosis of the trend of 
China's revolution. Twenty-five years later Snow 
has discovered Red China all over again. In 1960 
he spent five months touring the country, the first 
American reporter who had been there in the 
old days to do so, and thus he can give us before- 
and-after comparisons. The Other Side of the River 
(Random House, $10.00)- makes effective use of 
his background knowledge of Red China. It is a 
bit as if Marco Polo were playing Rip van Winkle. 

Like any major work on a great and controver- 
sial problem, The Other Side òf the River gives the 
inquiring reader homework to do on many prob- 
lems of attitude and judgment. The book is full 
of vivid firsthand detail, personal insights, and 
not a little philosophizing about the condition of 
mankind. What lies behind it? What were the 
author’s assumptions and sensitivities, his aims and 
opportunities? How far did he penetrate the 
mainland scene? How can American readers 
evaluate (taking into account their own personal 
and perhaps barely conscious attitudes concerning 
Red China) Mr. Snow’s attitude and experience, 
and the various attitudes of the Chinese whom he 
saw, from old friends among the leadership to 
young Party activists and peasants in villages? 


What realities of China today filter through all 
these layers of feeling and interpretation? 

Leaving aside the embarrassing question whether 
it is feasible to generalize about 700 million 
people, as we daily try to do, we can look first 
at the author, then at his book, and through it, if 
possible, at China in 1960. 

When Ed Snow became a journalist on J. B. 
Powell’s China Weekly Review in Shanghai in 1928, 
he was twenty-two years old, fresh from Kansas 
City, on his way, as he thought, around the world. 
By the time he got into Red China in 1936, he 
had had seven years’ experience of the treaty 
ports, the great northwest famine of 1929-1930, 
the Japanese undeclared war of 1931-1932 (which 
he reported in Far Eastern Front), and student 
movements at Yenching University outside Pei- 
ping. Like so many Westerners, he had become 
an intimately involved and. yet immune spectator 
of Chinese life and its intricate daily struggles, 
especially the absorbing intensity of personal and 
political relations in a society where the individual 
must rely not on impersonal institutions, but on 
other people. By the time Mao Tse-tung, Chu 
Teh, Chou En-lai, and the other Communist lead- 
ers had completed their hegira, the Long March, 
escaping from central China to the northwest, and 
were ready to tell the story of their struggle, Ed 
Snow at the age of thirty was prepared to under- 
stand its implications and report it in very human 
terms. 

Red Star Over China made him, more than most 
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successful journalists, a sort of institution, an in- 
terpreter of the Chinese Communist revolution. 
Some critics felt that without him it might never 
have occurred, or at least not gained so much 
attention. After the united front of 1937—1940 fell 
apart, he left China, though not before he had 
helped found the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
movement and seen the Red areas again in their 
wartime expansion. In 1941 Snow prophesied in 
The Bate for Asia that "liberals who build up 
hopes that the Communists of China are ‘different’ 
and ‘only reformers’ and have abandoned revolu- 
tionary methods . . . are doomed to ultimate 
disillusionment.” 

As a Saturday Evening Post correspondent, he saw 
wartime Russia and India, post-war Europe, 
Japan, and Korea, yet he remained a China hand 
in the common meaning of the term — he had 
left a bit of his heart there. Snow’s career and 
opinions are so fully on record, surveyed also in 
his autobiography, Journey to the Beginning (1958), 
that he is a fairly definite quantity. He is sym- 
pathetic to the domestic human aspirations of 
revolution, unresponsive to its ideological dogma, 
and has the advantage of thirty years? perspective 
on the hard conditions of Chinese life. 


Gu back to Peiping, as the first expe- 
rienced American journalist in a decade, was not 
easy. The State Department, Snow says, tried its 
very best to dissuade Look magazine from sending 
him. His sharpest strictures are applied to Mr. 
Dulles’ obstruction of journalists’ going to China. 
He believes Peiping welcomed him in 1960 partly 
because as early as 1949 he had prophesied Com- 
munist China's independence of Moscow, and 
accordingly he had been banned from Russia 
during Stalin's lifetime. Apparently the Sino- 
Soviet rift had widened enough to let him in. 

Many old friends met him at the Peiping air- 
port. In five months, from July to November 
1960, he visited nineteen cities in fourteen prov- 
inces, had seventy-odd interviews with all kinds 
of people — no lack of “opportunity to see China," 
despite the usual limitations on a foreign reporter, 
traveling with guides and usually interviewing 
through interpreters. He found all-wave radios 
sold everywhere and available in most hotel rooms. 
He roamed Peiping alone with a camera and 
brought out all his films uncensored. *'Chinese 
security is built into the society," he explains at 
length; the whole community is trained to check 
on all its members. 

In addition to all the sights, inspections, recep- 
tions, and briefings, Snow spent a total of about 
twelve hours conversing with Premier Chou En- 
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lai, ate with Chairman Mao in his home, and 
spent some nine hours interviewing him. He also 
caught up with the life histories of a multitude 
of people he had known before. All this makes a 
big book in eighty-six short chapters. 

The Other Side of the River gets its title from 
Pascal: “A strange justice that is bounded by a 
river! Can anything be more ridiculous than that 
a man should have the right to kill me because he 
lives on the other side. . . ." This expression of 
the present-day human dilemma, how to avoid 
organized killing while maintaining differently or- 
ganized societies, indicates Snow's rather non- 
ideological, humanitarian view: Communist China 
exists, we all have to coexist. Caught between 


' opposed societies, he is in the usual area specialist's 
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dilemma — how to bridge the Pacific in meaning- 
ful terms. His Chinese hosts wanted him to 
transmit their sense of historical grievance and 
proud accomplishment. American readers may 
want him to evaluate Red China in a few well- 
chosen words, pro or con. Both may be frustrated. 
Snow is neither an inexperienced traveler sus- 
ceptible to the sheer enthusiasm of a fellow 
traveler nor a Kremlinologist chiefly devoted 
to analyzing power relations as betrayed in Com- 
munist jargon. A field reporter, he tries to avoid 
the oversimplicity of the library researcher, who 
deals only with documents, not people, or of the 
columnist, who has to know what he thinks in the 
first place. His first-person narrative is a mixture 
of conversations, epitomes of history, reminiscent 
personal flashbacks, analyses of institutions, and 
comments on policy. When the Party faithful tell 
him: This road was only a mule track before 
Liberation, Snow can reply: That's strange, I rode 
a truck over it in 1939. 

No other volume on Communist China has 
covered so broad a range with so much perception. 
Nevertheless, "travel in China," says Snow, 
“provides no magic bag of answers." To make it 
more difficult, the returning traveler confronts at 
home an “amazing number of things people know 
about China which just aren't so" — for example, 
widespread starvation, of which he could find no 
evidence in 1960. “They were all dying,” he says, 
*but apparently only at about the same rate 
people are dying everywhere." 

The main impact of The Other Side of the River. 
lies, I think, in its indication of how dangerously 
wide the river really is. On the American side 
there is stereotyped ignorance, due less to lack 
of data than to lack of comparable experience. 
For America “to accept the Chinese revolution 
requires too big an act of imagination from a 
country that has not suffered, itself, for nearly a 
hundred years.” 

On the Chinese side there is, first of all, the arro- 
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ple, it’s only American imperialism. 
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. gant doctrinaire and puritanical zeal of the revo- 


lution, now implanted in so many sincere and 
devoted patriotic youths. Snow found Chinese 
soldiers, for instance, obviously shocked at the 
idea of premarital sexual relations and baffled by 
the concept of being a conscientious objector. He 
found that enthusiastic schoolgirls who were eager 
to quote Chairman Mao were otherwise unin- 
formed and uninstructed about the outside world. 

In recording his conversations with Chinese 


` young and old, Snow continually assesses their 


lives in their terms and in our terms, and tries 
looking at “imperialist?” America and Communist 
China through their eyes as well as ours. Many of 
these exchanges take on a wry sense of irony. He 
soon learns to anticipate the clichés. **I knew what 
was coming next and silently joined him in 
chorus . . . ‘nothing against the American peo- 
>» 

In general, the industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, spurred on by the zeal of the revo- 
lution, seemed truly enormous, ‘much greater 
than I had expected to find.” Similarly, the col- 
lapse of the statistical system, which contributed to 
the economic collapse after the Great Leap For- 


. ward of 1958, was due in part to overzealous 


statistical reporting, with “‘politics in command." 
That the revolutionary ardor overreached itself in 
1958 was partly Mao’s responsibility. 

As to Mao’s view of the world, Snow feels “‘his 
grasp of the Western world is a schematic one 
based on methods of Marxist analysis of classes 


as they exist in backward economies like the one 


he grew up in. He lacks sufficient understanding 
of the subtle changes brought about in those 
classes in advanced ‘welfare states’ by two hun- 


dred years of the kind of transformation China is 


only now entering.” These out-of-date assump- 
tions as to Western realities are reinforced by lack 
of contact. “Mao was never out of China until 
. 1949. He has never seen any non-Com- 
munist foreign land, not even India or Japan. . . 
Up to 1962, only one person in the Politburo, 
Lo Fu, had ever seen any part of the New World.” 
Snow cannot forget that the American leader- 
ship is in an equal position of ignorance. It has 
never seen the new China, but seems content to 
rely on intelligence which is necessarily collected 
and filtered for security purposes. Returning after 
his marathon talk with Mao, he was invited to the 
State Department for an interview which lasted 
only ten minutes. “It shocked me that the Ameri- 


- can instrument to whom Mao Tse-tung had 


bothered to talk for nine hours — obviously with 
the expectation that he might reach an ear in 
the White House — could be so completely 
wasted." Mr. Snow believes that the mutual Sino- 
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American ignorance is mutually maintained. 

His experience of both sides leaves him a liberal 
in his views, and liberal with criticism. The book 
winds up with several broad surveys of cold-war 
areas that seek to ascertain a method whereby 
opposing interests might possibly be reconciled. 
However much one may agree or disagree with 
this individual view, its contribution lies in the 
bifocal effort to comprehend both sides in emo- 
tional as well as rational terms, an effort which 
is seldom really made on either side, since all ob- 
servers have been staying on one side of the river, 
loyal and ignorant, dutifully responsive to the 
strategic and abstract considerations of their 
national interest, quite unable to respond to the 
human goodwill which is usually felt on the per- 
sonal level by the distant “enemy.” This all but 
fatal estrangement of peoples, in a world now so 
shrunk by technology, can be overcome only by 
the peoples themselves, by an ‘‘alert and knowl- 
edgeable citizenry" capable of recognizing that 
as a race **we do stand at the threshold of Child- 
hood's end.” 

Snow's conclusion bears a typical optimism 
which a more pessimistic historian may question. 
The Sino-American estrangement has grown up 
since the 1920s, when China's revolution first 
entered the villages and began to take on national 
forms quite alien to the prosperous, legal-minded, 
individualistic American tradition. Ed Snow's 
caustic criticisms of various aspects of the United 
States reflect partly the frustrations of a whole 
generation of Americans interested in China who 
have seen many liberal dreams fade and the Sino- 
American divergence steadily widen. Just at the 
time in the 1940s when Communism seemed to 
Americans in the United States to become their 
mortal enemy, it seemed to the Chinese people in 
China to become their savior. Ever since, the na- 
tional life of each people has been oriented against 
the other. The Sino-American antagonism, like 
the Sino-Soviet, comes from the deep-seated con- 
flict of national interests, values, and attitudes. 

How to resolve the Soviet-American conflict 
rightly preoccupies us. Since the Soviets developed 
their missiles, we have built up a considerable 
program of diplomatic contact and cultural ex- 
change. This contact seems helpful to us in avoid- 
ing a disastrous Soviet-American conflict. Red 
China, however, as yet has no missiles. We have 
already fought once, in Korea, but we still avoid 
the kind of journalistic, academic, and cultural 
contact we have with the Soviets. 

In the absence of contact during the last thir- 
teen years, ignorance and self-righteousness have 
increased on both sides of the river. They can lead 
only toward further conflict. 
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The Bouki of the Olio 


A Story by SALLIE BINGHAM 


Southern-born and a graduate of Radcliffe, class of 1958, SALLIE 
Brneuam started the writing of fiction while she was in college. One of 
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her short stories won the Dana Reed Prize for 1957 and was reprinted 


in THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 1959... Her first novel, AFTER 


SUCH KNOWLEDGE, was published by Houghton Mifflin in 1960. 


us afternoon that summer, rain or shine, the 
yellow taxi would turn into Pion Way at six min- 
utes past six o'clock and stop in front of the house. 
Lutie's mother would spot it from the window 
seat where she had spent the day, licking envelopes 
for charity and watching the world go by, and she 
would call, “Lamb Tail, I believe I see him." 
Given a chance, she would add, ‘“‘Lutie, I’m not at 
all sure he should park there. It’s marked No 
Parking, and you know I try to be impartial." So 
Lutie was nearly always ready when Shriver came, 
and she would run downstairs and out the door 
with the long day coiled like a spring behind her. 

Outside, she would calm down and walk slowly, 
under the weight of her mother's watching, across 
the strip of burned grass to the yellow taxi. 
Shriver had never been known to get out for her, 
but he would lean across the seat to open the door. 

Several times a week, Lutie brought a picnic 


hamper' packed with tuna fish sandwiches and 


hard-boiled eggs — the same meek food she and 
her mother took every April to Burning Bush State 
Park to see the wild flowers. For Shriver's sake, 
she would add a pickle jar of gin and ginger ale; 
the picnic was to be eaten in his rowboat, the Dolly. 

The Dolly was the only thing Shriver owned. 
The taxi, of course, was borrowed — he was a col- 
lege graduate, the taxi job was only for the time 
being — and he lived in a boardinghouse on Third 
Street. Even the town he worked in, the town 
where Lutie bought every stitch she wore and ate 
cottage cheese salads with girls she had known in 
school, had no claims on Shriver. He had hitch- 
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hiked up from Florida, stopping in Louisville be- 
cause the trucker he was riding with had a load to 
deliver at a cigarette factory. After two years, 
Shriver still did not know the names of the city 
streets, and he usually had to ask his passengers to 
direct him. When they did, not know, he would 
telephone Lutie from a diner — “Ah, hello, did 
you ever hear of a place called Shawnee Park- 
way?" — cutting into her quiet morning with a 
question about a place she might have heard of, 
but would surely never want to be. For some rea- 
son, most of Shriver's customers wanted to go to 
the South End. l 

He would never have kept his job for so long if 
his boss, a man named Daddy Armstrong, had not 
had such respect for education. Daddy had never 
had a collegé graduate driving for him before, and 
he was so impressed that he let Shriver.keep the 
taxi at night, after work. Lutie sometimes thought 
of telling Daddy, in a joking way, that she knew 
every crack and seam in that taxi’s cocoa-colored” 
plastic upholstery. But that was ancient history — 
before the first of July, when Shriver bought the 
rowboat for twenty-five dollars and christened it 
with a bottle of ginger ale. 

One afternoon toward the end of August, when 
the heat was at its height, they parked the taxi 
on Henny’s Public Pier and took out the picnic and 
carried it down to the Dolly. Lutie got in first and 
settled herself in the stern. She was chary of her 
white piqué dress; the Dolly’s seats were still not 
really clean, although she had gone aftér them 
with a scrubbing brush. Shriver cast off from the 


Detail of drawing by Philip Kappel. Courtesy of Putnam’s & Coward-McCann. 
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iron ring and gave the shore a shove with his foot, 
and they drifted out into the oily river. 


L was hot enough to raise the smell of the yellow 
mud which the spring flooding of the river had left 
caked on the low-hanging trees. Under the trees, 
the banks were beaten bare except for poison ivy, 
lovely in autumn; back farther, green corn no- 
body owned grew as high as forests. The bare 
roots which humped along the banks were used 
for moorings by the houseboats. Lutie and Shriver 
drifted past one, the Sugar Belle, snubbed up 
tightly against the bank; there were geraniums 
in her window boxes under blue-striped awnings, 
and deep inside, a radio was playing softly. Next 
they passed an inhabited barge, with laundry 
limp on a line and a woman hunched over, stirring 
dinner in a tin pot. 

Shriver dropped the mooring rope in a wet 
tangle on the bottom of the boat, and Lutie said, 
“If this is my house, you should make more ef- 
fort," as she bent to pick it up. Shriver said, “Be 
careful, now," and started for the rowing seat. 
He was a tall person, not heavy but large, and each 
time he put his foot down the boat dipped to that 
side. At last he sat down and fitted the oars, 
which were not even a pair — one was blue, and a 
foot longer — into the oarlocks. He pulled the 
boat around in a tight circle. *I never thought to 
see the day when Pd put up with a person afraid 
to dirty her skirt," he said, watching the way Lutie 
was handling the wet rope. 

“Every time I come home with a spot on my 
skirt, Mother thinks she's lost me," Lutie said. 
“Look out for that boat.” The river was crowded 
in the late afternoon, and half the people on it 
didn’t know beans. The big motor cruisers were 
just excuses for mindless lechery; they were always 
running aground on Hog Island with an un- 


. married couple in every berth. 


Shriver pulled the Dolly to the left just in time. 
He did not lower himself to look over his shoulder 
at the houseboat they had barely missed. ‘‘Did 
your mother give you a lot of jaw about getting in 
late last night?" He sounded practically hopeful. 

Lutie did not answer until she had taken a good 
look at the houseboat they were passing, the Doreen 
Ann, and drawn her own conclusions from the beer 
bottles and the fat women sitting with their legs 


-up. It was Shriver’s river, not hers. The only 


river she knew was the protected stretch below the 
yacht club, where her father used to sail his Light- 
ning every Sunday until he died. 

“She didn’t say anything, except she had gotten 
a little lonely," she answered Shriver finally, and 
when he huffed she decided not to tell him that her 
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mother had drawn her down onto her bed: 
“Lambie, these nights go on and on.? Her moth- 
er's sweet wistfulness, as well as the pink crepe de 
Chine nightgown she was wearing, had reminded 
Lutie of the nights just after her father's death, 
when they had been close and sorrowful as two 
birds in a nest. Shriver did not know anything 
about the sweetness of that bedroom, where the 
shades were always down and the drawers were 


full of hand-embroidered underwear and lavender . 


sachets, breathing. Shriver was always saying she 
could not eat her cake and have it, but her mother 
needed her, and for more reasons than one. 

“It would be better if she did get angry with 
us,” Shriver was droning on. “Then at least some- 
thing could be discussed." He failed to understand 
that nothing could be discussed with her mother 
except clothes or the weather, which covered a 
good deal of ground. *'Eighty-nine at six forty- 
five; I heard it on the radio," her mother would 
say, and if Lutie replied, “I didn't suffer," it 
meant her evening with Shriver had been nice 
and well behaved. Twice her mother had almost 
lost her, when the humidity had risen as high as 
the heat and the only thing Lutie could think of 
was to shed her clothes and her complications and 
lie back in cool passion, allowed if not admired. 

* Duck," Shriver warned, and he leaned on the 
oars while they floated under a low limb. ‘The 
funny thing is, I sort of like her," he said, begin- 
ning to thrash the oars again, “and she sort of 
likes me. Remember that time I came to dinner? 
She kept saying, “Thank you, Mr. Ellis, for giving 
my little girl some excitement.’ ”° 

Lutie laughed. “Excitement!” 

He leaned on the oars. '"Ihats all it’s been, 
isn’t it, Lutie?” 

“Oh, Shriver, we've been over and over that . 
ground.” 

*We're spared a lot," he said, going back to 
joking. He never would drive her to the wall. 
“Think if she actually liked me and we had to go 
there to dinner every other night. Over the peach- 
walnut soufflé she'd be asking me my intentions.” 

“It’s not that I mind Shriver Ellis being poor 
and half educated and having no future," Lutie 
mimicked what he must think her mother would 
say. “Its just he's such a plain person." 

“Does she mean my face or my soul?” 

She looked at him. It hurt, to have to say. She 
knew his face so well she couldn't defend it, even 
from her own spite. He was yellow-brown from 
a summer on the river, and his eyelashes and eye- 
brows were bleached out white, so that he looked 
as though he were always startled and staring. Yet 
it was a plain face, one she wouldn't have had any 
trouble losing in a crowd. He had spotted brown 
eyes which still did not really interest her — his 


soul? — and his cuticles rose halfway over his 
nails, and she never could think of his size with 
any comfort. Sometimes she thought it was his 
sheer bulk which prevented her from wanting to 


see him without clothes and not, as he was always: 


hinting, the look she would find afterward in her 
mother's eyes. He would simply have too much 
flesh to bear, once he was naked. And such solemn 
flesh! She had known from the first time she rode 
out from town in his taxi that Shriver was differ- 
ent from the well-bred boys she knew, who would 
roll all over you on the country club golf course 
and then go back to college and send you a post- 
card: How's tricks?" 

“Your soul, I guess she means,” she said, and 
then she hated herself for a minute, because after 
three months of necking and straining she was still 
holding him down to jokes. “Oh, Shrive," she 
said, ‘‘it looks like we never can be serious." 

That was a mistake. He dropped the oars and 
came for her, getting over the seat on all fours like 
a bear getting over alog. The boat dipped to one 
side, and she held on with both hands. “Go back, 
Shriver. You'll sink us both." But he was already 
kissing her on the ear and leaning his full weight 
on her shoulders until she thought she would cave 
in. “How about some supper, it must be way past 
seven o'clock," she said, reaching under his arm 
for the picnic basket. 

He sat back then. “All right, church social. 
How much am I bid for this box?” 

Unwrapping the sandwiches, she pressed each 
piece of waxed paper out flat and laid it back in 
the hamper. “You should have married a poor 
man," Shriver said, “with your ways." 

“Don’t get ugly with me, Shriver. Shall we tie 
up to the shore?” For the last five minutes, they 
had been floating sideways across the river. 

“If we tie up, I'll try to get you to go on the 
bank, and you'll fight me about it for an hour." 

I am just a girl, she wanted to say. I am just 
frightened. I wear elastic garter belts with blue 
roses and white cotton petticoats with eyelet em- 
broidery, and although I really like you, I do not 
know your ways. But he had shamed her out of 
using those excuses. “All right, then, we'll just 
float wild in the river," she said, handing him a 
tuna fish sandwich to plug his mouth. 

Watching him eat, she knew that was what she 
really wanted: to feed him, with homemade lemon 
cupcakes and gummy chess pies, with hot love and 
cool affection, beef stew and jellied broth, until he 
was finally filled up and could let her be. “TI guess 
it doesn't mean anything," she said, to rile him, 
peeling an egg. “All the good meals we've eaten 
together, the picnics and the casseroles and the 
blue-plate steak dinners. I guess nothing means 
anything, to you, except that.” 
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"It's pretty thin pickings.” 

“Not for me, it isn’t.” 

“Well, maybe not, but you have your house and 
your mother, and pretty soon, that job practically 
running L.A. Leak Dry Goods. And all your other 
neat little things." 

"I don't see why you have to be so pitiful. You 
have your job, your life —" She had to stop there. 
His life had no more to it than a gnat's. Hitch- 
hiking up from the South with his family dead or 
gone; he didn't even have a picture to show her 
of the place where he'd been born. Thin pickings, 
indeed ! 

“You're right,” he said. “All my life, ve had 
my job and my life and the whole weight of myself 
on my hands. It's not a satisfaction." 

“Have another tuna sandwich,” she said. She 
refused, of all things, to pity him. 


A. sHE held out the sandwich, she heard the 
drumming of a big boat. “That reminds me, we 
haven't seen another boat for an hour," she said, 
and she shaded her eyes to admire the big blue 
motor cruiser coming toward them slowly and 
trailing a wide wake. “L Heure Bleu, Port of Lou,” 
the gold letters along the bow read. Lutie re- 
membered the name; the boat docked at her 
father’s club. Now she saw three people laid out 
in lounge chairs on the top deck. As the boat came 
closer, one of the people leaned down and said 
something to the man who was steering, and they 
all laughed. The big horn honked rudely, twice. 

“Blat, blat," Shriver said, making a face over his 
shoulder. He turned back to Lutie. ‘“You’re 
bound to know I can’t go on this way forever.” 

That made Lutie angry; she wouldn't stand for 
threats. “You know what I wish?" she said. “I 
wish for just one second I was laid out in a deck 
chair on that boat, with a Tom Collins in one hand 
and about six dozen peanuts in the other. Just for 
one minute, so I could enjoy myself.” 

“Al right, Miss Priss,” Shriver said. “I thought 
it was something else holding you back, but I 
guess it's nothing but goddamned prissiness." 

“Don’t you curse at me, boy,” she said, flushing. 

Blat, the horn said, over her head. 

Shriver grabbed an oar and began to thrash the 
water. Lutie looked up and saw the big boat 
hanging over them. 

She reached for the blue oar. Shriver was pull- 
ing them around in a circle. The motor cruiser 
hummed and thumped as the engines were re- 
versed. She screamed at Shriver, but he gave a 
last desperate thrash and they turned in under 
the blue cruiser's bow. Lutie reached to fend it off, 
and then she felt Shriver's hand in the small of 
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her back and she fell, scraping her shin on the side 
of the rowboat. © 

Coming up with a gasp in the warm water, she 
thought, thank God, no more arguments. 

Then a wave slapped her in the mouth and she 
drew in a long gasp of water. Choking, she spat 
out, and then remembered to breathe through her 
nose. It felt stripped. She had been in the water 
all summer, and now it felt more comfortable than 
the air. Treading water, she began to work off her 


. shoes. 


The stern of the big boat was already some dis- 
tance away, but the loud thumping of the screws 
was still vibrating in the water around her. Hear-. 
ing that, Lutie realized for the first time that she 
was in danger, and she heaved onto her back 
and began to kick for the shore. 

After a few kicks, she thought of Shriver and 
came upright in the water, pushing her wet hair 
out of her eyes and looking. 

He was floating about ten yards downstream, 
hanging onto the Dolly, which had capsized. The 
blistered brown hull rose and fell gently on the 
water. ‘‘Go for the shore," Shriver called in an 
ordinary voice. “Ill hang on to the boat.” Then 
he turned his head away, as though he had seen 
her hesitating. 

‘  Lutie hung a minute, treading water. One day 
on the pier, Henny had asked Shriver, “Can you 
swim?’’, and he had answered, ‘“‘Don’t you know 
I was raised at a country club?” 

Then she turned over on her back and began 
to kick toward him. 

The river, so calm and oily on the surface, was 
fierce a few inches underneath with an offshore 
current. Each time Lutie kicked, the current 
caught her foot and dragged it sideways. Soon 
she turned over on her stomach to measure the 
distance. 

Shriver and the boat had already floated farther 
away. This time Lutie did not hesitate; she turned 
over on her back and began to kick hard, dragging 
her arms up over her head and down through the 
water to make time against the current. Mrs. 
Leland, the lady swimming teacher, had given her 
a lesson every Monday in the shallow end of the 
country club pool; each time she had learned a 
stroke, Mrs. Leland had given her a lemon lolli- 
pop. The thought of the lemon lollipop made 
Lutie feel lost, and she tried to fix her attention 
on the small, the very small chop her feet were 

setting up in the water. 

A long way upstream, the big blue motor cruiser 
was nosing along the bank, and for the first time 
she thought, the bastards! They never even 
bothered to stop. . 

A little later she began to notice the weight of 
her dress, and she let her feet drop and came up- 
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right in the water, to work on the side fastening. 
Clumsily, she wrenched at the tiny hooks and 
finally eased the dress off one shoulder and then 
off the other, sinking, as she did so, below the 
surface. The dress was hanging around her waist 
when it occurred to her that she was about to 
put her foot on the filthy-muddy bottom. She 
pumped hard with her legs and came back up. 
She rested for a minute, then doubled over and 
worked the dress down over her knees. It fell away 
and hung in a white clot just below her feet. Free 
at last, she leaned back and swam on. 

Soon she grew tired and turned over on her 
stomach to try the crawl. She had never really 
mastered the stroke, and her legs kept sinking be- 
low the surface of the water. Each time she turned 
her face to take a breath, she looked at the shore. 
After ten breaths, she had to admit that she was 
not getting anywhere; the big white sycamore 
which had been opposite her head when she 
started was now just off her knee. So she lay and 
floated, giving herself up to the tug of the current, 
until the thought of Shriver drifting farther and 
farther away started her up again, hammering 
through the water. This time she had to stop 
almost immediately. Her legs had become limp 
and soft, and the current was pulling her out to 
the middle of the river. Dry panic clung to the 
roof of her mouth. Raising her arms once more, 
she thought, here I am in the middle of the Ohio 
River, drowning, and nothing has ever happened 
to me. That seemed more important than any- 
thing else. A feeling of great luxury was sweeping 
over her, and she raised her arms languidly over 
her head, knowing it was for the last time. 

Shriver caught her by the wrist and pulled her 
to the side of the rowboat. “Hang on," he gasped, 
“I can’t hold you." He folded her fingers over the 
narrow ridge of the keel, and then he let go of her 
and hung from both his hands for a moment, and 
then he put his left hand back over hers.: She 
shook her head, to tell him that she could hang on 
by herself — she knew, from his face, how long he 
had been waiting — but he kept his hand clamped 
over hers. So for a while she lay with her legs 
streaming out behind her and her cheek resting on 
the scaly hull of the Dolly. 

Then she raised her head and said, “We better 
get started." She looked around the end of the 
boat to gauge the distance to the shore. It did not 
look too far. She took a new grip on the keel and 
began to kick, and after a moment, Shriver 
started too, and the Dolly Iumbered forward. 

Their combined kicking seemed very strong, and 
she turned her head to smile at Shriver. “It’s you 
should have gotten the lemon lollipop.” He did 
not smile, and she wondered why he had to look 
so white and stricken when the shore was prac- 


tically within reach. Then he turned his head 
toward her and laid his cheek on the side of the 
boat, and she heard his kicking falter and stop. 
“Too heavy," he gasped. “You swim. PH wait.” 

Lutie looked around the end of the boat and 
saw that they still had some way to go. “I don’t 
know about you, but Pm not leaving the Dolly,” 
she said. 

"She's served," he whispered, and she saw that 
his eyes were closing. 

"Not yet, she hasn't." She was frightened; his 
voice sounded so peaceful and dull. *I take back 
what I said about the lollipop," she told him, 
trying to sound angry, and then at some expense 
she made a loud thrashing in the water with her 
feet. Without Shriver kicking, the boat hardly 
moved at all, but she went on working, out of 
pride, not daring to look at him. After a long 
time, she heard him begin to kick. But with only 
one foot. At least, that was the way it sounded. 
After her own pair of kicks, she listened for his, 
and the little soft splash he made, like a twig 
faling into the water, almost drove her mad. 
“Kick with both feet, you nuthead," she gasped. 
** You're supposed to be the strong one." But he 
did not even lift his head off the boat. 

Then the other side of the Dolly butted into 
something solid, jarred, hung still, and began to 
rock in place as peacefully as a porch swing. 


Na slowly, with heavy paddling motions 
which had no connection with any stroke she had 
ever learned, Lutie eased around the end of the 
boat, holding on with one hand. She saw the 
branch they had hit, jutting like a horn out of the 
brown water. But when she tried to stand, the 
sweet soft mud sank away beneath her, and so she 
had to leave the boat nodding against the branch 
and paddle farther in. When she had found a 
place where she could stand, chin-deep in still 
water, she marked it in her mind and swam slowly 
back to the boat, where Shriver was hanging. 

“Come on. We're there.” She had to unbend 
each of his big fingers to get him off the keel. 
“Swim.” But he hung, a dead weight, off her 
hands until at last she grew angry and said, “At 
least make some effort.” It was quite a way to the 
shore, and she had to drag him the whole distance, 
hitched in the crook of her elbow. Even then, he 
kept slipping away from her, stiff and unmanage- 
able as a waterlogged piece of tree. At last she 
was standing and he was sitting or crouching be- 
side her in the shallow water. 
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She stood beside him, mechanically wringing 
out her hair. 

Presently he looked up, and she saw that his 
eyes were bloodshot from the water. ‘Can you 
make it from here?" she asked formally. 

He nodded, and when she leaned down and 
hooked her hands under his arms, he struggled to 
his knees and finally to his feet. Standing, he 
leaned his whole weight on her, and she felt, with 
strange wonder, his weight, and his weakness. 
Then he leaned away from her and walked care- 
fully to dry ground and sat down. She followed 
and sat down near him. 

After a while, she asked, “Why didn't you look 
at me all that time I was trying to get to you?” 
She made it sound as though he had been rude. 

He shook his head, knocking water out of his 
ears. “I guess pride cometh,” he said in a husky 
voice. 

“I thought you could swim. I thought that day 
on the pier you told Henny you could swim." 

“I thought you weren't going to make it, and 
all I could do was hold onto that boat and try 
to push it toward you.” 

Then she began to shiver. Her fingernails were 
purple, and her teeth clacked loudly in her head. 
“Pm too cold,” she complained, and she kneeled 
and pulled off her wet white slip. 

"Here," he said, and he took the slip from 
her and wrung it out. She looked at him. His 
white shorts were pasted to him with water, and 
water was running down his thighs, combing the 
dark hair straight. She watched him wringing out 
the slip, and then she looked down and saw the 
tops of her stockings and the metal hook of her 
garter. She sat down and tried to cover herself. 

“Oh, Lutie, you're freezing," Shriver said, and 
he took off his shirt, which was soaking wet, and 
wrung it out and laid it across her shoulders. 

She thought of saying, It’s late in the day for 
that, but instead she thought of his great weight 
when he had leaned on her, and his weakness. It 
seemed a wonderful mixture, wonderful and terrify- 
ing. 

Then he got up and went to spread her slip 
out to dry. Lutie watched him and pulled the 
sleeves of his shirt down to cover herself. He 
slapped the wet rag against his knee and spread 
it carefully on a rock, where the last sunlight lay 
in a little pool. He untangled the slip straps 
and draped them over the edge of the stone as 
though he had been doing this kind of thing for her 
for many years. Finally he turned around and 
came toward her, shaking river water out of his 
hair. 





Desegregation 


In the eight and a half years that have elapsed since the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down its decision banning segregation 


in the public schools, a civil rights revolution has taken place. For a closer scrutiny of the changing attitude of 


some liberals toward desegregation, we turn to Murray Friepman, who holds a doctorale in American political 


and social history from Georgetown University and who has been an intergroup-relations official for eight years. 


THE WHITE LIBERAL’S RETREAT. 


By MURRAY FRIEDMAN 


R THE forties and fifties, liberals, intellectuals, 
and many middle-class whites came to believe that 
the elimination of segregation was the central do- 
mestic problem in our country. There was general 


agreement outside the South that once this was 


accomplished a host of social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems involving the Negro would dis- 
appear and he would finally be able to take his 
place as an equal partner in American life. When 
the U.S. Supreme Court handed down its mo- 
mentous decision in 1954 banning segregation in 
the public schools, a high-water mark in the alli- 
ance of the liberal white and, the Negro was 
reached. The decision ‘set in motion the civil 
rights revolution we are experiencing today, in 
which the Negro, aided by a sympathetic white 
community, has been seeking entry into areas of 
American life previously closed to him. 

In the eight and a half years that have elapsed, 
a reaction to desegregation and to militant efforts 
by Negroes to achieve it has emerged among 
many of those who greeted the High Court de- 
cision so enthusiastically. These second thoughts 
have developed as a result of the pain and turmoil 
involved in making what proved to be difficult 
social adjustments. In some measure, too, his- 
torical anxieties about and antipathy to the Negro 
have reasserted themselves. Such a retreat or pull- 
back on the part of liberal whites (including many 
conservatives who are liberal on race issues) has 
important consequences for civil rights progress. 

One of the indications of this retreat appeared 
following the wave of resistance that swept 
through the South after the 1954 decision. North- 
ern liberals expected opposition, but when violence 


developed in Little Rock, Clinton, and other parts 
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of the South and public schools were closed, they - 
were startled by the extent of the upheaval. Gallup 
Polls have shown, as Charles Stember has noted in 
his recent study, Education and Attitude Change, a 
shift in attitude in 1957 among better-educated 
whites. Increasingly, they have been willing to ac- 
cepta slower and smaller amount of desegregation 
in the South. 

This mood was reflected by President Eisen- 
hower at press conferences, where he sidestepped 
expressing an opinion on the decision itself and 
cautioned that change must first come about in 
the hearts and minds of men. It is found in the 
hesitation of the Kennedy Administration (which 
has been far better on civil rights than its prede- 
cessor) to introduce new civil rights legislation and 
in the efforts of the President to find a national 
consensus on racial issues. 

While Northern opinion has firmly rejected vio- 
lence and outright defiance of federal court deci- 
sions on desegregation, as demonstrated in Missis- 
sippi, it has accepted token integration, the device 
Southerners have skillfully fashioned to avoid the 
consequences of integration. Apart from indignant 
Negroes who have reacted with sit-ins and other 
direct-action efforts, few voices have been raised 
against token integration, in spite of the fact that 
less than 8 percent of Negro children in-the South ° 
are attending desegregated schools, less than one 
percent if we exclude, border areas such as Wash- 
ington, .D.C., and Baltimore. Northern opinion 
was satisfied "with progress made when Atlanta, 
Dallas, and a few more cities admitted a handful of 
Negro children to white public schools for the first 
time without violence. 

"This new understanding of Southern adjust- 
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ment problems on the part of white supporters 
of integration also results from certain changes that 
have taken place in the North. The heavy exodus 
of Negroes from the South since World War II has, 
to a large degree, shifted the center of the race 
problem to the metropolitan areas of the North 
and West. The Negro is no longer an abstraction 
to the white liberal but a concrete reality — in 
many instances, a potential or actual next-door 
neighbor, a classmate of his child’s, a coworker at 
office or workbench. This confrontation very often 
points up the gap between the worlds of the Negro 
and the liberal white. 

The white lives in a middle-class society marked 
by an emphasis and overemphasis on education, 
aspiration, and advancement. The world of the 
Negro frequently is the urban slum. Itis a world of 
slum housing and slum living, where violence, 
family dislocation, and blunted hopes are the 
norms. (There is, of course, a middle-class Negro 
community, and it is growing, but most whites 
have little or no experience with it.) Contact 
with it produces shock and disgust, as in the de- 
scription by Marya Mannes of the West Seventies 
in New York, where she grew up. There are still 
some nice people there, she writes, but they are 
lost in a “brown sea of squalor.” 

Liberal whites are, consequently, caught in the 
dilemma of believing in equal rights for Negroes 
and even of working for them, while at the same 
time attempting to escape from the real and fan- 
cied disadvantages of desegregation. In*recent 
years, they have helped put on the books of many 
cities and states laws banning discrimination in the 
sale or rental of housing, yet they themselves have 
been moving to the farthest reaches of the cities and 
to the suburbs. They have pushed up the enroll- 
ment at private and parochial schools, shut their 
eyes to the widespread practice of gerrymandering 
of school district lines to avoid integration, and 
helped to create pressures for separating slow from 
rapid learners in the public schools, a process 
which often results in keeping middle-class white 
children apart from Negro and Puerto Rican 
youngsters. 

I do not want to oversimplify this situation. The 
movement out of the older areas of cities has always 
been a form of advancement for Americans. And 
the pressure for separating slow from rapid learn- 
ers represents in no small measure concern among 
middle-class whites that educational excellence 
be encouraged. Liberals are genuinely worried 
about what the introduction of unprepared slum 
children will do to their schools. They are fearful 
that physical commingling of middle-class chil- 
dren with culturally deprived youngsters will de- 
press the level of the schools serving the former 
while the latter, unable to keep up because of in- 
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adequate preparation and background, will be- 
come even more embittered and hostile. Theresult 
is that many liberals, while opposed to color lines, 
are belping to make these lines stronger and 
tighter. 


I. wOULD be easy to dismiss liberal whites as 
possessing double standards and being as preju- 
diced as those they criticize, which some, in fact, 
are; nearer the truth, however, is the fact that they 
have been confronted with a series of extraordi- 
narily complex problems growing out of the need 
to adjust to a modern urban society large numbers 
of rural Negroes from the South suffering from 
inferior, segregated educations and other depriva- 
tions. The belief of the liberal whites in interracial ` 
justice, while morally sound, does not provide a 
useful guide for dealing with this situation. 

To add to his dilemma, the liberal white is : 
increasingly uneasy about the nature and consé- 
quences of the Negro revolt. Out of the bitterness 
and want that have been the lot of the Negro in 
our society has come a civil rights revolution 
whose explosive power worries and even frightens 
those people who traditionally have been sympa- 
thetic to the Negro. The N.A.A.C.P. and the 
Urban League were fashioned early in the century 
by. a coalition of whites and Negroes to change 
old and create new law on civil rights and help 
adapt the Negro to his new urban environment. 
These essentially middle-class techniques of social 
action are now labeled too slow by newer Negro 
(and some white) “direct actionists," who have 
turned to sit-ins and boycotts in the North as well 
as in the South, “buy Black” campaigns, and stri- ” 
dent demands by Negro leaders that Negroes be 
elected or appointed to office on a frankly racial 
basis. There has also been a growth in the Negro 
nationalist movement. 

Liberals are increasingly resentful of these de- 
mands. In testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee investigating alleged discrimination against 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in unions recently, 
David Dubinsky cried, “Pll be damned if I will 
support the idea of the professional Negro, the 
professional Jew, the professional Italian that a 
man should be a union officer because of his race, 
color, or creed. He should be an officer on his 
merits, ability, character." Quite so. But ethnic 
and religious considerations have long been a 
factor in public life, partly for practical reasons but 
also as a means of providing upward mobility for 
minorities. It is rather late in the game for lib- 
erals to hold up this yardstick rigidly to the Negro. 

White leaders who have not or who are thought 
not to have adjusted to the new tempo of racial 
change have come under bitter attack. (The 
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. Chicago Daily Defender recently called Dean Mc- 


Swain of Northwestern University, chairman of 
the Chicago Mayor’s Committee on School Board 
nominations, ‘a well-known Negro hater’ and 
charged his committee was ‘‘composed of men and 
women who are little removed from the Ku Klux 
Klan and White Citizens Council mentality" be- 
cause they had proposed no Negroes for school 
board vacancies.) These harsh criticisms, which 
many white liberals see as making little or no dis- 
tinction between friends and enemies, have an- 
gered many of them. 

Involved also in the disenchantment of some 
liberals with the new Negro is the realization that 
they are being thrust aside from positions of leader- 
ship in the civil rights effort. Having controlled 
this fight for so long and dictated much of its 
strategy, the liberals resent being pushed out. 
Jewish civil rights groups, for example, have al- 
ways felt a special interest in the Negro. Jews 
were active in the creation of the N.A.A.C.P.; 
for many years it has had Jewish presidents. More 
and more, Negroes are going it alone. Newer, 
completely Negro-led groups, such as Martin 


Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership . 


Conference, the Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and A. Philip Randolph's Negro 
Labor Council have charged or indicated by their 
actions that white civil rights groups and the more 
conservative Negro organizations have been mov- 
ing too slowly or not moving at all. This has pro- 


‘duced considerable friction within the civil rights 


coalition, as evidenced in the bitter debates be- 
tween Randolph and George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO. The N.A.A.C.P. has recently added to the 
tension by leveling charges of racial discrimina- 
tion against the Jewish leadership of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

The attacks upon Jewish civil rights leadership 
have been still another element in the growing 
estrangement of liberals from the Negro. A 
middle-class group with special status fears grow- 
ing out of their own experiences with discrimina- 
tion, Jews are worried about Negroes’ moving 
into their neighborhoods, which are often the 
first to be broken in the Negro advance. They are 
caught between their belief in interracial justice 
and a desire to join the middle-class exodus to the 
suburbs, a desire which has been heightened by 
evidence of Negro anti-Semitism and the rise of 
the “black nationalist’? movements. Jews, how- 


. ever, continue to remain in the forefront of the 


civil rights fight; they are often found in the leader- 


ship of efforts to stabilize mixed neighborhoods 


and are usually the first to welcome newly moved- 


in Negro families. 


In the final analysis, a liberal, white, middle- 
class society wants to have change, but without 


trouble. And this an aroused Negro community 
cannot provide, as was demonstrated in the 
freedom rides crisis. When the first riders went 
into Anniston and Birmingham, Alabama, in 
May, 1961, and were initially greeted by violence, 
there was strong sympathy for them. As the rides 
continued, however, the public mood shifted to 
apprehension. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy called for a 
cooling-off period. The head of the St. Louis 
Catholic Interracial Council, a veteran of more 
than twenty years in civil rights work, announced 
his opposition to the efforts of outsiders to bring 
about racial change while supporting sit-ins. 
“Whatever is used that increases racial tension," 
he concluded, “‘is not good, per se.” By June 21, 
the Gallup Poll reported that 63 percent of those 
aware of the rides disapproved of them. 

In his concern about avoiding social turmoil 
in race relations, the liberal white stands in danger 
of trying to contain the civil rights revolution. He 
cannot do this, nor would it be wise to do so if he 
could. It is a revolt well within the American 
tradition of social protest. Negro militancy, while 
it undoubtedly presents certain dangers, has ac- 
complished the white liberal’s goal of bringing 
about civil rights advances. Within a year after 
the first rides, barriers to racially integrated travel 
in the South largely disappeared. Important so- 


. cial change is rarely accomplished without con- 


flict; moreover, such change in the South has al- 
ways required pressures from other parts of the 
country. If the pent-up bitterness of the Negro 
community is not relieved by the type of gains 
symbolized in the accomplishments of the freedom 


rides or the equally successful boycotts to obtain 
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jobs organized by Negro ministers in many 
Northern cities, it might easily burst out in new 
and socially irresponsible directions, perhaps in 
the further growth of the racist, Negro national- 
ist movements. 

Another area of difficulty lies in the rift that 
has been developed between the white intellectual 
and the Negro. To no group is the Negro more 
indebted. It was the sociologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and liberal thinkers and writers 
who, beginning in the thirties, attacked the myth of 
the inferiority of Negroes and helped gain wide 
acceptance for the belief that Negroes should be 
accorded equal rights and opportunities. One of 
the major grounds on which the U.S. Supreme 
Court rested its decision on desegregation was the 
evidence of social scientists that public school seg- 
regation created in the minds of Negro children 
feelings of inferiority and denied them equal 
protection of the laws. It is significant that the 
Supreme Court has increasingly come under at- 
tack from critics outside the South for the reason- 
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ing used in its desegregation decision, although 
few’ challengé the end result of the decision. 
Lawyers have taken the High Court to task for 
basing itself “upon the quicksands of social 


psychology.” 


S isor 1954, there have been indications of a 
change in the way in which the Negro and racial 
problems are viewed by intellectuals. There has 
even been an attempt to make racism scientifically 
respectable. One group has emerged which in- 
cludes Carleton Putnam, a businessman and his- 
torian; Henry E. Garrett, former head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Columbia and a past 
president of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion; and Nathaniel Weyl, author of The Negro in 
American Civilization, who argue that Negroes are 
inferior biologically and in innate ability to whites. 
They cite various studies which show that the I.Q. 
of Negro children is below that of white youngsters, 
the discrepancy becoming greater with advancing 
years, and point to the high rate of Negro crime 
and social disorganization. They attribute this to 
differences in brain structure between African 
Negroes and whites rather than to environmental 
shortcomings, deprivation, and discrimination. 

While theories on racial differences have been 
repudiated by most social scientists, the appear- 
ance of these ideas and the seriousness with which 
they have been treated by some scholars and liberal 
thinkers are significant. Commenting on an arti- 
cle by Professor Garrett comparing Negro and 
white I.Q.’s in the Summer, 1961, issue of Per- 
shectives in Biology, Professor D. J. Ingle, head of the 
Department of Physiology at the University of 
Chicago, writes, "There are reasons for thinking 
that racial differences in intelligence may be real." 
And in a review of Weyl's book, Nathan Glazer, 
who collaborated with David Riesman in The 
Lonely Crowd, while critical of Weyl’s reliance on 
African brain-size data and on other points, con- 
cludes that he “‘is clearly free of any prejudice and 
deserves credit for having raised for public dis- 
cussion crucial aspects of the Negro question which 
receive little discussion in academic and liberal 
circles, and which are usually left in the hands of 
bigots and incompetents. . . . What are we to 
make of the high rates of [Negro] crime and de- 
linquericy, illegitimacy, family break-up and school 
dropout?” 

That there are intelligence and behavioral dif- 
ferences between Negroes and whites, taken as 
groups, is of course true. Most social scientists 
attribute these differences to the special historical 
experience of the Negro. The important thing is 
that these differences are not fixed, as the racial- 
difference theorists believe. We know that in 
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New York's Demonstration Guidance project and 
Higher Horizons programs, conducted in slum 
schools, dramatic successes have been achieved 
in raising I.Q.’s and improving the behavior of 
Negro and Puerto Rican children. These programs 
point to the importance of making up for cultural 
shortcomings and stimulating the motivation of 
children to learn and behave rather than investi- 
gating African brain size. 

lhe question that Glazer poses has been a source 
of growing concern to liberal thinkers (and to some 
Negro leaders) since 1954. John Fischer, in a 
widely discussed article, several months ago called. 
upon Negro leaders to look up from the civil rights 
fight they are waging and give attention to remedy- 
ing the behavioral and cultural shortcomings of 
the Negro. This emphasis has led to efforts such 
as Dr. Shepard's in St. Louis, to upgrade Negro 
slum children before they are thrown into the 
more difficult world of the middle-class white, 
and to the dramatic successes achieved by New 
York's Demonstration Guidance project and 
Higher Horizons programs. These efforts are a 
reflection of growth in the liberals understanding 
of the full dimensions of the race problem. 

There is some indication, however, that the 
effort, as Fischer puts it, to bring about changes 
in the habits, character and ambitions of a lot of 
Negroes" is causing some liberals to accept post- 
ponement of pupil desegregation, especially in 
slum areas, although they continue to accept the 
goal of integration. In his important and well- 
received book Slums and Suburbs, James Conant, 
while sharply attacking discrimination against 
the Negro, nevertheless sees no need to try to 
eliminate public school segregation that results 
from housing patterns and is not enforced by law. 
“I think it would be far better for those who are 
agitating for the deliberate mixing of children," he 
writes, “to accept de facto segregated schools as a 
consequence of a present housing situation and to 
work for the improvement of slum schools whether 
Negro or white." He would have the community 


. turn its attention to pouring money and social, 


services into these schools and into slum areas 
in order to bring its citizens up to the level of a 
middle-class society. ` 

Few would deny that this needs to be duse. and 
in massive proportions, but one can measure the 
distance the pendulum has swung when it is sug- 
gested that public school desegregation be dropped 
out of the process of dealing with the race problem 
in Northern cities. It has always been a cardinal 
tenet of the liberal belief that segregation plays a 
major role in contributing to the social dynamite 
stored up in the Negro slum because of the second- 
class citizenship it automatically confers upon the 
Negro. 
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How desegregation should take place and with 
what safeguards, so as to protect educational ex- 
cellence and maintain sound educational practice, 
are, of course, valid questions with which we must 
wrestle. But the public schools, which shape 
the thinking and attitudes of children and trans- 
mit our goals and values, should not be divorced 
from the effort to bring about an integrated so- 
ciety. 

While the statement that there has been a 
pullback on the part of liberal whites will shock 
many of those who sincerely want to help Negroes 
obtain full citizenship, the phenomenon is nothing 
new in American history. It occurred following 
Civil War Reconstruction, when many of the 
Negro’s staunchest allies retreated or withdrew 
completely from the civil rights battle. It has been 
difficult to sustain the effort to bring the Negro 
into the mainstream of American life in the face of 
the strains this creates — his cultural and eco- 
nomic shortcomings and the open and covert oppo- 
sition to integration that exists in all parts of the 
country. For hostility to according the Negro 
social equality has been almost as powerful a force 
in American life as has been the effort to secure 
these rights for him. On a trip through the United 
States in 1831, Tocqueville wrote, “The preju- 


. dice of race appears to be.stronger in the states 


that have abolished slavery than in those where 
it still exists; and nowhere is it as intolerant as in 
those states where servitude has never been 
known." 


One other historical parallel may help to illumi- ^ 


nate the process I am describing and to account 
for, particularly, the appearance of racist theories. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, there emerged a racist philoso- 
phy among certain intellectuals that coincided 
with the influx into the country of large numbers 
of impoverished immigrants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. The counterparts of Putnam, 


Weyl, and Garrett — who, incidentally, came to 
dominate intellectual thought on racialissues down 
to the 1930s — also felt there are innate mental 
and behavioral differences between these new and 
older racial groups, the inhabitants of Southern 
and Eastern Europe possessing characteristics that 
would make them a burden to the community. It 
is not hard to see that the appearance of many 
Negroes in the cities of the North and West, the 
immigrants of our own day, has produced a similar 
reaction among many, including sympathetic, 
whites. 

I do not mean to imply that all the moral fervor 
has gone out of the white liberals crusade on 
behalf of the Negro. Many whites have taken part 
in freedom rides and sit-ins. A pilot experiment 
has been completed in Philadelphia in which 175 
college and graduate students from campuses 
around the country spent part of their summer va- 
cation tutoring primarily Negro youngsters to 
overcome school difficulties. 

Nevertheless, an issue or series of issues has de- 
veloped between many liberals and the Negro, 
the heart of which seems to be this: many liberals 
are hinting to a restless Negro group that they | 
postpone their most urgent demands because 
many Negroes are not yet ready to be integrated 
into a white middle-class society and the social 
costs, in terms of conflict, may be too high. One 
writer in the liberal New Leader suggests a new 
Negro strategy of disengagement to repair the 
damaged communication lines between whites and 
Negroes. In other words, to the Negro demand 
for “now,” to which the Deep South has replied 
"never," many liberal whites are increasingly 
responding "later." But the Negro will accept 
nothing short of first-class citizenship, now. It 
will call for a great deal of patience and under- 
standing among those who make up the civil rights 
coalition if racial progress is not to be seriously 
jeopardized. 


ATLANTIC “FIRSTS” 


For seventeen years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incentive to short-story writers. In January, 1946, 
we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts” — short stories by unestablished writers making 
their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce the following prizewinners for 1962: 


First prize of $750 awarded to 
ANDREW FETLER 
for “Longface”’ 
in the December issue 


. Second prize of $250 awarded to 
OSCAR MILLARD 
for “Time Enough for Glory” 
in the October issue 
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BY GERARD BRUCKER 


GERARD Brucker is a graduate of Stanford University 
and a former newspaperman who more than a year ago 
decided to devote full time to writing. The father of 

a leen-aged son and daughter, Mr. Brucker has lived 
continuously in California since 1930 with the exception of 
his service in the Army Air Force during World War II. 


d whole thing began when I walked into the 
kitchen and asked my mother if Tina — this girl 
who had been going around with us for a couple 
of days — could. have supper with us and spend 
the night. 

Mom looked at me, kind of shook. Dad, mixing 
their drinks over by the sink, looked at me too, 
and I could tell he was mad. But he usually is, 
unless he's about half gassed. 

“I don’t know,” said Mom. *Idon'tthink we've 
got enough. Well, maybe —" 

*She's right out in the living room, Mom.” I 
had to say this because Mom was talking pretty 
loud and excited and I knew Tina could hear. 

My father came over to talk to me, low. 

“What the hell's the idea, Steve? Why don’t 
you let us know ahead about these things? We've 
just arranged to farm out Janie for the night, and 
your mother and I were going to La Rancherita 
to eat and down to have some drinks with the 
Robertses later.” 

Now, Janie is my kid sister. Three and a half 
years younger than me. I was born before Dad 
went overseas, and Janie after he got back and he 
and Mom got relocated. Their sending Janie to 
spend the night with a friend meant they wouldn't 
be home until late, if at all. 
their latest drinking buddies. They'd had a dandy 
at our place the other night, while I was up in 
L.A. Janie told me all about it when I got back, 





The Robertses were . 
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and what she didn't tell me, they did. Everybody 


had got loaded. 

“For Christ's sake, Steve, how can that girl 
stay here when Janie's spending the night out 
and we're not going to be here?" My father asked 
the question, but I spoke to my mother. 

“She hasn't got anyplace else to stay, Mom." 

* What's the matter with where she's been stay- 
ing?" my father asked. 

*"They threw her out. Her girl friend's mother 
got mad and told her to get out." 

“They threw her out! And you expect us to 
take her in here? Why did they throw her out?" 

“I don't know. Her girl friend's mother is real 
mean. Tina said something, and she got mad and 
told her to get out." 

* Well, why doesn't she go home then?" 

“Dad, she lives in Palm Springs. . She was over 
here visiting this girl friend for the holidays, 
and her plane reservation to go back isn't until 
tomorrow afternoon." 

“Wel, I'm sorry, Steve.” My father didn’t 
sound or look sorry at all. **She can’t stay here. 
It’s out of the question. We're not running a home 
for wayward waifs. If Janie was going to be here, it 
might be different. Even then, if those other peo- 

Drawing by Calvin Burnett. 
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ple threw this girl out, they must have had pretty 
good reason. Doesn't she have any other friends, 
girl friends in town she can stay with?” 

His voice wasn't low anymore, and so that Tina 
wouldn't hear any more of this I went into the 
living room and told her to wait for me out front 
in the car. 

Mom and my father brought their. drinks into 
the living room and sat on. the sofa. My father 
had made himself a martini, which is usually a 
badsign. Janie had been upstairs getting ready to 
go out; now she came down. 

“Janie, you know this girl, isn’t there anybody 
else she can stay with?” Dad asked. 

“Maybe Suzy Blake.” 

“There. Steve, why don't you call Suzy Blake 
and see if this girl can stay there tonight? That'd 
be a lot better than having her here with just you 
and Joe in the house." 

Joe was the cousin of Eddie and Freddy Martin. 
He had been using the spare bed in my room 
sincé we came down from L.A., because he 
didn't like Eddie and Freddy’s mother, and I 
think, too, he was interested in Janie., Janie isn't 
as bad as she used to be, now that she's fourteen 
and in the ninth grade. 

Janie and I went upstairs to call Suzy Blake, 
but they had houseguests and there wasn't any 
room for Tina. 

My mother came upstairs, and I asked ne for 
money to get something to eat at the drive-in, and 
she gave me three dollars. In the living room my 
father was sitting drinking his martini. He didn’t 
pay any attention when I went out the front door. 

I drove to the drive-in and we ate. We took our 


time and then drove around for a while, not.góing 


anyplace, just moving. Finally we wert'to the 
Martins’, and Mrs. Martin said my mother had 
called and said it would be all right for Tina to 
spend the night at our place. 

I learned from Janie the next day how after I 
left the house Mom and my father talked about it 
for a long time. My mother was worried, me 
having gone off that way with Tina. My father 
started. out saying the girl was a no-good tramp, 


" the way she'd been bumming around with me and 


Eddie and Freddy the past couple of days. No, 
wonder those people threw her out, he said. 

He was mad, too, about her age. What was I 
doing running around with a girl so much younger 
than me? Somewhere he'd got the idea Tina is 
Janie’s age. She isn’t, she's two years older. 

But like my father does lots of times, especially 
when he's drinking — maybe always when he's 
drinking — after he got through running Tina 
down he said, “Oh, hell, I suppose it’s better for 
her to be here, even alone with Steve and Joe. 
What the hell, we've turned this place into a 


e 
boardinghouse already this vacation. One. more 
won't hurt, even if itis a little tramp.” And he said 
he supposed I had sense enough not to get in real 
trouble with the girl. . 
So Mom called the Martins and léft word that 
it was all right for the girl to SAY at our house 
that night. l 


W. KILLED some time at the Martins’ while 
Eddie and Freddy got dressed up in coats and ties. 
Tina and I sat on the couch in the family room 
and watched TV. Mrs. Martin came in the room 
a couple of times and just looked at us sitting 
there and then walked out. I don’t think she 
liked it much, but she didn’t say anything. Mrs. 
Martin worries a lot about Eddie and Freddy. 


. She's always been OK with me, but I could see she 
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didn't much like me having Tina along. 

When Eddie and Freddy were dressed we all 
watched TV until the program ended and then 
leftin my car. Eddie didn’t want to drive his new 
car, a’58 Ford wagon, on New Year's Eve because 
there would be a lot of cops out and he'd already 
had too many tickets. 

On the way to my. house we parked around the 
corner from the liquor store where Eddie can pass 
for twenty-one. He's a little goofy-looking, with 
big ears, a thin face, and a long nose, and unless 
he's smiling he looks a lot older than eighteen. He 
doesn't smile much. There are some places I can 
get by, especially beer joints around Oakland, 
because I’m so tall, almost six-four, and I look 
old enough with my long hair whenever I don't 
wear my glasses. It seems every time someone 
asks for my ID it's when Pm wearing the glasses. 
Or my complexion is broken out. 

Eddie came back with a couple of large Cokes, 
a six-pack of beer for Freddy, and a half pint of 
vodka. Eddie's mother had given him ten dollars 
for him: and Freddy before we left their house, and 
I had five bucks besides the change from the three 
dollars Mom had given me for supper at the 
drive-in. 

When we got to the house Mom's car, the white 
Bonneville wagon, was gone from in front, so we 
just carried the booze in with us. 

We went in the kitchen and opened both Cokes 
and poured some into a glass for Tina, who.doesn't 
drink much. Eddie and I filled the Coke bottles 
with vodka. We put our thumbs over the tops and 
turned them upside down to let the vodka mix. 
Freddy opened a can of beer and put the restin the 
refrigerator. 

We went in my room, and everybody sat on 
the twin beds except Eddie, who sat in the rattan 
basket chair that tips you off on the floor if you 
sit too far forward. We drank and talked for a 
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while, and then I shaved and changed, taking my 
pants and white shirt with me into the bathroom. 

I was tying my tie for the third time, trying to 
get the ends even, when I heard footsteps through 
the living room. I got to the bedroom door in 
time to keep my father, walking through the 
dining room to the kitchen, from seeing Tina 
sitting there on the bed. Tina had ducked into the 
bathroom when he came back. 

“You got the word," Dad said. ‘“‘About it 
being all right for the girl to stay, I mean." 

“Yeah. Thanks." 

I got an idea from his eyes that the booze was 
getting to him. His breath stank of garlic from 
the Mexican food and of beer. 

"What's going on?” 

He looked around at Eddie and Freddy, at the 
Cokes sitting on the TV. Freddy had stashed his 
beer someplace. For some reason this made me 
think of the rest of the six-pack. I couldn’t remem- 
ber whether we had put it in the refrigerator or 
left it on the kitchen sink. 

“The beer is Eddie's," I said. 

“Huh? What beer?” 

So it was in the refrigerator, and he hadn't seen 
it. - 
“In the kitchen. It’s Eddie's." 

This was real stupid. He knows I drink beer 
sometimes. But not very often around home. He 
and Mom keep saying they don't mind if I drink 
around home, just don't drink much when I go 
out. But for some reason I always do it the other 
way around. I just can't feel comfortable drinking 
around them, especially Mom. I don't know why 
I wanted to make a point that the beer wasn't 
mine. But I guess it didn't matter. He just looked 
at me kind of puzzled; what Pd said about the 
beer didn't seem to register. 

“Well, your mother and I are going down to the 
Robertses’. I don't know when well be back. 
Probably not very late, though." 

He always says they won't be late, but they 
usually are. But once in a while they do get back 
early, so I've never wanted to plan anything 
around the house when they're out. 

He left. A few minutes later, after Eddie and I 
had finished our vodka and Coke, we all left too. 
We took the six-pack and what was left of the half 
pint with us. 

We drove around a while. We went to Paul's 
house. His folks had some people in, just a small 
party. Paul said he was staying home. He'd just 
got back from Mexico the day before. He goes 
there every vacation with one of the teachers from 
high school; they mess around the archaeological 
sites. We said hello to his folks and went into 
Paul's room. He brought us some beer from the 
kitchen, and we drank it and then left. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE 


We went over to Dave’s. He was all dressed up 
and just about to leave for a party at some girl’s 
house. Half a year at college has changed Dave 
a lot. He used to be a real nice big hulking slob, 
a good tackle and a bashful kid. But he’s lost 
some of the weight now and actually looked al- 
most smooth, dressed up like he was. 

Dave’s folks were out, so he got us a beer too, 
and we sat in the living room and drank it and 
talked until he said he had to go. 

"Why don’t you come on up to the party?” he 
said. “I don't think they'd mind. You all know 
Louella, anyway.” 

We said maybe we would. But Tina said she 
couldn't go to a party like she was. She had on a 
skirt and blouse but low-heel shoes. So we went 
back by the house, and I got her Janie's black 
high-heel shoes, and they fit. 

Joe was at the house, and I asked him if he 
wanted to come along with us. But he said he 
was going out with a guy he knew from surfing, 
to the show and then to the guy's house to play pool 
on a half-size table his kid brother had got for 
Christmas. 

He left, and we drove up and parked down the 
street from where the party was. After a while 
Dave came out with Louella and stood by the car. 
Dave and Eddie and I finished off the vodka, 
and Freddy opened two beers. He drank one him- 
self, and Tina and Louella shared the other. 

Louella said it would be all right if we came 
to the party, but the way she said it we knew she 
was afraid it would make trouble with her folks. 
So we said thanks anyway, but we had to go some- 
place else. 

We drove around La Jolla a little, but it was 
pretty dull. So we went down through P. B. and 
Mission Beach and turned left at the Amusement 
Center, past the Bahia Motel and across the 
Ventura Bridge, not going anyplace in particular. 

The big new hotel just past the bridge, the 
Islandia, was alllit up. I guess it's the newest and 
fanciest place in San Diego. 

Without any particular reason, I turned off the 
highway into the parking lot. “Lets see what's 
going on," I said, kidding. 

«Sure, why not?" said Eddie. 


W. PARKED the Opel in the parking lot, walked 
around for a while, and finally went into the main 
dining room, which was all fixed up for the New 
Year's Eve party. It must have been about ten 
thirty by that time, and there were a lot of people 
there, most of them pretty drunk. Nobody paid 
any attention to us when we walked through the 
door, but after we'd been inside a little while 
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some woman came up and handed us funny hats 
and paper leis and noisemakers. 

“Now, have a good time,” she said. 

So we watched for a while, and it was pretty 
good. We were especially stoked at just walking 
in like that, because I took a menu from one of the 
tables and it said the price for dinner and a bottle 
of champagne was twenty-five bucks a person. 

After a while Tina and Freddy wandered off 
someplace and Eddie and I worked our way 
toward the bar. We thought about trying to buy 
a drink, but then decided it wasn’t worth maybe 
getting turned down because the drinks at a place 
like this would cost too much anyway. So we just 
stood around a little way from the bar and 
watched the people. 

We noticed a couple of older women at the bar 
that seemed to be alone. They must have been at 
least thirty, maybe thirty-five, but they weren't 
too bad-looking. One of them smiled at Eddie. 
He said hello, and she said, “Well, hello there.” 


The other one smiled at me and said hello and I 
‘said hello back. We got talking to them, and 


pretty soon we asked them if they’d like to dance, 
and they said, “Why not?", both smiling real big 
at us, getting their kicks over dancing with a 
couple of kids like us but not laughing about it, 
just feeling good. 

So we danced with them. Mine asked me what 
I did, and I told her I was a junior at Berkeley and 
she seemed impressed. I asked what she did, and 
she said she was a private secretary to some big 
executive at Convair and so was her friend and 


' they lived together in an apartment on the beach. 


When the music stopped we took the women 
back to the bar and said thanks for the dance. 
They invited us to have a drink with them but we 


said no, we had to find some friends who had 


come with us. _ 

We found Freddy and Tina near the entrance 
and went out to the car and opened a couple of 
beers. We talked for a while about getting in the 
place like that and all the people drinking and 


. Eddie and I dancing with the two women. We 


shared the beers, and when they were finished 
Eddie said, Lets go try the Bahia.” — ; 

So we drove over there, and it was the same 
thing. We just walked into the main dining room 
and nobody said anything. 

We sat at a table that people seemed to have 
left. A waitress came up, and we ordered Cokes 
for Tina and Freddy and drinks for Eddie and 
myself. She didn't say anything about our IDs, 
just brought the drinks. We paid for them. 

Then it was midnight and some man in a tuxedo 
gave a countdown at the mike. and the band 
played “Auld Lang Syne” and everybody kissed 
everybody and we all kissed Tina. Everybody 
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made noise with whistles, and the waitress came 
with a tray and gave us four glasses of champagne. 

We drank the champagne and then got up and 
wandered around the place some more. Maybe 
half an hour later we missed Eddie and looked 
all over before we found him. 


N ow, the people that own the Bahia own an- 
other big motel, the Catamaran, which is also on 
Mission Bay, about two miles north. They have a 
scaled-down version of a Mississippi riverboat that 
runs back and forth between the two places on 
weekends and holidays, with a bar and a five-piece 
Dixieland band. 

The boat was loading at the Bahia docks. 
Standing on one-side of the short gangplank, tak- 
ing money from the people as they got on, was a 
man in a yachting cap. Across the gangplank 
from him stood Eddie, deadpan serious, also taking 
money from the people going on the boat. He 
was so businesslike standing there, taking the 
money, saying something to the people as they 
started up the gangplank, it broke all three of 
us up. When I stopped laughing I walked over 
nearby to hear what he was saying. 

“Thank you, sir," he said when a man handed 
him a couple of bucks and started to steer the 
woman with him up the gangplank. 

"Happy New Year from the Bahia," Eddie said. 
“Bon voyage, yo’ all.” 

Hearing this broke me up again, and I had to 
get away fast. I went back and told Freddy and 
Tina, and they broke up too. 

When people stopped coming they cast off the 
ropes and the boat pulled away from the dock. 
Eddie waved at the man in the yachting cap and 
walked up the path to the motel. He went past 
without looking at us, but a couple of minutes 
later he walked up behind us. 

“How much did you get?” I asked. 

“Fifteen or twenty bucks, I guess.” 

“How come the man there let you get away 
with it?” 

“I just walked up and told him they sent me 
down to help him." 

We walked around the docks, looking at all the. 
power cruisers tied up there. When the boatcame . 
back Eddie went to stand by the gangplank again 
and collected more money. We watched from a 
little way away. After a while the man in the 
yachting cap waved at Eddie. “You finish up," he 
said. I'm going to get a drink." 

So Eddie stood there taking the money until no: 
one else came. Then, when they were getting 
ready to cast off the ropes, all four of us went on 
the boat. The Dixieland band was completely 
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gassed and sounded like a high school pep band. 


Most of the people on the boat were gassed. But ` 


we got a charge out of watching them try to dance 
to the band and out of seeing the lights all around 
the bay reflected on the water. 

At the Catamaran things were real Sur It 
didn’t look as though they'd had as good a party as 
the Bahia anyway, and it was getting pretty late. 


^ We waited until the boat headed back. There 


was nO one taking tickets at this end. On the 
boat, Eddie went and talked to one of the crew. 
He came back shaking his head. 

“That guy at the Bahia was a phony,” he said. 
“They don't charge people to ride on this thing. 
Can you imagine anybody doing a thing like 
that?” 

Things had slowed down at the Bahia, too. We 
got in the car, shared the last can of beer, and 
drove toward home, throwing out the empty beer 
cans and the vodka bottle. 

All the way along La Jolla Boulevard a car 
gave me trouble, coming up close behind, swinging 
out to pull alongside, then dropping back again. I 
turned off into a side.street, and the car followed. 
I turned left onto the street behind the Town 
House Hotel, and the car followed, then pulled 
alongside. It got in front and moved in. I hit the 
brakes and pulled up at the curb. ` \ 

Eddie and Freddy and I got out. Tina stayed 
in the car. Six guys got out of the other car. The 
guy in front was taller than me and a real thick; 
he must have weighed two-thirty. 

“Happy New Year,” the thick said. 

“Happy New Year," I said back. 

We kidded back and forth a little while, every- 
body milling around. The big guy tried to kick 
me between the legs. I saw it coming and kind of 
moved back, so he didn't get me real good, but it 
hurt enough anyway. 

He grabbed Eddie and Freddy, one hand be- 
hind the neck of each, and banged their heads 
together. Then he kicked Freddy between the 
legs real good and Freddy went down. We all 
started to yell, and I could hear Tina screaming 
from the car. 

A bunch of rent-a-cops ran over from the hotel 
and grabbed everybody, breaking up the fight 
before it really got going. The manager of the 
hotel came over. We told them what had hap- 
pened. A couple of the rent-a-cops said yes, they 
saw it all, that's the way it was. After a lot of talk 
they let us go. We got Freddy in the car and 
drove away. The rent-a-cops made the other 
guys let us get a start. 

I drove home and let Tina off. The front door 
was unlocked, so I told her to go up to Janie's 
room and go to bed. I didn’t know if the folks 
were home yet or not. Then I started to drive 
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Eddie and Freddy: home. Freddy was hurting 
bad, but he’ s areal tough kid and didn’t say much 


except how he’d like to get the guy that kicked 


him. 
Driving up Pearl, right by the Cleancraft laun- 
dry, we spotted the car that had forced us over. I 
turned onto a side road and went half a block, 

then parked in front of a building under construc- 
tion. We got out and hunted around until we 
found some good big two-by-fours. 

The car was still parked there on Pearl by the 
laundry and across from a liquor store that was 
still open. The guys saw the three of us coming 
with the two-by-fours, Freddy walking kind of 
doubled over; and they rolled up the windows and 
locked the doors of their car. 

Eddie swung his two-by-four and broke in the 
windshield. Freddy rammed the end of his two- 
by-four through a wind-wing. 

They came swarming out of the car. We backed 
away a little, standing together, holding our two- 
by-fours. The big thick looked goofy. His eyés 
were funny and his mouth crazy, and he was talk- 
ing in a high voice and not making any sense. 

I rammed the end of my two-by-four against his 
chest, and he staggered back. A little guy made a 
rush at Freddy, and Freddy hit him in the face. 
The little guy stood still, blood coming all over 
his face. He looked like he was hurt bad. 

The cops came, three cars of them. When we 
saw them coming, Freddy dropped his two-by- 
four and faded away, going into the shadows over 
by the.liquor store. 

Everybody was talking at once, mainly me and 
the big thick, and the cops couldn’t make much 
sense out of what was going on. So they took me 
and made me sit in the back of one car and took 
the big thick and put him in another. 

For a while it looked as though we were in real 


trouble, but we told the cops how the other guys - 


had run us off the road down by the Town House 
and come after us. The cops called the Town 
House and the manager said yes, his rent-a-cops 
had seen the whole thing. 


The cop that talked to me was the first good cop. 


I ever saw. “All right now,” he said. “Tell me 
you haven't been drinking so I can laugh." 

“I haven't been drinking," I said. 

He laughed. 

The cops went through the other car and found 
all kinds of evidence of alcohol. They went 
through my car and didn't find anything. 

Then it turned out the other guys were all from 
East San Diego. 

“All right," the cop finally told me. “It looks 
like La Jolla won one for a change. You can go, 
but don't let me see you around town again 
tonight." He hadn't even taken our names. 
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(we went back to our car we found Freddy 

4 in the shadows of the building under 

b "duction. “You guys go ahead,” he said. “I 

B SX i ba home from the liquor store, and they’ re 

^c ming down to get me.’ 

We drove home, and I told Eddie he could 

: sleep in the sleeping bag on the floor in my room, 

T Joe was asleep in the spare bed. He woke up, and 
i we told him what had happened. 

I went upstairs and looked in my parents’ room. 
The$ were in bed. There was a champagne bottle 
on the floor beside the bed. 

When I got back downstairs Eddie said he 
wanted to go home. I told him I couldn't drive 
him because that cop might get me. 

Eddie said he'd hitchhike. What if that gang 
was still hanging around town? I asked him. But 
he still wanted to leave. So I went in the kitchen 
and gave him a steak knife in case he ran into 
those guys or some queer picked him up. 

He told me the next day that's what happened. 
A guy alone in a car picked him up on the boule- 
vard. Eddie said he had to get home, told him 
where he lived. The queer tried to talk Eddie 
into going to his apartment. Eddie said no, he 
had to go home. 

“Oh, can't you spare fifteen minutes?” the queer 
said. Eddie said no and showed him the knife. 
The queer took him heme. 
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T next morning I got up early. Dad was up 
early too; he was going to watch the bowl games. 
I saw him pour a slug of vodka in his orange juice. 
Then he made himself an Alexander, using Mexi- 
can brandy and Kahlua. 

“Have fun last night?” I asked him. 

“Peaceful,” he said. 

Mr. Roberts had the flu, so they just had one 
drink with his wife, watched TV a while, and then 
left. On the way home they picked up the bottle 
of champagne at the liquor store. He and Mom 
drank half of it sitting in front of the fire in the 
living room and the other half up on the balcony 
in front of the upstairs bedrooms, watching the 

— surf in the dark. Then they went to bed. 

I had a bowl of cereal while Dad was fixing him- 
self huevos rancheros, fried eggs on a tortilla covered 
with hot sauce they’d brought home from La 
Rancherita. 

I went out front and stood on the sundeck over 
the garage, watching the ocean. It was a bright, 
cool morning. The winter surf isn’t much good in 
front of our house, and when it does get big it’s 
radical and comes from the north. The south swell 
in the summer is real good, though. 

Dad came out to stand beside me. 





I told him about the night before. Just the bare 
details. Going to the Islandia and the Bahia. 
And getting forced over, and kicked, and Freddy 
getting kicked, then finding the guys again and 
going at them with the two-by-fours. And the 
cops letting us go without even taking our names. 

He said something about its seeming the younger 
generation was taking over New Year’s Eve. He 
looked at me kind of funny. ‘‘Seems like you were 
pretty lucky, you know. With the cops, I mean. 
They could have hauled you in.” 

I nodded, and he went back in the house. A 
little while later he had the TV moved into the 
dining room and was watching the Orange Bowl 
and drinking a beer from the can. 

Mom came down, and I told her about the night 
before, too, all that I had told Dad and also about 
Eddie and I dancing with the women. She looked 
queer when I said they were old women, and she 
said, “How old?", and I said thirty or thirty-five. 

Tina came down, and we went out in the car 
and wandered around town all day, seeing people 
and telling everyone about the fight the night 
before. Finally Eddie and Freddy and I took her 
to the airport. 

When I got home for supper there was trouble. 
Mrs. Martin had been on tbe phone talking to 
Mom, and everybody was mad at me. Freddy 
had had to twist things a little to keep his folks 
from giving him a bad time, and it made it look as 
though I was to blame for the fight. He hadn't 
explained how the other car forcéd us over. 

' Then there was the knife, which I hadn't told 
Mom or my father about, and they were real mad 
about that. 

So my father called Janie and me into the living 
room, and with Mom sitting there he lectured us. 
It got real bad. He'd been watching the bowl 
games all day and drinking beer, and I guess all 
the teams he wanted to win got beat. He was 
drinking bourbon and water now. 

Finally he went too far, and I told him so, and 
Mom started to cry. After a little of this I left. 

I drove around a while, up to the Martins’, and 
talked to Eddie and Freddy, and they said if I 
wanted I could have my father call them and 
they'd back me up. 

When I got home things had quieted down 
some. Janie said Mom had told my father he'd 
gone too far. After a little more talk we let it go. 
I was still mad, and so was my father, and Mom 
was crying a little, but we let it go. 

Later, in the kitchen, Mom started asking me 
about Tina. She always wants to know everything 
about any girl she sees me with, even only once. 

_ When she asked me if I was going to write Tina 
in Palm Springs I told her no, I couldn't, because 
I didn't know her last name. 
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The present lax statutes, riddled with special advantages, 
follow a crazy-quill pattern, and the Kennedy Administration 
has promised tax reform along with a tax cul in 1963. The 
background and possible results of this bill are here analyzed. 


The author, writing under a pseudonym, is a tax lawyer with 
a New York firm. 


A: MILLIONS Of Americans have heard, taxes may be cut in 1963. As few 
realize, this does not mean a bonanza. A big chunk of the relief will come in lowered 
corporation taxes and will not be felt directly by the taxpayer. Even the fairly 
sizable drop the Administration is projecting — perhaps $6 or $7 billion — will 
give the average taxpayer only $65 more spending money, and unless Congress does 
something about the withholding rates, this may mean simply a refund the next year 
or a series of hardly noticed reductions in the quarterly payments of estimated tax. 

This is not because the government is fainthearted. The overall cut is not designed 
as succor for the oppressed but as a stimulus to business, a recognized Keynesian 
move to pump a strong dose of consumer demand into a vacillating economy. Each 
taxpayer may never feel the money come and go, since Administration studies indi- 
cate that 94 cents of every dollar cut will be spent instead of saved, adding a near- 
term demand factor of over $6 billion. 

` There are many economists, some of them as close to the White House as Jobn 
Kenneth Galbraith, who feel that this tack is wrong. The economically orthodox 
! (and they include a surprising number of congressmen) object to the very severe 
budget deficit which the resulting drop in revenue will inevitably produce. The 
Galbraithian school would tolerate the deficit all right, but would simply create it 
in the other direction, by increasing government spending rather than consumer 
consumption. 

The White House is not necessarily for a smaller government-spending role, but 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers has persuaded him that the present 
tax rates are stultifying the economy, especially by tending to pinch off post-recession 
upsurges before they have ripened into genuine recoveries. The Administration's 
almost legendary concern with *getting the country owns has overcome any 
lingering doctrinaire hesitation. 

Rate slashing is, however, only half of the tax program which President Kennedy 
will send to the Congress this January. The second part is tax reform. Many politi- 
cal commentators have already dismissed the chances for reform, on the grounds that 
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Congress will accept none. But there can be no 
question that the Administration attaches the 
greatest importance to it. The President's decision 
against cutting taxes in 1962 was clearly predi- 
cated not only on Congress’ coolness to an immedi- 
ate cut but also on Secretary Dillon's view that the 
President should not fritter away a year ahead of 
time the only conceivable quid pro quo for congres- 
sional approval of his distasteful reform ideas. 

It has been a persistent policy of this Adminis- 
tration that the existing tax structure is in need of 
major overhaul and that this overhaul must take 
into account not only some traditional ideas of tax 
fairness but some harsh new facts of economic life 
which the changing world has thrust upon us. The 
Revenue Act of 1962, though cut down from what 
the President requested, was a solid first step. 
And if Mr. Kennedy can get Congress to take 
successive steps in 1963, or over a period of years, 
the result could be some dramatic changes in the 
relative size of certain individuals’ tax bills and an 
equally dramatic change in the orientation of the 
tax law toward business. 


E ROM the Internal Revenue Code’s tables of 
tax rates, one detects a reasonably clear and con- 
sistent pattern based on two simple principles: 
first, the rule of tax equality, or tax neutrality — 
that every taxpayer experiencing the same increase 
in wealth should bear the same tax; second, the 
rule of progressivity — that as a taxpayer's income 
goes up, the percentage of that income taken in 
tax also goes up, to an almost confiscatory maxi- 
mum of 91 percent. 

The first rule, a basic concept of equality be- 


. fore the law, applies to taxes paid both by individ- 


uals and by corporations; but the second affects 
only the individual's tax. That is what is known 
popularly as ‘‘soaking the rich." But its purpose 
is not to raise a wad of revenue from the upper tax 
brackets. Only a tiny fraction of the government's 
revenue could under any circumstances come from 
the wealthy — there are simply too few of them. 
It is the expression of a social policy which seeks 
to fertilize democracy by redistributing the wealth 
and narrowing the economic gap between the rich- 
est and poorest members of society. While differ- 
ences of opinion exist on just how steeply the 
progressive rates should rise and how high they 
should ultimately climb, these general rules seem 
widely accepted. What, then, is all the fuss about? 

The trouble is that practice falls a sad distance 
short of theory. For example, the rate tables indi- 
cate that a married man with an income of $1 
million should pay a tax of $859,000, or almost 86 
percent, but he doesn’t. Statistics for the latest 


available year, 1960, reveal that taxpayers in the 
$1 million-and-over class paid only some 45 per- 
cent of the amount they reported as taxable in- 
come. Previous studies show that if receipts not 
technically required to be included in taxable 
income were taken into account, the effective rate 
would be only about 35 percent. Similar differ- 
entials could be established for various categories 
of taxpayers in lower brackets. 

This anomaly arises from what tax specialists 
call ‘erosion of the tax base." A wilderness of 
special provisions written into the Internal Reve- ' 
nue Code insulate particular kinds of income from 
the regular rates of tax, either by carving them 
out of the category of ordinary income or by 
allowing offsetting deductions or credits. To take 
a famous example, a person who owns an oil well 
is permitted to deduct a so-called ‘‘percentage de- 
pletion allowance," which frequently ensures that 
he will pay little income tax on his profits from 
selling the oil. An advertising salesman may find 
that most of the pleasures in his life — the shows 
and expensive meals, his clubs, yachts, and vaca- 
tion resorts — come to him tax-free, courtesy of 
his expense account. The list could drone on 
through the dozens of cases in which special ex- 
ceptions are made. | 

The reason for these myriad exemptions is easily 
identified. Whatever our feelings about taxes 
in general, each of us knows that his own are too 
high. Given time, each could construct a (to him) 
perfectly reasonable argument why, in his own 
case, the tax should be lower. It is just this special- 
case thinking which has made the Internal Reve- 
nue Code the patchwork of preferential provisions 
which it is today. When some group, generally 
expressing itself through a forceful professional 
lobby, pushes for a special tax break, there is no 
public-interest lobby pushing the other way. Even 
though the necessary effect of reducing one group’s 
taxes is to thrust that much more of the burden 
of government on all the other taxpayers, the 
millions who foot the bill seldom notice, or even 
know about, the change. There is remarkably lit- 
tle political hay in holding out against a tax cut, 
even a preferential one; and quite understandably, 
few congressmen have enough concern for abstract 
tax justice to take the political risks involved in 
offending the farmers, the steel industry, the old 
folks, the labor unions, or whoever happens to be 
knocking on the door. 

But there is more to this than sheer political 


. cowardice. Tax men, including the dean of Ameri- 
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can tax thinkers, the late Randolph Paul, have 
long maintained that Congress simply does not 
believe in the high rates which the tax tables 
set forth. Congress, they contend, would do away 
with them if it were not an embarrassing move to 


explain to low-income constituents. So they sim- 
ply vote the special concessions as a kind of 
political end run. 

Some years ago, H. L. Seltzer put forward a 
more imaginative theory. He saw in the tax laws 
the expression of America’s love for a good game. 

_In his view, Congress never wanted to make the 
Internal Revenue Code a clear and simple dis- 
penser of equity; it was willing to create a kind of 
fiscal maze through which an astute taxpayer 
could straight-arm his way for a touchdown, a feat 
which presumably brought him honor as well as 
wealth. This may be closer to the psychological 
truth than we should like to admit. The trouble is 
that the game has got out of hand. In an inter- 
view with Cameron Hawley, one company execu- 
tive reluctantly admitted that almost every action 
taken by the directors of his company over a 
period of several years had been largely motivated 
by tax considerations, adding: “It’s frightening." 

No one concession in the tax law is earth- 
shaking, and each may seem to follow from the 
one before. The process is as gradual and relent- 
less as erosion. But the cumulative effect of all 
these tax deals is tremendous. Where the weary 
taxpayer antes up some 21 percent of the gross 
national product in federal taxes (over 26 percent 
counting state and local taxes), inequities in the 
distribution of the load raise pressing questions of 
economic justice which a democracy ignores at its 
peril. 

Futhermore, there is a major political and eco- 
nomic issue hidden under the tax-preference sys- 
tem. In general, the special tax provisions are 
made for men of property, or at least men of busi- 
ness. As a result, the people bearing the highest 
relative tax loads are those who live by their wits — 
teachers, engineers, government administrators, 
social workers, writers, architects, accountants, 
and others. These intellectual producers have one 
thing in common: most of them live entirely on 
straight salaries, with no fringes, no capital gains, 
no depletion, no exemption — that is, no tax 
gimmicks. This hard fact has drawn more and 
more able and educated people out of the govern- 
ment, the schools and colleges, and even the 
garrets, into the ad agencies and the business 
world, where tax advantages are available. An 
issue which we have never faced squarely is 
whether we need incentives for business growth 
more than we need tax incentives to produce ex- 
cellence in other activities necessary to a healthy 
body politic. | 

To all of these problems of tax erosion or prefer- 

. ence, the classic solution is simple and Spartan: 
simply remove all preferences and impose the pro- 
gressive rates stated in the Internal Revenue Code 
to all kinds of. income without distinction. The 
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trouble with this, as with so much of classical 


theory, is that it does not really work out in prac- 
tice. It is easy to say that high progressivity must 
be imposed, but there is also good reason to believe 
that the confiscatory rates we now have really 
do stifle work incentives. Itis also easy to say that 
all taxpayers should bear the same tax load, but 
do we really mean that when we compare a vital 
young workingman with a retired person trying 
to eke out a pension shrunken by decades of slow 
inflation? 


|n CATEGORICAL solutions are impossible, one can 
still point to several areas where the tax reformers 
by and large feel that changes ought to come. To- 


day, unlike ten years ago, there is a fairly broad 


consensus that the top rates should fall substan- 
tially. Rumor has the top rate scaling down from 
91 percent to 65 percent, undoubtedly with some 
softening on down the line. This will probably 
be achieved in the process of allocating the tax 
cuts scheduled for 1963. There is a strong feeling 
in some circles that at the same time certain 
preferential provisions should be killed. 


One subject of scrutiny is the businessman's. 


fringe benefits. The 1962 revision has already 
taken a swing at expense accounts. Up for further 
consideration will be stock options, lump-sum 
pension payouts, and a host of problems which 
arise in closely held corporations, where the plans 
stated to be for the benefit of all employees some- 
times turn out to be primarily for the benefit 
of the owners. 

The second area will be the special tax prefer- 
ences given to individual investors. Although it is 
really an enforcement problem, the Administra- 
tion's request last year for withholding on dividend 
and interest payments reflects the fact that large 
numbers of investors are simply not reporting 
these items as income — costing the government 
some $600 million every year in lost revenue. 
There has been talk for some time of ending the 
tax exemption on interest received by investors 


from municipal and state bonds. The Administra- 
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tion has already requested the end of the dividends- 
received credit, a device which reduces taxes in 
proportion to the amount of dividend income, thus 
granting the greatest benefit to the wealthiest 
investor. 

Somewhat similar issues are raised by the de- 
duction allowed for charitable contributions of 
wealthy donors. A man in a 91 percent tax 
bracket can actually make money by giving to 
his favorite charity — often one which he con- 
trols — securities which have appreciated in 
value. If he sold the securities, he would pay a 
capital-gains tax of 25 percent and have 75 per- 
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cent left. If he gives them to charity, he pays no 


capital-gains tax, but is allowed to deduct 100 
percent of this value, thus saving 91 percent on 


the deduction from his income. Undoubtėdly we . 


need to redefine the limits of charity. 

A healthy look will also be given to the tax 
treatment of oldsters. There are several provisions 
now in the law (exemption of social security bene- 
fits and the retirement-income credit, for example) 
which are supposed to alleviate the hardships of 
old age but which in fact benefit the very wealthy 
as well as the poor. Many tax students would 
scrap all of these, substituting some form of special 
exemption or expressly stated preferential rate 
limited to those in the lowest income group, who 
probably suffer the most from living on pensions 
or fixed incomes in an era of inflation, 

Just as the list of preferences could continue al- 
most forever, so could the list of proposals for 
doing away with them. If erosion of the tax base 


.has been a gradual process, so the task of rebuild- 


ing the lost base must also take time. Many 
changes will simply never see the light of day, 
although this depends in large measure on the 
extent to which the voting public can be made to 
see its own interest in tax reform. 


He many people the only proper function of 
the tax law is to raise revenue impartially from 
those who can best afford it; they are not con- 
cerned with the impact of the law on economic 
activity. But the taxing power is one of the govern- 
ment’s most potent tools for guiding the economy. 
This is the carrot-and-stick theory; by which the 
government is enjoined to give tax incentives to 
desired activities and to set up barriers against 
others. Historically, this interventionist philoso- 
phy has been the property of conservative spokes- 
men identified with business interests. Their plea, 
notably limited to the carrot side of the theorem, 


is that government should give tax incentives to 


the entrepreneur, making exceptions to the rules of 
tax neutrality and progressivity to stimulate sav- 
ings and investment. Conversely, the liberal phi- 
losophy has generally favored tax neutrality. To 
the extent that liberals have deigned to answer 
the interventionists on economic grounds, their 
parry has simply been that we are doing all right 
under a regime of heavy business taxation. Alvin 
Hansen observed in the 1950s that we live in an 
Alice in Wonderland economy; the more we 
tax and spend for defense, the more prosperous 
business grows. 

The Kennedy Administration, interventionist 
by instinct, has abandoned classic dogma to take 
up the carrot and the stick. The rapid changes 
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which it discerns in the American world economic 
position have persuaded it that the liberal ortho- 
doxy is too pat, and this in turn has produced a 
new look in the taxation of business which may 
spell far-reaching consequences for the economy 
as a whole. 

The motive behind this shift is a deep-felt con- 
cern over the deteriorating economic position of 
the nation. Internally, the economy has slouched 
back into its fourth successive recession; unemploy- 
ment hangs at peak levels, unused industrial ca- 
pacity has built up, and the rate of national growth 
is one of the lowest in the industrial world. At the 
same time, U.S. companies have been flocking in 
droves to invest in booming Europe, lured not 
only by the fastest-growing market in the world, 
but also by impressive differentials in wage scale. 
The President has been faced with the frustrating 
spectacle of U.S. capital departing a faltering 
domestic economy to make a major contribution 
to the economic strength of Europe, and this at 
the very moment Mr. Kennedy must attempt to 
negotiate with the European nations the all- 
necessary free-trade deal, whose. terms will depend 
critically on the relative economic strength of the 
two continents. 

One solution is to apply the stick of greater tax 
burdens to companies investing overseas, in Eu- 
rope particularly, while holding out the carrot 
of tax benefits to those investing at home. But for 
the domestic investor the carrot is hardly big 
enough; the overseas investor has a long lead in tax 
avoidance. 

As long as we have had taxed income, U.S. 
businesses have been able to avoid tax on their 
foreign operations simply by incorporating a sub- 
sidiary company in another country. With some 
naiveté, our statute has always defined the sub- 
sidiary as something separate from its parent; since 
it is a foreigner and does no business here, no tax 
is due, at least until the profits are paid over into 
the parent company’s bank account. And if the 
profits are accumulated until the foreign com- 
pany is liquidated or sold, only the low capital- 
gains tax would apply. 

This freedom from U.S. tax has proved quite 
tempting. In some of the balmier climates the 
local tax burden is very low. In Bermuda and 
Nassau there is no income tax atall. Carrying this 
to the extreme, some companies and investors 
have been led into the so-called tax-haven opera- , 
tion. In this case, a: U.S. company can shovel 
manipulatable income, such as insurance premi- 
ums, patent royalties, or profits on export sales, 
into companies in Panama, Switzerland, or other 


` low-tax countries. For instance, a sale of Ameri- 
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can-made goods.to a German buyer can escape a 
large measure of tax by passing in legal concept 


through a Panamanian corporation, even though 
the goods were shipped direct and the only thing 
which happened in Panama was the filing of one 
bill of lading and the issuance of another while 
the shipment was still at sea. 

The recently enacted Revenue Act of 1962 has 
already struck at these tax havens by subjecting 
much of their income to an immediate U.S. tax, 
a move predicated on the idea that one American 
should not get rich free of tax while another pays 
the bills. 

The Treasury’s original program, however, went 
much further, seeking to impose the immediate 
tax on all foreign subsidiary operations, no matter 
how legitimate or far-reaching. Treasury officials 
deny that this was designed to penalize overseas 
investment; it was merely the logical application 
of the tax-neutrality rule in the international field. 
International businesses have tried hard to dis- 
prove this notion by claiming that paying U.S. 
taxes on their overseas operations will put them at 
a disadvantage compared with their foreign com- 
petitors. In many cases, this may be correct. But 
domestic products also compete with foreign 
goods, both at home and in the export trade, and 
taxes hurt as much in Indiana as in Singapore. 

If the Treasury is interested in fairness, the 
Administration is even more concerned with the 
need to keep native industry competitive in a 
cutthroat economic world. Therefore, 1962 also 
produced a proposal surprisingly unorthodox in 
America — a relaxation of depreciation rules, 
which will permit many businesses to write off 
equipment costs against their taxes more quickly, 


and the legislation of a new device, the invest- 


ment credit, which would permit a business to 
recover a portion of the cost of capital equipment 
when it is purchased without waiting for it to de- 
preciate at all. In both cases, the objective was 
to make it more profitable for a businessman to 
invest in better equipment, thus making the 
American plant more efficient and better able to 
compete in the world economy. This two-stage 
program would boost productivity at the same 
time that the tax cut increases demand. 

Walter Heller, the President’s chief economic 
adviser, has said that this was simply a decision to 
make investment in capital assets more profitable; 
it was the most practical way to reach a result 
that he feels is essential. Nevertheless, the invest- 
ment-credit idea has changed the impact of the 
investment stimulus. The orthodox conservative 
theory, as frequently voiced by Keith Funston of 
the New York Stock Exchange, is to give the 
incentive to the individual investor through free- 
dom from capital-gains taxation and the removal 
of the double tax' on corporate dividends. His 
recommendation would be to increase the avail- 
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able amount of investable funds in the hands of the 
public, trusting that this in turn would cause 
greater capital investment. l 

The Administration’s theory is markedly differ- 
ent. The investment incentive is given not to the, 
individual investor in a business but to the busi- 
ness itself. Heller shrugs this off as a matter of 
practicality. The business executive is the decision 
maker, he argues, and it does no good to make 
new funds available to him if he does not consider 
it profitable to invest in new equipment. He might 
merely put his increases in savings into a spiraling 
real-estate market or overseas investments. 

As a result of these seemingly pragmatic deci- 
sions, we are witnessing a strange economic phe- 
nomenon. The Kennedy tax reforms, if Congress 
will see them through, will undoubtedly increase 
the tax cost of getting corporate profits into in- 
dividual hands. At the same time, the tax law is 
giving the corporation an incentive to reinvest 
earnings in assets of its own, It seems inevitable 
that this will bind into corporate solution a great 
mass of paper wealth which the individual stock- 
holder will never get his hands on, thus stimulating 
the already established trend toward greater cor- 
porate self-financing, autonomy of management, 
and independence of the capital marketplace. 

This may have been inevitable in any event. 
Certainly the tax program could not create such 
an important change if there were not other strong 
stimuli. However, clearly we have come to the 
point of final decision among three very basic goals 
of taxing policy: the redistribution of wealth 
through progressive tax rates; the fostering of 
economic growth; and the preservation of a com- 
petitive marketplace of capital as the -ultimate 
check on management authority. The Administra- 
tion’s program seeks the first two goals at the par- 
tial sacrifice of the third. The Funston theory 
would keep the second and third at cost of the 
first. The orthodox liberal would choose the re- 
distribution of wealth and a free marketplace and 
ignore economic growth, which could be left to 
more direct forms of government intervention. 
This is the choice that lies ahead. 

The most searching question about tax reform at 
the moment is not any specific philosophy or pro- 
posal but the critical issue of whether the Congress 
can be made to stand freer than it has in the past 
of the pressures put upon it for special tax deals. 
It is idle to argue the abstracts of philosophy until 
hard-pressed legislators are given an opportunity 
to decide tax issues rationally on the basis of a 
comprehensive scheme. In 1955 Professor Cary 
predicted that taxation by lobbyist would even- . 
tually break down the entire self-assessing tax 
system. Today that prophecy is all too near 
fulfillment. 
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lU Rees is rapidly being overtaken by 
methodology. Practices and programs which we 
of the senior generation had to master in the school 
of experience can now be learned from textbooks. 
And this is good. 

There are still problems, however, which every 
executive must face at some time in his career 
where he will be strictly on his own, with no back- 
ground of theory to guide him. There are still 
crises so’ personal, so intimately involved in the 
whole welfare of the corporation that no outside 
analyst, brilliant though he may be, can safely 
offer a solution. A man must fight his own way 
through, relying on nothing but his instinct for the 
right, his courage, and his own intelligence. Of all 
such experiences, there is none more poignant, 
none that calls for greater staunchness of character 
than that required in the discharge of an employee 
who has been on the payroll for a long time. 

Whether theemployee whoseservice clearly must 
be terminated be an attractive misfit or the senior 
vice president, the man who bears the ultimate 


In this article, CLARENCE RANDALL, formerly the 
president of Inland Steel, confronis one of the most 
sensitive situations in business, the necessity of dis- 
charging an employee who has been too long on the 
payroll. When does a company move too fast in such 


crises, when too slowly? 


responsibility for making the decision has a lonely 
task. There are none to help him. The better 
qualified he is as an executive, in terms of sensi- 
tivity to human values, the greater will be his 
anguish when at long last he decides that the firing 
simply must be done. The night before he will 
have no sleep. And when his own career ends, and 
he enters into retirement, he will say to his wife, 
“Well, at any rate, I shall never have to do that 
again.” 

Our forebears were not so squeamish. They 
fired men right and left, for good reason or out of 
animosity or for no reason at all, thus, by their 
callousness, setting in motion the forces that have 
hastened our own increasing social maturity. 
Through their shortcomings we have been brought 
to see that human values must be weighed against 
the dollar values before the drastic step of sever- 
ance is taken. 

When a man is fired, it is not only he who is dis- 
charged, but his family as well. Ina good company 
the employee’s wife and children are known to 
many of the other workers or officials — not as 
numbers on the files of the personnel office, but 
as human beings. Their welfare is properly a mat- 
ter of concern for management. Possibly the wife 
has a lingering illness which is making a heavy 
drain on the family budget, and her treatments 
must be continued or her recovery will be en- 
dangered. Perhaps the oldest daughter is just 
about to enter college, or the final payment is due 
on the home of which they are all so proud. Every 
such consideration must be brought into play in 
the mind of the responsible officer and evaluated 
against the welfare of the institution as a whole, 
before he makes his decision. 

Weighed, also, must be the question of what the 
impact of the discharge will be upon the man him- 
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self, what will be the consequences in terms of his 
usefulness to society during the remaining years 
of his life. 

We have all known men who have boasted that 
their success began from the day they were fired, 
and who insisted that they were grateful to the 
man who discharged them. And it is certain that 
this totally unexpected event can bring an individ- 
ualupshortinasalutary way. Itcansoshake him 


: out of complacency, so challenge his whole way of 


life that the turnabout which his friends have 80, . 


long hoped for. begins at that point. 

On the other hand, there have been men who, 
upon being fired, have walked straight out of the 
boss's office and committed suicide. They were so 
overcome with shame that they could not bring 
themselves to face their families and friends. More 
common are the experiences of those who never 
again secure steady employment. For years they 
drift from job to job, gradually turning to alcohol 
as they seek escape from frustration and chagrin. 

Thus, the conscientious executive may find 
himself at grips with a problem that is almost too 
big for him. Some men move swiftly and im- 
pulsively and suffer later for their errors; others 
teniporize, putting off what they know they ought 
to do, hoping vainly for a miracle. Itis never easy. 

The catalogue of the reasons why employees are 
discharged is long. There is the man who refuses 
to carry out instructions. He thinks he knows 
better than the boss. Occasionally he may be right. 
But an order must be obeyed or there is no man- 
agement. He must either comply or leave. - 

There is the man who is never on time. He 
punches the clock late every day or invariably is 
the last to return from lunch. Because he is a team 
member, his conduct reduces the efficiency of 
others, and if he ignores repeated warnings, he 
must be removed. 

Then there is the man who so constantly annoys 
everyone around him that group morale is serious- 
ly affected. His language is too coarse for decency, 
his barbed remarks hurt, he “‘bears false witness 
against his neighbors,” he lacks respect for the 
women on the staff, or is an inveterate practical 
joker. Here again, a reprimand is the first step, 
but if the abuse is chronic, it must be stopped. 

More subtle to detect, and more bafHing to deal 
with, are the psychological problems — the al- 
coholic, for example. The problem of alcoholism 
may take the form of drunkenness on the job, 
which is dangerous, or it may consist in the con- 
stant dulling of the senses from quiet, solitary slugs. 
Parallel in effect are the deeply disturbing emo- 
tional experiences — the secretary whose engage- 
ment of long standing has been broken, or the hus- 
band whose wife has just deserted him and the 
children. Here the, responsible officer may need 
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both medical and psychiatric advice, but in the 


end he alone must make the decision as to when 


the limit of tolerance has been reached. 


Asoc: these are the crises in discharge which ` 
come once or twice in a man's business career and 
which test him to the very limit. 

These fall into two main categories: the first, 
a.serious breach of trust, and the second, incurable 
incompetence. Worst of all, the agony is usually 
compounded by the fact that the employee in- 
volved has for years been the close associate of the 
executive. Strangely enough, our behavior is not 
the same in both these circümstances. We tend 
to move swiftly and in anger for dishonesty, and to. 
procrastinate for proven lack: of ‘ability. — il 

My views will be thought unorthodox, but I be- 

lieve that our prevailing practice should be re- 
versed. I think that we should move more slowly 
than we do whei confronted by dishonor, and 
more rapidly with respect to incompetence. 
. Breach of trust may take many forms, ranging 
all the way from the falsification of records to 
crass venality, but let us take the embezzlement of 
funds as an example. What do we do at such a 
time? Nothing more simple! -The man who robs 
the till is fired immediately upon discovery of the 
theft. Within the hour he is gone; thereafter he 
will be seen only in the courtroom. 

Our reaction is exactly the same as that which 
causes a man to strike a snake with a stick. No 
thought whatever is given to the man'sfuture, or to 
whether it is part of our obligation to society to 
help rehabilitate him and restore him to useful 
living. Who else will do it? We cast him from us 
at the one time in his life when he most needs our 
help. He had capacity or he would not have 
held that job at all, and now those abilities will be 
forever wasted, for without our backing he cannot 
possibly have a decent second chance, no matter 
how penitent he may be. 

Yet, in situations where breach of trust is in- 
volved, the actual injury to the corporation is sel- 
dom significant in terms of its overall operations. 
If it is, management itself is usually vulnerable 
for having so long permitted an unwholesome situ- 
ation to continue without investigation. Ordi- 
narily, too, the money loss is covered by insurance. 
Seldom is the forward progress of the company 
even noticeably endangered. Morally the circum- 
stances are spectacular, but economically they 
may be negligible, and we should display more 
balanced judgment. In terms of company policy, 
human considerations should be the controlling 
ones, unless we honestly believe that the welfare of 
the institution itself is seriously. threatened. 
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Discharge for incompetence, however, is an al- 
together different matter. There the ultimate 
success of the venture may already be at stake. 
When, through the glacial pressure of seniority, or 
nepotism, or any similar cause, a man of insuffi- 
cient capacity comes to a position of substantial 
responsibility, forward progress is blocked. His 
mediocrity settles down over his range of authority 
like a thick fog. Perhaps he is bold, but solely be- 
cause he lacks the sensitivity to foresee the conse- 
quences of his actions; perhaps he is wise, but weak; 
perhaps he is kindly, but dull. Whatever the rea- 
son, his incapacity must not be permitted to block 
the progress of the company. The man must be re- 
moved. 

Once the situation is fully recognized, there 
should be no delay whatever. Immediate surgery 
shows the greatest mercy for all concerned. By 
hypothesis, there is no reasonable prospect of 
improvement, and the welfare of the individual 
has to yield to that of the institution as a whole. 

Nor is the potential damage to the man as great 
as in a case where dishonor is involved. Since no 
moral stigma is attached to his leaving, there is 
always a reasonable chance that he can re-estab- 
lish himself in some other calling. 

Thecorporation must, of course, deal generously 
with him, particularly if his service has been long 
and conscientious, which is nearly always true in 
the really tough cases. À good formula is to set up 
for him a pension equal to the median between 
what is due him as of the time of the discharge and 
what would have been due him had he gone all the 
way through to retirement. That is little enough 
burden for the corporation to bear as a penalty for 
its own neglect in permitting the intolerable 
situation to develop. 

The supreme crisis occurs, of course, when it is 
the chief executive himself whose mediocrity and 
indecisiveness so blanket the affairs of the company 


‘that initiative and creative effort are thwarted at 


every level. The situation can then be saved only 
by the board of directors, and that calls for in- 
dustrial courage of the highest order. Most of the 
directors are there because he nominated them. 
If itis an inside board, composed only of company 
officers, the case is completely hopeless. Their 
own jobs are at stake if they should organize a 
palace revolution and lose. But even if the ma- 
jority are from the outside, their interest in the 
company is so nominal that only a man of ex- 
ceptional fortitude will face up to his old friend 
and tell him that he must resign. Usually nothing 
is done, and the company gradually withers away. 

There is only one answer. We must so improve 
our methods of selection and training that medioc- 
rity will be detected before it is permitted to ripen 
into authority. 
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AFTER THE FLOOD 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


‘Noah retrieves the dove again, 
Which bears him in its bill 
A twig of olive to explain 
That, if God sends them no more rain, 
The world may prosper still. 


Shem, Ham, and Japheth raise a shout 
. But weeks on end must wait 
Til Father Noah, venturing out, 
Can view the landscape all about 
And prophesy their fate. 


"Where had the waters of God's Flood 
-= Dispersed?” God only knew. 
What Noah saw was miles of mud, 


. Drowned rogues, and almond trees in bud 


With blossom peeping through. 


“Bold lads, in patience here abide! | 
The mire around this ark 
By wind or sun must be well dried 
Before we set against her side 
The planks to disembark." 


Obedient sons, a virtuous wife, 
Flocks, cattle, jars of seeds, 
Crook, colter, halter, pruning knife — 
Noah forecasts a brave new life 
Agreeable to his needs. 


We too exult at the clear sky, 
Twin Noahs of today, 
For though we here and there descry 
Morasses that no sun can dry 
(Regret them how we may), 


God's rainbow is a glorious toy, 
His wine a cheerful drink, 
And since He chooses to destroy 
Rogues better déad, we wish Him joy, 
While choking at the stink. 





JUNG'S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 


FROM MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS BY C. G. JUNG 
RECORDED AND EDITED BY ANIELA JAFFE 


For the first time in his extensive writings C. G. June tells of his personal experience of God. Despite 


his sometimes unorthodox views, especially in his answer to the problem of evil and his conception of a 


God who is not entirely good or kind, Jung’s deepest convictions are firmly rooted in his allegiance to 


Christianity. MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS will be published this spring by Pantheon Books. 


AS biography of myself must, I think, take 
account of the following reflections. It is true that 
they may well strike others as highly theoretical, 
but making theory of this sort is as much a part of 
me, as vital a function of mine, as eating and 
drinking. 

What is remarkable about Christianity is that 
in its system of dogma it anticipates a metamor- 
phosis in the divinity, a process of historic change 
on the ‘‘other side." It does this in the form of 
the new myth of dissension in heaven, first alluded 
to in the creation myth in which a serpentlike 
antagonist of the Creator appears and lures man 
to disobedience by the promise of increased con- 
scious knowledge (scientes bonum et malum). The 
second allusion is to the fall of the angels, a pre- 
mature invasion of the human world by un- 
conscious contents. The angels are a strange 
genus: they are precisely what they are and cannot 
be anything else. They are in themselves soulless 
beings who represent nothing but the thoughts and 
intuitions of their Lord. Angels who fall, then, are 
exclusively “bad” angels. These release the well- 
known effect of *inflation," which we can also 
observe nowadays in the megalomania of dictators: 
the angels beget with men a race of giants which 
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ends by threatening to devour mankind, as is told 
in the Book of Enoch. 

The third and decisive stage of the myth, how- 
ever, is the self-realization of God in human form, 
in fulfillment of the Old Testament idea of the 
divine marriage and its consequences. As early 
as the period of primitive Christianity, the idea 
of the incarnation had been refined to include 
the intuition of “Christ within us." Thus the un- 
conscious wholeness penetrated into the psychic 
realm of inner experience, and man was made 
aware of all that entered into his true configura- 
tion. This was a decisive step, not only for man, 
but also for the Creator — who, in the eyes of those 
who had been delivered from darkness, cast off 
His dark qualities and became the summum 
bonum. 

This myth remained unassailably vital for a 
millennium, until the first signs of a further trans- 
formation of consciousness began appearing in the 
eleventh century. From then on, the symptoms 
of unrest and doubt increased, until at the end of 
the second millennium the outlines of a universal 
catastrophe became apparent, at first in the form 
of a threat to consciousness. This threat consists 
in giantism — in other words, a hubris of con- 
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sciousness — in the assertion: ‘‘Nothing is greater 
than man and his deeds." The otherworldliness, 
the transcendence of the Christian myth was lost, 
and with it the view that wholeness is achieved 
in the other world. 

Light is followed by shadow, the other side of the 
Creator. This development reached its peak 
in the twentieth century. The Christian world is 
now truly confronted by the principle of evil, by 
naked injustice, tyranny, lies, slavery, and coercion 
of conscience. This manifestation of naked evil 
has assumed apparently permanent form in the 
Russian nation; but its first violent eruption came 
in Germany. That outpouring of evil revealed 
to what extent Christianity has been undermined 
in the twentieth century. In the face of that, evil 
can no longer be minimized by the euphemism of 
*the absence of good." Evil has become a de- 
terminant reality. It can no longer be dismissed 
from the world by a circumlocution. We must 
learn how to handle it, since it is here to stay. 
How we can live with it without terrible conse- 
quences cannot for the present be conceived. 

We stand in need of a reorientation. Touching 
evil brings with it the grave peril of succumbing 
to it. We must, therefore, no longer give in to 
anything at all, not even to good. A so-called good 
to which we succumb loses its ethical character. 
Not that there is anything bad in it on that score, 
but to have surrendered may breed trouble. 
Every form of addiction is bad, no matter whether 
the narcotic be alcohol or morphine or idealism. 
We must beware of thinking of good and evil as 
absolute opposites. The criterion of ethical ac- 
tion can no longer consist in the simple view that 
good has the force of a categorical imperative, 
while so-called evil can resolutely be shunned. 
Recognition of the reality of evil necessarily rela- 
tivizes the good, and the evil likewise, converting 
both into halves of a paradoxical whole. 

In practical terms, this means that good and evil 
are no longer so self-evident. We have to realize 
that each represents a judgment. In view of the 
fallibility of all human judgment, we cannot be- 
lieve that we will always judge rightly. We might 
so easily be the victims of misjudgment. The 
ethical problem is affected by this principle only 
to the extent that we become somewhat uncertain 
about moral evaluations. Nevertheless, we have 
to make ethical decisions. The relativity of good 
and evil by no means signifies that these categories 
are invalid, or do not exist. Moral judgment is 
always present and carries with it characteristic 
psychological consequences. I have pointed out 
many times that, as in the past, so in the future the 
wrong we have done, thought, or intended will 
wreak its vengeance on our souls. Only the con- 
tents of judgment are subject to the differing con- 
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ditions of time and place, and therefore take 
correspondingly different forms. For moral eval- 
uation is always founded upon the apparent 
certitudes of a moral code which pretends to know 
precisely what is good and what evil. But once we 
know how uncertain the foundation is, ethical de- 
cision becomes a subjective creative act. We can 
convince ourselves of its validity only Deo conce- 
dente; there must be a spontaneous and decisive 
impulse on the part of the unconscious. Ethics it- 
self, the decision between good and evil, is not 
affected by this impulse, only made more difficult 
for us. Nothing can spare us the torment of ethi- 
cal decision. Nevertheless, harsh as it may sound, 
we must have the freedom in some circumstances 
to avoid the known moral good and do what is 
considered to be evil, if our ethical decision so 
requires. In given cases, the moral code is un- 
deniably abrogated and ethical choice is left to 
the individual. There is nothing new about this 
idea; in pre-psychology days such difficult choices 
were also known and came under the heading of 
“conflict of duties." 


A. A RULE the individual is so unconscious that 
he altogether fails to see his own potentialities for 
decision. Instead he is constantly and anxiously 
looking around for external rules and regulations 
which can guide him in his perplexity. Aside 
from general human inadequacy, a good deal of 
the blame for this rests with education, which pro- 
mulgates the old generalizations and says nothing 
about the secrets of private experience. Every 
effort is made to teach idealistic beliefs or conduct 
which people know in their hearts they can never 
live up to, and such ideals are preached by officials 
who know that they themselves have never lived 
up to these high standards and never will. What 
is more, nobody ever questions the value of this 
kind of teaching. 

Therefore, the individual who wishes to have an 
answer to the problem of evil as it is posed today 
has need, first and foremost, of self-knowledge — 
that is, the utmost possible knowledge of his own 
wholeness. He must know relentlessly how much 
good he can do and what crimes he is capable of, 
and must beware of regarding the one as real 
and the other as illusion. Both are elements within 
his nature, and both are bound to come to light 
in him, should he wish — as he ought — to ve 
without self-deception or self-delusion. 

Most people are hopelessly ill equipped for 
living on this level, although there are also many 
persons today who have the capacity for pro- 
founder insight into themselves. Such self-knowl- 
edge is of prime importance, because through it 


we approach that fundamental stratum or core of 
human nature where the instincts dwell. Here are 
those pre-existent dynamic factors which ulti- 
mately govern the ethical decisions of our con- 
sciousness. This core is the unconscious and its 
contents, concerning which we cannot pass any 
final judgment. Our ideas about it are bound to 
be inadequate, for we are unable to comprehend 
its essence cognitively and set rational limits to 
it. We achieve knowledge of nature only through 
science, which enlarges consciousness; hence, 
deepened self-knowledge also requires science — 
that is, psychology. No one builds a telescope or 
microscope with one turn of the wrist without a 
knowledge of optics. 

Today we need psychology for reasons that in- 
volve our very existence. We stand perplexed 
and stupefied before the phenomena of Nazism 
and Bolshevism because we know nothing about 
man, or at any rate have only a lopsided and dis- 
torted picture of him. If we had self-knowledge, 
that would not be the case. We stand face to face 
with the terrible question of evil and do not even 
know what is before us, let alone what to pit against 
it. And even if we did know, we still could not 
understand *how it could happen here." With 
glorious naiveté a statesman comes out with the 
proud declaration that he has no “‘imagination for 
evil Quite right: we have no imagination for 
evil, but evil has us in its grip. Some do not want 
to know this, and others are identified with evil. 
That is the psychological situation in the world 
today: some call themselves Christian and imagine 
that they can trample so-called evil underfoot by 
merely willing to; others have succumbed to it 
and no longer see the good. Evil today has be- 
come a visible Great Power. One half of humanity 
battens and grows strong on a doctrine fabricated 
by human ratiocination; the other half sickens 
from the lack of a myth commensurate with the 
situation. The Christian nations have come to a 
sorry pass; their Christianity slumbers and has 
neglected to develop its myth further in the course 
of the centuries. 


©); myth has become mute, and gives no 
answers. The fault lies not in it as it is set down in 
the Scriptures, but solely in us, who have not 
developed it further; who, rather, have suppressed 
any such attempts. The original version of the 
myth offers ample points of departure and possi- 
bilities of development. For example, the words 
are put into Christs mouth: “Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” For what 
purpose do men need the cunning of serpents? 
And what is the link between this cunning and the 
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innocence of the dove? “‘Except ye become as 
little children. . . ." Who gives thought to what 
children are like in reality? By what morality did 
the Lord justify the taking of the ass which he 
needed in order to ride in triumph into Jerusa- 
lem? How was it that, shortly afterward, he put 
on a display of childish bad temper and cursed 
the fig tree? What kind of morality emerges from 
the parable of the unjust steward, and what pro- 
found insight, of such far-reaching significance for 
our own predicament, from the apocryphal logion: 
“Man, if thou knowest what thou dost, thou art 
blessed; but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed 
and a transgressor of the law"? What, finally, does 
it mean when St. Paul confesses: **The evil which I 
would not, that I do"? I will not discuss the 
transparent prophecies of the Book of Revelation, 
because no one believes in them and the whole sub- 
ject is felt to be an embarrassing one. 

The old question posed by the Gnostics, 
“Whence comes evil?", has been given no answer 
by the Christian world, and Origen's cautious 
suggestion of a possible redemption of the devil 
was termed a heresy. Today we are compelled to 
meet that question; but we stand empty-handed, 
bewildered, and perplexed, and cannot even get 
it into our heads that no myth will come to our 
aid, although we have such urgent need of one. 
As a result of the political situation and the fright- 
ful, not to say diabolic, triumphs of science, we are 
shaken by secret shudders and dark forebodings; 
but we know no way out, and very few persons 
indeed draw the conclusion that this time the issue 
is the long since forgotten soul of man. 

A further development of myth might well be- 
gin with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles, by which they were made into sons of 
God, and not only they, but all others who through 
them and after them received the filiatio — son- 
ship of God — and thus partook of the certainty 
that they were more than autochthonous animalia 
sprung from the earth, that as the twice-born they 
had their roots in the divinity itself. Their visible, 
physical life was on this earth; but the invisible 
inner man had come from and would return to the 
primordial image of wholeness, to the eternal 
Father, as the Christian myth of salvation puts it. 

Just as the Creator is whole, so His creature, 
His son, ought to be whole. Nothing can take 
away from the concept of divine wholeness. But 
unbeknownst to all, a splitting of that wholeness 
ensued; there emerged a realm of light and a realm 
of darkness. This outcome, even before Christ 
appeared, was clearly prefigured, as we may ob- 
serve inter alia in the experience of Job, or in the 
widely disseminated Book of Enoch, which belongs 
to immediate pre-Christian times. In Christian- 
ity, too, this metaphysical split was plainly per- 
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petuated: Satan, who in the Old Testament still 
belonged to the intimate entourage of Yahweh, 
now formed the diametrical and eternal opposite 
of the divine world. He could not be uprooted. 
It is therefore not surprising that as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century the belief arose 
that the devil, not God, had created the world. 
Thus the keynote was struck for the second half 
of the Christian aeon, after the myth of the fall of 
the angels had already explained that these fallen 
angels had taught men a dangerous knowledge 
of science and the arts. What would these old 
storytellers have to say about Hiroshima? 

Since dogma holds that God is wholly present 
in each of the three Persons, He is also wholly 
present in each part of the outpoured Holy Spirit; 
thus every man can partake of the whole of God 
and hence of the filiation. The complexio opposi- 
torum of the God image thus enters into man, and 
not as unity, but as conflict, the dark half of the 
image coming into opposition with the accepted 
view that God is Light. This very process is tak- 
ing place in our own times, albeit scarcely recog- 
nized by the official teachers of humanity, whose 
task, supposedly, is to understand such matters. 
There is the general feeling, to be sure, that we 
have reached a significant turning point in the 
ages, but people imagine that the great change has 
to do with nuclear fission and fusion or with space 
rockets. What is concurrently taking place in the 
human psyche is usually overlooked. 


E as the God image is, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, a manifestation of the ground 
of the psyche, and insofar as the cleavage in that 
image is becoming clear to mankind as a profound 
dichotomy which penetrates even into world 
politics, a compensation has arisen. This takes the 
form of circular symbols of unity which represent 
a synthesis of the opposites within the psyche. I 
refer to worldwide rumors of unidentified flying 
objects, of which we began to hear as early as 
1945. These rumors are founded either upon 
visions or upon actual phenomena. The usual 
story about the UFOs is that they are some kind of 
spacecraft coming from other planets or even from 
the fourth dimension. 

More than twenty years earlier (in 1918), in the 
course of my investigations of the collective un- 
conscious, I discovered the presence of an appar- 
ently universal symbol of a similar type — the 
mandala symbol. To make sure of my case, I spent 
more than a decade amassing additional data be- 
fore announcing my discovery for the first time in 
the commentary to The Secret of the Golden Flower 
(1931). The mandala is an archetypal image 
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whose occurrence is attested throughout the ages. 
It signifies the wholeness of the self. This circular 
image represents the wholeness of the psychic 
ground, or, to put it in mythic terms, the divinity 
incarnate in man. It symbolizes a compensation 
of the psychic cleavage, or an anticipation that the 
cleavage will be surmounted. Since this process 
takes place in the collective unconscious, it mani- 
fests itself everywhere. The worldwide stories of 
the UFOs are evidence of that; they are the symp- 
tom of a universally present psychic disposition. 

Insofar as analytical treatment makes the 
"shadow" conscious, it causes a cleavage and a 
tension of opposites which in their turn seek com- 
pensation in unity. The adjustment is achieved 
through symbols. The conflict between the oppo- 
sites can strain our psyche to the breaking point 
if we take them seriously, or if they take us seri- 
ously. No solution can be found by logic. If all 
goes well, the solution, seemingly of its own accord, 
appears out of nature. Then and then only is it 
convincing. It is felt as grace. Since the solution 
proceeds out of the confrontation and clash of 
opposites, it is usually an unfathomable mixture 
of conscious and unconscious factors, and therefore 
a symbol, a coin split into two halves which fit to- 
gether precisely. It represents the result of the 
joint labors of consciousness and the unconscious 
and attains the likeness of the God image in the 
form of the mandala, which is probably the sim- 
plest model of a concept of wholeness, and one 
which spontaneously arises in the mind as a 
representation of the struggle and reconciliation 
of opposites. 

The clash, which is at first of a purely personal 
nature, is soon followed by the insight that the 
subjective conflict is only a single instance of the 
universal conflict of opposites. Our psyche is set 
up in accord with the structure of the universe, 
and what happens in the macrocosm likewise hap- 
pens in the infinitesimal and most subjective 
reaches of the psyche. For that reason the God 
image is always a projection of the inner experience 
of a powerful vis-à-vis. 

Such experiences have a helpful or, it may be, 
annihilating effect upon man. He cannot grasp, 
comprehend, dominate them; nor can he free him- 
self from them, and therefore he feels them as 
overpowering. Recognizing that they do not 
spring from his conscious personality, he calls 
them mana, daimon, or God. Science employs 
the term **the unconscious," thus admitting that it 
knows nothing about the unconscious, for it can 
know nothing about the substance of the psyche 
when the sole means of knowing is the psyche. 
Therefore, the validity of such terms as mana, 
daimon, or God can be neither disproved nor 
affirmed. We can. however, establish that the 


sense of strangeness connected with the experience 
of something apparently outside the psyche is 
authentic. 

We know that something unknown, alien does 
come our way, just as we know that we do not 
ourselves make a dream or an inspiration, but that 
it somehow arises of its own accord. What does 
happen to us in this manner can be said to ema- 
nate from mana, from a daimon, a god, or the 
unconscious. The first three terms have the great 
merit of including and evoking the emotional 
quality of numinosity, whereas the last — the un- 
conscious — is banal and therefore closer to com- 
monplace reality. “The unconscious" is too neu- 
tral and rational a term to give much impetus to 
the imagination. The term was coined for scien- 
tific purposes and is far better suited to dispassion- 
ate observation which makes no metaphysical 
claims than are the transcendental concepts, which 
are controversial and tend to breed fanaticism. 

Hence I prefer the term ‘‘the unconscious," 
knowing that I might equally well speak of “God” 
or *daimon" if I wished to express myself in 
mythic language. When I do use such mythic 
language, I am aware that **mana," “‘daimon,”’ 
and ((God" are synonyms for the unconscious; 
we know just as much or just as little about them 
as about the latter. People only believe they know 
much more about them, and for certain purposes 
that belief is far more useful and effective than a 
scientific concept. The great advantage of the 
concepts “daimon” and ‘“‘God” lies in making 
possible a much better objectification of the vis-à- 
vis — namely, a personification of it. Their emo- 
tional quality confers life and effectuality upon 
them. Hate and love, fear and reverence enter the 
scene of the confrontation and raise it to a drama. 
The whole man is challenged and enters the fray 
with its total reality. Only then can he become 
whole, and only then can God be ‘‘born’’ — that 
is, enter into human reality and associate with 
man in the form of man. By this act of incarna- 
tion, man — his ego — is inwardly replaced by 
*God," and God becomes outwardly man, in 
keeping with the saying of Jesus: **Who sees me, 
sees the Father." 

Itis at this point that the shortcomings of mythic 
terminology become apparent. The Christian's 
ordinary conception of God is of an omnipotent, 
omniscient, and all-merciful Father and Creator 
of the world. If this God wishes to become man, 
an incredible kenosis (emptying) is required of 
Him, in order to reduce His totality to the in- 
finitesimal human scale. Even then it is hard to 
see why the human frame is not shattered by the 
incarnation. Theological thinkers have therefore 
felt it necessary to equip Jesus with qualities 
which raise him above ordinary human existence. 
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Above all, he lacks the stain of original sin. For 
that reason, if for no other, he is at least a god- 
man or a demigod. The Christian God image can- 
not become incarnate in empirical man without 
contradictions — quite apart from the fact that 
man with all his external characteristics seems little 
suited to representing a god. 


x myth must ultimately take monotheism 
seriously and put aside its dualism, which, how- 
ever much repudiated officially, has persisted until 
now and enthroned an eternal dark antagonist 
alongside the omnipotent Good. Room must be 
made within the system for the philosophical com- 
plexio oppositorum of Nicholas of Cusa and the moral 
ambivalence of Jakob Boehme; only thus can the 
One God be granted the wholeness and the synthe- 
sis of opposites which should be His. Symbols, by 
their very nature, can so unite the opposites that 
these no longer diverge or clash but mutually sup- 
plement one another and give meaningful shape 
to life. Once that has been experienced, the ambiv- 
alence in the image of a nature god or Creator god 
ceases to present difficulties. On the contrary, the 
myth of the necessary incarnation of God — the es- 
sence of the Christian message —can then be 
understood as man’s creative confrontation with 
the opposites and their synthesis in the self, the 
wholeness of his personality. The unavoidable 
internal contradictions in the image of a Creator 
god can be reconciled in the unity and wholeness 
of the self as the coniunctio oppositorum of the al- 
chemists or as a unio mystica. In the experience 
of the self it is no longer the opposites “God” and 
*man" that are reconciled, as it was before, but 
rather the opposites within the God image itself. 
That is the meaning of divine service, of the service 
which man can render to God, that light may 
emerge from the darkness, that the Creator may 
become conscious of His creation, and man con- 
scious of himself. 

Such is the one goal which fits man meaning- 
fully into the scheme of creation and at the same 
time confers meaning upon it. Itis an explanatory 
myth which has taken shape within me in the 
course of the decades. It is a goal I can acknowl- 
edge and esteem, and which therefore satisfies me. 

By virtue of his reflective faculties, man is raised 
out of the animal world, and by his mind he dem- 
onstrates that nature has put a high premium pre- 
cisely upon the development of consciousness. 
Through consciousness he takes possession of na- 
ture by recognizing the existence of the world, 
and thus, as it were, confirming the Creator. The 
world becomes the phenomenal world, for without 
conscious reflection it would not be. If the 
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Creator were conscious of Himself, He would not 
need conscious creatures; nor is it probable that 
the extremely indirect methods of creation, which 
squander millions of years upon the development 
of countless species and creatures, are the outcome 
of purposeful intention. Natural history tells us of 
a haphazard and casual transformation of species 
over hundreds of millions of years of devouring 
and being devoured. The biological and political 
history of man is an elaborate repetition of the 
same thing. But the history of the mind offers a 
different picture. Here the miracle of reflecting 
consciousness intervenes — the second cosmogony. 
The importance of consciousness is so great that 
one cannot help suspecting the element of meaning 
to be concealed somewhere within all the mon- 
strous, apparently senseless biological turmoil, 
and that the road to its manifestation was ulti- 
mately found on the level of warm-blooded verte- 
brates possessed of a differentiated brain — found 
as if by chance, unintended and unforeseen, and 
yet somehow sensed, felt, and groped for out of 
some dark urge. 


I DO not imagine that in my reflections on the 
meaning of man and his myth I have uttered a 
final truth. We do not know how far the process of 
coming to consciousness can extend, or where it 
will lead. It is a new element in the story of crea- 
tion, and there are no parallels we can look to. 
We therefore cannot know what potentialities are 
inherent in it. Neither can we know the prospects 
for the species Homo sapiens. Will it imitate the 
fate of other species which once flourished on 
the earth and now are extinct? 

The need for mythic statements is satisfied when 
we frame a view of the world which adequately 
explains the meaning of human existence in the 
cosmos, a view which springs from our psychic 
wholeness, from the cooperation between con- 
scious and unconscious. Meaninglessness inhibits 
fullness of life and is therefore equivalent to illness. 
Meaning makes a great many things endurable — 
perhaps everything. No science will ever replace 
myth, and a myth cannot be made out of any 
science. For it is not that God" is a myth, but 
that myth is the revelation of a divine life in man. 
It is not we who invent myth; rather, it speaks to us 
as a Word of God. The Word of God comes to us, 
and we have no way of distinguishing whether 
and to what extent it is different from God. There 
is nothing about this Word that could not be 
considered known and human, except for the 
manner in which it confronts us spontaneously 
and places obligations upon us. It is not affected 
by the arbitrary operation of our will. We cannot 
explain an inspiration. Our chief feeling about it 
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is that it is not the result of our own ratiocinations, 
but that it came to us from elsewhere. And if we 
happen to have a precognitive dream, how can we 
possibly ascribe it to our own powers? Often we 
do not even know until afterward that the dream 
represented foreknowledge, or knowledge of some- 
thing that happened at a distance. 

The Word happens to us; we suffer it, for we are 
victims of a profound uncertainty: with God 
as a complexio opbositorum, all things are possible, 
in the fullest meaning of the phrase. Truth and 
delusion, good and evil are equally possible. Myth 
is or can be equivocal, like the oracle of Delphi 
or like a dream. We cannot and ought not to 
repudiate reason; but equally we must cling to the 
hope that instinct will hasten to our aid —in 
which case God is supporting us against God, as 
Job long ago understood. Everything through 
which the “‘other will" is expressed proceeds from 
man — his thinking, his words, his images, and 
even his limitations. Consequently, he has the 
tendency to refer everything to himself, when he 
begins to think in clumsy psychological terms, and 
decides that everything proceeds out of his in- 
tentions and out of himself. With childlike naiveté 
he assumes that he knows all his own reaches 
and knows what he is in himself. Yet all the while 
he is fatally handicapped by the weakness of his 
consciousness and the corresponding fear of the 
unconscious. Therefore, he is utterly unable to 
separate what he has carefully reasoned out from 
what has spontaneously flowed to him from an- 
other source. He has no objectivity toward him- 
self and cannot yet regard himself as a phenome- 
non which he finds in existence and with which, for 
better or worse, he is identical. At first everything 
is thrust upon him, everything happens to him, 
and it is only by great effort that he finally suc- 
ceeds in conquering and holding for himself an 
area of relative freedom. 

When he has won his way to this achieve- 
ment, and then only, he is in a position to recog- 
nize that he is confronting his instinctive founda- 
tions, given him from the beginning, which he 
cannot make disappear, however much he would 
like to. His beginnings are not by any means 
mere pasts; they live with him as the constant 
substratum of his existence, and his consciousness 
is as much molded by them as by the physical 
world around him. 

These facts assail man from without and from 
within with overwhelming force. He has summed 
them up under the idea of divinity, has described 
their effects with the aid of myth, and has inter- 
preted this myth as the Word of God — that is, as 
the inspiration and revelation of the numen from 
the **other side." 

Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 
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A: THE beginning of the year 1845 the state of 
Ireland was, as it had been for nearly seven hun- 
dred years, a source of grave anxiety to England. 
Ireland had first been invaded in 1169; it was now 
1845, yet she had been neither assimilated nor 
subdued. The country had been conquered not 
once but several times, the land had been con- 
fiscated and redistributed over and over again, the 
population had been brought to the verge of 
extinction — after Cromwell’s conquest and set- 
tlement only some half million Irish survived — 
yet an Irish nation still existed, separate, numer- 
ous, and hostile. 

The hostility between England and Ireland, 
which more than six centuries had failed to ex- 
tinguish, had its roots first of allin race. After the 
first invasions, the first conquests, the Irish hated 
the English with the hatred of the defeated and 
the dispossessed. Nevertheless, eventually the 
English and the Irish might have fused as the 
English and the Scots, the English and the Welsh 
have for practical purposes fused, had it not been 
that in the sixteenth century racial animosity was 
disastrously strengthened by religious enmity. 

The crucial event was the Reformation. The 
ideas of liberty which the English cherish and the 
history of their country’s rise to greatness are 
bound up with Protestantism, while Ireland, alone 
Copyright ©) 1962 by Cecil Woodham-Smith. 
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among the countries of Northern Europe, was 
scarcely touched by the Reformation. The gulf 
which resulted could never be bridged. In the 
political division of Europe which followed the 
Reformation, England and Ireland were on op- 
posing sides. Henceforward, Irish aspirations 
could only be fulfilled, Irish faith could only 
flourish through the defeat of England and the 
triumph of her enemies. 

So completely is the history of the one country 
the reverse of the history of the other that the 
very names which to an Englishman mean glory, 
victory, and prosperity to an Irishman spell deg- 
radation, misery, and ruin. In Ireland the name 
of Elizabeth I stands only for the horrors of her 
Irish conquest; in the defeat of the Armada, Ire- 
land’s hopes of independence went down; above 
all, with the name of William III and the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, the very foundation of British 
liberties, the Catholic Irishman associates only the 
final subjugation of his country and the degrada- 
tion and injustice of the penal laws. Freedom for 
the one meant slavery for the other; victory for the 
one meant defeat for the other; the good of the one 
was the evil of the other. Ireland, resentful and 
hostile, lying only a day’s sail, in fine weather, 
from Britain’s coasts, for centuries provided a 
refuge for enemy agents, a hatching ground for 
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enemy plots; her motto was ‘“‘England’s difficulty 
is Ireland's opportunity," and in every crisis of 
England's history she seized the moment of weak- 
ness to stab her enemy in the back. It is the ex- 
planation, if not the excuse, for the ferocity with 
which the English have treated Ireland. 

In the 1840s, after nearly seven hundred years 
of English domination, Irish poverty and Irish 
misery appalled the traveler. Housing conditions 
were wretched beyond words. The census of 1841 
graded houses in Ireland into four classes; the 
fourth and lowest class consisted of windowless 
mud cabins of a single room; ‘‘nearly half of the 
families of the rural population," reported the 
census commissioners, ‘are living in the lowest 
state." In parts of the west of Ireland, more than 
three fifths of the houses were one-room window- 
less mud cabins, and west of a line drawn from 
Londonderry to Cork the proportion was two 
fifths. 

Furniture was a luxury; the inhabitants of Tul- 
lahobagly, County Donegal, numbering about 
9000, had in 1837 only 10 beds, 93 chairs, and 243 
stools among them. Pigs slept with their owners, 
manure heaps choked doors, sometimes even stood 
inside; the evicted and unemployed put roofs over 
ditches, burrowed into banks, existing in bog 
holes. 

All this wretchedness and misery could almost 
without exception be traced to a single source — 
the system under which land had come to be 
occupied and owned in Ireland, a system produced 
by centuries of successive conquests, rebellions, 
confiscations, and punitive legislation. 

In 1843 the British government, recognizing 
that the land question was at the root of Irish 
discontent, set up a royal commission *'to inquire 
into the law and practice with regard to the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland." This commission, 
called the Devon Commission after its chairman, 
the Earl of Devon, visited every part of Ireland, 
examined 1100 witnesses, printed three huge vol- 
umes of evidence, and made its report in February, 
1845, a few months before the outbreak of the 
famine. 

The report of the Devon Commission stated that 
the principal cause of Irish misery was the bad 
relations between landlord and tenant. Ireland 
was a conquered country, the Irish peasant a 
dispossessed man, his landlord an alien conqueror. 
There was no paternalism such as existed in 
England, no hereditary loyalty or feudal tie. 

With some notable exceptions — whose names 
survive and are regarded with affection in Ireland 
today — the successive owners of the soil of Ireland 
regarded it merely as a source from which to ex- 
tract as much money as possible, and since a 
hostile, backward country is neither a safe nor an 
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agreeable place in which to live, from the first 
conquests the absentee landlord was common in 
Ireland. Rents were spent in England or on the 
Continent; in 1842 it was estimated that six million 
pounds of rents were being remitted out of Ireland, 
and Kohl, the German traveler, commented on 
the mansions of absentee landlords, standing 
“stately, silent, empty." Absentee estates, how- 
ever, were by no means always the worst managed; 
and some, in particular the properties of great 
English territorial magnates — for instance, the 
estates of the Duke of Devonshire — were models. 
But too often owners visited property in Ireland 
only once or twice in a lifetime, sometimes not at 
all; as Colonel Conolly of Kildare and Donegal 
told a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1846, ‘‘Where the landlords have never seen their 
estates, you can hardly suppose that their sym- 
pathies are very strong for sufferings they have 
never witnessed." Meanwhile, almost absolute 
power was left in the hands of an agent, whose 
ability was measured by the amount of money he 
could contrive to extract. 

Whether the Irish peasant held under a middle- 
man, a resident, or an absentee landlord, the 
terms on which he occupied his land were harsh; 
and two provisions in particular, the two ‘‘mon- 
ster grievances” of Ireland, deprived him of in- 
centive and security. 

First, any improvement he made to his holding 
became, when his lease expired or was terminated, 
the property of the landlord, without compensa- 
tion. Second, he very seldom had any security of 
tenure; the majority of tenants in Ireland were 
tenants ‘fat will’? — that is, the will of the land- 
lord, who could turn them out whenever he chose. 


WV colic though their condition might be, the 
pre-famine Irish peasants were not gloomy. 
*"Their natural condition," wrote Sir Walter Scott 
during his visit to Ireland in 1825, “‘is turned 
towards gaiety and happiness," and the census 
commissioners noted *'the proverbial gaiety and 
lightheartedness of the peasant people." 

Dancing was the universal diversion, and Lord 
George Hill, who owned property in Donegal, has 
left an account of moving a cabin with dancing 
and fiddling. ‘““The custom on such occasions is 
for the person who has the work to be done to hire 
a fiddler, upon which engagement all the neigh- 
bours joyously assemble and carry in an incredibly 
short time the stones and timber upon their backs 
to the new site; men, women and children al- 
ternately dancing and working while daylight 
lasts, at the termination of which they adjourn to 
some dwelling where they finish the night, often 


prolonging the dance to dawn of day." Arthur 
Young, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
commented on the fine physique of the average 
Irishman and the good looks of Irish women, 
and even after the sufferings of the famine, Nassau 
Senior, the economist, revisiting Ireland, was 
"struck by the beauty of the population." 

The culture of the potato required little atten- 
tion except at springtime and harvest, and through 
the long winter nights the people sat within their 
cabins, fiddling, talking, and telling stories. Firing, 
in the shape of turf — peat cut from the bog and 
costing little or nothing — was plentiful. ‘‘Few, 
if any, had any reason to complain of cold," 
records a manuscript, and poteen, illicit whiskey, 
was plentiful too. Groups of neighbors gathered 
for dancing to the fiddle, indoors in the winter, in 
summer at the crossroads; wakes, with liberal 
potations of poteen, were social occasions; and 
crowds gaily traveled immense distances to attend 
markets, fairs, and above all, races. 

Good manners and hospitality were universal 
among the poorest Irish. ‘‘The neighbour or the 
stranger finds every man's door open, and to walk 
in without ceremony at meal time and to partake 
of his bowl of potatoes, is always sure to give plea- 
sure to everyone of the house," wrote Sir John 
Carr, a Devonshire gentleman who toured Ireland 
soon after the Union; and twenty years later, Sir 
Walter Scott found ‘“‘perpetual kindness in the 
Irish cabin; buttermilk, potatoes, a stool is offered, 
or a stone is rolled that your honour may sit down 

. and those that beg everywhere else seem 
desirous to exercise hospitality in their own 
houses." 

Irish dignity, Irish hospitality, and the easy 
good manners which still charm the modern 
traveler have a historical explanation. ‘Three 
times, at least, the native aristocracy was con- 
quered and dispossessed; many fled from Ireland 
to exile in France or Spain, but many others re- 
mained, to be forced down by poverty and penal 
legislation to the economic level of the peasantry. 


A, OPPRESSED and poverty-stricken population 
in Ireland was already giving signs of future 
tragedy when a new development made catas- 
trophe inevitable. Between sixty and seventy 
years before the potato famine, the population of 
Ireland began and continued to increase at a rate 
previously unknown in the history of Europe. 
Why this took place has yet to be fully explained. 
Demography, the science which deals with the 
statistics of birth, death, and disease, is a relatively 
new science, and the waves of population growth 
which from time to time pass over the world are 
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not yet fully understood. In the case of Ireland, 
information is lacking; births were not compul- 
sorily registered until 1863, and though the prac- 
tice of taking a ten-year census began in 1821, the 
first figures considered reliable are those of 1841. 

It is, however, agreed by all authorities that 
about the year 1780 the population of Ireland 
began to take an extraordinary upward leap. The 
increase between 1779 and 1841 has been placed 
at the almost incredible figure of 172 percent. 

During the same period a rapid increase also 
took place in the population of England and 
Wales. It is customary to ascribe this to the spread 
of industrialization, resulting in improved com- 
munications and more towns with better oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse and early marriage; 
to a more general adoption of vaccination, with a 
consequent reduction of deaths from smallpox; 
and in some degree to improved cleanliness and 
medical care. More adults lived to old age; more 
babies were born and fewer died. 

But this cannot apply to Ireland. Little can 
have been effected by medical care in a country 
which in 1841 possessed only thirty-nine infir- 
maries, apart from hospitals for fever, venereal, 
ophthalmic, and maternity patients, to serve a 
population officially calculated at more than eight 
million, where the only medical aid available to 
the mass of the people was a limited number of 
dispensaries. Nor can the growth of towns and the 
improvement of communications have played 
much part in the bogs, the mountains, and the 
lonely cabins of the west; yet Mayo, in Connaught, 
poorest and most remote of counties, had the 
largest rural population in Ireland. 

Still, certain circumstances favorable to popula- 


tion increase were present in Ireland during this | 


period. First, and most important, there was an 
abundant supply of incredibly cheap food, easily 
obtained, in the potato, and the standard of living 
of the time was such that a diet of potatoes was no 
great hardship. With the addition of milk or 
buttermilk, potatoes form a scientifically satisfac- 
tory diet, as the physique of the pre-famine Irish 
proved. 

Next, far from acting as a deterrent, the misera- 
bly low standards of Irish life encouraged young 
couples to marry early. No savings were necessary, 
no outlay was required; a cabin was erected for 
little or nothing in a few days; the young couple 
secured a scrap of land, owned a pot, perhaps a 
stool, not always a bed. Marriages were ''daily 
contracted with the most reckless improvidence. 
Boys and girls marry literally without habitation 
or any means of support, trusting, as they say, to 
Providence as others have done before them." In 
fact, nothing was to be gained by waiting. Asked 
why the Irish married so young, the Catholic 
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bishop of Raphoe told the Irish Poor Enquiry of 
1835: “They cannot be worse off than they are 
and . . . they may help each other." 

The Irish are fond of children, and family feeling 
is exceptionally strong. Moreover, in pre-famine 
Ireland children were a necessity. A Poor Law did 
not begin to operate until 1838, and then its pro- 
visions were limited; thus, a man and woman's 
insurance against destitution in old age was their 
children. 

There was too, barbarous and halfsavage though 
conditions might be, one luxury enjoyed by the 
Irishman which favored the survival and rearing of 
children — his cabin was usually well warmed by 
a turf fire. Ill clothed though he was, sleeping as 
he did on a mud floor, with his pig in the corner, 
the Irish peasant did not have to endure cold, nor 
did his children die of cold. They were warm, 
they were abundantly fed — as long as the potato 
did not fail. 

By 1841, when a census was taken, the popu- 
lation had reached 8,175,124, and Disraeli de- 
clared that Ireland was the most densely populated 
country in Europe; on arable land, he asserted, the 
population was denser than that of China. 

For this closely packed and rapidly increasing 
people the only outlet, with the exception of parts 
of Ulster, was the land. Ireland had never been 
industrialized; such deposits of coal and iron as she 
possessed were “‘unfortunately of more significance 
to the geologist than the economist," and in 1845 
the few industries she did possess were moribund. 
A remnant of the famous Dublin poplin weavers 
worked fifteen hours a day for about twelve shil- 
lings a week; in the once-prosperous woolen indus- 
try, production had fallen about 50 percent in the 
last twenty years, and three quarters of the frieze, 
thick woolen cloth worn by the peasantry, was 
dumped by England. The fisheries of Ireland, too, 
were undeveloped, and in Galway and Mayo the 
herring fishermen were too poor to buy salt with 
which to preserve a catch. Unless an Irish laborer 
could get hold of a patch of land and grow potatoes 
on which to feed himself and his children, the fam- 
ily starved. 

The consequence was the doom of Ireland. The 
land was divided and subdivided again and again, 
and holdings were split into smaller andstill smaller 
fragments, until families were attempting toexiston 
plots of less than an acre, in some cases half an acre. 

Farms had already been divided by middlemen 
and landlords, but the subdivision which preceded 
the famine was carried out by the people them- 
selves, frequently against the landlord's will. As 
the population increased and the demand for a 
portion of ground grew more and more frantic, 
land became like gold in Ireland. Parents allowed 
their children to occupy a portion of their holdings 
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because the alternative was to turn them out to 
starve; the children, in turn, allowed occupation 
by their children, and in a comparatively short 
time three, six, or even ten families were settled on 
land which could provide food for only one family. 

The possession of a piece of land was literally 
the difference between life and death. ‘‘Eject- 
ment," the House of Commons was told in April, 
1846, “is tantamount to a sentence of death by 
slow torture." Turned off the land, evicted fam- 
ilies wandered about begging, (miserable and 
turbulent." Since no employment existed, they 
crowded the already swarming lanes and slums of 
the towns, lived in ditches by the roadside until, 
wasted by disease and hardship, “‘they die in a 
little time.” 


pe whole of this structure, the minute sub- 
divisions, the closely packed population existing 
at the lowest level, the high rents, the frantic com- 
petition for land, had been produced by the potato. 
Ihe potato, provided it did not fail, enabled great 
quantities of food to be produced at a trifling cost 
from a small plot of ground. Subdivision could 
never have taken place without the potato; an 
acre and a half would provide a family of five or 
six with food for twelve months, while to grow the 
equivalent grain required an acreage four to six 
times as large and some knowledge of tillage as 
well. Only a spade was needed for the primitive 
method of potato culture usually practiced in 
Ireland. Trenches were dug, and beds, called 
"]azy beds," made; the potato sets were laid on the 
ground and earthed up from the trenches; when 
the shoots appeared, they were earthed up again. 
This method, regarded by the English with con- 
tempt, was in fact admirably suited to the moist 
soil of Ireland. The trenches provided drainage, 
and crops could be grown in wet ground, while 
cultivation by the spade enabled potatoes to be 
grown on mountainsides, where no plow could be 
used. As the population expanded, potatoes in 
lazy beds were pushed out into the bog and up the 
mountain, where no other cultivation would have 
been possible. 

The potato was, moreover, the most universally 
useful of foods. Pigs, cattle, and fowl could be 
raised on it, using the tubers which were too small 
for family use; it was simple to cook; it produced 
fine children; as a diet, it did not pall. Yet it was 
the most dangerous of crops. It did not keep, nor 
could it be stored from one season to another. 
Thus, every year the nearly two and a half million 
laborers who had no regular employment more or 
less starved in the summer, when the old potatoes 
were finished and the new had not come in. It 
was for this reason that June, July, and August 


were called the ‘meal months"; there was always 
the danger that potatoes would run out and meal 
would have to be eaten instead. The laborers 
would then have to buy it on credit, at exorbitant 
prices, from the petty dealer and usurer who was 
the scourge of the Irish village — the dreaded 
*gombeen-man." 

More serious still, if the potato did fail, neither 
meal nor anything else could replace it. There 
could be no question of resorting to an equally 
cheap food — no such food existed; nor could 
potato cultivation be replaced, except after a long 
period, by the cultivation of any other food. 

In 1844 a report was received that in North 
America a disease hitherto unknown had attacked 
the potato crop. The potato of the mid-nineteenth 
century, not yet even partially immunized against 
disease by scientific breeding, was singularly liable 
to failure. The unreliability of the potato was an 
accepted fact in Ireland, ranking with the vagaries 
of the weather, and in 1845 the possibility of yet 
another failure caused no particular alarm. 

At the beginning of July of that year, the potato 
crop promised remarkably well; the weather was 
then dry and hot. The abrupt change which fol- 
lowed, extraordinary even for the fickle climate of 
Ireland, brought for upward of three weeks **one 
continued gloom,” with low temperatures and *'a 
succession of most chilling rains and some fog." 
Nevertheless, at the end of July the crop was still 
exceptionally heavy, and on July 23 the Freeman's 
Journal reported that “‘the poor man's property, 
the potato crop, was never before so large and at 
the same time so abundant." 

The first disquieting news came from an unex- 
pected quarter. At the beginning of August, Sir 
Robert Peel, the British Prime Minister, received a 
letter from the Isle of Wight, as famous for its 
market gardens as anywhere in the south of Eng- 
land, reporting that disease had appeared in the 
potato crop there. 'This was the first recorded 
evidence that the blight which had recently 
ravaged the potato crop in North America had 
crossed the Atlantic. 

The British government was anxious not only 
for Ireland but for England. During the previous 
fifty years potatoes had assumed a dangerous im- 
portance in the diet of the English laboring classes. 
Hard times, the blockade during the Napoleonic 
Wars, the unemployment and wage cutting which 
followed the declaration of peace after Waterloo 
had been gradually forcing the English laborer to 
eat potatoes in place of bread. A failure would be 
serious enough for England, but for Ireland it 
would be disaster, and Ireland loomed in every 
mind — wretched, rebellious, and utterly depend- 
ent on the potato. 

It was only a question of time before the blight 
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spread to Ireland, and on September 13 Dr. John 
Lindley, editor of the Gardener s Chronicle and Horti- 
cultural Gazette, held up publication of the magazine 
to make a dramatic announcement. '*We stop the 
Press with very great regret to announce that the 
potato Murrain has unequivocally declared itself 
in Ireland. The crops about Dublin are suddenly 
perishing . . . where will Ireland be in the event 
of a universal potato rot?" 

Nevertheless, through the next few weeks the 
British government was optimistic. Very likely 
the failure would be local, as had often happened 
in the past; and the Home Secretary, who *'re- 
peatedly" requested information from Ireland, 
was receiving many favorable reports. ‘These 
were explained later by the sporadic nature of the 
failure of 1845; “the country is like a checker- 
board," wrote a government official, black and 
white next door. Hence the contradictory re- 
ports." It was, too, the habitual policy of British 
governments to discount the veracity of news 
from Ireland; *'there is such a tendency to exag- 
geration and inaccuracy in Irish reports that delay 
in acting on them is always desirable,” wrote Sir 
Robert Peel on October 13, 1845. 


I. HAS been proved that the organism of the 
blight fungus is so sensitive to heat and drought 
that its spread for any considerable distance by 
air currents is impossible, and the blight fungus 
almost certainly reached Europe in a diseased 
tuber carried in a ship from North America. Con- 


temporary scientists attributed blight to the wet- _ 


ness of the summer, and they were very nearly 
right. Though rain and damp are not the cause of 
blight, without them the fungus does not multiply 
rapidly. Consequently, in a dry summer there is 
little blight, and the fungus, though present, is 
more or less dormant. It is when the atmosphere 
is moist and muggy that spore production reaches 
its height, and the blight fungus spreads with such 
rapidity that potato fields seem to be ruined over- 
night. The soft, warm climate of Ireland, particu- 
larly in the west, with its perpetual light rains and 
mild breezes, provides ideal conditions for the 
spread of the fungus. 

The blight fungus also infects potatoes after 
digging, a source of despair and bewilderment in 
1845. The top and foliage of a plant can be de- 
stroyed by blight while the potatoes in the ground 
beneath may be sound; either the potatoes were 
too well covered with earth for the blight spore to 
reach them or, as was frequently the case in Ire- 
land, rain was light and did not wash the spore 
containers down through the soil. But even so, 
danger of infection is not over; countless thousands 
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of live spore containers are on the leaves of sur- 
rounding plants, and as the potatoes are dug they 
are showered with spores. If the weather is dry no 
harm is done, but if it is moist the spore containers 
find the drop of water they must have to germi- 
nate, and within a few hours the fungus is active, 
growing rapidly through the tubers. 

As digging of the potato crop progressed, the 
news from Ireland grew steadily worse, and the 
Constabulary Reports of October 15, 1845, were 
the gloomiest yet forwarded. In Antrim the failure 
was more serious than at first supposed; Armagh 
had hardly a sound potato; in the south, Bantry 
and Clonakilty reported great failure; in Bandon 
and Kinsale disease was extending, while in the 
fertile midlands and Kildare blight had appeared. 
In Wicklow, where the clouds broke on the moun- 
tains in rain, potatoes grown between the sea and 
the mountains were diseased to an alarming 
extent. In Monaghan, Tyrone, and several other 
counties it was reported that ‘‘potatoes bought a 
few days ago, seemingly remarkably good, have 
rotted.” 

The soundness of the potato when first dug was 
responsible for bewildering contradictions. Op- 
timists, delighted to witness the digging of what 
seemed a splendid crop, hastened to send off 
glowing accounts. In almost every case, hope was 
short-lived. Within a few days the fine-looking 
tubers had become a stinking mass of corruption, 
and growers began to flood the market with pota- 
toes, anxious to get rid of them before the rot set in. 


P. decided to set up a scientific commission 
in Ireland to investigate what science could do to 
save the potato. Dr. Lindley agreed to serve with 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, a chemist of considerable repu- 
tation, and they crossed immediately to Dublin. 
In addition, Peel arranged for the cooperation and 
assistance of an Irish Catholic scientist of emi- 
nence, Professor Robert Kane, knighted in 1846, 
who was already making an investigation of the 
potato disease on behalf of the Royal Agricultural 
Improvement Society for Ireland and had recently 
published an important book, The Industrial Re- 
sources of Ireland. 

No deliberation was necessary. The briefest 
possible inquiry was sufficient for the professors 
to become alarmed, and the scientific commis- 
sioners estimated that half the potato crop of 
Ireland either had been already destroyed or 
would shortly perish. Thus, to find a method of 
preventing potatoes sound when dug from rotting 
was of overwhelming importance. A number of 
suggestions were now put forward by the commis- 
sioners, none of which worked. 
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Seventy thousand copies of these well-meant 
suggestions were printed by the government and 
circulated to local agricultural committees, to 
newspapers, and to parish priests, who received 
thirty copies each. This was only a beginning. For 
between October 26 and November 12 the “‘un- 
tiring industry” of the commissioners produced in 
rapid succession what the Times called ‘‘four mon- 
ster reports," as well as two statements dated from 
the Royal Dublin Society and addressed to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. After having been in 
Ireland somewhat less than three weeks, the men 
of science returned to London. 

Meanwhile, apart from the appointment of the 
men of science, the government had taken no 
steps, and on October 28 a meeting was called by a 
committee of the Dublin Corporation, under the 
chairmanship of the lord mayor. Three days later 
a meeting of citizens was called, which appointed 
a committee presided over by the Duke of Leinster. 
On November 3 a deputation of the highest re- 
spectability waited on the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Heytesbury, to urge him to adopt measures 
“to avert calamity.” The deputation included 
the Duke of Leinster, Daniel O' Connell, Lord Clon- 
curry, the lord mayor of Dublin, Henry Grattan, 
son of the famous patriot, Sir James Murray, John 
Augustus O'Neill, and some twenty others. 

Their proposals, drawn up by O'Connell, called 
for the immediate stoppage of the export of corn 
and provisions and for the prohibition of distilling 
and brewing from grain; the ports should be 
thrown open for the free import of food and rice 
and Indian corn imported from the colonies; relief 
machinery must be set up in every county, stores 
of food established, and employment provided on 
works of public utility. It was proposed that the 
cost be met by a tax of 10 percent on the rental 
of resident landlords and from 20 to 50 percent on 
that of absentees. In addition, a loan of £1,500,000 
should be raised on the security of the proceeds of 
Irish woods and forests. 

The Lord Lieutenant received the deputation 
“very coldly” and read aloud a prepared reply. 
Reports on the potato crop varied and at times 
contradicted each other, and it was impossible to 
form an accurate opinion of the extent of the fail- 
ure until digging was completed. The proposals 
submitted by the deputation would at once be 
placed before the government, but the greater 
part of them required new legislation, and all must 
be ‘“‘maturely weighed." As soon as Lord Heytes- 
bury *had concluded reading, he began bowing 
the deputation out." 

As the news worsened, Sir Robert Peel took a 
bold step. On November 9 or 10 he ordered, act- 
ing on his own responsibility and without waiting 
for Treasury sanction, £100,000 to be spent on 


Indian corn, to be purchased in the United States 
and shipped to Ireland. His purchase of Indian 
corn proved the decisive factor in relieving the 
distress of 1845-1846, but the subsequent value to 
Ireland of Peel’s boldness, independence, and 
strength of mind was unfortunately outweighed by 
his belief in an economic theory which almost 
every politician of the day, Whig or Tory, held 
with religious fervor. 

This theory, usually termed laissez-faire (let 
people do as they think best), insisted that in the 
economic sphere individuals should be allowed to 
pursue their own interests and asserted that the 
government should interfere as little as possible. 
Not only were the rights of property sacred; pri- 
vate enterprise was revered and respected and 
given almost complete liberty; and on this theory, 
which, incidentally, gave the employer and the 
landlord freedom to exploit their fellowmen, the 
prosperity of nineteenth-century England had 
unquestionably been based. 

The influence of laissez-faire on the treatment 
of Ireland during the famine is impossible to ex- 
aggerate. Almost without exception the high 
officials and politicians responsible for Ireland 
were fervent believers in non-interference by gov- 
ernment, and the behavior of the British authorities 
only becomes explicable when their fanatical 
belief in private enterprise and their suspicions 
of any action which might be considered govern- 
ment intervention are borne in mind. 

The loss of the potato crop was, therefore, to be 
made good without government interference, by 
the operation of private enterprise and private 
firms using the normal channels of commerce. 
The government was not to appear in food mar- 
kets as a buyer; there were to be “‘no disturbance 
of the ordinary course of trade” and "no com- 
plaints from private traders” on account of govern- 
ment competition. 

The flaw in the plan was the undeveloped state 
of the food and provision trade in a great part 
of Ireland. Large numbers of people, especially 
in the west and southwest, hardly purchased food 
at all; they grew potatoes and lived on them. Shops 
and organizations for importing foodstuffs and 
distributing them on the English model were gen- 
erally found only in more prosperous districts in 
northeast Ulster, Dublin, some places in eastern 
Ireland, and the larger towns, like Cork. Where 
relief would be most needed, the means by which 
it was to be supplied seldom existed. 

Peel’s plan, nevertheless, was farseeing and in- 
genious. He intended to use the Indian corn he 
had bought as a weapon to keep prices down. It 
was to be held in reserve, controlled by govern- 
ment, and a supply thrown in whenever prices 
rose unreasonably. At no time did he contemplate 
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attempting to feed on Indian corn all those who 
had lost their potatoes; that loss has been esti- 
mated by a modern authority at a value in money 
of £3,500,000, and £100,000 of Indian corn could 
not conceivably replace it. 

Indian corn was purchased because doing so did 
not interfere with private enterprise. No trade 
in Indian corn existed; it was virtually unknown 
as a food in Ireland or any other part of the 
United Kingdom and was neither imported nor 
bought and sold. Moreover, it had the immense 
advantage of being cheap, one of the cheapest 
foods on which a human being could keep alive. 


Au expenditure required Treasury sanction — 
the money to be spent on famine relief, the ex- 
penses of the relief commission, the grants for 
Poor Law, for public works, for medical services; 
and at the Treasury, standing guard over the Brit- 
ish nation’s moneybags, was the formidable figure 
of Charles Edward Trevelyan. 

The official title of Trevelyan was assistant 
secretary, but he was in fact the permanent head 
of the Treasury, and owing to his remarkable 
abilities and the structure of British administra- 
tion, which results in a capable permanent official’s 
exercising a high degree of power, he was able to 
influence policy to a remarkable extent. 

Trevelyan was by far the ablest man concerned 
with Irish relief, and, unaffected by changes of 
government and policy, he remained a dominant 
figure throughout the famine years. He had been 
brought up in what was known as the Clapham 
Sect, not a religious body but a number of highly 
cultivated families (including the Wilberforces 
and the Thorntons of Battersea Rise) who lived 
around Clapham Common and were distinguished 
for their philanthropic and evangelical views. 
Trevelyan, who was of rigid integrity, delighted in 
reading chapters of the Bible aloud in a “‘deep 
sonorous voice." 

At the outset of his career, when he was no 
more than twenty-one, in India he risked his fu- 
ture by publicly denouncing his superior, a very 
powerful and popular man, for taking bribes. “A 
perfect storm was raised against the accuser,” 
wrote Macaulay, who was in India at the time and 
knew Trevelyan well. “He was almost everywhere 
abused and very generally cut. But, with a firm- 
ness and ability scarcely ever seen in a man so 
young, he brought his proofs forward, and, after 
an inquiry of some weeks, fully made out his case.” 
His superior was dismissed with ignominy and 
Trevelyan himself was applauded “‘in the highest 
terms," though Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, remarked, ‘‘That man is almost 
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always on the right side in every question; and it 
is well that he is so, for he gives a most confounded 
deal of trouble when he happens to take the 
wrong one." 

Seven years later Trevelyan married Macaulay's 
idolized sister, Hannah, in India. At the time 
of the marriage, Macaulay, who was greatly at- 
tached to Trevelyan, wrote: “He has no small talk. 
His mind is full of schemes of moral and political 
improvement, and his zeal boils over in his talk. 
His topics, even in courtship, are steam naviga- 
tion, the education of the natives, the equalization 
of the sugar duties, the substitution of the Roman 
for the Arabic alphabet in Oriental languages." 
His temper was pronounced *'very sweet," his re- 
ligious feelings ardent, but he was rash and un- 
compromising in public affairs, and his manner 
was blunt, almost to roughness, and at times 
awkward. 

At the beginning of the famine, Trevelyan was 
thirty-eight, at the height of his powers and im- 
mensely conscientious, and he had an obsession 
for work. Though his integrity was absolute and 
he had a strong sense of justice, he was not the right 
man to undertake Ireland. He disapproved of the 


Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan. Engraved from a portrait by E. U. Eddis, 
Courtesy of the National Trust. 
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Irish; the cast of his mind, his good qualities were 
such as to make him impatient with the Irish 
character. His mind was powerful, his character 
admirably scrupulous and upright, his devotion to 
duty praiseworthy, but he had a remarkable in- 
sensitiveness. Since he took action only after 
conscientiously satisfying himself that what he 
proposed to do was ethical and justified, he went 
forward impervious to other considerations, sus- 
tained, but also blinded, by his conviction of doing 
right. 

When the first relief commission started work in 
November, 1845, the influence of Trevelyan was 
limited; his relations with Peel on Ireland were 
not good. Peel himself laid down the policy for 
the relief commission, and the instructions for 
putting it into effect were drawn up by Sir James 
Graham, the Home Secretary. Within a few 
months, however, Trevelyan had become director 
and virtually dictator of Irish relief. 

The consequences of a potato failure are not 
immediate: **The first effect of the disease is not 
scarcity, but plenty, owing to the people's anxiety 
to dispose of their potatoes before they become 
useless." It was not until five or six months after a 
failure that famine began, after every scrap of 
food, every partially diseased potato, every frag- 
ment that was conceivably edible by human beings 
had disappeared. 

The commissioners, then, had an interval to 
prepare. They were to ‘“‘ascertain the extent of 
the deficiency and watch approaching famine, 
even in the most remote localities" and to ‘‘assist 
in devising the necessary measures for the em- 
ployment of the people and their relief.” 

The relief plan devised by Peel fell into four 
parts. The first and most important was the organ- 
ization of local efforts: the relief commissioners 
were instructed to form committees of local land- 
owners or their agents, magistrates, clergy, and 
residents of importance. These committees would 
raise funds, out of which food was to be bought for 
resale to distressed persons, or in urgent cases given 
free. Local employment schemes were to be 
started, and landlords persuaded to give increased 
employment on their estates. The government 
pinned its faith on the landlords. ‘‘Our main reli- 
ance," said Peel, “must be placed on the co- 
operation of the landed interest with local aid." 

The second part of the plan depended on the 
Irish Board of Works; it was to create extra em- 
ploynent by making new roads, a traditional 
undertaking for the provision of famine relief. 

The third part was concerned with “‘destitute 
poor persons affected by fever"; in previous 
famines the British government had learned that 
fever always followed scarcity in Ireland. Fever 
patients might be maintained in a fever hospital, 


or a house could be hired for their reception, or 
they could be put in a separate building in the 
grounds of the local workhouse, but not in the 
workhouse itself. 

Finally, the sale of the government Indian corn 
would keep down food prices; as soon as they rose 
unreasonably, a sufficient quantity of the Indian 
corn was to be thrown on the market to bring them 
down. Trevelyan conducted ‘‘Indian corn experi- 
ments” on himself, eating the meal as stirabout 
(porridge) and in cakes, and he arranged for a 
halfpenny pamphlet to be prepared, with simple 
instructions for cooking. 

In the long and troubled history of England and 
Ireland, no issue has provoked so much anger or 
so embittered relations between the two countries 
as the indisputable fact that huge quantities of 
food were exported from Ireland to England 
throughout the period when the people of Ireland 
were dying of starvation. During all the famine 
years," wrote John Mitchel, the Irish revolution- 
ary, “Ireland was actually producing sufficient 
food, wool and flax, to feed and clothe not nine but 
eighteen millions of people"; yet, he asserted, a 
ship sailing into an Irish port during the famine 
years with a cargo of grain was *'sure to meet six 
ships sailing out with a similar cargo." 

At first sight the inhumanity of exporting food 
from a country stricken by famine seems impos- 
sible to justify or condone. Modern Irish his- 
torians, however, have treated the subject with 
generosity and restraint. They have pointed out 
that the grain grown in Ireland before the famine 
was not sufficient to feed the people if they had 
depended on it alone, that imports must be ex- 
amined as well as exports; in fact, when the 
famine was at its worst, four times as much wheat 
came into Ireland as was exported, and in addi- 
tion almost 40,000 tons of Indian corn and 50,000 
tons of Indian meal. 

Suppose, however, the grain and other produce 
had been kept in the country; it is doubtful if the 
starving would have benefited substantially. The 
districts where distress was most severe — Done- 
gal, Mayo, Clare, West Cork — produced little 
but potatoes. Food from other districts would 
have had to be brought in and distributed. Grain 
would have had to be milled, which, as the 
British government had discovered, was a difficult 
problem. 

Moreover, in the backward areas where famine 
struck hardest, cooking any food other than the 
potato had become a lost art. *"Ihere is," wrote 
Trevelyan, scarcely a woman of the peasant class 
in the West of Ireland whose culinary art exceeds 
the boiling of a potato. Bread is scarcely ever seen, 
and an oven is unknown"; and Father Mathew, 
the celebrated apostle of temperance, whose cru- 
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sade against drinking had for a time almost sup- 
pressed the national vice and whose knowledge of 
Ireland was unmatched, wrote, ‘“‘The potato 
deluge during the past twenty years has swept 
away all other food from our cottagers and sunk 
into oblivion their knowledge of cookery." There 
was no means of distributing homegrown food, 
no knowledge of how to use it, and in addition, the 
small Irish farmer was compelled by economic 
necessity to sell what he grew. He dared not eat it. 

Sir Randolph Routh, the chairman of the relief 
commission, writing to Trevelyan on January 1, 
1846, told him that the Irish people did not regard 
wheat, oats, and barley as food; they were grown 
to pay the rent, and to pay the rent was the first 
necessity of life in Ireland. It would be a desperate 
man who ate up his rent, with the certainty before 
him of eviction. 

Nevertheless, the harsh truth that the poverty 
of the Irish peasant, the backward state of his 
country, and the power of his landlord prevented 
him from benefiting from homegrown food did 
not mitigate his burning sense of injustice. Forced 
by economic necessity to sell his produce, he was 
furiously resentful when food left the market towns 
under the eyes of the hungry populace, protected 
by a military escort of overwhelming strength. 
From Waterford, the Commissariat officer wrote 
to Trevelyan on April 24, 1846, **The barges leave 
Clonmel once a week for this place, with the ex- 
port supplies under convoy which, last Tuesday, 
consisted of 2 guns, 50 cavalry and 80 infantry 
escorting them on the banks of the Suir as far as 
Carrick.” 

It was a sight which the Irish people found im- 
possible to understand and impossible to forget. 


I. June, 1846, Sir Robert Peel was defeated. 
The new Whig government, under Lord John 
Russell, was more to Trevelyan's taste than Peel’s 
administration. As a government servant he had 
no politics, but in private life he was a Whig, and 
his relations with Sir Robert Peel had not been 
happy. On July 6 he wrote in a private letter to 
Routh, “The members of the new Government 
began to come today to the Treasury. I think we 
shall have much reason to be satisfied with our new 
masters," and he added, on the thirteenth, **Noth- 
ing can be more gratifying to our feelings than 
the manner in which the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has appreciated our exertions." 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Wood, who succeeded as Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 
in December, 1846, and was later created first 
Viscount Halifax, was congenial to Trevelyan. 
He had a solid mind and a fixed dislike both of 
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new expenditure and new taxes, and was a firm 
believer in laissez-faire, preferring to let matters 
take their course and allow problems to be solved 
by “natural means." Head of an ancient York- 
shire family, he united love of liberty with rever- 
ence for property, a strong sense of public duty, 
lack of imagination, and stubborn conservatism. 
Humanitarianism was not among his virtues. 
Charles Wood remained in office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for six years and came increas- 
ingly under Trevelyan's influence. The two men 
were alike in outlook, conscientiousness, and in- 
dustry, and Charles Wood brought Trevelyan a 
further access of power in the administration of 
Irish relief. 

Trevelyan’s intention was to restrict Irish relief 
to a single operation; the Indian corn purchased 
at the orders of Sir Robert Peel was to be placed 
in depots, sold to the people — and that was the 
end. There was to be no replenishment; on July 8 
lrevelyan rejected a shipload of Indian corn. 
“The cargo of the Sorcière is not wanted," he wrote 
to the American agent; “her owners must dispose 
of it as they think proper." 

Trevelyan had an urgent reason for wishing to 
get Sir Robert Peel’s relief scheme for the 1845 
failure cleared up and out of the way. He dis- 
agreed with it in several important respects, and 
by July a new and alarming probability had 
become evident — there were unmistakable signs 
that the potato was about to fail again. 

As early as February 16, 1846, new potatoes 
had been shown at meetings of the Horticultural 
Society in London “‘in which the disease had mani- 
fested itself in a manner not to be mistaken," and 
on February 20, a question had been asked in the 
House of Commons. In reply it was admitted 
that the potatoes ‘‘exhibited the disease of last 
autumn," but added that they had been grown 
from sets of potatoes which were themselves 
slightly diseased. 

Trevelyan and Charles Wood, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had decided that in the second 
failure there was to be no government importation 
of food from abroad and no interference whatso- 
ever with the laws of supply and demand; what- 
ever might be done by starting public works and 
paying wages, the provision of food for Ireland 
was to be left entirely to private enterprise and 
private traders. 

The new policy was received by officials in 
Ireland with dismay, and on August 4 Routh 
pressed Trevelyan to import food, now and at 
once. You cannot answer the cry of want by a 
quotation from political economy. You ought to 
have 16,000 tons of Indian corn . . . you ought 
to have half of the supply which you require in the 
country before Christmas." How great a quan- 
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tity would be needed, wrote Routh, would be 
determined this month, when the main crop be- 
gan to be dug. 

No preparations, however, even if preparations 
had been made on double the scale urged, could in 
fact have saved the Irish people from the fate 
which lay before them. Before the depots could 
be closed or the public works shut down, almost 
in a night every potato in Ireland was lost. “On 
the 27th of last month," wrote Father Mathew 
to Trevelyan on August 7, “I passed from Cork to 
Dublin and this doomed plant bloomed in all the 
luxuriance of an abundant harvest. Returning 
on the third instant I beheld with sorrow one 
wide waste of putrefying vegetation. In many 
places the wretched people were seated on the 
fences of their decaying gardens, wringing their 
hands and wailing bitterly the destruction that had 
left them foodless." 

“I shall never forget," wrote Captain Mann, a 
coast guard officer employed in relief service, ‘the 
change in one week in August. On the first occa- 
sion, on an official visit of inspection, I had passed 
over thirty-two miles thickly studded with potato 
fields in full bloom. The next time the face of the 
whole country was changed, the stalk remained 
bright green, but the leaves were all scorched 
black. It was the work of a night." 

Disaster was universal. The failure of 1845 had, 
to some degree, been partial; the loss, though 
serious, had been unequally distributed, and the 
blighted areas ‘‘isolated and detached." With the 
exception of the potatoes, the harvest had been 
above the average, and though distress was greatly 
intensified, thanks to the relief scheme the people 
in many districts had been better off than usual. 
In the summer of 1846 the situation was very dif- 
ferent. The harvest generally was poor, and the 
people were at the end of their resources. Every 
rag had already been pawned to buy food, every 
edible scrap had gone. The people were weakened 
and despairing. 


"E. gravity of the impending catastrophe was 
felt by Lord John Russell and his government; 
reports of the universal failure of the potato were 
being confirmed by every mail, and new measures 
for Irish relief had been in course of preparation 
for some weeks. 

The new plans were the work of Trevelyan. He 
prepared a memorandum, dated on August 1, 
1846, in which he detailed last season's relief plans, 
set out the respects in which they had failed, and 
outlined a plan to meet the coming crisis. This 
memorandum formed the basis of the new scheme, 
and Trevelyan, who possessed the administrative 


abilities which Lord John Russell’s colleagues on 
the whole lacked, now became virtually dictator 
of relief for Ireland. 

The new relief scheme, briefly, fell under two 
main heads. First, though public works were 
again to be undertaken, and on a large scale, the 
British government would no longer, as last year, 
bear half their cost. The whole expense was to be 
paid by the district in which the works were car- 
ried out. The cost was to be met by advances 
from the Treasury, repayable in their entirety in 
ten years, at 314 percent interest, and the money 
for repayment was to be raised by a tax levied on 
all poor-rate payers in the locality, a momentous 
and controversial innovation. The expense was 
designed to “‘fall entirely on persons possessed of 
property in the distressed district," who were, 
after all, responsible for the poor on their estates. 

Second, the government would not import or 
supply any food. There were to be no government 
depots to sell meal at a low cost or, in urgent 
cases, to make free issues, as had been done during 
last season's failure. No orders were to be sent 
abroad, nor would any purchases be made by 
government in local markets. It was held that the 
reason why dealers and import merchants had so 
signally failed to provide food to replace the potato 
last season had been the government's purchases. 
Trade, said Trevelyan, had been *'paralysed" on 
account of these purchases, which interfered with 
private enterprise and the legitimate profits of 
private enterprise; and how, he asked, could 
dealers be expected to invest in the very large 
stocks necessary to meet this year's total failure of 
the potato if at any moment government might 
step in with supplies, sold at low cost, which 
would deprive dealers of their profit and ‘‘make 
their outlay so much loss"? 

This section of the scheme was received with 
consternation, and Routh, with unaccustomed 
boldness, wrote from Dublin, **As for the great 
question of leaving the country to the corn dealers 
they are a very different class of men from our 
London, Liverpool and Bristol merchants. I do 
not believe there is a man among them who would 
import direct a single cargo from abroad." 

Such, very broadly, were the outlines of the 
scheme devised by Trevelyan for the government 
of Lord John Russell to meet the total failure of the 
potato. In the course of relieving last season's 
failure, some very painful lessons had been learned. 
Then the whole laboring population of Ireland, 
wherever they had the chance, had rushed to 
throw themselves on the government works; the 
scheme had, to a large extent, been swamped; 
there had been confusion and waste; and very 
large sums of public money had melted away. 
Yet last year's failure had been only partial; the 
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prospect of relieving a total failure by the same 
methods was impossible to contemplate. Tre- 
velyan declared that the Exchequer itself would 
not be equal to the occasion. 

Therefore, the first object of the new plans was 
to ‘“‘check the exorbitant demands of last season"; 
they were, in fact, designed not to save Ireland 
but to protect England. The scheme was to be in 
force for a year and no longer; writing to Mr. 
Labouchére, appointed chief secretary for Ireland 
by the Whigs, Trevelyan spoke of ‘‘the year of 
relief’? and laid down, in a Treasury minute, “No 


advances . . . will in any circumstances be made 
for carrying on . . . works after the 15th August 
1847." 


Trevelyan anticipated that there would be what 
he called a “‘breathing time" about the second 
week in August, when the potatoes from the new 
crop became fit to eat. Last year there had been 
such a pause while the crop was hurriedly dug and 
every potato conceivably edible eaten before it 
rotted. He intended to use this **breathing time" 
to overhaul the relief organization, so that the 
departments would be ready ‘‘to put our whole 
machinery in motion at an early date." 


Tous August, 1846, Trevelyan worked 
very hard indeed. He spoke of being at the Trea- 
sury until 3 a.m., “dead beat," and of working 
weekdays and Sundays alike. An official of the 
Board of Works summoned over to London was 
told ‘‘to come on Sunday and knock at the private 
entrance in Downing Street below the Treasury.” 
Every detail of the new relief scheme was con- 
trolled by Trevelyan, and all Commissariat and 
Board of Works, Ireland, letters, as well as all 
private letters, were by his instructions sent up to 
him unopened. It was, he wrote, “‘the most diffi- 
cult and responsible task that has ever fallen to 
my lot." 

All these exertions were in vain. It was too late 
for preparation. Disaster was upon Ireland now. 
No breathing time occurred; the *'influx of early 
potatoes," wrote Routh, on August 13, 1846, “due 
to the desire to realize something before that 
something shall be wholly lost . . . failed on 
account of the rapid progress of the disease," and 
the notification that the government depots were 
to close brought frantic protests. Already, in the 
west, the government meal was all that stood be- 
tween a swarming population and starvation. 

Outside government circles, closing the food 
depots at the moment of failure appeared inex- 
plicable. The Times, no advocate of relief for 
Ireland, found it impossible to understand why 
*the authorities cut off supplies with the undis- 
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puted fact of an extensive failure of this year’s 
potato crop staring them in the face," and Catholic 
Archbishop John MacHale, known as **the Lion of 
St. Jarlath’s,” told Lord John Russell, “You might 
as well issue an edict of general starvation as stop 
the supplies." 

But Trevelyan and the British government were 
not to be shaken in their determination. A quan- 
tity of meal, rather under 3000 tons in all, the 
residue of Sir Robert Peel’s scheme, remained in 
the depots, and permission was given to distribute 
this to starving districts, but in the smallest possible 
quantities, and then only after a relief committee 
had been formed and a subscription raised to pay 
for it. No free issues whatever were to be made. 
Nevertheless, Commissariat officers in Ireland did 
give food away; a Major Wainwright, for instance, 
was detected giving a quantity of meal to starving 
persons in Oughterard, County Galway, early in 
August and was reprimanded from Whitehall. 

Closing the public works was even more diffi- 
cult. A Treasury minute of July 21, 1846, direct- 
ing all works to be closed, except in certain 
unusual cases, had had little effect; on the excuse 
that works were not finished, or that extraordinary 
distress existed in the neighborhood, a large num- 
ber continued. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now ordered that all undertakings must be shut 
down on August 8, irrespective of whether or not 
they were completed and of the distress in the 
district. 

Angry demonstrations followed. In Limerick on 
August 5, on being told their employment was to 
end, laborers tore up the stretch of road they had 
just laid; in Cork about August 18 a mob of 400 
laborers, declaring they were starving, marched 
into the town carrying their spades and demanding 
work; however, they dispersed **quietly" on being 
addressed by the sub-inspector of police, who 
added a note to his report that “employment is 
very much needed.” 


LEG a bad year in Ireland the condition of 
the people invariably took a sharp turn for the 
worse after October 1; vegetables and gleanings 
were finished, and in normal years this was the 
moment at which the people became dependent 
on the potato — and if the crop was poor, this was 
when they began to starve. And now there were 
no potatoes at all. 

Trevelyan renounced a basic principle of his 
scheme: orders for Indian corn were sent to the 
United States. But on October 14 the American 
packet brought a discouraging report to Liverpool. 
Orders for the new crop of Indian corn, to be ex- 
ported in the spring, were ten times the quantity 
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obtainable; the French government in particular 
was buying very largely. As for rye, the Prussian 
government had bought up all available supplies 
in August and September. Nevertheless, the 
British government continued to take refuge be- 
hind the promise that ample supplies would arrive 
in December or January. 

If, however, by a miracle the promised “‘ample 
supplies" of Indian corn had arrived in Ireland, 
the Commissariat would have been quite unable 
to deal with them. Milling was an insoluble diffi- 
culty; either there were no mills or, as in Westport 
and other places, the mills were occupied by 
merchants milling grain for their own account and 
for export, protected by the government's tender- 
ness for private enterprise, while the Indian corn 
for the starving remained unground. In September 
an additional misfortune occurred; during a spell 
of exceptionally hot weather streams all over 
Ireland went dry, and small country mills were 
unable to grind. 

Eventually the government Indian corn was 
milled in the Admiralty mills at Deptford, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth, the naval mills at Malta, 
and in hired mills at Rotherhithe and Maldon, 
Essex, and taken by Admiralty steamer to Ireland. 

Trevelyan was then struck by the idea of hand 
mills; why should not the people grind the Indian 
corn themselves? he asked. True, the grain of 
Indian corn was so hard that in the Southern 
states of America it was milled more than once, 
but Trevelyan borrowed a hand mill from the 
museum at India House; a quern, a Celtic hand 
mill, from the west of Ireland; and another from 
Wick, in the Shetlands; and **by putting all three 
into the hands of skilful workmen” hoped *'to 
produce something." A “‘manufactory of hand- 
mills? was actually established by Captain Mann 
at Kilkee, County Clare, early in November; each 
hand mill cost the impossibly large sum, for the 
Irish destitute, of fifteen shillings, but a number 
were bought out of charitable funds and dis- 
tributed free. 

Yet there was a simpler solution: why should 
not the people eat Indian corn unground? On 
October 9 a memorandum was sent out to relief 
committees informing them that “Indian corn in 
its unground state affords an equally wholesome 
and nutritious food" as when ground into meal. 
It could be used in two ways: the grain could be 
crushed between two good-sized stones and then 
boiled in water, with a little grease or fat, ‘‘if at 
hand." Or it could be used without crushing, 
simply by soaking it all night in warm water, 
changing this, in the morning, for clear, cold 
water, bringing to the boil, and boiling the corn 
for an hour and a half; it could then be eaten with 
milk, with salt, or plain. Boiling without crushing 


was the method particularly recommended. ‘Ten 
pounds of the corn so prepared is ample food for 
a labouring man for seven days... . Corn 
so used," continued the memorandum, blandly, 
*will be considerably cheaper to the Committee 
and the people than meal, and will be well adapted 
to meet the deficiency of mill power. d 

Unground Indian corn is not only hard but 
sharp and irritating — it even pierces the in- 
testines — and is all but impossible to digest. 
Boiling for an hour and a half did not soften the 
flint-hard grain, and Indian corn in this state 
eaten by half-starving people produced agonizing 
pains, especially in children. 

Autumn was now passing into winter. The 
nettles and blackberries, the edible roots and cab- 
bage leaves on which hundreds of people had been 
eking out an existence disappeared; flocks of 
wretched beings, resembling human scarecrows, 
had combed the blighted potato fields over and 
over again until not a fragment of a potato that 
was conceivably edible remained. Children began 
to die. In Skibbereen workhouse, more than 50 
percent of the children admitted after October 1, 
1846, died; the deaths, said the workhouse physi- 
cian, were due to “diarrhoea acting on an ex- 
hausted constitution." This was probably bacil- 
lary dysentery. 

At this moment of suffering, unprecedented 
weather added greatly to the misery of the people. 
The climate of Ireland is famous for its mildness; 
years pass without a fall of snow; in the gardens of 
the south and west semitropical plants flourish, 
and tubers of the genus Dahlia can be left to winter 
in the ground without damage from frost. In 
1846, at the end of October, it became cold, and in 
November snow began to fall. Six inches of snow 
and drifts were reported at the early date of No- 
vember 12 from Tyrone. 

The winter of 1846-1847 
was ‘“‘the most severe in 
living memory," and the 
longest. Frost was contin- 
uous; icy gales blew *'per- 
fect hurricanes of snow, 
hail and sleet," with a force 
unknown since the famous 
“great wind" of 1839; 
roads were impassable, and 
transport was brought to a 
standstill. In the autumn 
and winter of 1846—1847 
the wind came from the 
northeast; it had blown 
across Russia, and it was 
icy. The whole continent 
of Europe that winter was 
gripped by bitter cold, and 
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in England, by the middle of December, the 
Thames was a mass of floating ice. 

To the Irish people the abnormal severity of 
the winter brought disaster. One of the compensa- 
tions of the nineteenth-century Irish peasant’s 
life was warmth. The climate was normally mild, 
and the possession of a supply of peat almost uni- 
versal; a turf fire burned in the Irish cabin night 
and day, and in normal times did not go out per- 
haps for a century. Since potatoes do not require 
cultivation during the winter, the Irish peasant 
was not forced to go out in bad weather; he spent 
the cold, wet days indoors, and though he was 
dressed in rags and his children were naked except 
for a single garment, they endured little hardship. 

Now he had to go out in his rags to labor on the 
public works, be drenched with rain and driving 
snow and cut by icy gales; and more often than 
not, he was already starving. Laborers began to 
“faint with exhaustion," and a Board of Works 
engineer told Trevelyan that ‘‘as an engineer he 
was ashamed of allotting so little task-work for 
a day's wages, while as a man he was ashamed of 
requiring so much.” After the end of November 
Routh's reports contained a rapidly increasing 
number of cases of deaths on the works from 
starvation aggravated by exposure to cold, snow, 
and drenching rain. 

The people became bewildered. They had 
taken in very little of what was happening; at this 
period Irish was spoken in rural districts and 
English barely understood, while in the west Eng- 
lish was not understood at all. No attempt was 
made to explain the catastrophe to the people; on 
the contrary, government officials and relief com- 
mittee members treated the destitute with im- 
patience and contempt; the wretched, ragged 
crowds provoked irritation, heightened by the tra- 
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ditional English distrust and dislike of the native 
Irish. 

Trevelyan had reached the conclusion that 
everything that could and should be done for 
Ireland had been done, and that any further step 
could only be taken at the expense of the rest of the 
United Kingdom. “‘I deeply regret the primary 
and appalling evil of the insufficiency of the sup- 
plies of food in this country," he wrote on Decem- 
ber 22, “but the stores we are able to procure for 
the western division of Ireland are insufficient even 
for that purpose, and how can we undertake 
more?" In a private letter to Routh he wrote, 
“If we were to purchase for Irish use faster than we 
are now doing, we should commit a crying injus- 
tice to the rest of the country." 

The outcome of this policy was such a tragedy as 
overtook the district of Skibbereen. Starvation in 
Skibbereen had been reported as early as Septem- 
ber, and on December 3 two Protestant clergymen 
from the district, Mr. Caulfield and Mr. Town- 
send, crossed to London and saw Trevelyan at the 
lreasury. They told him the government relief 
scheme was failing in Skibbereen. The sole em- 
ployment in Skibbereen was on the public works, 
but only eightpence a day was paid, which was not 
sufficient to feed a family; sixty to seventy persons 
who would otherwise die of hunger were fed daily 
with soup at Mr. Caulfield's house. The two 
clergymen implored the government to send food. 
No food was sent. 

On December 15 Mr. Nicholas Cummins, the 
well-known magistrate of Cork, had paid a visit to 
Skibbereen and the surrounding district and had 
been horrified by what he saw. He appears to 
have written to the authorities, but without result, 
because on December 22 he addressed a letter to 
the Duke of Wellington, who was an Irishman, 
and also sent a copy to the Times. It was published 
on December 24, 1846. 

“My Lord Duke," wrote Mr. Cummins. 


Without apology or preface, I presume so far to 
trespass on your Grace as to state to you, and by the 
use of your illustrious name, to present to the British 
public the following statement of what I have myself 
seen within the last three days. Having for many 
years been intimately connected with the western 
portion of the County of Cork, and possessing some 
small property there, I thought it right personally to 
investigate the truth of several lamentable accounts 
which had reached me, of the appalling state of misery 
to which that part of the country was reduced. I 
accordingly went on the 15th instant to Skibbereen, 
and to give the instance of one townland which I 
visited, as an example of the state of the entire coast 
district, I shall state simply what I there saw. . 
Being aware that I should have to witness scenes of 
frightful hunger, I provided myself with as much 
bread as five men could carry, and on reaching the 
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spot I was surprised to find the wretched hamlet ap- 
parently deserted. I entered some of the hovels to 
ascertain the cause, and the scenes which presented 
themselves were such as no tongue or pen can convey 
the slightest idea of. In the first, six famished and 
ghastly skeletons, to all appearances dead, were hud- 
dled in a corner on some filthy straw, their sole cover- 
ing what seemed a ragged horsecloth, their wretched 
legs hanging about, naked above the knees. I ap- 
proached with horror, and found by a low moaning 
they were alive — they were in fever, four children, a 
woman and what had once been a man. It is impossi- 
ble to go through the detail. Suffice it to say, that in 
a few minutes I was surrounded by at least 200 such 
phantoms, such frightful spectres as no words can 
describe, either from famine or from fever. Their 
demoniac yells are still ringing in my ears, and their 
horrible images are fixed upon my brain. My heart 
sickens at the recital, but I must go on. 

In another case, decency would forbid what fol- 
lows, but it must be told. My clothes were nearly torn 
off in my endeavour to escape from the throng of 
pestilence around, when my neckcloth was seized 
from behind by a grip which compelled me to turn, I 
found myself grasped by a woman with an infant just 
born in her arms and the remains of a filthy sack 
across her loins — the sole covering of herself and 
baby. The same morning the police opened a house 
on the adjoining lands, which was observed shut for 
many days, and two frozen corpses were found, lying 
upon the mud floor, half devoured by rats. 

A mother, herself in a fever, was seen the same day 
to drag out the corpse of her child, a girl about twelve, 
perfectly naked, and leave it half covered with stones. 
In another house, within 500 yards of the cavalry 
station at Skibbereen, the dispensary doctor found 
seven wretches lying unable to move, under the same 
cloak. One had been dead many hours, but the 
others were unable to move either themselves or the 
corpse. 


Routh blamed the landlords. The proprietors 
of the Skibbereen district, he told Trevelyan, 
"draw an annual income of £50,000." There 
were twelve landowners, of whom the largest 
was Lord Carbery, who, Routh declared, drew 
£15,000 in rents; next was Sir William Rixon 
Beecher, on whose estate the town of Skibbereen 
stood; Sir William, alleged Routh, drew £10,000, 
while the Reverend Stephen Townsend, a Protes- 
tant clergyman, drew £8000. ‘‘Ought such desti- 
tution to prevail with such resources?" Routh 
inquired, but suggested no action, and officially 
the appeals for Skibbereen were answered by a 
Treasury minute written on behalf of the Lords 
of the Treasury by Trevelyan on January 8, 1847. 
"It is their Lordships’ desire," ran the minute, 
“that effectual relief should be given to the in- 
habitants of the district in the neighbourhood of 
Skibbereen . . . the local Relief Committees 
should be stimulated to the utmost possible exer- 
tion; soup kitchens should be established under 


the management of these Committees at such dis- 
tances as will render them accessible to all the 
destitute inhabitants and . . . liberal donations 
should be made by Government in aid of funds 
raised by local subscriptions." These counsels of 
perfection closed the discussion. 


A. IF starvation were not enough, a new terror 
assailed the Irish people. The government had 
been warned in the autumn of 1846 that after 
famine ‘‘there will follow, as a natural conse- 
quence, as in former years, typhus fever or some 
other malignant pestilence"; and fever, on a 
gigantic scale, was now beginning to ravage 
Ireland. 

The Irish people spoke of ‘‘famine fever," but in 
fact two separate diseases were present, typhus and 
relapsing fever, both conveyed by the common 
louse and both already familiar in Ireland. 

Typhus is a horrifying disease and was regarded 
by the Irish people with terror. Rickettsia attack 
the small blood vessels of the body, especially those 
of the skin and brain, and the patient becomes all 
but unrecognizable; the circulation of his blood 
is impeded, his face swells, and he turns the dark 
congested hue which has given typhus its Irish 
name of “‘black fever." 

The organisms of relapsing fever enter the 
human bloodstream through the skin, like Rick- 
ettsia, and once infection has taken place the 
progress of the disease is rapid; within a few hours 
high fever and vomiting begin, continuing for 
several days. A crisis, with profuse sweating, fol- 
lows, succeeded by extreme exhaustion. One 
crisis, however, does not indicate the end of the 
attack: six to seven days later there is a relapse; 
microscopic examination shows the organisms to 
be swarming in the blood once more; high fever 
and vomiting are again followed by a crisis; and 
should the patient survive, the pattern may be 
repeated three or four times before the attack 
finally comes to an end. 

Never had conditions been so fatally favorable 
to the rapid spread of lice as in the famine winter 
of 1846-1847. The people were filthy. They had 
sold every stitch that would fetch the fraction of a 
penny, and they were wearing the same rags day 
after day, and night and day. Their bedding had 
been sold, and they slept covered with rags and 
old coats; to heat water to wash themselves or 
their clothes was out of the question; they were 
eating their food half or wholly raw, because they 
had no money to buy fuel; indeed, after months of 
starvation, even the strength to fetch water had 
disappeared. 

The abnormal severity of the winter drove the 
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people to huddle together for warmth; a fire or 
even a light in a cabin attracted neighbors and 
passersby; the traditional hospitality of the Irish 
poor provided a welcome, and all lay down to 
sleep in the warmth, side by side, on the cabin 
floor. 

Hosts of beggars and homeless paupers tramped 
the roads, drifting from place to place without a 
fixed destination, filthy, starving, and louse- 
infested, often with fever actually on them. 
"Whole families were to be seen lying in fever by 
the roadside"; the contemporary name for the 
epidemic was “road fever." Yet the poor Irish, 
however distressed themselves, never refused ad- 
mission to the poorest and most abject mendicant. 
The Irishman, wrote the Central Board of Health, 
"thinks himself accursed if he refuses admission to 
a begging stranger." 

The total of those who died during the fever 
epidemic and of famine diseases will never be 
known, but probably about ten times more died 
of disease than of starvation. Among the upper 
classes, the percentage of those who caught fever 
and died was high; in Cavan upper-class mortality 
was estimated at 66 percent; around Ballinrobe 
70 percent who took the fever perished; and in 
Sligo, Roscommon, Newry, Tuam, Leitrim, Ty- 
rone, Lowtherstown, and almost every district in 
Ireland mortality among the upper classes was 
reported to be proportionately much higher than 
among the poor. The reason probably was that 
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the constant occurrence of fever cases in their 
midst had brought the poor Irish some degree of 
immunity. No legal register of deaths existed at 
the period, and though the government asked re- 
peatedly for estimates of the number of deaths, 
they were told an estimate was impossible. Too 
many had died for funeral services to be said over 
the bodies, and corpses had been burned at night, 
leaving no trace. 

But horrors taking place in Ireland were only 
one aspect of the fever epidemic. As the terrible 
months of the autumn and winter of 1846-1847 
went by and to starvation was added pestilence, 
the minds of the Irish people turned in an un- 
precedented direction. Before the potato failure, 
to leave Ireland had been regarded as the most 
terrible of all fates, and transportation was the 
most dreaded of sentences. But now the people, 
terrified and desperate, began to flee a land which 
seemed accursed. In a great mass movement they 
made their way, by tens of thousands, out of Ire- 
land, across the ocean to America or across the sea 
to Britain. Yet they did not leave fever behind; 
fever went with them, and the path to a new life 
became a path of horror. 


L famine emigration, the exodus from Ireland 
in which hundreds of thousands of Irish fled from 
their country because to remain was death, is 
historically the most important event of the 
famine. 

It was the famine emigrants, leaving their 
country with hatred in their hearts for the British 
and the British government, who built up com- 
munities across the ocean, above all in the United 
States, where the name of Britain was accursed. 
Their descendants continued to be Britain’s pow- 
erful and bitter enemies, exacting vengeance for 
the sufferings their forbears endured. It is esti- 
mated that about a million and a quarter emi- 
grants from Ireland crossed the Atlantic to North 
America during the years of the potato blight, and 
there was an even larger emigration across the 
Irish Channel to Great Britain, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and the ports of south Wales. 

The Irish famine emigration is unlike most other 
emigrations because it was of a less civilized and 
less skilled people into a more civilized and more 
skilled community. Other emigrations have been 
of the independent and the sturdy in search of 
wider horizons, and such emigrants usually 
brought with them knowledge and technical ac- 
complishment which the inhabitants of the country 
in which they settled did not possess. The Irish, 
from their abysmal poverty, brought nothing, and 
this poverty had forced them to become habituated 
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to standards of living which the populations among 
whom they came considered unfit for human 
beings. Cellar dwellings, whether in English 
towns or the cities of North America, were almost 
invariably occupied by the Irish. Poverty, ig- 
norance, and bewilderment brought them there, 
but it must not be forgotten that cellar dwellings 
resembled the dark, mud-floored cabins in which 
over half the population of Ireland had been 
accustomed to live under British rule. 

The vast majority of emigrants to British North 
America landed at Quebec and went up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, a distance of 180 miles. 
But there was very little desire on the part of Irish 
emigrants to settle in British North America; with 
an almost frantic longing they wished to go to the 
United States. In 1847 the United States, with its 
nearly 23 million inhabitants and its rapidly 
developing territories, was immeasurably in ad- 
vance of Canada. 

Material advantages were not the only magnet 
which drew the Irish emigrant away from Canada 
to the United States. The native Irishman had 
become convinced that no justice or opportunity 
could exist for him under the Union Jack, and he 
shrank from the British North American colonies. 

To offset the attractions of the United States, 
the British government consistently made the 
passage to British North America cheaper than to 
United States ports, and in addition transported 
poor emigrants who declared their intention of 
settling in Canada free, in barges, up the St. 
Lawrence into the interior. The urgent need of 
the British North American colonies for popula- 
tion was not, however, the British government’s 
only reason for encouraging Irish emigration. 
The fear of an enormous poverty-stricken Irish 
migration into Britain was always present, and 
eighteen years before the famine, in 1827, a par- 
liamentary committee had asserted that the choice 
was whether the Irish were to be enabled to 
emigrate to the North American colonies by fares 
being kept down or **to deluge Great Britain with 
poverty and wretchedness and gradually but cer- 
tainly to equalize the state of the English and Irish 
peasantry.” 

Cheap passages did not result in emigrants’ 
settling in British North America. Advantage was 
taken of the low fare to cross the Atlantic to 
Quebec in a British ship, and often the emigrant, 
by alleging that his intention was to settle in 
Canada, procured free transport up the St. Law- 
rence before making his entry into the United 
States by the simple method of walking across the 
border. 

In Canada in the spring of 1847, intelligent 
officials and citizens apprehensively awaited the 
immigration which would fall on them as soon as 


the St. Lawrence was clear of ice. The reports 
reaching Quebec of the frightful state of Ireland 
indicated a very large Irish immigration destitute 
and in bad health. The idea, however, that fever, 
known to be raging in Ireland, constituted a 
danger crossed no one’s mind. What was called 
"ship fever" was a well-known disease, recognized 
as being typhus but considered to arise from over- 
crowding and dirt in the confined space of a ship. 

Regulations at Quebec required that all ships 
with passengers coming up the St. Lawrence 
should stop at the quarantine station on Grosse 
Isle, thirty miles down the river, for medical in- 
spection; those vessels which had sickness on board 
were then detained, and the sick taken to the 
quarantine hospital. Grosse Isle, a beautiful island 
lying in the middle of the majestic St. Lawrence, 
had been selected as the site for a quarantine sta- 
tion in 1832, at the time of a cholera epidemic; 
it is small, and its peculiar charm lies in the num- 
ber of trees and shrubs which grow down to the 
water’s edge and are mirrored in the St. Law- 
rence, so that the island seems to float. The brief 
coastline is diversified by a number of tiny rocky 
bays; in the interior large trees grow from green 
turf, and there is a remarkable variety of wild 
flowers. Near the river the quarantine buildings, 
which still exist, are low and white and do not 
detract from the beauty of the landscape; on rising 
ground above them a small white church nestles 
in green trees. “A fairy scene," exclaimed an 
emigrant as he approached the island. In this 
island paradise an appalling tragedy was to take 
place. 

On February 19, 1847, Dr. Douglas, the medical 
officer in charge of the quarantine station at 
Grosse Isle, asked for £3000 to make preparations 
for the coming immigration, pointing out that 
during the previous year the number admitted to 
the quarantine hospital had been twice as large as 
usual and that reports from Ireland indicated that 
the state of the immigrants this year would be 
worse. Far from getting £3000, Dr. Douglas was 
assigned just under £300. He was allowed one 
small steamer, the St. George, to ply between 
Grosse Isle and Quebec and given permission to 
hire a sailing vessel, provided one could be found 
for not more than £50 for the season. 

The citizens of Quebec, however, were so un- 
easy that at the beginning of March, 1847, they 
sent a petition to the secretary of state for the 
colonies, Earl Grey, in which they pointed out 
that the number of Irish immigrants was an- 
nually rising, that the present distress in Ireland 
must mean a further large increase, that they 
viewed with alarm the probable fate of poor Irish 
immigrants in the rigorous winter climate of 
Canada, and that there was also the possibility of 
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such immigrants’ bringing disease. They begged 
the Canadian government to take action. 

There was one man who might have been able 
to convince the Canadian government that a 
catastrophe was approaching, Alexander Carlisle 
Buchanan. He was the chief emigration officer, he 
was esteemed in official circles, his reports were 
studied, his opinion carried weight. Nevertheless, 
Buchanan, though he anticipated a very con- 
siderable increase in sickness, ‘did not make any 
official representation to Government" because, 
as he wrote, *'it was a subject that did not come 
within the control of my department." The gov- 
ernment, therefore, received no official warning 
that the emigration from Ireland was likely to 
present any problem, beyond being unusually 
large. 


Es opening of the St. Lawrence was late in 
1847; **the merry month of May started with ice 
an inch thick," reported the Quebec Gazette, and 
the first vessel, the Syria, did not arrive until May 
17. Less than a week later, the catastrophe had 
taken place and was beyond control. The Syria 
had 84 cases of fever on board, out of a total of 241 
passengers; nine persons had died on the voyage, 
and one was to die on landing at Grosse Isle. All 
its passengers were Irish, had crossed to Liverpool 
to embark, and had spent one night at least in the 
cheap lodginghouses of Liverpool. In Dr. Doug- 
las’ opinion, 20 to 24 more were certain to sicken, 
bringing the total for the Syria to more than 100, 
and the quarantine hospital, built for 150 cases, 
could not possibly accommodate more than 200. 
Dr. Douglas now told the Canadian government 
that he had ‘“‘reliable information" that 10,600 
emigrants at least had left Britain for Quebec 
since April 10. “‘Judging from the specimens just 
arrived,” large numbers would have to go to the 
hospital; and he asked permission to build a new 
shed, to cost about £150, to be used as a hospital. 
On May 20, he received authority to erect the 
shed, provided the cost was kept down to £135. 
Four days after the Syria, on May 21 eight ships 
arrived with a total of 430 fever cases. Two hun- 
dred and five were taken into the hospital, which 
became dangerously overcrowded, and the rest 
had to be left on board ship. *I have not a bed to 
lay them on or a place to put them,” wrote Dr. 
Douglas. *I never contemplated the possibility 
of every vessel arriving with fever as they do now.” 
Three days later, seventeen more vessels arrived, 
all with fever; a shed normally used to accom- 
modate passengers detained for quarantine was 
turned into a hospital and instantly filled. There 
were now 695 persons in hospital and 164 on 
board ship waiting to be taken off; and Dr. 
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Douglas wrote that he had received a message that 
twelve more vessels had anchored, ‘‘all sickly.” 

On May 26 thirty vessels, with 10,000 emigrants 
on board, were waiting at Grosse Isle. On May 31 
forty vessels were waiting, extending in a line two 
miles down the St. Lawrence; about 1100 cases of 
fever were on Grosse Isle in sheds, tents, and laid 
in rows in the little church; an equal number were 
on board the ships, waiting to be taken off; and a 
further 45,000 emigrants at least were expected. 

By July, more than 2500 sick were on Grosse 
Isle, and conditions were appalling. ‘‘Medical 
men," wrote Dr. Douglas, were “disgusted with 
the disagreeable nature of their duties in treating 
such filthy cases." Many doctors died; Dr. Benson 
of Dublin, who had experience in fever hospitals 
in Ireland, arrived on May 21 and volunteered his 
services, but caught typhus and died six days 
later. Each of the medical officers was ill at some 
time, and three other doctors died of typhus in 
addition to Dr. Benson. At one period, twelve out 
of a medical staff of fourteen were ill; of the two 
other doctors, one left because he was afraid of 
catching typhus and one was summoned to a dying 
parent, leaving Dr. Douglas virtually single- 
handed. Patients on the ships were often left for 
four or five days without any medical attention; 
under the Passenger Act of 1842 ships were not 
compelled to carry a doctor, and only one doctor 
besides Dr. Benson happened to have been a 
passenger. 

Nurses, too, were unobtainable, and the sick 
suffered tortures from lack of attention. A Catho- 
lic priest, Father Moylan, gave water to sick 
persons in a tent who had had nothing to drink for 
eighteen hours; another, Father McQuirk, was 
given carte blanche by Dr. Douglas to hire nurses, 
as many as possible, from among the healthy 
passengers. He offered high wages and told the 
women, speaking as their priest, that it was their 
duty to volunteer, but not one came forward. 
The fear of fever among the Irish, said Dr. Doug- 
las, was so great that *'the nearest relatives aban- 
don each other whenever they can." The only 
persons who could be induced to take charge of 
the sick were abandoned and callous creatures, of 
both sexes, who robbed the dead. 

The state of the emigrants as they landed was 
frightful. Very many of them had passed the 
voyage in a state of starvation. The official weekly 
issue of seven pounds of provisions was intended 
to guard against absolute destitution, but *it 
never could have been expected to be enough to 
sustain an adult through the voyage," reported 
the Senate Committee of the United States on 
Sickness and Mortality in Emigrant Ships. Pas- 
sage brokers at Liverpool made a practice of dis- 
playing a loaf of bread in their offices to the 
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starving Irish **to delude the poor into the belief 
that they will be fed at sea." 

On the voyage, water often ran short, casks 
leaked; dishonest provisioning merchants bought 
cheap casks which had previously been used for 
wine, vinegar, or chemicals that made the water 
they contained undrinkable. When a government 
inquiry was held into the disaster at Grosse Isle, 
Alexander Carlisle Buchanan testified that during 
the summer of 1847 *the provisions of the Pas- 
senger Act appear to have been very generally 
observed by the masters of Emigrant vessels," and 
he was no doubt correct. But the Passenger Act 
of 1842 reduced requirements to such a bare 
minimum that very little had to go wrong for the 
emigrant to suffer severely, even if he were fortu- 
nate enough not to fall a victim to typhus. 

By the middle of the summer of 1847, imposing 
a quarantine for fever had been abandoned as 
hopeless. The line of ships waiting for inspection 
was now several miles long; to make quarantine 
effective, 20,000 to 25,000 contacts should be 
isolated for whom there was no room on the small 
island. Therefore, to carry out the quarantine 
regulations was, wrote Dr. Douglas, “physically 
impossible," and at the end of May passengers on 
ships with fever were allowed to stay after the 
fever cases had been removed and to perform 
their quarantine on board, the period to be fifteen 
days instead of ten. Dr. Douglas believed that a 
simple washing down and airing would make the 
holds healthy. ‘‘After ablutions with water," he 
wrote, “by opening stern ports and bow ports 
. . . à complete current of air can pass through 
the hold, in fact a bird can fly through it." So the 
passengers remained in the holds, with disastrous 
consequences. 

So great was the number of sick that ‘‘a fatal 
delay of several days" occurred before fever cases 
were taken away; meanwhile, sick and healthy 
were cooped up together, and fresh infection took 
place. The Agnes, for instance, which arrived with 
427 passengers, had only 150 alive after a quaran- 
tine of fifteen days. 

In a wooded hollow, one of the most beautiful of 
the miniature valleys of Grosse Isle, once the site 
of the emigrant cemetery, a four-sided monument 
commemorates those who died. On the first side 
the inscription runs: 


In this secluded spot lie the mortal remains 
of 5,294 persons, who, flying from pestilence 
and famine in Ireland in the year 1847, 
found in America but a grave. 


A second side bears the names of Dr. Benson of 
Dublin and of three other doctors who died while 
attending the sick; the third, the names of two 
doctors who died on Grosse Isle during the cholera 


epidemic of 1832-1834; and the fourth records 
that the monument was erected by Dr. Douglas 
and eighteen medical assistants who were on duty 
during the epidemic of 1847. 

Over 100,000 emigrants left the United King- 
dom for British North America in 1847. By the 
end of that year, it is estimated, 20,000 had 
died in Canada — 5300, at the lowest estimate, on 
Grosse Isle, and 14,706 in Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, and Toronto. A further 1120 died in the 
province of New Brunswick, and 25,000 persons at 
least had been in Canadian hospitals. Crossing 
the Atlantic exacted a fearful toll, and 15,000 
emigrants perished during the voyage, the major- 
ity from typhus. ‘“‘If crosses and tombs could be 
erected on the water," wrote one of the commis- 
sioners for emigration in the United States, ‘‘the 
whole route of the emigrant vessels from Europe 
to America would long since have assumed the 
appearance of a crowded cemetery." 


f p flow of emigrants, “‘practically all of them 
Irish,” from British North America across the 
border into the United States provoked angry 
resentment. United States officials at river and 
lake ports and captains of United States ferryboats 
turned back poor Irish emigrants; steamboats 
plying at St. John’s and on Lake Champlain re- 
fused them as passengers; the United States au- 
thorities at Ogdensburg sent them back; and the 
official in charge of the ferry at Lowiston was sent 
to prison for landing Irish emigrants on the United 
States shore. Nevertheless, thousands of poor 
Irish did cross the border, and those who went 
from Canada were able-bodied men who left their 
wives and young children, their parents and aged 
relatives behind them, to be maintained by the 
British government and the generosity of the in- 
habitants of British North America. If the men 
established themselves in the United States, their 
families joined them; if not, the families remained 
a permanent charge on British charity. 

The poor Irish emigrant was excluded and 
feared and, by a section of the populace, persecuted 
as well; but the generosity and the sympathy of the 
citizens of the United States for nations in distress 
were already strong, and when the tragedy taking 
place in Ireland became known, shiploads of food 
and thousands of dollars began to pour across the 
Atlantic. 

The first organizers of the United States aid 
for Ireland on a large scale were the Quakers, 
the Society of Friends; and, headed by Jacob 
Harvey, a prominent citizen of New York, an 
Irishman, and a Friend, they became the main 
channel for the transmission of relief. 
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Family feeling is stronger in Ireland than any- 
where else in Europe, and sending money home 
was already a characteristic of the Irish emigrant. 
"I am proud to say," wrote Jacob Harvey, “that 
the Irish in America have always remitted more 
money, ten times over, than all the foreigners put 
together!” He estimated that the total amount 
sent home by Irish emigrants in America during 
1847 amounted to a million dollars, or £200,000 
at the then prevailing rate of about five dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The response of the citizens of the United States 
to the appeal for starving Ireland was ‘‘on a scale 
unparalleled in history." A great public meeting 
was held in Washington on February 9, 1847, 
under the chairmanship of the vice president of 
the United States, at which it was recommended 
that meetings should be held in every city, town, 
and village so that a large national contribution 
might be raised and ‘“‘forwarded with all practica- 
ble dispatch to the scene of suffering." Meetings 
all over the country, from Albany to New Orleans, 
followed; on several occasions, Nicholas Cum- 
mins’ letter describing the state of Skibbereen 
was read, and large sums were collected. New 
York, for instance, sent more than $30,000, and 
Philadelphia, in spite of the anti-Irish riots of 
1844, more than $20,000, with an additional sum 
of $3800 which had been raised in 1846. Mayors 
and chief collectors of customs at the ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with 
members of the Senate, volunteered to receive 
local contributions and forward them to Ireland, 
placing them ‘fin such hands for distribution as 
they, in their discretion, may think advisable." 
The contributions were entrusted to the Friends, 
who acted, among other bodies, as agents for 
money collected for Ireland by Tammany, the 
central organization of the Democratic Party of 
the United States. The Catholic churches in New 
England sent $19,000, and the Catholic church in 
Brooklyn $13,000. Other contributions included 
$20,000 sent by Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston to 
Archbishop Crolly of Armagh on March 1, 1847, 
and a further $4000 later; the historian of the 
Catholic diocese of Boston estimates that a total of 
$150,000 was subscribed in the diocese for Irish 
relief. 

“Donation parties" for Ireland were held un- 
denominationally; concerts and tea parties were 
organized; and young ladies in select New York 
boarding schools devoted their recreation time to 
making “‘useful and beautiful articles? which were 
sold for Ireland. 

A high proportion of contributions were in kind, 
not in cash, encouraged by an announcement 
made early in February that the British govern- 
ment would pay the freight on all donations of 
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food, and that on United States roads and canals 
no tolls on provisions for Ireland would be 
charged. In many states, South Carolina for in- 
stance, railroads volunteered to carry packages 
marked *Ireland" free. The amount of freight 
paid by the British government on the donations 
of food consigned to the Society of Friends 
amounted to the considerable sum of £33,017 
5s. 7d. Cities and towns in the United States 
chartered vessels to go to Ireland. Newark, New 
Jersey, sent the brig Overmann at the end of March 
to the Committee of the Society of Friends in 
Cork to distribute **without distinction of religious 
sect or location," and the Irish Relief Committee 
of Philadelphia sent the bark John Walsh to Lon- 
donderry, the brig St. George to Cork, and the 
brig Lydia Ann to Limerick, to be disposed of at the 
discretion of the Committee of the Society of 
Friends. 

On July 29, 1847, the treasurer of the New York 
Irish Relief Committee wrote to the Society of 
Friends in Dublin, *I think there is now an ap- 
pearance of an end being brought to this glorious 
demonstration of a nation’s sympathy for poor 
suffering Ireland." ‘Transport of food across the 
United States in winter was not possible, because 
the canals, which were then the main arteries of 
communication, froze; and in the autumn of 1847 
the collection of subscriptions for Ireland ceased. 
Generosity had been astonishing; Cincinnati, for 
example, had expected to raise $6000 but had sent 
$30,000, and New York contributed to the value of 
more than $200,000. About £16,000 in cash was 
forwarded to the Central Relief Committee of the 
Friends in Dublin, and the food consigned to their 
committees in Dublin and Cork amounted to 
nearly ten thousand tons. In addition, large 
quantities of clothing were dispatched, on which 
no value was put by the donors in the United 
States. 

To arrive at any accurate total is impossi- 
ble; while the Society of Friends formed the main 
channel, large sums in donations and from collec- 
tions in Catholic churches were also forwarded to 
Catholic bishops in Ireland. A modern United 
States authority estimates the total value of gifts at 
a million dollars, a sum worth many times its 
value today. This was in addition to money re- 
mitted by Irish emigrants themselves. 

But while American generosity to Ireland dur- 
ing the famine has rightly become a tradition, it 
should not be overlooked that money was sub- 
scribed in England. Queen Victoria personally 
gave £2000. The British Association for the Relief 
of Extreme Distress expended about £391,700 in 
Ireland, and the Society of Friends raised £42,906; 
other societies in England subscribed £70,916. 
The final total, not including money raised in 
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Ireland, was more than £505,000, amounting at 
the rate of exchange at the time to over $2,500,000. 


fe famine had brought about a change in the 
attitude of the British government toward Ireland. 
It was impossible any longer to deny that some- 
thing was dangerously wrong with the state of 
Ireland, and while there was littke to choose be- 
tween the rebellious people and the irresponsible 
extravagant landlords — as Lord John Russell 
remarked, ‘ʻa plague on both your houses" — 
England, for her own safety, could not abandon 
Ireland entirely. ‘Therefore, though direct re- 
sponsibility for Irish relief was to cease, Lord John 
wished to lay a “ground work" for ‘permanent 
improvement," and on July 17 he wrote, “What 
we must chiefly look for is advance of money for 
good profitable works, be they drainage, harbours, 
railroads, reclamation of waste lands, or what not. 
In short we must give very little for relief and 
much for permanent improvement — that is my 
programme for next year." The government had 
about a million pounds in hand already earmarked 
for Ireland, which it proposed to devote to works 
of permanent improvement. 

A substantial financial concession was also given 
to Irish property owners when, on July 8, Sir 
Charles Wood announced that half the money 
advanced by the British government to finance 
public works and soup kitchens would be forgiven, 
a sum of £4,500,000. It seemed that a ray of hope 
for Ireland was becoming visible, especially as, 
during the summer of 1847, the position of Lord 
John Russell’s government was strengthened by 
victory in a general election. But with the ill luck 
which dogged Ireland at this moment, Great 
Britain was overtaken by a serious financial crisis, 
one of the most serious the country had ever ex- 
perienced, and the Treasury found itself danger- 
ously short of money. 

“The falling off in the Revenue," wrote Lord 
John on September 10, “‘still above one million 
sterling in two months, damages all my views of 
being able to help Ireland out of the savings of 
the loan." Once again urgent domestic affairs 
in Great Britain pushed Ireland into the back- 
ground. *'I have been so worried about the state 
of trade in the city," Lord John told the Earl 
of Clarendon, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
"that I have little time to write or think on other 
matters," and he warned him, “‘I fear you have a 
most troublesome winter ahead of you . . . and 
here we have no money." : 

Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
flatly refused financial help for Ireland. “I have 
no money,” he told Clarendon. He would refrain 


from pressing Ireland for repayments due on 
money already advanced, but no fresh money 
would be forthcoming. *^The more bent I am on 
throwing present expenditure on them, the more 
lenient I am disposed to be as to what is expended 
already,” he wrote. “I have the most perfect un- 
derstanding on this subject with Trevelyan.” 

From this point onward, good intentions on the 
part of the British government became increasingly 
difficult to discern. Making every allowance for 
the depleted state of the Treasury, and bearing in 
mind the large sums already expended on Irish 
relief, sums representing many times their value 
today, it is still hardly possible to explain, or to 
condone, the British government’s determination 
to throw the Irish destitute on the local poor rate, 
the able-bodied men being sent to the workhouse 
to discourage applications. 

The Irish Poor Law Extension Act of 1847 
guaranteed that all the expense of relief was to be 
borne by the already hard-pressed landlords. The 
property of Ireland was to maintain the poverty of 
Ireland. Relief operations under the Soup Kitchen 
Act, by which England had helped to finance the 
issue of more than three million rations daily, had 
been rapidly brought to an end. By August 15, 
Commissariat depots had been closed, the meal 
and grain being sold not cheaply but at current 
market prices, and remainders not being given 
away but picked up by government steamer. 

If the new Poor Law was to be effective, the 
workhouses must be cleared and filled with able- 
bodied men who were destitute; but to clear 
the workhouses proved impossible. The Poor Law 
guardians were unwilling to turn the helpless out; 
at Galway, for instance, they indignantly refused, 
while at Tralee, the immense distressed district 
which contained two estates under the Court of 
Chancery, the workhouse inmates had no clothes 
to put on and no shelter to which to return, for 
landlords customarily took advantage of destitute 
persons’ being forced to enter the workhouse to 
pull their cabins down. 

The Treasury had no intention of acting, nor 
any doubt what should be done — taxes must be 
collected, force must be used. “Arrest, remand, 
do anything you can," wrote Charles Wood to 
Clarendon on November 22; ‘‘send horse, foot and 
dragoons, all the world will applaud you, and I 
should not be at all squeamish as to what I did, to 
the verge of the law, and a little beyond." 

By the middle of December, 1847, the destitute, 
half naked, and starving were besieging the work- 
houses. From Tralee on December 15, Mr. Dobree 
of the Commissariat reported that the able-bodied 
were “‘coming up in masses to be refused," 700 to 
800 at a time. The workhouse, which held 1400, 
was full; the labouring class have no visible means 
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of existence." Ballina workhouse on December 11 
had 500 more inmates than it had been built to 
contain; Kilrush on December 14 had 500 to 600 
too many; Galway on December 19 had 500, 
of whom 200 were fever cases; Erris was ‘‘out of 
control," with three quarters of the population 
urgently requiring relief. 

The sufferings of the people began to approach 
the horrors of the winter of 1846—1847; the coun- 
try, generally speaking, was ruined, pauperism was 
spreading, there was no employment, and though 
the yield of the potato crop was superb, the quan- 
tity planted was inadequate — only 20 percent 
of that of previous years, because of the failure to 
provide seed potatoes. Dead bodies were found 
lying by roadsides and in fields; men who had 
tramped many miles to a workhouse only to be 
refused admittance died at the gates; a man 
turned away from Tipperary workhouse died 
after lying outside the gates for twelve hours. 


p spring of 1848 was cold in Ireland; through- 
out February there were falls of snow, and the 
country people believed that snow would prevent 
the reappearance of blight. In 1847 the potato 
crop had proved superb, and now potatoes were 
planted all over Ireland in what Lord Clarendon 
described as a “‘frenzy of confidence." 

Severe sacrifices were made to obtain seed 
potatoes: clothes, bedsteads, tables, and chairs 
were sold, and a Poor Law inspector reported that 
small occupiers, *talready reduced to a state of all 
but pauperism, are straining every nerve to plant 
potatoes as largely as possible as a last desperate 
venture." Potatoes were ‘‘stuck in everywhere 
they could be planted and everyone's hopes were 
raised at the idea of a return to the old system." 
Landlords looked forward to rents’ being paid, 
the people to having enough to eat. Reports com- 
ing in to the Board of Works in Dublin estimated 
the amount of land put down to potatoes, com- 
pared with the previous year, as twice as much in 
some districts, in others three, four, five, and even 
ten times as much. Almost no green crops — 
cabbages, beans, carrots, kale — had been sown; 
the resident magistrate at Ballinasloe reported 
that the **small farmers have abandoned attempts 
at any other kind of crop and have staked all they 
possessed or could borrow" on potatoes. 

Through May and until halfway through June, 
the weather was favorable. But from the middle 
of June, 1848, the terrible story of 1846 was re- 
peated, blow after blow. The weather changed 
and became continually wet; by the middle of 
July the catastrophe had begun. **We were all 
in the greatest spirits at the approach of plenty,” 
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wrote Father John O’Sullivan, parish priest of 
Kenmare, on July 16, *but blight has made its 
appearance. On the morning of the 13th, to the 
astonishment of everyone, the potato fields that 
had, on the previous evening, presented an ap- 
pearance that was calculated to gladden the hearts 
of the most indifferent, appeared blasted, with- 
ered, blackened and, as it were, sprinkled with 
vitriol, and the whole country has in consequence 
been thrown into dismay and confusion." 

For the Irish people, ‘‘the famine" will always 
mean these years of concentrated disaster in which 
blight first appeared and in rapid succession the 
partial failure of 1845 was followed by the total 
failure of 1846 and the second total failure of 1848. 
The history of what then occurred is deeply en- 
graved in the memory of the Irish race; all hope 
of assimilation with England was then lost, and 
bitterness without parallel took possession of the 
Irish mind. 


3B treatment of the Irish people by the British 
government during the great potato famine has 
been described as genocide, race murder. The 
British government has been accused, and not only 
by the Irish, of wishing to exterminate the Irish 
people, as Cromwell wished to *'*extirpate" them 
and as Hitler wished to exterminate the Jews. 
The 1840s, however, must not be judged by the 
standards of today, and whatever parsimony and 
callousness the British government displayed to- 
ward Ireland were paralleled seven years later by 
the treatment of her own soldiers which brought 
about the destruction of the British Army in the 
Crimea. 

The conduct of the British government during 
the famine is divided into two periods. During 
the first, from the date of the partial famine in 
1845 until the transfer to the Poor Law in the 
summer of 1847, the government behaved with 
considerable generosity. An elaborate relief or- 
ganization was set up, public works were started 
on a scale never attempted before, and what was 
for the time a very large sum of money indeed, 
more than eight million pounds, was advanced. 
Not enough was done, considering the size of the 
catastrophe, but it is doubtful if any government in 
Europe at that date would have done more. 

But during the second period, after the transfer 
to the Poor Law in the summer of 1847, the be- 
havior of the British government is difficult to 
defend. Lord John Russell and his advisers, in 
particular Sir Charles Wood and Trevelyan, were 
aware of the state of the Irish Poor Law. They 
knew that most of the distressed areas were bank- 
rupt, that the worst had never been anything else, 
that in those districts where poverty, destitution, 
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and starvation were greatest the workhouses were 
badly equipped or not equipped at all, dirty, un- 
derstaffed, and disorganized. They knew that in 
the most distressed areas, taxes for the relief of the 
poor in normal times had been virtually uncol- 
lectable, while in others they had to be collected 
with the aid of police, troops, and sometimes 
ships of war, and even then were only partially 
gathered. Yet, with these facts before them, the 
government threw the hordes of wretched desti- 
tute on their local poor rates, refusing assistance 
when the second total failure of the potato oc- 
curred in 1848. Since Britain was passing through 
a financial crisis, the justification of the govern- 
ments actions was expediency, but it is difficult 
to reconcile expediency with duty and moral 
principles. 

The most serious charge against the British 
government, however, is not the transfer to the 
Poor Law. Neither during the famine nor for 
decades afterwards were any measures of recon- 
struction or agricultural improvement attempted, 
and this neglect condemned Ireland to decline. 
A devastating new disease had attacked the po- 
tato; nothing to equal the total destruction of 
1846 had been seen before; yet no serious effort 
was made to teach the people to grow any other 
crop, and when Lord Clarendon tried to effect 
improvement by means of ‘‘agricultural instruc- 
tors," his scheme was ridiculed, Charles Wood 
writing contemptuously of Clarendon's “hobby.” 
The Irish small tenant was inevitably driven back 
on the potato: he was penniless, starving, ignorant; 
the only crop he knew how to cultivate was the 
potato; generally speaking, the only tool he owned 
and could use was a spade. He had no choice. 
Yet when the potato failed totally again in 1848, 
the government exploded in fury. *'In 1847," 
Lord John wrote, angrily, “eight millions were 
advanced to enable the Irish to supply the loss of 
the potato crop and to cast about them for some 
less precarious food. . . . The result is that they 
have placed more dependence on the potato than 
ever and have again been deceived. How can such 
people be assisted?" 

As nothing was done to improve agriculture, so 
nothing was done to improve the system under 
which land was occupied in Ireland. Tenants at 
will remained tenants at will; twenty years after 
the famine, Isaac Butt was still writing, “The vast 
majority of the occupiers of land in Ireland are at 
this moment liable to be turned out at the pleasure 
of their landlords”; and improvements carried out 
by the tenant continued to become the property 
of the landlord. 

These misfortunes were not part of a plan to 
destroy the Irish nation; they fell on the people 
because the government of Lord John Russell was 


afflicted with an extraordinary inability to foresee 
consequences. It has been frequently declared 
that the parsimony of the British government 
during the famine was the main cause of the suffer- 
ings of the people, and parsimony was certainly 
carried to remarkable lengths; but obtuseness, 
shortsightedness, and ignorance probably con- 
tributed more. 

To take only a few instances, it did not occur to 
Lord John Russell and his advisers that, by forcing 
the famine-stricken applicant for relief to give up 
every possession, they were creating fresh armies 
of paupers, even though Lord Clarendon had in- 
quired if it were wise to compel a man to become 
a pauper, when he was not one already, in order 
to be saved from starvation. It was not, appar- 
ently, anticipated that refusing to assist the famine- 
stricken small tenants with seed would result in 
holdings’ being left unsown, nor that, unless some 
means of subsistence were provided, men with 
families who had lost their winter food must crowd 
on the public works. 

Even the self-evident truth that Ireland is not 
England was not realized by the government in 
Whitehall; the desolate, starving west was assumed 
to be served by snug grocers and prosperous mer- 
chants and to be a field for private enterprise; 
bankrupt squireens living in jerry-built mansions 
with rain dripping through the roof became county 
gentry, and plans for sea transport of corn were 
made as if the perilous harbors of the west coast 
were English ports. 

Much of this obtuseness sprang from the fanati- 
cal faith of mid-nineteenth-century British politi- 
cians in the economic doctrine of laissez-faire — 
no interference by government, no meddling 
with the operation of natural causes. The gov- 
ernment was perpetually nervous of being too good 
to Ireland and of corrupting the Irish people by 
kindness and so stifling the virtues of self-reliance 
and industry. In addition, hearts were hardened 
by the antagonism then felt by the English toward 
the Irish, an antagonism rooted far back in reli- 
gious and political history; and at the period of the 
famine, irritation had been added as well. The 
discreditable state of Ireland, the subject of ad- 
verse comment throughout the civilized world, her 
perpetual misfortunes, the determined hostility 
of most of her population, even their character 
provoked intense irritation in England. It is im- 
possible to read the letters of British statesmen of 
the period — Charles Wood and Trevelyan, for 
instance — without astonishment at the influence 
exerted by antagonism and irritation on govern- 
ment policy in Ireland during the famine. 

It is not characteristic of the English to behave 
as they have behaved in Ireland; as a nation, the 
English have proved themselves to be capable of 
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generosity, tolerance, and magnanimity — but not 
where Ireland is concerned. As Sydney Smith, the 
celebrated writer and wit, wrote: “The moment 
the very name of Ireland is mentioned, the English 
seem to bid adieu to common feeling, common 
prudence and common sense, and to act with the 
barbarity of tyrants and the fatuity of idiots.” 


How many people died in the famine will never 
precisely be known. It is almost certain that, 
owing to geographical difficulties and the unwill- 
ingness of the people to be registered, the census 
of 1841 gave a total smaller than the population 
in fact was. Officers engaged in relief work put 
the population as much as 25 percent higher; 
landlords distributing relief were horrified when 
providing, as they imagined, for 60 persons to find 
more than 400 *'start from the ground.” — 


In 1841 the population of Ireland was given as 


8,175,124; in 1851, after the famine, it had 
dropped to 6,552,385, and the census commis- 
sioners calculated that, at the normal rate of in- 
crease, the total should have been 9,018,799, so 
that a loss of at least 2,500,000 persons had taken 
place. Between 1846 and 1851, nearly a million 
persons emigrated, and it therefore appears that, 
roughly, about a million and a half perished 
during the famine, of hunger, diseases brought on 
by hunger, and fever. Between 1848 and 1864, 
however, thirteen million pounds was sent home 
by emigrants in America to bring relatives out of 
Ireland, and it is part of the famine tragedy that, 
because no adequate measures of reconstruction 
were undertaken, a steady drain of the best and 
most enterprising left Ireland, to enrich other 
countries. 

Time brought retribution. By the outbreak of 
World War II Ireland was independent, and she 
would not fight on England's side. Liberty and 
England did not appear to the Irish to be synony- 
mous, and the Free State remained neutral. Many 
thousands of Free State Irishmen volunteered, but 
the famous regiments of southern Ireland had 
ceased to exist, and the *inexhaustible nursery of . 
the finest soldiers" was no longer at England's 
service. 

There was also a more direct payment. Along 
the west coast of Ireland, in Mayo especially, on 
remote Clare Island, and in the dunes above the 
Six Mile Strand are a number of graves of petty 
officers and able seamen of the British Navy and 
Merchant Service, representatives of many hun- 
dreds who were drowned off the coast of Ireland 
because the Irish harbors were not open to British 
ships. From these innocents, in all probability 
ignorant of the past, who had never heard of 
failures of the potato, evictions, fever, and starva- 
tion, was exacted part of the price for the famine. 


Expert aid on the nation’s new Interstate System highways, as Helping to build the world’s tallest apartments. The twin 60- 

well as on streets and roads, is provided to help insure the safest, story circular towers of Chicago’s famous Marina City are 

most durable concrete pavements possible. dramatic examples of the application of modern concrete 
research and engineering. 








Bringing tarmers new ideas in Dullding. mere a Darm is 
assembled of precast concrete frame units that reduce 
cost and give greater durability and fire safety. Idea is 
one of many developed by PCA research. 





How the 


cement industry’s 





nationwide service program 


enables America to build better 


The design and construction of modern concrete pave- 
ments and structures depend on the knowledge and skill 
of the user. And each year, research and engineering 
further extend the applications of this most versatile of 
all building materials. 

To put this data into the hands of architects, engineers 
and builders is a vital job of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation—PCA—which is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of its members, more than 75 competing manu- 
facturers of portland cement. 

To provide personal help to cement users, large and 
small, PCA maintains a staff of 375 field engineers. They 
work out of 35 district offices, serving 48 states and British 
Columbia. 

Each field man is an authority on the use of concrete— 
and a busy man! On a typical day, you may find him help- 
ing a ready-mix concrete producer design a mix for a spe- 
cial project—or consulting with highway engineers on 
pavement designs for a modern expressway. 


Helping hurricane fighters plan better defenses. After famous ‘‘Carla’’ 
struck, for example, a team of PCA field men worked with local engineers 


and officials to check the effectiveness of concrete seawalls. 


Later, he might be discussing prestressed concrete with 
the architect of a new office building—or attending a cit- 
izens’ meeting about a proposed new sewage plant. | 
Backing him up are engineers and other specialists at 
PCA headquarters and laboratories. PCA's $10,000,000 
Research and Development Laboratories are the world's 
largest devoted entirely to the study of portland cement 
and concrete. And to provide people with helpful infor- 
mation on every use of concrete—more than 500 publica- 
tions and 85 films are available. ! 
Each day, the service program of the cement industry 
benefits practically every American—in safer, more eco- 
nomical and lasting concrete construction of every kind. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
portland cement and concrete 


Up-dating builders and architects on ways to more beau 
tiful homes, publications provide details on striking nex 
decorative and structural uses of concrete. 
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A LONDON TASTING 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


An annual tasting of French wines 
that presents no fewer than 196 va- 
rieties would seem to be covering its 
field of inquiry with some thorough- 
ness. It was, at any rate, the widest 
assortment ever uncorked in my ex- 
perience, and I must say that the 
scene itself and what was modestly 
listed as its ‘‘Buffet Fare" were even 
more beguiling than the wines. The 
tasting is held each fall in London in 
the vast cellars of J. L. P. Lebégue 
& Co., beneath London Bridge Sta- 
tion. It was especially interesting as 
an example of doing extraordinarily 
well, brilliantly, something that an- 
other sponsor might have foozled 
sadly through parsimony and inex- 
perience. But Lebégue is an old 
firm, bringing French wines into 
England for upwards of a century, 
and its head, Guy Prince, is a de- 
scendant of its founder. 

The Lebégue cellars are laid out 
in long aisles, under a succession of 
arches, with tall racks of bottles on 
each side. The wall and ceiling sur- 
face is white brick, giving a fine lift 
to the illumination, which is entirely 
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from candles, thousands of them, in 
iron chandeliers overhead and in 
rows along the wine and luncheon 
tables. There is much more light 
than one would expect — a steady, 
warm yellow ambience. 

How to provide for 800 to 1000 
guests at a festival of this sort, with- 
out crowding or imposing any sense 
of haste on the company, is no 
mean feat; this Lebégue achieves by 
spreading the tasting over three days 
and asking the guests who accept the 
invitation to name their preferred 
day for coming. The result is that 
the usual turnout on any one day is 
around 300, a number easily taken 
in stride by the ample serving and 
catering staff. The guest list seemed 
a lively mixture of dealers and well- 
known amateurs, the civil service, 
peers and politicians, the press, as 


well as a handful of the producers of 


some of the more celebrated chateau 
wines. 

The tasting is really a luncheon 
occasion, the first guests arriving 
shortly after noon and the last leav- 
ing around three o’clock. The buffet 
fare proved to be just about ideal 
for the occasion, perfect in every re- 
spect. Food of this sort served at 
room temperature is encountefed 
all too infrequently, and I append 
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the all-British menu in its entirety: 


Shellfish 
ORKNEY LOBSTERS 


Hams, Meats and Game 
YORK TRIPLE PEAT-SMOKED HAM 
WILTSHIRE TREACLE CURED HAM 
SADDLE OF SOUTHDOWN LAMB 
BARON OF SCOTCH BEEF 
GAME PIE 


English Cheeses 
DOUBLE GLOUCESTER 
BLUE CHESHIRE 
CHEDDAR 
STILTON 
Sweet 
FRUIT SALAD WITH DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


I have never developed the vo- 
cabulary of wine tasting, although it 
is always a pleasure to sit down with 
a couple of old friends on a Sunday 
noon and work one’s way slowly 
through a comparison of four white 
wines, accompanied by a suitable 
cheese and souffléed crackers (recipe 
on request). So it was that the 
spaces for comments in my Lebégue 
catalogue went unmarked, while 
after the Wiltshire ham item on the 
menu I set down the word *'strong," 
in distinguishing it from its delicate 
York competitor. 

For the rest, the Orkney lobsters 


were excellent and identical with 
Maine’s, but the beef and lamb were 
far beyond anything generally avail- 
able on this side of the Atlantic. The 
saddle and the baron are spectacular 
cuts, endowing any buffet with a 
lavish quality, especially when two 
or three examples of each are offered 
together. I lack enough anatomical 
information to describe a ‘‘baron’’ 
precisely, and the dictionary is 
doubtless correct but not quite 
enlightening; at any rate, it seemed 
to be some thirty inches in length, 
weighing fifty to sixty pounds and 


affording in its midsection a vast 
area of sirloin which had been roast- 
ed to an even redness throughout, 
instead of being rare in the center 
and well done at the edges. 

We were too late for the game pie, 
but having sampled one in the erill- 
room of the Savoy, I count this as a 
smallloss. I am willing to assert that 
an aged Vermont cheddar is better 
than its British prototype, while the 
Stilton, with all its devotees and its 
distinctive flavor, is usually too 
crumbly. The Double Gloucester, 
on a direct challenge, becomes a 


A Few Words for the Sponsor 
LERATNICHNAE RE EMG DECUS cud 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


ROBERT FONTAINE is the author of books, a play, and 
many light articles for the ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


I am often confronted with tele- 
vision polls that claim fifty-six mil- 
lion people were watching this show 
and forty-eight million people were 
watching that show. I don't believe 
it. I have gone into this thing pretty 
thoroughly and scientifically, and 
from my efforts I have deduced that 
almost no one is watching any 
program. 

As everyone knows, most of the 
surveys check on two or three hun- 
dred people and ask them what they 
are watching. These people are not 
watching anything, but they hate to 
be caught at it. It lowers their 
status. So they say the first thing 
that pops into their heads, like Ed 
Sullivan or Dinah Shore. 

To show you how wrong a survey 
can be, I once discovered that all 
thirty-six people I contacted were 
watching the same thing, a local 
algebra lesson. This was because 
they were all in a bar and the 
television set could only get the one 
station. By extension, this would 
indicate that one hundred million 
people in America were watching 
an algebra lesson. 

Now, we all know that television 
belongs to the people; it is an educa- 
tional medium. It is intended to 
educate us as to the correct beer, 
shaving cream, deodorant, and ciga- 
rettes to buy. My fieldwork shows 
that not only is television being 
watched by just a few thousand 
people, but even those people do 
not know what they are watching 


or who is sponsoring the program. 

I will cite examples sworn to 
before a notary public to prove these 
revolutionary points. My surveys 
were conducted mostly among my 
family and friends, because I could 
trust them and I knew when they 
were trying to put something over 
on me. For instance, if I called my 
son-in-law, John Kurtz, and he said 
he was watching Leonard Bernstein, 
I knew immediately that he was just 
showing off. If he was watching 
anything, it was a buxom blonde 
displaying a weather map. I know 
my son-in-law. Those other pollsters 
do not. 

I called my father one night and 
said, “Is your TV set on?” 

My father said, “My TV set is 
always on. You know that. We use 
it for a night-light." 

"What are you watching?" 

“Pm not watching anything. Pm 
out on the porch getting some fresh 
air." 

“If some real survey called you, 
Papa, what would you say you were 
watching?” 

My father thought a moment. 
"Pd say I was watching Z Love 
Lucy." 

*"That' off the ajr.” 

*[ don't care. I still like it." 

My father-in-law is a little differ- 
ent. His TV set is always on, too, 
because he likes to sleep in front of 
it. After dinner he yawns, settles 
down in a chair, turns on the tele- 
vision, and sleeps through four hours 
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matter of apologies, yet everything 
on Lebégue's menu combined most 
agreeably under a quotation from 
Proverbs: **Give me neither poverty 
nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me.” 

So, feeling incompetent to ven- 
ture as a taster, I restricted myself 
to three glasses of wine, which I 
drank unabashed: a 1959 Chassagne- 
Montrachet with the lobster, 1953 
Cháteau Margaux with the meat, 
and a golden 1958 Chateau d’Yquem 
for the finale. It was a lovely affair, 
every drop and morsel of it. 


of shows. If any pollster awakened 
him, he could tell immediately what 
he was sleeping through, a factor 
that would certainly throw off the 
final figures. 

In my wife's case, she seldom 
watches anything, but she is always 
going to watch something. She turns 
on the set in time for A/fred Hitchcock, 
and then she remembers she has 
not called Ann in weeks. She tele- 
phones for two hours, and if, when 
she hung up, she were asked what 
she had watched, she would say 
Alfred Hitchcock because that's what 
she intended to watch. 

What it amounts to is that there 
are millions of TV sets turned on all 
over the country. and nobody is 





watching them. The people who 
turned them on are out on the patio 
drinking beer, or are in the swim- 
ming pool, or have gone to the 
movies. They do know, by heart, 
what programs are on, and if you 
ask them later what they watched, 
they will think of something just to 
please whoever bothered to ask 
them. 

It is like reading books. Pick any 
book off the top of the best-seller 
lists and ask anybody if he has read 


it. You will hunt far and wide to 
* 


find a single person in America who 
has not read it —or, that is, who 
does not claim to have read it. I 
never met a living soul over eleven 
who did not insist he had read 
Lolita, for example. The same snob- 
bishness prevails on television. Peo- 
ple who are really playing poker all 
night will unabashedly insist they 
watched Ed Sullivan last night. 

But, to make things worse, not 
only does hardly anyone watch 
. television; hardly a soul among those 
who do watch knows who sponsors 
the program. As everyone knows, 
millions of dollars are spent by tele- 
vision advertisers to impress a prod- 
uct on people. But you can ride a 
day's journey on an Arab stallion 
before you can find anyone who 
remembers who sponsors the pro- 
gram he watches all the time. 

If I ask my father who sponsors 
some show, he will say, “I don't 
know. Some kind of beer, I think." 

* What kind of beer?" 

«I don’t know, and I don’t care. 
I drink Bass Ale, myself. What's it 
to me what the sponsor drinks? He 
ought to be glad I watch his show." 

I have even asked relatives who 
sponsors the U.S. Steel Hour or the 
Alcoa Hour. They had not the slight- 
estidea. They would not even guess. 
Nor did they know who put up the 
money for the Telephone Hour. One 
person said Tasty Yeast, and two 
others said Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 

My mother, for a fine example, 
believes that all the programs she 
actually watches are sponsored by 
Finnegan's Pharmacy, which is a 
small drugstore at the corner of the 
street where she lives. She often 
wonders where Finnegan gets the 
money to pay for such stars as Fred 
Astaire and Red Skelton. 

This proves that my mother is one 
of the handful of people in America 
who pay any attention whatever to 
the commercials. She watches the 
ones at the station break. Finnegan 
always comes in before every big 
show and just after the station 
identification and announces that 
all his drugs are pure, his white coat 
is fresh every day, and he is open 
until 9 p.m. on Sundays. Naturally, 
my mother believes he sponsors the 
program. She can identify with 
Finnegan. She sees him every day. 
While the big commercials are on, 
she takes a shower, makes an egg 
salad sandwich, washes my father’s 


‘*hair, or does some of her ironing. 
a 


It would be useless to go into this 
any further. If what I have said is 
taken to heart, it may completely 
revolutionize advertising. It will be 
bound to do it when I state my final 
discovery. My relatives and friends 
can only identify the sponsor with 
the utmost conviction when the 
show is terrible. They feel so an- 
noyed that they wait patiently for 
the commercial, and then they con- 
centrate and carefully memorize the 
name. Thereafter, they avoid the 
product like the plague. 


Egg Throwing 
A a ES e ee 


BY B. F. SYLVESTER 
B. F. SvuvEsTER lives in Omaha, where he 
was for many years the city editor of the 


WORLD HERALD. He has wrillen on a variely 
of subjects for the ATLANTIC. 


There was a news dispatch some 
time ago to the effect that Prince 
Philip of England was unperturbed 
when Buenos Aires teen-agers spat- 
tered him with eggs. He asked that 
they be told not to do it again, as 
he did not have an unlimited num- 
ber of suits. 

A small item, this, but it invited 
rumination. Do we not see here a 
portentous trend in the old exercise 
of throwing things at the stage vil- 
lain? The locale is changing from 
the Bijou to world capitals, the new 
villain is the high politico on the 
goodwill circuit, the egg is replacing 
the tomato, and the throwers are 
children. 

What happened to the tomato? 
The main factors are not far to seek. 
1) On the average, this fruit, vege- 
table, berry, but not girl, weighs 
five ounces and has a circumference 
of nine and a half inches, making it 
too bulky for little hands and pre- 
senting problems of supply. 2) A 
missile of short range, it is unsuited 
to the outdoor demonstration of 
today. 3) It is seasonal, costing up 
to fifteen cents, which means a 
sizable bite out of Buster’s allow- 
ance. 

On the other hand, or in the same 
hand, the egg, double-A large, for 
those who care enough to send the 
very best, weighs three ounces and 
fits comfortably in a subteen palm 
and sells for five cents. Dirties 'and 
checks, for pelting lesser dignitaries, 
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My conclusions, then, are these: 


1. Hardly anyone is watching 
television. 

2. Most of the few who are are 
asleep. 


3. Those who are awake do not 
know what they are watching. 

4. Those who know what they are 
watching do not know who is spon- 
soring the show unless it is really 
terrible. Then they know and never 
forget. 

I believe I've done my part. It 
is up to the industry to do the rest. 


are available for two and a half 
cents, while smalls, for practice, can 
be had at the farm for seven cents 
a dozen. 

The egg is a natural projectile at 
both ends and thus is far superior 
in range and accuracy. It has an- 
other advantage: the fallout is more 
devastating than the impact. It 
lends itself to scientific refinement, 
and we can look forward to a still 
better throwing egg. Even the best 
we have today could stand a little 
flattening in the middle, as was done 
with the football, which once looked 
like an egg but now looks like a 
Vienna roll and is easier to throw. 

Another question arises. What 
was protocol at Buenos Aires? Would 
it have been permissible for Philip 
to duck? Hardly. British royalty is 
schooled from childhood in old codes 
of official behavior which new times 
do not change. We can see a little 
prince now, the target of his mates 
at egg-receiving drill. Unperturbed, 
he stands his ground and meets the 
egg head on as the fellows gather 
around and murmur, “Well met 

In Philips case, we dissent. 
Though consort of Queen Elizabeth 
II, he should have some lingering 
rights to be himself. We say, give 
him a basket of dirties and checks 
and let him fling right back. 





IS IT LOW-BROY 





IO USE 


PAUL MASSON'S FINE BRANDY 


Not necessarily. A lot depends on how you B l 
your boilermaker; there are several systems: 1) Fill ^ 


a tall, well-chilled glass with premium beer and float 


a jigger of Paul Masson's rich amber brandy between f 
„the collar and the brew*. 2) Set a shotglass inside a 


larger glass; fill shotglass with brandy; fill larger outer” 
glass with beer as shown; drink without dribbling**.' 
(There are some who claim this version is called a 
depth bomb; not with our brandy, it's not.) Drib- 
bling is low-brow. 3) Chill an entire bottle of beer in 
the refrigerator; while waiting for the beer to cool, fill 


* a neat trick 
**an even neater trick 


Dear Paul Masson Recipe Expert, Dept. A-2, Saratoga, California 





f a small snifter with Paul Masson Brandy and savor 


the rich aroma and light smooth flavor of our brandy. 
Leave the beer in the refrigerator. This recipe has 
several clear-cut advantages. It permits you to enjoy 
the pure taste of our brandy at its magnificent best; 
it economizes on the beer bill and guarantees you'll 
have a bottle on tap for your next boilermaker. If you 
know of a better recipe, please send it along to us S ang 
we'll give it a try; in exchange, we'll send 

you our free booklet with brandy recipes 

from Alexanders to Gimlets. Fair is fair. 





| [ ] Here is a recipe for boilermakers I think is better than any of yours. Please send me your free booklet of brandy recipes. 


[ ] I don't know of any better boilermaker recipes, but I'd like your free booklet anyway. 


NAME 





ADDRESS aL ERA sce Err 


PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA 80-84 PROOF BRANDY 


Very truly yours, 


STATE 


Pakistan Post Office 





By ALEX PAGE 


After a recent lecture assignment al the University of Karachi, ALEX PAGE 
returned to the University of Massachusetts, where he is teaching English literature. 


I took a stack of letters to a 
mailbox in Karachi one morning. 
As I dropped them into the airmail 
slot, there was loud, happy laughter 
from six or seven Pakistanis lounging 
near the box, and I even heard a 
Pakistani Bronx cheer or two. 
Armed with hindsight, I see why. 

None of those letters ever reached 
its destination. No doubt, any one 
of those delighted spectators could 
have foretold that fate; one may, 
indeed, have had a hand in it. If 
you deposit a letter with an uncan- 
celed stamp in a mailbox — espe- 
cially an  airmail stamp — the 
chances are absolutely first-rate that 
the stamps will be removed and 
other uses found for the letter's re- 
mains. After all, the postal carrier 
who empties the mailbox makes a 
pitiful wage (about $12 a month), 
and an uncanceled stamp has a 
certain stated value. If the carrier 
should, despite his better judgment, 
carry the letters in their inviolate 
state to the post office, the man 
charged with canceling them there 
would regard a definite percentage 
as his supplemental income. 

All this took me a little time to 
discover, Then I began to do what 
everyone else did — take the letters 
to the post office in person and wit- 
ness their cancellation coram populo. 
It was still disconcerting to find a 
huge pot of glue stationed at every 
window. The glue was used to affix 
those stamps that had somehow lost 
their gum in their brief lives. One 
could not help speculating on the 
number of previous owners those 
stamps could boast. And there was 
the picture of one such previous 
owner chiding his friends for taking 
no heed of his letters — chiding them 
in vain, for his follow-ups would bite 
the dust the same way. 

I confess to an indignant citizen’s 
rage when I first discovered this 
state of affairs. I then thought of 
composing a sharp letter of protest 
to the postal complaint department. 
But it was made clear to me that 
such letters also have a way of not 
reaching their destination, albeit 
. for different reasons. 

S 


So I faithfully took all letters to 
the post office. I stopped there once 
a day for thirty minutes, rarely less. 
I don’t mean to sound peevish, for 
there was a kind of pleasure in 
that half hour. I became an old 
customer; my business was the same 
day after day. 

If the letters I took to the win- 
dow were already stamped, they 
were closely examined both by the 





official immediately in charge and 
by the supervisor. This was routine. 
The letters usually said “U.S.A.” 
The employee invariably asked, ‘‘Is 
to America, yes?" Then he set to 
canceling the stamps, in direct line 
with my vision. 

Now, he knew perfectly well why 
he had to do this publicly, and I 
knew that he knew. Yet this air 
suffused with heavy suspicion was 
somehow perfumed by his artistry in 
placing the cancellation stamps just 
right. This could take time. He 
had to aim, reconsider his aim, de- 
cide on the most economical place- 
ment of each throw, and yet, under 
my steely glance, make sure that 


THE HERON 


each stamp was canceled, including 
any embedded in the center of a 
cluster. As I say, it took time. 

Once the stamps were all can- 
celed, the letter was casually thrown 
on a pile of similarly treated letters. 
The understanding was that, since 
the stamps were no longer market- 
able, normal postal processes might 
take effect. This was an assumption 
not lightly to be made. People said 
that if your glance was too steely, 
if suspicion oozed in too-heavy globs, 
or if you had been too fussy over 
getting the right change, the af- 
fronted official might discard the 
letter anyway, on principle, and not 
for mere pelf. The human element 
ranked high. Trust did not exist, 
but one had to be genial about its 
lack. 

The plot was compounded when- 
ever I had to make purchases of 
stamps or air letters, or do anything 
that involved a monetary transac- 
tion. Let me quote from the Ready 
Reckoner, put out by Pakistan's Min- 
istry of Finance to assist people in 
making swift calculations on the 
three currencies more or less in 
simultaneous use: **The exact equiv- 
alent should be worked out at the 
rate of 100 paisa to 1 rupee or 16 
annas or 64 pice or 192 pies." 
If I point out that “‘paisa,”’ “pice,” 
and *'pies" are pronounced almost 
exactly alike, if I allude to the 
historical fact that a certain govern- 
ment official (now self-employed) 
caused coins to be stamped *'pice" 
when they should have been stamped 
“paisa,” and if I add that there were 
then in circulation some twenty 
coins differing in size, shape, edging, 
and color, will it not be called a 
marvel that I tarried as little at the 
post office as I did? That, indeed, 
anything fiduciary ever happened? 

The Ready Reckoner was available, 
but it was not used. Whatever oc- 
curred occurred in the mind of the 
postal employee. And some strange 
things did. 


by Robert Nye 


The moon is in her shroud. A breathless heron 
Like a sickle dipped in moonlight, knee- 
deep among streaming stars, a taciturn 

And wistful fisher, starves out of her trance 
And combs into thin air stiffly askance. 


The moon is rising. O heron, heron 
Where is there more to drown in than the Sea? 
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Meet the man who services your car. He’s a typical 
mechanic at your nearby General Motors dealership. 
He's conscientious . . . capable. It’s part of his job to 
help keep your car in top condition for many miles 
of service. 





Included in GM dealerships across the country are 
150,000 trained servicemen. In the past nine years they 
have logged more than 16,700,000 hours in the 30 
General Motors Training Centers located all across the 
country. Continuous education in the latest service 
techniques keeps them up to date with mechanical and 
engineering advances to provide you the finest care 
for your car. 


Servicemen like this are an important asset of GM 
dealers, the independent merchants whose people serve 
customers in their communities. So, too, GM employes, 
shareholders and suppliers comprise General Motors 
greatest asset—its people. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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Measures, places 





WINTER ON MONHEGAN 


BY.R. J.  SIEGLER 


We could see the island now, black 
bluffs bursting the ocean's strength. 
Spray flew forty feet, fell back to 
coat the unfeeling rocks with salt- 
white ice. This is winter, and this is 
Monhegan, ten miles off the coast of 
Maine, broadside and unmoving 
against seas that ran 3000 miles to 
strike it. 

In a frothy backwash the Laura B. 
hipped up to the dock, her crew 
swapping friendly insults and advice 
with the reception committee ashore. 
My wife and I looked about. Here is 
a lovely land, fashioned for the de- 
lights of a summer's day, the heady 
air a distillate of spruce and salt. But 
this is winter, the air conditioner gone 
amuck in a fury of surf and a cloud 
of snow. Islanders greet us in mild 
surprise. They have the anchor of 
home thrust deep into the heaving 
sea, but what brings us here? This is 
the season of work, of hand-to-hand 
combat with the elements for a live- 
lihood. Now the tide of life for 
forty-five men, women, and children 
on Monhegan Island is rising and 
falling on the numbers of lobsters 
trapped and the price they bring. 

Above the harbor are the houses, 
uniformly neat, uniformly weath- 
ered-shingle. gray. 'The air seems 


warm after the mainland, after the 
one-hour trip out. This warmth is 


just a few degrees above illusion. 


The sea is unfreezing, and the island 
gains by the fact; but out on the 
water the wind is bitter, bitter, bit- 
ter. Lobstermen pile on layers of 
wool topped with a windproof yel- 
low slicker, the badge of their trade. 
Even so, spray freezes on eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and is beaten off the 
slickers in tinkling shards. 

But of the seventeen adult males 
on the island last winter, fourteen 
were lobstermen. Move inshore? 
Unthinkable. Rugged independence 
is a state of Maine trademark, but 
on Monhegan Island it is worn like 
epaulets. You want winter lobster? 
Winter lobster you get. We've got 
colder water, deeper water, and our 
product is the best. True. A pre- 
mium price is paid for it. 

In the early dark the boats re- 
turn. Lamps are lighted in the cot- 
tages above, where the women are 
mindful of the arrivals. After the 
routine of tying up to the moorings, 
sluicing down the cockpits, placing 
the day's catch in the half-sub- 
merged holding *ícars," the men 
come ashore in little skiffs. They 
haul these above tide line. They 
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clump homeward stiffly, in heavy 
black hip boots, still balancing 
against the heave and toss of a little 
boat on a big sea. 

All of the buildings are on the 
inland side, facing across to tiny, 
barren Manana Island 400 feet 
away. This gut forms the anchor- 
age, partially protected on the north 
by ledges. Here, in 1614, Captain 
John Smith dropped anchor and 
chronicled the event: “Monhegan is 
a round high isle and close by it is 
Mananis betwixt which is a small 
harbor where wee ride." 

Smith was just another admiring 
visitor in a long line that probably 
extended back to Norsemen. Runic 
characters are found on Manana 
(along with a bona fide hermit and 
a beacon), and while they have not 
been deciphered, there is more evi- 
dence than not that they were in- 
scribed on the rock and were not 
created merely by weathering. 

For Monhegan offered undeniable 
advantages to the ancient mariner: 
timber for ship repairs, fresh water 
for his casks, a deep anchorage out of 
sight of prying eyes on the mainland, 
lobsters and clams and mussels for a 
change in diet. Portuguese cod fish- 
ers were regular callers in the six- 
teenth century, and the island has 
been host to Spanish and French 
freebooters and English explorers. 
loday it still has a link to blue- 
water shipping as the pilot pickup 
point for vessels headed north to 
Penobscot Bay ports. 

some of the 1962 residents be- 
lieve another chapter is being written 
now; that the permanent settlement 
is shrinking and will continue to 
dwindle to oblivion. In 1961 no 
children were born among perma- 
nent residents. Llewellyn Oliver, 
the 58-year-old bachelor school- 
master and librarian, says classes in 
his one-room white schoolhouse have 
declined steadily in the last dozen 
years. He has had as many as twelve 
at one time. This year there are six 
youngsters in four classes. 

High school students, of course, 
must go ashore. Some of them re- 
turn home to stay; many of them 
do not. For those who do, there is 
little choice — summer hotel wait- 
ressing for the girls, lobster fishing 
for the boys. 

The island summer is short, fran- 
tic, and profitable. There are two 
boats arriving each day (compared 
with one boat three times a week 
the rest of the year); the hotels are 


booming; and every home that will 
take a boarder is asked to take two. 
"In August we go mad," says an 
island wife. 

To each newcomer Monhegan is a 
personal discovery. The natural 
beauty and simplicity fill a void in 
all us creatures of the world, whether 
artist, photographer, poet, or Ma- 
gellan from Podunk. What does one 
do on a wooded island a mile and a 
half long by a half mile wide on a 
January day? Walk out either end 
of the lone dirt road, past summer 
cottages hung with a rainbow of 
buoys; past hauled-up dories, red 
bottoms up; past stacks of silvery 
traps. Then pick a footpath. These 
spread through heather and yew 
and forest like a spider web, end to 
end and back to front. You may 
walk through a cathedral-like wood 
of perfectly splendid mast spruce be- 
fore you are guided out of the tunnel 
to the apex of a 400-foot promontory. 
Below lies a limitless blue sea; 
above stretches an endless azure sky. 

Go on to the next bluff. It looms 
ahead, a study in black rock and 
white snow patches, bearing a crest 
of wind-sculptured spruce. Beyond 
is another, and another. Careful 
now, the rocks are icy, and a fall into 
the boiling maw below would be 
fatal. 

In January we saw deer, “‘plant- 
ed" and protected. The island is 
singularly devoid of wildlife, al- 
though clouds of birds, shooting like 
campfire sparks through the cavern- 
ous vault of the spruces, are there in 
all seasons. 

We spent hours in a fish house, 
watching a man stuffing bait bags. 
The herring bait is another cost in 
a long procession that causes fisher- 
men to mutter, ‘‘If you can afford to 
lobster, you can afford not to." A 
boat represents about $7000 afloat. 
Add to that $1500 in line and buoys 
for a 300-trap layout. Traps are 
built in spring, when fishing slacks 
off, and cost from $7 to $8 each. 

With Christmas behind, everyone Something special 


is caught up in the community ex- f tat ’ 
citement pointing toward January 1. rom one Status Seeker 





New Year's Eve means only the night to another. 

before the lobstering season legally 

opens. This has sometimes been re- 

ferred to, in capital letters, as Trap Lord Calvert Scat! 
Day, but not by the islanders. Said America’s Whiskey of Distinction 


one scornfully, ‘‘You’d think we had 
a parade or fired a cannon or some- 
thing just because it’s the day we | 
start." Nevertheless, the tensions are © 


evident, and sometimes this has a BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. HOUSE OF CALVERT, N.Y.C. 
e e 
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Why drink Cognac? 


It would be cheaper never to acquire a taste for 
fine brandy. But why not indulge yourself a little? 
You deserve it. How about applying the same 
philosophy to your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Meet interesting people. 
Eat gourmet meals. Let us pamper you shamelessly. 
Revel a bit. After all, how often do you take a 
real vacation? This time go all out. Go "first" on 
Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland-America Line 


Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 


“Candid, modest 
and witty 
autobiography" * 


Amon 


Friends 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By HENRY KNOX 


SHERRILL 


With candorand humor one of Ameri- 
ca’s great churchmen, formerly Rector 
of Trinity Church in Boston, Bishop of 
Massachusetts and Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
tells his own story. “The book is fun- 
damentally a serious account of im- 
portant events and issues, but it is 
enlivened by a great many amusing 
anecdotes." — *Liston Pore, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 

Illustrated. $6.50 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 




















“Unique... 
a remarkable 
biography.’’* 


This "exhaustive, 
meticulous, schol- 
arly examination" 
(Time) of 
Chekhov's life 
reads like a 
nineteenth- 
century Russian 
novel and 
illuminates 
Chekhov's per» 
sonality more 
clearly than 

any previous 
biography. 


*MARC SLONIM, 
Front Page, 
N. Y. Times 
Book Review 
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A BIOGRAPHY 
By ERNEST J. SIMMONS. 


Illus. Index, Bibliographical Survey. $10.00 
ATLANTIC * LITTLE, BROWN, Boston 
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boomerang effect, so that no one will 
turn a wheel until George — or 
somebody else — goes first. 

As the men go off about their 
business, the women stare into the 
face of winter, waiting and counting 
incoming boats. Social life is meager. 
There are no interconnected tele- 
phones. Says Mrs. Marion Cundy, 
sturdily, “I like the quiet of winter, 
but I’m always glad to see people 
begin to arrive in spring." We 
talked in her warm little front room 
at a round oak table whose hub was 
a kerosene lamp. Framed on the 
wall was a prized possession, a color 
photograph of Marion in a group of 
lobster diners. It appeared in a na- 
tional magazine a few years back. 

Mrs. Cundy is one of the leaders 
of a Thursday night sewing circle. 
Their handiwork, readily sold to the 
summer hordes, helps keep the island 
church in paint and repair. They 
even have a resident pastor, the 
Reverend Miss Gertrude Anderson, 
a retired missionary. Her cottage is 
weathered to the universal camou- 
Hage gray, but inside, blaring like 
trumpets from the walls, are the gor- 
geous hangings and art reflecting 
the minister's twenty years in Bur- 
ma. About a dozen adults turn out 
for the Sunday evening service,when 
schoolmaster Oliver plays the organ. 

The island has a well-stocked store, 
boasting one of the two telephones 
with service to the mainland. Many 
groceries are brought in by the 
Laura B., along with the mail. A 
small tanker comes in occasionally. 
Then one of three or four trucks on 
the island, a refugee from a wrecker's 
yard, bounces around on deliver- 
les. 

We stayed at the one island home 
that would accept winter boarders. 
Late afternoons we sat in the warm 
living room, lavishly hung with is- 
land paintings. When our host ar- 
rived after the ritual of making right 
his boat and pulling the skiff above 
high water, his first act was to start 
the diesel generator in the basement. 
At the first thump-thump and heavy 
muffled beat, the house lights sprang 
into being. We would look at one 
another and smile in this sudden 
wealth of vision. 

"Someday," our hostess said, 
"we're going to move the generator 
out of the house. It makes me feel 
as if I’m on board ship.” 

Indeed, that is one of the many 
charms of Monhegan —at any 
season. 


they shall have music 









































RECORDINGS: ENGLISH OR NOT? 
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Aside from the question of whether 
it ought to be given at all, the most 
perennial of all operatic contro- 
versies is whether opera ought to be 
given in English. It may not be 
quite true that the ancient Britons, 
painted blue, used to debate the 
matter while listening in the hills to 
the Roman legionaries singing songs 
around their campfires. But the 
issue has recurred through the cen- 
turies with remarkable persistency. 
It cropped up in the early 1700s 
when Joseph Addison, writing in the 
Spectator about the Italian opera 
which had newly come to London, 
dryly observed that ''there is no 
question but our great-grandchildren 
will be very curious to know the rea- 
son why their forefathers used to sit 
together like an audience of for- 
eigners in their own country, and to 
hear whole plays acted before them 
in a tongue which they did not un- 
derstand.” It had a pretty good 
airing in 1960 at the Metropolitan 
Opera, when the management, stung 
by criticisms of its Marriage of Figaro 
production, polled the audience on 
what language it wanted to hear the 
opera in (6129 voted for the original 
Italian, 2952 for English translation, 
while 22 staged a write-in vote for 
German). And it comes up again in 
the face of two new recordings which 


are presented with style, skill, and 
success in their original tongues — 
and which might have been of even 
greater moment had they been per- 
formed in English. 

The first of these is Puccini’s opera 
La Bohéme, sung in Italian by an all- 
American cast — Anna Moffo, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Mary Costa, Robert 
Merrill, and Giorgio Tozzi — and 
directed by a thoroughly American- 
ized conductor, Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The only Italian home flavor is pro- 
vided by the Rome Opera House 
Orchestra and Chorus (RCA Victor 
LSC 6095, stereo; LM 6095, mon- 
aural: two records). 

If this were the only recording of 
La Bohéme, or one of a handful, no 
one would dream of suggesting the 
possibility of a change of language. 
In point of fact, though, it is at least 
the tenth recording — all of them in 
Italian, and nearly all of substantial 
merit. 

In many ways the oldest of all La 
Bohéme recordings still reigns su- 
preme, for the incomparable fifteen- 
year-old performance directed by 
Arturo Toscanini, with Licia Al- 
banese and Jan Peerce in the leading 
roles, remains a uniquely incandes- 
cent experience. And yet the newly 
issued Leinsdorf recording, which is 
conducted almost as briskly, sung 
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almost as glowingly, and engineered 
with far more fidelity, is very satisfy- 
ing to hear. It has a feeling of fresh- 
ness, lightness, and youthfulness that 
is a tribute to both Leinsdorf's skills 
and those of his American-born and 
-trained singers. Indeed, it is while 
listening to these prevailingly young 
voices, performing with musical 
tastefulness and dramatic restraint, 
that one is tempted to ask, *Why 
not in English?" 

When the question was put, this 
baldly, to George R. Marek, vice 
president and general manager of 
the RCA Victor Record Division, 
the answer was, ‘“‘Because it is in- 
defensible artistically and because 
there is no evidence that translated 
opera would have any commercial 
success." Refutation of the second 
point is difficult to offer, except to 
note that French and German au- 
diences respond to Italian opera 
recordings in their own languages 
—even when the German transla- 
tion of Rodolfo's **Che gelida manina” 
in La Bohème is * Wie eis-kalt ist dies 
Händchen.” 

The most celebrated effort to give 
La Bohème in English was that made 
by the Metropolitan Opera in 1952, 
when it introduced an English ver- 
sion by Howard Dietz in which 
“Che gelida manina”? was rendered as 
“PII hold your hand in my hand." 
It was not a success, perhaps because 
its atmosphere smacked more of 
uptown Broadway than of Thirty- 
ninth Street, and it was soon 
dropped. 

A somewhat similar attempt to 
drive an entering wedge for record- 
ings of Italian opera in English is 
being made by Angel, with its re- 
lease of a one-record set of highlights 
from Madame Butterfly (or should one | 
say Mrs. Butterfly?) as presengadefa $ 
cast from the Sadler's Wells Opera of 
England conducted by Bryan Balk- 
will, with Marie Collier, soprano; 
Charles Craig, tenor; and Gwyn _ 
Griffiths, baritone (Angel S-35902, 
stereo; 35902, monaural). The re- 
cording falls short on two counts. 
The translation employed is an ex- 
ample of stilted librettese, 1907 
vintage, and the singers, while of 
reasonable competence, lack star- 
caliber appeal. Yet, despite these 
shortcomings, it is a revelatory ex- 
perience to listen in complete com- 
prehension to the opening dialogue 
between the concupiscent and care- 
free naval lieutenant and the Ameri- 
can consul who is trying to talk him 


. kopf, 
: mezzo-soprano; Walter Berry, bass; 
and 
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out of a sham marriage with an 
innocent Japanese girl, or to observe 
the dramatic nuances of a ‘‘One fine 
day," which becomes for once not 
only a soaring melody but an un- 
derstandable expression of human 
hope and heartbreak. And one is 
tempted to wonder whether record 
audiences would be completely un- 
responsive to a full-length Butterfly in 
a tasteful translation — or whether 
they would ignore a Tucker-Moffo- 
Merrill Bohème in English, in favor of 
the nine others in Italian. 

If anything, the arguments in 
favor of an English-language re- 
cording of Bach's Passion According to 
St. Matthew would seem even more 
compelling, for its original German 
text goes snugly into English with 
very little change of musical con- 
tours or dramatic stress, the English 
translation for the most part being 
that of the King James Version, 
with all its majesty and sonority. 
Yet of nine existing recordings of the 
St. Matthew Passion, all cling to the 
German text, except for a single out- 
dated and inferior version, released 
chiefly because one of the partici- 
pants was the late, much-admired 
contralto, Kathleen Ferrier. 

The newest St. Matthew Passion 
—once again, in German — is is- 
sued by Angel (S-3599E/L, stereo; 
3599E/L, monaural: five records) 
and is conducted by Otto Klem- 
perer, with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
baritone; Peter Pears and Nicolai 
Gedda, tenors; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
soprano; Christa Ludwig, 


the Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Choir. Klemperer’s concept of 
this work is of a slowly moving musi- 
cal arc, giving the effect more of a 
stately memorial service than a mov- 
ing -waman drama. It is beautiful, 
but it e ponderous 
and static, and "might have gained 
power and emotion from translation 
especially since mostof the singers 
on Klemperer’s roster happen to be 
well acquainted with English. Bach, 
after all, once said that he wrote his 
music for the glory of God and the 
edification of his neighbors. Surely 
neither cause would suffer from the 
judicious use of translation. 
Fortunately, fanciers of recordings 
in English do not have to depend 
upon translations for their supply. 
The belated, and still far from uni- 
versal, discovery by the record in- 
dustry that Handel wrote other vo- 


cal masterpieces besides Messiah has 
LI 





opened up new possibilities, as is 
witnessed by a stirring new recording 
of Saul, in its original English, by 
Mogens Woldike, conducting the 
Copenhagen Boys Choir and Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, with a cast 
headed by Thomas Hemsley, bass, 
as Saul; Helen Watts, alto, as David; 
and Herbert Handt, tenor, as Jona- 
than (Vanguard BGS 5054/6, stereo; 
BG 642/4, monaural: three records). 

Although Saul has been virtually 
ignored by the record makers until 
now (the only previous effort was a 





truncated German version issued ten 
years ago), it is a work of boldness 
and imagination, with human figures 
who come poignantly to life in their 
music and powerful choruses that 
emphasize the universality of the 
biblical story. The Copenhagen 
Boys Choir performs admirably 
(“boys is to be understood in a 
convivial rather than a chronological 
sense, judging by the number of 
well-matured bassos on hand), and 
the soloists handle their roles with 
style, if not consummate ease. And 
their words are understandable, 
which is not invariably true of the 
choir. 

The oldest of all English musical 
masterpieces still to hold the stage 
probably is Purcell’s opera Dido and 
Aeneas, which is the subject of a new 
recording by Janet Baker, soprano, 
and Raimund Herincx, bass, with 
the St. Anthony Singers and English 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Lewis (London L'Oiseau- 
Lyre SOL 60047, stereo; OL 50216, 
monaural). The libretto of Dido, 
which was written originally to be 
played at a girls’ boarding school, is 
no literary masterpiece, being filled 
with those “Away, away!" — “No, 
no, Pll stay?" passages which help 
impede the acceptance of opera in 
any language. But it is a terse, com- 
pact, and musically vivid work, 
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culminating in one of the English 
language’s great musical laments, 
Dido’s **When I am laid in earth.” 
This is a well-recorded performance 
that lays particular emphasis upon 
ensemble quality. It also happens to 
be the only readily available version 
of the opera, since the famous old 
HMV recording with Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is no 
longer active in Victor's catalogue. 

John Gay’s The Beggars Opera, 
which was first played in London in 
1728 and killed off Italian opera in 
England for a generation, is known 
most widely nowadays as the spir- 
itual and musical progenitor of Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht’s modern 
satiric masterpiece The Threepenny 
Opera. The most complete and au- 
thentic recording of the original 
Beggars Opera ever made has been 
issued by the Library of Recorded 
Masterpieces (BO 1/2, stereo or 
monaural: two records). Concur- 
rent with the release of the record 
album is the publication, by Argo- 
naut Books, Inc., of Larchmont, 
New York, of a handsome facsimile 
of the 1729 London edition of the 
words and music. 

To make his recording, Max 
Goberman, director of the Library 
of Recorded Masterpieces, utilized 
this original edition and assembled a 
cast headed by William McAlpine, 
tenor, as Macheath, and Mary 
Thomas and Doreen Murray, so- 
pranos, as Polly Peachum and Lucy 
Lockit. The spoken dialogue is in- 
cluded, being recorded, if anything, 
a shade too loudly. Most of the 
singing is smooth and breezy; Gay’s 
"opera" was a compilation of popu- 
lar airs of the time (including the 
*Lilibullero" beloved of Uncle 
Toby in Tristram Shandy), and they 
tend to wear thin after a while. But 
The Beggar's Obera remains a lively, 
lusty work after nearly 250 years, 
and it is unlikely to have a more 
faithful or friendly performance than 
this. 

The most significant of recent 
English language recordings, how- 
ever, stems not from the eighteenth 
century but the twentieth. This is a 
coupling of two compositions by 
Igor Stravinsky, Les Noces and Re- 
nard, (Columbia MS-6372, stereo; 
ML-5772, monaural). Both of these 
are vocal works whose vocalism, to 
put it mildly, assumes unusual forms. 
Both are translated into English, 
which means that the explosively 
rhythmic wedding ritual of Les Noces 


and the wily barnyard shenanigans 
of Renard are presented with the 
fullest possible comprehensibility. 

All questions of language aside, 
the release strikes this listener as one 
of the great Stravinsky records. The 
instrumental scoring of Les Noces is 
for percussion battery and four 
pianos, and the pianists in this 
recording are four American com- 
posers, Samuel Barber, Aaron Cop- 
land, Lukas Foss, and Roger Ses- 
sions, gathered together in homage 
to the old master. The singers in- 
volved (Mildred Allen, soprano; 
Regina Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano; Lo- 
ren Driscoll, tenor; and Robert 
Oliver, bass) perform with tremen- 
dous gusto and spirit. And the Eng- 
lish language, as used in this record- 
ing, demonstrates a flexibility and 
an expressiveness that would seem 
to entitle it to take on further musical 
challenges. 

There was a time when it would 
have been as unthinkable to record 
Stravinsky without using French or 
Russian as to record Puccini out of 
Italian. The success of this recording 
raises the possibility that listeners 
who are just about sated with the 
tenth Bohéme or the ninth Butterfly or 
even the eighth Marriage of Figaro 
might conceivably find new stimu- 
lation in listening to such works sung 
by first-class artists in English. To 
traditionalists within the industry 
the idea may seem unthinkable. 
But, other times, other customs. 
And, one may hope, customers. 


Record Reviews 
ae EET 


Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet (two ver- 
sions) 

Charles Munch conducting Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Rosalind Elias, 
mezzo-soprano; Cesare Valletti, tenor; 
Giorgio Tozzi, bass-baritone; and New 
England Conservatory Chorus; RCA Vic- 
tor LDS-6098 (stereo) and LD-6098: 
two records 

Pierre Monteux conducting London Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus with Regina 
Resnik, contralto; André Turp, tenor; 
and David Ward, bass; Westminster 
WST 233 (stereo) and XWN 2233: two 
records 


On paper, the Battle of the Romeos 
shapes up as an exciting contest, with 
two complete performances of a 
work usually heard only in excerpts, 
two able casts of singers, two fine 


orchestras, and, above all, two con- 
ductors renowned for their Gallic 
skills and sympathies. In the event, 
the competition is won quickly and 
clearly by the Victor set, whose 
recorded sound has so much more 
body and resonance than the thin- 
textured Westminster that further 
comparisons are almost academic. 
It might be noted, though, that 
Munch’s approach to this dramatic 
symphony has more bite and in- 
cisiveness than Monteux’s, and that 
the voices at his disposal are at least 
as good. In the best moments of 
Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz attained a 
Shakespearean grandeur and pas- 
sion, and Dr. Munch stays right 
with him. One of the retired con- 
ductor’s last Boston recordings, this 
is also one of his finest. 


Coleridge-Taylor: Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Royal Choral 
Society with Richard Lewis, tenor; Angel 
S-35900 (stereo) and 35900 


This is a monument to musical Vic- 
torianism. When Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast first was heard in London 
in 1898 it was regarded as bringing 
new freshness and spontaneity to 
British choral music. ‘Today, when 
the chorus intones ‘‘You shall hear 
how  Pau-Puk-Keewis, How the 
handsome Yenadizze, Danced at 
Hiawatha’s wedding," it all sounds 
pleasantly old-fashioned — as old- 
fashioned as Longfellow's poem, 
and not nearly so catchy. But 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the son of 
a West African father and an English 
mother, knew how to turn out a 
choral tune, however corny his un- 
derlying musical sentiments may 
have been. He probably would have 
enjoyed this straightforward, re- 
sounding performance and wished 
that the same forces would go on to 
his two sequels, The Death of Minne- 
haha and Hiawatha's Departure, an 
eventuality which seems most un- 
likely. 

Strauss: Also Sprach Zarathustra 


Fritz Reiner conducting Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; RCA Victor LSC-2609 
(stereo) and LM-2609 


From its first rumble to its final 
pizzicato, this is more an exercise 
in spectacular stereophony than in 
Nietzschean philosophy — a verita- 
ble ear-popper of a performance, 
with no sound too big, no sound too 
small. Reiner, of course, is an old 
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hand at Richard Strauss, and the 
enormous breadth and range of the 
sound which the engineers have ac- 
corded him may have the virtue of 
attracting even listeners who have 
regarded this massive score as some- 
thing of a bore. Listening to the 
Chicagoans’ massed brass and per- 
cussion, they may be prepared to 
admit that at least it is a crashing 
bore. 


Flute Concertos of Eighteenth Century 
Paris 

Jean-Pierre Rampal, Samuel Baron, 
Harold Bennett, Lois Schaefer, and Paula 
Robison, flutists; Robert Veyron- Lacroix, 
harpsichordist; and David Boyer, cellist; 
Connoisseur Society CS-362 (stereo) 


The repertoire of this record is un- 
usual; its speed even more so. For 
this is a twelve-inch LP that turns 
at the once despised 45-rpm speed, 
with approximately twenty minutes 
of music to a side. It is the conten- 
tion of Connoisseur Society, a new 
company, that 45 rpm offers top 
fidelity and freedom from distortion. 
To prove it, the society has issued, in 
an unusually elaborate album, three 
concertos by Joseph Bodin de Bois- 
mortier for an ensemble of five flutes, 
and three «Concerto Comiques”? by 
Michele Corrette. The music is 
lovely, if of no great depth, and is ele- 
gantly played. The sound at 45 
rpm is crystal clear, though there is 
nothing to prove it would not have 
been equally so at 333. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein: South Pa- 
cific 

Original cast production with Mary 
Martin and Ezio Pinza, ‘‘electronically 
rechanneled for stereo’; Columbia OS- 
2040 (stereo) 

Like the ancient alchemists who 
strove to transmute lead into gold, 
modern sound engineers stay up late 
in the lab dressing up old monaural 
recordings with a patina of artificial 
stereo. The rechanneling process 
has been applied to Toscanini re- 
cordings, among others; Columbia 
here extends it to a famous show al- 
bum, moving the voices of Mary 
Martin and Ezio Pinza from speaker 
to speaker, and giving the whole 
production a broader, and also a 
boomier, sound. Whatever com- 
mercial benefits may accrue, artisti- 
cally the gain is nil; the original 1949 
recording still performs admirably 
on a modern stereo setup. With or 
without electronic hocus-pocus, Sout 
Pacific is pure gold. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


ihe of the ordeals of my young life was having 
to play golf with my father-in-law. All during my 
boyhood on the Jersey coast I had been a tennis 
fan, not tall enough to be a winner at singles, but 
fast and accurate enough to get my share of silver- 
ware in doubles. Then I married into a golfing 
family: my wife had been taught by Jim Barnes, 
and early in our courtship | watched her make a 
hole in one; my brother-in-law hit the ball a 
country mile; and Unkie, my father-in-law, who 
had never taken up the game until he had passed 
fifty, was unbeatable. Unkie played left-handed 
with a gentle swing and no more pivot than was 
necessary to hit the ball 150 yards. He was short 
but straight; his approaches frequently saved him 
a putt, and on the tee or green he was imperturb- 
able. Because he was hard of hearing, he was 
impervious to the teasing or overpraise which was 


thrown at me. (This was long before the days of 


Stephen Potter, but my in-laws were already mas- 
ters of some of the more famous ploys, such as, 
"Why do you keep on doing that?” “What?” 
“You keep lifting your head just before you hit 
at. FOE) 

My golf was anything but imperturbable. I 
used the driver as if I were going to kill the ball, 
finishing my stroke on the tips of my toes and with 
the ball slicing away at a sharp angle over the 
rough and into the trees. I was a congenital three- 
putter. And I always lost my temper. Everything 
that was quick and fiery in my tennis temperament 
unfitted me for my contests with Unkie, and he 
knew it. He always arranged the handicaps the 
night before over the martinis, and invariably he 
stung my pride, so that instead of playing him 
even, I gave him two strokes, sometimes three, on 
the long holes. While the martinis were flowing I 
never realized what a mental hazard this would 
be. But come the day when I would be struggling 
so hard for my five and Unkie patting his straight 
way along for a six, the pressure would be on, and 
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as | hacked my way up to the sevens and eights, 
the fury of exasperation would complete my 
downfall. 

The crisis came one Christmas Eve when we 
were opening presents after a sumptuous dinner 
with the in-laws. Unkie had been given a putting 
set so he could practice on the library rug, and this 
prompted him to do a takeoff on Ted playing golf. 
Very funny, very funny. But the bile did not sub- 
side. And when I got back to Boston, I asked my 
friend Jim White if he knew oi any professional 
who gave lessons in the winter. He did, and so in 
the late afternoons after work I went to school 
before a mirror and under the instruction of a 
soft-spoken Scot named Thomson. *'It's like play- 
ing a violin, laddie,” he'd say. (Motions of playing 
a violin.) **See, the same rhythm, slow back on 
your right heel, and dinna slug it as you come 
down." All through that February and March 
and up until the links were open, I tried to follow 
that Scotch persuasion. 

In my three decades ot golfing I have seen some 
rare sights: I have seen Gene Sarazen sink a 3-iron 
for a two on a 536-yard hole, and the same Sara- 
zen take an eight on Myopia's seventeenth when 
he drove into the rough by the stone wall. I have 
seen Johnny Farrell sink a forty-footer that had to 
go in to win and Arnold Palmer come through 
with those magnificent birdies in a closing rush. I 
have even seen E. Weeks make a hole in one. But 
the finest sight in my experience occurred at East- 
ward Ho, that once-famous course on Cape Cod, 
where Unkie and I had our first match after my 
schooling. We had gone through the usual pre- 
liminaries the night before, and over the martinis 
I had conceded him strokes on the three longest 
holes. **Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord." I got my par four on the first hole, which 
was accepted as a fluke; a bogey five at the second, 
which was good enough in the wind; another par; 
and when I hit a spoon shot ten feet from the cup 
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on the fourth, Unkie, who had been watching my 
swing, broke down. ‘‘What in God’s name has 
happened to you!” he shouted across the fairway, 
and the praise was so grudging that I wished I 
could have had it framed. It was one of those 
dream rounds, and of course at the nineteenth 
hole I had my triumph before the handicap went 
up. I owe a good deal to that kindly Scot who 
gave me my adult education on the driving range, 
but the most priceless thing he taught me was 
never — well, hardly ever — to lose my temper. 

Afterword. Years later, when the fierceness of 
our feud had abated and Unkie’s pat shots had 
shortened to less than a hundred yards, so that he 
couldn’t carry across the water holes at Pine Val- 
ley (the club wag, instead of betting Unkie that he 
couldn’t break 100, bet him that he couldn’t even 
finish the course. And he didn’t), I happened to 
notice that Unkie was carrying sixteen irons in his 
bag. ‘‘Good Lord, Unkie," I said. **What do you 
want with all that hardware?" 

*Weeksie," he answered, with one of his rare, 
sweet smiles, haven't you realized that one of 
the pleasures of life is always having more pos- 
sibilities than you can enjoy?" 


SUCH EXQUISITE TORTURE 


What makes golf such exquisite torture is the 
long delay between shots and the realization, so 
tense in tournament play, that you must get up 
close to that pin or lose the hole. The fierce con- 
centration with which a master like Arnold Palmer 
recovers from the rough and goes down in one 
putt is not always appreciated by the spectator. 
England’s best writer on golf was Bernard Darwin, 
grandson of the famous evolutionist, who wrote 
for the London Times and who played well enough 
to be a member of a Walker Cup team. His Amer- 
ican counterpart is CHARLES Price, whose superb- 
ly illustrated, dramatically written THE WORLD OF 
GOLF (Random House, $12.50) will be relished this 
Christmas season by pro and hacker alike. 

His book begins, as it should, with the establish- 
ment of golf on the moors of Scotland. I love the 
old pictures — the earliest photograph of St. An- 
drews goes back to 1858; the description of the 
early caddies, who doubled as valets and pimps; 
and the stories about Old Tom and Young Tom 
Morris, both of whom won the British Open, the 
son four in a row by the time he was twenty-one. 
Then the game was exported to America, and the 
first course laid out in a cow pasture in Yonkers. 
Newport and Shinnecock Hills got into the act, 
and as the play moved north or west the irascible 
Charlie Macdonald was consulted for the new 
layouts. Mr. Price's lively record of the American 
pioneers is complete save for one glaring omission: 
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he seems never to have heard of the Myopia links 
at South Hamilton, Massachusetts, on which were 
played three of our first ten Open Championships. 

The author is at his best in his character por- 
traits: take, for instance, his profile of Walter J. 
Travis. Travis never swung a club until he was 
thirty-five; he never hit the ball far, but he was a 
deadly putter. In four years he won the National 
Amateur, and four years after that became the 
first American to win the British Amateur. The 
account of his treatment throughout that tourna- 
ment makes the blood run cold. Thus began the 
American supremacy which was to be upheld by 
young Francis Ouimet, by those two great pros 
Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen, by the incom- 
parable Bobby Jones, by the Hawk," nickname 
for the machinelike Ben Hogan, and today by 
Arnold Palmer. The pages on Bobby Jones are, I 
think, the finest in the book, and not least because 
of what he did after his retirement, both as the 
inspiration for the Masters and by his design of 
the steel-shafted matched irons. For its action 
writing and photography, this book will delight 
anyone who has suffered through the exquisite 
torture of golf. 


YEAR'S END 


Browsing at the year's end I came on LONDON 
PERCEIVED, the text by V. S. PRITCHETT, the photo- 
graphs in color and halftone by EVELYN HOFER 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $15.00). A handsome 
and illuminating book if there ever was one, it 
will be the pride and envy of every amateur 
photographer. Mr. Pritchett takes his text from 
the entry Henry James made in his notebooks 
when he had decided to give up Boston. London, 
he wrote, **is not a pleasant place; it is not agree- 
able, or cheerful, or easy. . . . You may call it 
dreary, heavy, stupid, dull, inhuman, vulgar at 
heart and tiresome in form. . . . But . . . for 
one who takes it as I take it, London is on the 
whole the most possible form of life." 

With that as his cue, he pokes into the pubs 
and clubs, the palaces and markets, the parks and 
a hundred private spots where London is in char- 
acter. His comments are witty, astringent, and 
knowledgeable, and he has been blessed with an 
artist who catches the very spirit of the place, the 
gaiety, the gloom, the humor and beauty of a 
great capital. 


Ever since his articles first appeared in the 
New Yorker, A. J. LIEBLING has ranked in my mind 
as one of the most informed and penetrating crit- 
ics of the American press. In his new and surpris- 
ing essays, BETWEEN MEALS (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.95), I find him in the fresh and mellow mood of 
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a bon vivant. He calls his book An Appetite for 
Paris; he has been wining and dining there since 
the heroic age of the First World War; and his 
account of his companions at the table, gourmets 
as insatiable as M. Mirande or M. Perés, his de- 
scriptions of the restaurants they visited, of the 
incredible meals they gloated over, and of the 
actors or pretty women whom they still had 
strength to appreciate afterward are so succulent 
and ineluctably Parisian and so funny that I urge 
them on others even when the taste buds are over- 
worked. 


Good short stories have been in scant supply 
recently, and for those who like them I recommend 
TALE FOR THE MIRROR by HORTENSE CALISHER 
(Little, Brown, $5.50), who is writing about our 
world of today with what seems to me a remarka- 
bly true feeling for people. Her stories are, many 
of them, centered in New York and in the suburbs 
nearby. She is very good with her transplanted 
Southerners, as witness her leading story, ‘“The 
Rehabilitation of Ginevra Leake”; she touches the 
heart with her young lovers in that poignant 
piece “The Night Club in the Woods"; she is 
very acute in her family relationships; and she has 
a way of tucking into her scenes a description of 
character or a comment on life so telling, so beau- 
tifully compressed that it lights up the whole page 
and we must reread it. 


Miopnac BuraroviC is a thirty-two-year-old 
Montenegrin whose chance for a formal education 
was blasted by the war but who has managed 
nonetheless to assert himself as the most promising 
of the young novelists in Yugoslavia. His latest 
book, THE RED COCK FLIES TO HEAVEN (Bernard 
Geis, $4.95), has been published in several foreign 
editions and has now been translated into English 
by E. D. Goy. Mr. Bulatovié is a morbid Brueghel. 
To the broad humor and coarse vitality of the 
peasant world he adds an undertone of violence 
and a symbolism sometimes clear and sometimes 
murky. This story of a Balkan wedding is told 
in a series of vignettes; the 220-pound bride and 
her scared little mouse of a husband, whom she 
threatens to squash, are minor characters in the 
drunken brawl. The commanding figure here is old 
Elija, the uncle of the bridegroom and a well-to- 
do farmer who has arranged the affair and who, 
under the fumes of the brandy, lapses into a strange 
and powerful confession. Tramps, gravediggers, 
a defiled corpse, the village idiot, and a pathetic 
little consumptive with the symbolic red bird 
under his arm wander in and out of the merriment 
like the stray thoughts of Salvador Dali, but there 
are earthy, even plaintive scenes here which are 
drawn from life. 


Reader's Choice 





BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


Upton SINCLAIR’S novels are not read as they 
once were, and his social ideas seem quaintly 
utopian and out of date, yet the man himself 
remains a precious symbol of some fine old- 
fashioned American virtues — idealism, practical 
optimism, a tireless energy in serving humanity 
himself rather than letting George do it. His 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$6.95), written in his eighty-second year, is the 
fruit of a sunny and amiable old age, with a kind 
word for nearly all the people he knew or fought 
with. To produce a personal summing-up free 
from rancor and meanness would be a remarkable 
human accomplishment in any case, but it is all 
the more remarkable when so much of that life 
has been spent in controversy and muckraking. 

Mr. Sinclair was born of impoverished Balti- 
more gentry, and his early life shuttled between 
the extremes of hardship at home and opulence 
amid the rich relatives who from time to time 
bailed out the Sinclairs when things got too des- 
perate. Seeing at first hand this harsh contrast of 
social classes, he very early decided against the 
rich and concluded that money (which for him 
meant capitalism) was the root of all evil. From 
the purity of this socialist conviction he has never 
departed. Even the rise of Communism, which he 
opposed and opposes, has not troubled him with 
any doubts about the compromises socialism must 
make when it comes to power. Mr. Sinclair is the 
kind of idealist who would never have to worry 
about coming to power himself. He can even smile 
now over his embattled but foredoomed campaign 
to win the California governorship in 1934. 

Once, though, he did put his socialist ideas into 
practice, and the result was disaster. A utopian 
colony founded by him in 1906 in Englewood, 
New Jersey, went up in flames six months later. 
Mr. Sinclair was lucky to escape with his shirt, and 
with half his hair burned away. 

At only one moment in this autobiography does 
his faith in his own ideas seem even slightly 
shaken. At the age of thirty-two he fell so vio- 
lently in love that the experience was like a spasm 
of physical pain. The love was not requited; and, 
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musing on this small tragedy, Mr. 
Sinclair lets the words escape that 
this is an old old story ‘‘for which 
neither socialists nor suffragists have 
any remedy.” But the moment 
passed and left no mark upon his 
thinking. As a novelist he had no 
hankering for that part of life which 
neither socialism nor suffragism can 
cure. í 


Perhaps he was a little too prim in | 
his idealism to venture into those | 


troubled depths. A food faddist and 
convinced teetotaler who has never 
touched a drop of alcohol in his life, 
he recites several times in this book a 
list of writers whose lives were 
marred by heavy drinking — Eu- 
gene O'Neill, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, 
Scott Fitzgerald, William Faulkner. 
These were unhappy cases, no doubt; 
but, weighing this imposing list 
against Mr. Sinclair's own name, one 
is tempted to recall Lincoln's reply 
to a complaint against Grants 
drinking: “What brand does he 
use? Pd like to send some to my 
other generals." 

It is enough for Upton Sinclair 
that his writings have served some so- 
cial purpose. With becoming mod- 
esty, he closes this story of his life by 
asking what he has accomplished in 
his many years, and answers that if 
he had not written The jungle in 
1906, the meat that now comes to 
our tables would probably not be as 
clean as it is. Could Shakespeare 
boast that much? 





RUSSIAN VOICES 


Ever since Stalin's death in 1953 
our political experts have had to 
sift conflicting evidence about the 
thaw in Soviet society. The ap- 
parent liberalizing of Soviet letters 
has seemed just as confusing, the 
winds blowing now hot and now 
cold and sometimes hot and cold 
together. Amid all this uncertainty, 
at least one result is certain — that 
we are now getting more Russian 
writers in English translation, though 
I am not sure, from a strictly literary 
point of view, that this is always an 
unmixed blessing. 

DISSONANT VOICES IN SOVIET LIT- 
ERATURE (Pantheon, $5.95), edited 
by Patricia BLAKE and Max 
HAYWARD, is a very interesting and 
valuable sampling of Russian writ- 
ings from 1918 to the present, though 


its title is bound to lead to false ex- | 


pectations. One editor, Mr. Hay- 
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A STARTLING NEW WAY TO ENJOY THE PAINTINGS 
OF RENOIR, REMBRANDT, PICASSO, VAN GOGH, 
UTRILLO, CEZANNE, AND OTHERS in your own home! 


Now, due to an amazing new process, you can own magnificently framed, 
large-sized re-creations of the world’s greatest masterpieces—so close to the 
originals that only an expert could tell them apart! 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST ART BOOK PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS “NEAR ORIGINALS" 


Produced under the direct supervision of Harry N. Abrams, Inc., these re- 
markably beautiful re-creations are not flat prints—but superb reproductions 
on canvas, faithful to the rich texture as well as the magic color of the originals. 
You can actually reach out and feel the brush strokes! Each “Near Original" 
reflects the high quality and infinite care which have made ABRAMS America's 
leading publisher of fine art books. Each comes, ready to be hung, in an exquisitely 
sculptured and antiqued frame—many with gold—which, alone, is worth the 
surprisingly low cost of $29.95. And with each painting you get—at no additional 
cost—a reflector light and name plate, enabling you to display your masterpiece 
exactly as it would appear in a world-famous museum! 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


The process of creating a “Near Original” involves the close collaboration of some 
of the world's leading photographers, platemakers and fine art authorities. At 
every step, the reproduction is checked against the priceless original to be sure of 
absolute fidelity—in color, in size, in every detail. . . “Near Originals" are 
stretched and framed exactly like oil paintings—even the artist's three-dimen- 
sional brush strokes are impressed on the canvas! 


NOW YOU CAN LIVE WITH GREAT ART 
AND “MAKE YOUR HOME MORE BEAUTIFUL!” 


"Near Originals" have been selected not only because of the beauty and world- 
wide fame of the original masterpieces—but with a particular eye to the require- 
ments of home decoration. So that you may soon know the thrill of having 
friends wonder whether that can possibly be a genuine masterpiece lighting up 
your home—write today for a FREE, color-illustrated catalogue of 36 available 
*Near Originals" to: 


HARRY N. ABRAMS, INC. 


IRAMS (DEPT. 21) 6 WEST 57th STREET — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Pure Americana, 
from a cherry tree 
to a Brooklyn poet 


THE DUKE 
OF STOCKBRIDGE 


by Edward Bellamy. When he 
wove this tale in installments 
for the Berkshire Courier in 
1873, the not-yet-famous author 
of Looking Backward refuted 
fallacies 100 years old, and cre- 
ated what Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son recently called one of the 
‘“oreatest historical novels." 
Editor, Joseph Schiffman, John 
Harvard Library, Belknap. 
$5.00 


THE LIFE 
OF WASHINGTON 


by Mason L.Weems. Myth-maker 
or not —“the most imaginative 
and racy of all Washington’s 
biographers” gave us a great 
national folk symbol when his 
immortal cherry tree anecdote 
appeared in 1806. Here, the com- 
plete 9th edition text. Editor, 
Marcus Cunliffe. John Harvard 
Library, Belknap. $4.50 


MARK TWAIN 
The Deyelopment of a Writer 


by Henry Nash Smith. Relating 
Mark Twain’s dilemmas to those 
of 19th century American cul- 
ture, Mr. Smith charts the full 
drama and tragedy of his liter- 
ary career in this major exam- 
ination of his work. Belknap. 
$4.75 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF WALT WHITMAN 
The Creation of a Book 


by Roger Asselineau. An in- 
tensely personal writer con- 
stantly threatened by despair, 
Whitman became a symbol of 
the American dream. This criti- 
cal study of his masterpiece, 
Leaves of Grass, completes As- 
selineau’s distinguished two vol- 
ume work, the first half of which 
examined Whitman’s personal- 
ity. Belknap. Vols. I and II. 
each $7.50 


ask your bookseller 
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ward, promptly warns us against 
hoping for anything like political 
dissent from these authors. Soviet 
writers, despite the thaw, are not at 
liberty to denounce their own gov- 
ernment; and from the pieces in this 
book, I would guess that most of 
these writers would not use that lib- 
erty even if they had it. Their 
voices are dissonant only in their 
struggle to produce a live literature 
against the dead weight of official 
literary policy. Any real work of art 
dealing with the individual com- 
plexities of life is bound to seem 
anarchic in a society ruled by a single 
rigid philosophy. Plato knew this 
very well when he expelled the 
poets from his utopia. 

Some of the selections in this book 
seem to have no bearing upon our 
questions about the present thaw. 
A fine narrative sketch, ‘‘Without 
Love,” by Pasternak dates from 
1918, and a poem by Esenin (for a 
while the husband of Isadora Dun- 
can) from 1924, well before the 
glacier of the Stalin period set in. 
But both works are rightly included, 
since they serve to place the present 
situation of the Soviet writer in its 
proper context, which since 1918 
has been a continuous involvement 
with the fate and meaning of the 
Revolution itself. To try to measure 
Soviet writers by the Party edict of 
this or that year is senseless. 

The most encouraging sign of a 
thaw, to my mind, is the rediscovery 
of Isaak Babel, one of the finest 
short-story writers of this century 
and one of the most tragic victims of 
the Stalin regime. Denied publica- 
tion in 1937, Babel perished ten 
years later in a concentration camp. 
In his *Reminiscences of Babel," 
Konstantin Paustovsky is shown as 
still having to battle for this ill- 
starred author as late as 1960. His 
memoir is unusually sophisticated 
and sensitive on the matters of 
Babels style and craft — preoccu- 
pations that were once denounced 
as decadent and formalistic. 


In a bulky war novel, THE LIVING 
AND THE DEAD (Doubleday, $5.95), 
KONSTANTIN Simonov deals with the 
large movements of men and armies 
on the vast Russian front in July, 
1941, when the Red Army, reeling 
from defeat after defeat, was in a 
state of virtual collapse. The story 
centers upon one man caught jn this 
rout, Vanya Sintsov, a young politi- 
cal commissar who is cut off behind 
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the German lines and has to fight his 
way through to rejoin the Red Army 
in Moscow. At the end, no longer a 
political journalist, he is fighting with 
the army as it pushes its way back 
into the territory lost to the Germans. 
The war is just beginning for him 
now, but he can look forward to it 
without dismay; both he and the 
Red Army have survived their bap- 
tism of fire. 

Despite all the fireworks and 
shooting, this novel is so deficient in 
characterization that it drops with 
the hollow sound of a dud. A few 
villains appear, and they are as in- 
stantly recognizable as the bad guys 
in a grade C movie; the hero and 
his wife are unfailingly heroic, and 
they never for a moment live as in- 
dividuals. ‘‘In wartime,” one char- 
acter remarks, ‘‘there is no room for 
personal feelings." Mr. Simonov has 
followed this advice to the letter, and 
instead of a novel about real human 
beings, he has produced an immense 
recruitment poster for the Red 
Army. 


YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO has re- 
ceived so much publicity in this 
country as the idol of the Russian 
beatniks that many people have ex- 
pected his dissent to resemble that of 
our own blue-jeaned and bearded 
younger poets. True, he has in- 
veighed against Stalinists, but that 
would seem to be pretty safe policy 
under Khrushchev; and he has de- 
nounced anti-Semitism, which is 
probably a more dangerous line for 
poets in Russia than it is here; yet he 
is always careful to hedge his dissent 
with a clear declaration of his own 
loyalty as a Communist. One poem 
ends with his clutching the Party 
card to his breast like a sacred relic. 

Political considerations aside, how 
good a poet is Yevtushenko? It is 
difficult to judge a poet in transla- 
tion, but in SELECTED POEMS (Dut- 
ton, $3.00), the translators, Robin 
Milner-Gulland and Peter Levi, 
S.J., have given an English version 
that leaves little doubt about the 
genuine poetry of the original. This 
young poet has strength and vigor, 
and a particularly fresh and vivid 
touch when dealing with simple 
everyday life — growing up in a 
small town, dances at weddings, an 
old village schoolmaster walking in 
the snow. So far, his seems to be the 
most vibrant and promising voice 
among the younger generation of So- 
viet writers. 


- 


NIGHTMARE EMPIRE 


Most of the stories of Ivo ANDRIĆ, 
the Yugoslav novelist who won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1961, 
take place within the Turkish Em- 
pire from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century. It is easy to 
understand why this vanished civili- 
zation, so refined in its pleasures and 
so intricate in its corruption, should 
capture any novelists imagination. 
Yet Mr. Andrić has other game in 
view. The Turks, who were among 
the most efficient builders of empire 
in history, often used methods so 
extreme and nightmarish in their 
cruelty that they do not reappear 
until modern totalitarianism. Mr. 
Andrié’s material has thus both the 
fascination of the exotic and the 
menacing immediacy of the present. 

Two new books — THE VIZIER'S 
ELEPHANT (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $4.75), a collection of three 
novellas, and a single longer story, 
THE DEVIL'S YARD (Grove, $3.95) — 
should enhance the growing reputa- 
tion of this impressive writer. The 
novella form is particularly suited to 
his talents. Mr. Andrié likes to spin 
his yarns in the leisurely and devious 
pattern of the folk narrator. His 
stories are usually gathered from the 
deep places of popular memory; and 
he himself compares them to the 
Bosnian trout, an elusive fish that 
only rarely rises to the surface. Like 
a good angler, Mr. Andrić knows 
how to wait and let the fish come to 
him. The result is that he appears 
not so much to be telling the story 
himself as letting the voice of folk- 
lore speak through him. 

In *'The Viziers Elephant" a 
cruel Turkish governor brings a 
small elephant as a pet into a Bos- 
nian town, and the townspeople con- 
spire frantically and absurdly to 
poison the beast. The elephant 
becomes weirdly funny as it takes on 
a kind of human and malign indi- 
viduality. “‘Anika’s Times," about a 
peasant woman whose beauty pro- 
vokes both passion and crime, calls 
to mind the raw power of similar 
tales by the great Sicilian writer 
Verga. Coming closer to the pres- 
ent, “Zeko” tells the story of a little 
man who escapes his wife's domina- 
tion and rises to heroism during the 
German attack upon Belgrade in 
1940. Mr. Andrié's hand loses none 
of its skill in dealing with strictly 
contemporary material. 

Good as these three tales are, The 


Devils Yard excels them in psycho- 
logical depth and complexity. The 
scene is a large and noisome prison 
near Istanbul in the last days of the 
Ottoman Empire, presided over by a 
strange warden, Karadjos, who can 
justify the existence of this place 
only if he can prove that each 
prisoner is really guilty. To extract 
confessions he mingles with inmates, 
learns their weaknesses, teases and 
bullies them. In the end victim and 
executioner are united in a secret 
complicity. 

To heighten the brutal impact of 
his story, Mr. Andrić counterposes 
to Karadjos, the man of power, the 
figure of Djamil, a young and in- 
effectual dreamer who has been 
arrested because he read too many 
books. Obsessed with the past, 
Djamil has come to identify himself 
with a figure out of history, the 
younger brother of a sultan centuries 
ago who led an abortive revolt 
against the throne. But this obses- 
sion makes him guilty, and in the 
end he is executed for crimes that 
took place only in his own mind. 
Mr. Andrić draws no moral, but the 
parallel with modern totalitarianism 
hardly seems forced. 


DR. PANGLOSS 


The nuclear powers, we are told, 
have now assembled enough explo- 
sives to kill every man, woman, and 
child in the world, not once but 
many times over. So long as this 
situation persists, we are all con- 
demned, as responsible citizens, to 
go on reading and pondering books 
about the balance of terror lest we 
be accused of hiding our heads in 
the sand. Max LERNER’S THE AGE 
OF OVERKILL (Simon and Schuster, 
$5.95) is refreshingly different from 
the usual book about the bomb 
because it is concerned with the 
broader historical perspectives in 
which the present nuclear impasse 
has to be set. 

Mr. Lerner’s subtitle is A Preface 
to World Politics; he believes that 
our world today is in a prefatory 
stage to a new kind of politics — or 
else is doomed. The dominant image 
for political thinking, which has been 
with us since Machiavelli, is that of 
sovereign nation-states contending 
with each other for power by means 
of guile or force. Marxism intro- 
duced another scheme of political 
thought that sought to subordinate 
this jockeying for political power to 
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In science — 
a notable variety 


SARTON ON THE 
HISTORY OF 


SCIENCE 
Essays by George Sarton 


Reflecting Sarton's concept 
that the history of science is 
a core of truth unifying all 
knowledge this fascinating col- 
lection ranges from chapters 
on *Leonardo da Vinci" and 
“Maimonides” to “Iconograph- 
ic Honesty” and “notes on the 
reviewing.of Learned Books.” 
Editor, Dorothy Stimson, 
$7.50 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF NEPTUNE 


by Morton Grosser 


The dramatic scientific history 
of two remarkable predictions, 
independently arrived at by 
Leverrier, a French astron- 
omer, and Adams, a mathema- 
tician at Cambridge and the 
international furor they 


touched off, $4.95 
ESSAY ON 
CLASSIFICATION 


by Louis Agassiz 

Published two years before the 
Origin of Species Agassiz’ 
Essay gave classical biology 
its most articulate expression 
in the 19th century. Editor, 
Edward Lurie. John Harvard, 
Library. Belknap. $5.00 


THE CONCEPTS 
AND THEORIES 
OF MODERN 
PHYSICS 

by J. B. Stallo 


Propounding the relativity of 
knowledge, this 19th century 
prophet denied the validity of 
all absolute concepts. Editor, 
P. W. Bridgman. John Har- 
vard Library. Belknap. $4.75 


ask your bookseller 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts 


1963 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-1 





You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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You do a world of good by 
sending $1 Food Crusade 
packages to hungry people 
through CARE, New York 16. 


more basic economic factors, and 
ultimately to the historical destiny 
of the working class. In fact, how- 
ever, where Communism has come 
to rule, it has fallen back upon 
Machiavellian calculations. But 
neither Machiavelli nor Marx, in 
Mr. Lerner’s view, represents a satis- 
factory solution for the challenges of 
politics now. The nations must learn 
to think beyond the power principle 
altogether, relinquishing their sov- 
ereignty to a world body. This, as he 
sees it, is the supreme challenge of 
the atomic age. 

Mr. Lerner, an erudite professor 
and skillful journalist, blends both 
talents in this book. His range is 
wide; he seems to have read all the 
books; and what he gives us is a 
very readable and intelligent survey 
course in contemporary politics. Mr. 
Lerner’s brilliance, to my mind, has 
often been marred by an undue fa- 
cility and a tendency to gloss over 
difficulties. His present tone, how- 
ever, though hopeful, is more sober 
and chastened. His last chapter, 
invoking Freud and Jung, poses the 
ultimate question in terms of human 
psychology. The renunciation of 
power will require a change not only 
in politicians but in all mankind. 
The root of politics, at last, is man 
himself. 


TWO FOR THE FILMS 


Pity the poor Irish author writing 
in a backward country where no 
large film industry could tempt him 
into doing those large glossy his- 
torical novels that have been such a 
common commodity with us for 
years. Well, all that may be changed 
now; for the American invasion of 
Irish literature seems to have taken 
place in WALTER MACKEN’S THE 
SILENT PEOPLE (Macmillan, $5.95), 
a melodrama about nineteenth-cen- 
tury Ireland that from its very first 
scene, when the handsome young 
hero spills the squire from his horse, 
sets our mind’s eye galloping across 
that big panoramic screen. ‘The 
story proceeds to follow point by 
point our own Western epics. The 
war between homesteaders and cat- 
tlemen has become the battle of Irish 
tenants against English landlords; 
there are the night riders forced to 
take justice into their own hands to 
protect the tenants; the voice of 
reason and moderation (usually, the 
territory judge in our Westerns) is 
now Daniel O'Connell, M.P.; and 


finally, the action moves inexorably 
to the grand climactic scene, the 
frightful potato famine of 1848. For 
director you would have to name 
John Ford, but every reader can 
have the pleasure of doing some 
private casting of his own. 

Yet, though the pattern is fixed, 
there is a welcome change in cos- 
tume, landscape, and dialect. Mr. 
Macken, who has written at least 
one good play and some unusually 
haunting short stories, is too good a 
writer, however fixed upon Holly- 
wood his mind may now be, to lose 
touch altogether with the raciness of 
Irish speech. And this lush dream- 
like landscape you won't find on the 
range in New Mexico or Oklahoma. 


Since the novel, as the most flex- 
ible of literary forms, has been at 
times nearly all things to all men, I 
suppose there is no point in insisting 
that AMERICA AMERICA by ELIA KAZAN 
(Stein and Day, $4.95) is really 
just a script for a movie. (The 
author himself has announced he 
will direct it.) If one forgets such 
niceties of classification and relin- 
quishes one's usual novelistic re- 
quirements, the book does indeed 
come very much to life, and even 
Mr. Kazan's literary clumsiness car- 
ries a sweaty and grunting power. 

The story revolves about that old 
consuming dream of the immigrant 
to get to America. Stavros, a Greek 
boy living in Anatolia under the 
Turkish dictatorship, finally reaches 
New York after incredible hard- 
ship, many adventures, and at the 
end, some dirty scheming on his 
own part. In the course of his 
odyssey, some of the bloom of his 
idealism has rubbed off. The Amer- 
ican dream, Mr. Kazan seems to be 
suggesting, has had to be pursued at 
the price of many seamy and brutal 
things that we might like to forget. 

With brutal and seamy realities, 
Mr. Kazan has a practiced and a 
skillful hand. All the Turks here are 
vividly cruel, and most of the Greeks 
as wily and devious as Odysseus. 
Mr. Kazan has a good ear for sharp 
staccato dialogue. But his chief tal- 
ent, really that of a director, is his 
ability to set scene after scene before 
us in sharp visual focus. ‘Those 
cinema addicts who might have 
feared that this book portended a 
change in professions on Mr. Ka- 
zan’s part need have no fear; in 
taking his pen in hand he has never 
really once laid down his camera. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In THE QUEENS AND THE HIVE 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $7.50), 
Dame EpITH SrrwELL has succeeded 
in combining historical accuracy 
with poetical invention. It is dan- 
gerous to accuse a biographer — and 
essentially the book is a biography 
of Elizabeth I—of any invention 
at all, but that practiced by Dame 
Edith is of a peculiar and delightful 
sort. In telling the story of the strug- 
gle for possession of the crown of 
England among Mary Tudor, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary of Scotland, the 
author constantly employs images, 
metaphors, and comparisons that 
can be paralleled in her poetry and 
that are altogether outside the habit, 
and probably the abilities, of more 
conventional scholars. These bees, 
flames, golden lions generate a light 
which falls strangely on familiar facts, 
not distorting, but revealing what 
was never noticed before. Frankly 
romantic in its love of pageantry and 


eloquence, the book conjures up the _ 


splendid, devious Elizabethan court | 


with an enthusiasm that makes all 
these old plots and counterplots 
seem new. A series of appendixes 
contain information too peripheral 
for the main text and too fascinating 
for complete omission. Having gone 
to great trouble to discover the in- 
gredients of an effective necroman- 
cer’s brew, Dame Edith quite rightly 
passes the recipe along to interested 
amateur chefs. It requires, among 
other items, a bat drowned in blood 
and the skull of a parricide. '*Tak- 
ing all things into consideration,” 
observes Dame Edith, ‘‘as the pur- 
pose of evoking the dead was to gain 
a fortune, I cannot but think that it 
would have been cheaper, and less 
trouble, to become a member of the 
Stock Exchange.”’ 

THE ART OF INDOCHINA (Crown, 
$5.95) is the latest volume in the 
* Art of the World" series, and as 
usual with these books, it is admir- 
ably illustrated. Dr. BERNARD 
PHILIPPE GROSLIER, the author, pro- 
tests that lack of historical records 
and the limitations of the archaeo- 
logical and anthropological research 
done so far in Thailand, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia cause deplora- 
ble gaps in his work. This difhdence 


must spring from a bad case of 
scholar's conscience, for despite the 
gaps, the text contains enough well- 
organized information to keep a 
serious reader busy for weeks. The 
not so serious reader can dream 
happily over the colored pictures of 
Angkor. 

Epwanp QO. TuonP, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at New Mex- 
ico State University, gives hope to 
unsuccessful gamblers in BEAT THE 
DEALER: A Winning Strategy for the 


Game of  Twenty-One (Blaisdell, 
$4.95). Mr. Thorp described his 
adventures at Las Vegas some 


months ago in the Atlantic, without 
telling exactly how his system works. 
He now explains the whole thing, 
and reduces parts of the system to 
diagrams that even a dolt could 
carry in his memory. As a realist, 
he includes a dryly funny chapter 
on how to spot a cheating dealer and 
what to do about him — which turns 
out to be, quit. 

Adorned by mad rhymes and un- 
trammeled by meter, the verses of 
OcpEN Nasu can cope with any 
subject worthy of disrespect. A 
quick riffle through EVERYONE BUT 
THEE AND ME (Little, Brown, $3.95), 


his latest collection, reveals Mr. 
Nash clobbering history, football, 
gracious living, and television an- 
nouncers who put syllables in here 
(*moderen") only to take them out 


there (ornch"). He also deals with | 


progress, which ‘‘may have been all 
right once, but it went on too long.” 

ManTHA Bacon’s novel A MASQUE 
OF EXILE (Clarkson Potter, $4.50) 
can be taken seriously, as a parable 
of our uncertain times, or lightly, as 
an extremely witty account of the 
affairs of a group of people who are 
all, in one way or another, mis- 
placed. Even the setting is subtly 
awry — a Rhode Island mill town 
gone to seed but not, like most of its 


kind, willing to admit it. The 
clergyman has lost his faith, the mill 
owners are rapidly losing their 


money, the two English children 
have lost their country because Hit- 
lers war makes it unsafe to stay 
there, and the reader knows, as they 
do not, that when they go home 
nothing will be what they remember. 
When this crew of emotional gypsies 
undertakes to stage The Tempest in 


the garden, the affair becomes a riot | 


in which manslaughter and a hurri- 
cane are mere walk-ons. 
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Announcing the A second annual 


DELTA PRIZE NOVEL 
AWARD 


FOR A WORK OF OUTSTANDING FICTION TO BE PUBLISHED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY IN HARDCOVER AND PAPERBACK 


The judges of the 1962 Delta Prize Novel contest—Mary McCarthy, 
Walter van Tilburg Clark and Leslie Fiedler—have regretfully con- 
cluded that no manuscript submitted in last year's competition 
achieved the overall standards of literary excellence they wish to 


The editors of Delta Books are therefore pleased to add last year’s 
unawarded $5,000 prize to the 1963 award, bringing it to $10,000. The 
same judges have graciously consented to serve again, more than ever 
convinced of the need to discover and encourage fresh creative talent. 


1963 PRIZE: $10,000 
DEADLINE: JUNE 30TH 


For rules and details write DELTA BOOKS, 750 Third Avenue, New York ENT 
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389. BEETHOVEN: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO IN D. Yehudi Men- 
uhin in a thrilling perform- 
ance. Constantin Silvestri 
conducts. 





2d 1 a d A. F 
420. KINGSTON TRIO. CLOSE- 
UP. 12 songs never before 
recorded: Sail Away, Ken 
Karanga, Jesse James, etc. 
513. ZITHER GOES WEST. 
Ruth Welcome plays Cimmar- 
ron, Tumbling Tumbleweed, 
Red River Valley, more. 
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[] GREAT CLASSICS 


NO RISK—SEND NO MONEY! If not deli 
bums, | can return them within 7 da 


SIBELIUS 
SYMPHONY N'5 
ie E flat major 09.82 
FINLANDIA 
HERBERT VON 
KARAJAN 


THE PHiiMARMONA 
ORCHESTRA 


789. SIBELIUS. SYMPHONY 
NO. 5 and FINLANDIA. Herb- 
ert von Karajan conducts The 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 


, 804. BRAHMS: CONCERTO #2 


in B FLAT MAJOR. Richter- 
Haaser, piano; von Karajan 
conducting Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. 


736. Mozart: 4 HORN CON- 
CERTOS. Flawlessly per- 
formed by Dennis Brain with 
von Karajan conducting. 
Monaural only 


798. Beethoven: PIANO 
SONATAS. Annie Fischer in 
vivid performances of Sonatas 
= 14 (“Moonlight”) 24 and 
30. 


494, STEREO CONCERT. The 
KINGSTON TRIO electrifies 
with They Call The Wind 
Maria, Tom Dooley, 7 more. 
In Stereo only. 


it STERESs Check here if you want all records in 
STEREO. You will be billed $2.00 with your stereo 
membership. The Club sells stereo records for $1 
more than monaural. 
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790. LALO. SYMPHONIE ES- 368. NAT KING COLE. THE 


PAGNOLE. OP. 21. Leonid 
Kogan, violin. Kyril Kondrash- 
in leads Philharmonia Orch. 





791. PETER SELLERS & 
SOPHIA LOREN. Love and wit 
by England's dizziest come- 
dian and Italy's loveliest. 


794. BARTOK: Music 
Strings. Percussion, Celesta; 
"Mathis der 


HINDEMITH: 
Maler" 
Karajan conducting. 


ANGEL DIVISION, CAPITOL RECORD CLUB 
Dept. 2113, Scranton 5, Pa. 
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gel-Capitol Record dealer, write his name and address in the 
margin. e Canada: Slightly higher prices. Mail to—41 Bertal Road, Toronto 15, Canada. 


Symphony. 


TOUCH OF YOUR LIPS. Not 
So Long Ago, | Remember 
You, Illusion, Funny, 8 more. 


807. ROSSINI OVERTURES. 
Herbert von Karajan con- 
ducts the Philharmonia. Spar- 
kling readings of 6 popular 
overtures. William Tell, 
others. 


806. SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY 
No. 8 in B MAJOR, "UNFIN- 
ISHED''/'*ROSAMUNDE"'. Paul 
Kletzki conducts Royal Phil- 
harmonic. 


354. PEGGY LEE. BASIN 
STREET EAST. Catch her club 
performance of Fever, Them 
There Eyes, Yes Indeed, 12 
more, 


757. GERMAN BEER-DRINK- 
ING MUSIC. A zither, vocal- 
ists and a brass band bring 
frothy entertainment from 
Munich. Monaural only. 
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Simply — here's how 
the Club works 


1. Each month you will 
receive the Record Club 
magazine which de- 
scribes new selections. 


2. From the several 
hundred available 
Angel and Capitol Al- 
bums to be offered you 
during the next 12 
months, you need pur- 
chase just six. You can 
resign any time after 
that. 


3. Depending on the 
records you buy, you 
pay only the Club price 
of $3.98 or $4.98 (occa- 
sionally $5.98), plus a 
small shipping charge. 
4. After you buy these 
six, you choose a 12" 
FREE BONUS ALBUM 
every time you buy two 
more records. 
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422. LAURINDO ALMEIDA. 
REVERIE FOR SPANISH GUI- 
TARS. 11 classical works by 
Ravel, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
others. 


718. PROKOFIEV: Peter & the 
Wolf; HAYDN: Toy Symphony. 
Von Karajan and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 





474. THE SOUND OF RICHARD 
STRAUSS. Erich Leinsdorf 
conducts the Philharmonia 
Orchestra: Salome's Dance, 
more. 


506. LATIN AFFAIR. George 
Shearing plays Juana Palan- 
gana, Mambo Balahu, latin- 
izes American favorites. 





324A & 324B. JUDY GARLAND 
AT CARNEGIE HALL. Best- 
seller from coast to coast! 
Enjoy the “greatest evening 
in show business history”. 
28 exciting songs—as only 
Judy can sing them! 


(2-Record set counts as 
two separate selections.) 


780. CHOPIN WALTZES. Mal- 
cuzynski plays 14 delightful 
pieces. Minute Waltz, other 
favorites. 


773. Beethoven: PIANO. 
CONCERTO NO. 1; SONATA 
NO. 27. Solomon, piano. 
Herbert Menges conducts. 


776. KURT WEILL IN BERLIN. 
Songs from the master tune- 
smith's hit shows, including 
Threepenny Opera. 


Léo gale: tt MC d ani 
ANGEL DIVISION 
Capitol Record Club 
Dept. 2113 
Scranton 5, Pa. 





PIVE 


Albums 
only $199 


shipping charge 


When you become a trial member of the Angel Division of 
the Capitol Record Club and agree to buy only six future 
selections from the several hundred available Angel and 
Capitol albums to be offered you during the next 12 months. 





417. FRANK SINATRA. SWING- 


IN’ SESSION! All 
favorites. Always, 


Bassers. 





Symphonies. No. 38 
Major (“Prague”); 


Orchestra. 


478. DRIFTING AND DREAM- 
ING. GUY LOMBARDO sails to 
Isle of 
Capri, Harbor Lights, more. 


12 magic lands: 


753. VIENNESE DANCES #2. 
The Philharmonia under 
Vienna-born Henry Krips 
plays 6 scintillating waltzes. 


503. BIG PIANO/BIG BAND/ 
BIG SOUND. Lee Evans thrills 
with Trolley Song, Blow 
others. 


700. SOVIET ARMY CHORUS 


Gabriel Blow, 11 


& BAND. 200 thundering 


, male voices sing Russian 


folk ballads and army songs. 


793. ENGLISH BALLETS OF 
THE 20TH CENTURY. Sir Mal- 


colm Sargent conducts Royal 
Philharmonic in 3 selections. 


OIKIDG 


486. VIKING! Hollywood Bowl 


Symphony plays the Scan- 
dinavians: Grieg, Halvorsen, 


Sinding,  Jarnefelt. 


523. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 
SCHEHERAZADE. Erich Leins- 
dorf, the Concert Arts Sym- 
phony capture the magic of 


its bewitching melodies. 


361. STAN FREBERG PRE- 
SENTS THE UNITED STATES. 
Offbeat fun! Yankee Doodle 
Go Home plus 9 other spoofs. 


time 
Paper 
Moon, Blue Heaven, 9 more 


BEA. A. 
802. VON KARAJAN. Mozart 
in D 
! No. 39 
in E Flat Major. Philharmonia 













747. CALLAS PORTRAYS PUC- 
CINI HEROINES. Favorite 
arias from operas Manon 
Lescaut, Butterfly, Boheme, 
others, Monaural only. 


740. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN 
CONCERTO; Mendelssohn: 
VIOLIN CONCERTO. Christian 
Ferras with the Philharmonia 
Orch. 


520. RAVEL: CONCERTO FOR 
LEFT HAND/PROKOFIEV: CON- 
CERTO #3 IN C MAJOR. John 
Browning is soloist with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 


731. Sibelius: SYMPHONY 
NO, 2. Powerfully played by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki conducting. 


799. FRANCO CORELLI SINGS 
NEAPOLITAN SONGS. 10 
thrilling Italian love songs: 
forna A Surriento, more. 


GILBERT 
and SULLIVAN 


THE 


MIKADO 


Pro Ade hesta 


SH MALCDL SARGENT Š 





779A & 779B. THE MIKADO 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Hear 
the biting wit and enchant- 
ing music of the Savoyards 
in a brilliant new album. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent leads the 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
and the Pro Arte Orch. 
(2-Record set counts as 

two separate selections.) 


729. Berlioz: SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE. A striking in- 
terpretation by Herbert von 
Karajan and the Philhar- 
monia. Monaural only. 


805. THE MERRY WIDOW — 
HIGHLIGHTS. Famed Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Company with 
favorite scenes from Franz 
Lehar’s immortal operetta. 


392. MILES DAVIS. BIRTH 
OF THE COOL. Also Kai Wind- 
ing, J. J. Johnson, Gerry Mul- 
ligan and others in 11 “cool” 
tunes. Monaural only 


702. THE SCOTS GUARDS 
VOL. I. The Regimental Band 
and Massed Pipers in gay 
marches, reels, strathspeys. 


, Monaural only. 
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SIX THOUSAND, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS* 


This is the manufacturer's suggested retail price for a 1963 
Lincoln Continental sedan, complete with all standard equip- 
ment. Included at no extra cost are: automatic transmission; 
power steering and brakes; power windows and power side vent 
windows; power door locks and 6-way power seat; heater and 
defroster; push button radio, rear seat speaker and power an- 
tenna; and, of course, white sidewall tires. 

The price is probably less than you would expect. For no other 
car in the world is constructed to such standards of excellence 
and includes so many luxuries and performance features as 
standard equipment. We do not produce a lesser yersion, be- 
cause we refuse to compromise a single one of the Continental's 


standards, the highest in the world. There simply cannot be a 


* Thi: is the manufacti 


"second best" car that bears the name Lincoln Continental. 
The Continental is available in the four door sedan and the 
only four door convertible made in America. Unlike other cars, 
it offers no lower priced models. It is powered by the largest and 
most precisely made engine of any passenger automobile. 
This is the Lincoln Continental for 1963. Divide its original 
price by the years of comfort and service you can enjoy, con- 


sider its high resale value...the Continental is truly economical. 


' LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


Wo Product of Grd» Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 
urer 


's suggested retail price shown for a 1963 Lincoln Continental sedan 
equipped as described above. State and local taxes if any, license, title fees, and delivery 
charges are not included, e 
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A great new ship...a great new itinerary 
Meet the Santa Magdalena, a 20,000-ton beauty. She's brand new. 
She's unique. And when she sails on her maiden cruise in February, 
her passengers will discover how much fun complete cruising can be. 

This lady is more than just a happy-go-luxury cruise liner. She's 
going places . . . different places. 'The Caribbean. 'Through the Panama 
Canal. Across the Equator and down the fabled Pacific Coast of 
South America, providing a style of cruising and touring never before 
available in this fascinating area. 

The Santa Magdalena has accommodations for 127 passengers. She 
is the first of four new, all-first-class Santas" that will sail from 
New York every Friday on 19-day cruises to the Caribbean and 
Pacific Coast of South America. See a Travel Agent. 


GRACE LINE CRUISES sese 
(Rockefeller Center), New York * Digby 4-6000 


THE* MOST FAMOUS NAME IN CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICA CRUISES 








WALTER 
LIPPMANN Cuba and 


JAMES D. 
KOERNER How to Teach Teachers 


ARCHIBALD 
EVGA ORG Must We Hate ? 
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TH ILIAD 
OF HOM2RP 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity 
to own an epic which has been 
called one of the six best books ever 
written — a book so magnificent that 
Alexander the Great carried it with 
him into battle in a jewelled casket! 
When you read this exciting account 
of the battle for Troy, you'll see why 
The Iliad has stirred the pulses of 
countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 






Are e e t 


WALTER J. BLACK'S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


ODYSSz£Y 
OF HOM2RP 


FAMED companion piece to The 

Iliad, The Odyssey is the exciting ro- 
mantic narrative of the perilous wan- 
derings of Odysseus in the years after 
the fall of Troy. No hero of fiction has 
ever surpassed Odysseus for courage, 
cleverness, and wisdom. As you thrill 
to his tumultuous adventures, you 
will — like millions before you — dis- 
cover a never-ending fascination in 


Es AM 5 of these beautifu 
Ø De Luxe Library Editio 


_ FOR ONLY Sg: 


REGULAR 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life?” 
Where laws are few and simple . . . 
where the working day is six hours 
. . . where war does not exist? One 
by one, Sir Thomas More considers 
in Utopia the social and economic 
problems that have beset man in all 
societies, in all ages. You will be 
amazed at his conclusions — and 
you'll marvel at the brilliance of a 
man who — four centuries ago — 
could take such an enlightened view 


PRICE $10.17 








this timeless classic! 


of social progress. 






Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes 

to your library—-as an introductory 
offer made only to new members of The 
Classies Club? You are invited to join 
today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world's greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for 
time" men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called '' Classics" ? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
wil never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling mod- 
ern novel. Have you ever wondered how 
the truly great books have become *'clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so reada- 
ble. They would not have lived unless 
they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world's classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to 
take any specific number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in 
genuine gold, which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre—books you and your children 
wil read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be 
sent an advance notice about future se- 
lections. You may reject any book you 
do not wish. You need not take any speci- 
fie number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no member- 
ship fees. You may cancel membership 
at any time. 


Mail the Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Editions 
of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and UTOPIA 
pictured here, which I may keep for only $1.00 
plus a few cents mailing charges — the special 
new-member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes, If not completely satisfied after seven 
days' examination, I may return all 3 books and 
owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive an 
advance description of future selections Also, I 
may reject any volume before or after I receive it 
= may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the low price of only $3.39 plus a 
few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
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GOOD READING THESE WINTER DAYS 


JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THE BOOKS 









YOU INTENDED 2 
















3 539. SHIP OF FOOLS 
Dy KATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER. (Publisher's retail 
price $6.50) 
































552. SILENT SPRING 521. MY LIFE IN 553. TRAVELS WITH 


by RACHEL carson. Il- COURT by touts CHARLEY by JOHN 
lustrated. (Publisher's re- NIZER. (Publisher's retail STEINBECK. (Publisher's re- 
tail price $5) price $5.95) tail price $4.95) 


550. UHURU 
by ROBERT Ru- 
ARK. (Publisher's 


retail price $5.95) In a limited trial subscription . . . to demonstrate 
how membership in the Club will keep you from 
missing particular books you want to read... 


K 547. THE 
REIVERS by 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 


(Publisher's retail 
price $4.95) 


1 540. THE 
= R D-T-H z 
: SCHILDS by FRED- 
ERIC MORTON. Illus- 
trated. (Publisher's 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR AT THE MEM- 
BERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE PUBLISHERS’ RETAIL PRICES 





564. HER 
INFINITE 
VARIETY by mor- 
TON M. Hunt. (Pub- 
lisher’s retail price 
$5.95) 


448. ABRAHAM LIN- 


EES INTER 


COLN: The Prairie 537. THE LAST PLAN- 
Years AND The War Years TAGENETS by THOM- 
by CARL SANDBURG. 1-vol. AS B. COSTAIN. Maps. (Pub- 
edition. Illustrated. (Pub- lisher’s retail price $5.75) 


lisher’s retail price $7.50) 





486. THE 

WINTER OF 
OUR DISCONTENT 
by JOHN STEINBECK 
(Publisher's retail 
price $4.50) 


557. THE BLUE NILE 

by ALAN MOOREHEAD 
Illustrated. (Publisher’s re- 
tail price $5.95) 





[ ] 563. FAIL-SAFE 
by EUGEN® BUR- 
DICK and HARVEY 
WHEELER. (Publisher’s 
retail price $4.95) 
a » 













recommended by BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 













































424. MAINSTREAMS 
OF MODERN ART by 
JOHN CANADAY. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail price 
$12.50) 


523. THE GUNS OF 565. EVERYONE BUT 431. THE RISE AND 


AUGUST by BARBARA THEE AND ME by FALL OF THE THIRD 
w. TUCHMAN. Illustrated OGDEN NasH. (Publisher's REICH by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Publisher's retail price retail price $3.95) (Publisher's retail price 
$6.95) $10) 





455. T.H E 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 
AGONY AND 


H ie PURPOSE of this suggested ^ andTalloftbe Third Reich (publisher's THE ecstasy by 
reat. 5 leg t gi IN . (Pub- 
trial membership is to demon- retail price $10), is only $5.95—a tithes retail price 
strate two things by your own experi- saving in this case of over 40%. $595) 
ence: first, that you can really keep 


yourself from missing, through over- * During this trial and thereafter, 


; if you continue, you will receive 
sight or overbusyness, books you = woh eae : 
with every Club choice you buy, a 500. THE 


fully intend to read; second, the ad- Book-Dividend Certificate. Each cer- AONDE TRN 


vantages of the Club’s unique Book- dre oy d RF SON BEGINS by 
e ; ificate, together with a nominal sum w ‘L DU- 
Dividend system, through which P dics x Vus qe AM US 


— usually $1.00—can be redeemed ANT. lllustrated 
members can regularly receive valu- 


f a iS oe Dypniead xfi h (Publisher's retail 
able library volumes—at a small frac- or a valuable Book-Dividend which price $10) 
tion of their price—simply by buying 


you may choose from a catalog which 
books they would buy anyway: lists more than a hundred fine library 
volumes whose publishers! retail 
x The three books you choose prices now average $7. This is prob- C] Tes HAWAII 
from those pictured on these pages ably the most economical means of EET "Pub. 
will be sent to you immediately and building a well-rounded personal li- S95. refait price 
you will be billed one dollar for each brary ever devised. Since the inaugu- —- 
volume (plus postage and handling). ration of the Book-Dividend system, 
For the additional books you agree to more than $280,000,000 worth of 
buy you will pay, on the average, books (retail value) has been earned DNE. 
20% less than the publishers’ retail and received by Book-of-the-Month BLOOD HAWKE by 
prices (plus mailing expense). For ex- Club members through this unique {publisher's retail 


ample, the members’ price for The Rise profit-sharing plan. price $7.95) 


retail 








443. THE DECLINE 54.1. THE AU- 
AND FALL OF THE TOBIOGRA- 
ROMAN EMPIRE D EDWARD PHY OF ELEANOR 
GIBBON. i-wol. abridgment ROOSEVELT I Ilus- 
by n. M. tow. (Publisher's trated. (Publisher's 
retail price $8) retail price $6.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-2 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* and send me the three books whose 
numbers I have indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00*. I agree to purchase at least three addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first year I am a member. The pricet will never 
be more than the publisher's price, and frequently less. I have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in this introductory offer). During 
the trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selec- 
tion—or alternate—I buy (not including the books for $1 each chosen in this enrollment offer). Each 
certificate, together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend* which 
I may choose from a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two or more books are 
offered together at a special combined price, such a purchase is counted as a single book in earning 
Book-Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
MR. 
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Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
pricedt slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
x * 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


A: A dinner party on a June evening of 1790 in 
New York City, a historic bargain was struck. 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
argued over the table at President George Wash- 
ington’s residence that the new Union could be 
preserved only if the federal government assumed 
the separate and heavy debts of the states. Jeffer- 
son later wrote that “‘it was observed that this pill 
would be peculiarly bitter to the Southern states 
and that some concomitant measure should be 
adopted, to sweeten it a little to them." The 
sweetener was a decision to locate the national 
capital on the Potomac near Georgetown rather 
than on the Delaware River in Pennsylvania. 


The Founding Fathers, in this ‘‘compromise to 
save the Union," gave the Congress the power of 
“exclusive legislation" for the District of Columbia, 
though their expectation was that its municipal 
affairs would be run by a locally elected council. 
But local government was abolished by Congress 
in the 1870s, and ever since the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have performed all the 
city’s legislative functions, with presidentially 
appointed commissioners serving as the executive. 


Today the city of Washington, ninth largest in 
the nation, like every other great American city 
suffers from hardening of the municipal arteries. 
Schools, highways, zoning, public welfare, and all 
the other familiar problems are also Washington 
problems. But because Washington is not just an 
agglomeration of nearly 800,000 people but the 
national capital and the capital of the free world, 
to which 106 diplomatic missions are accredited, 
its problems are unique. 


The city's problems are complicated by its 
ever-increasing Negro population. Washington, 
by the 1960 census, had the largest proportion of 
Negroes of any city in the nation — 53.9 percent, 





on the World Today 


compared with 14 percent in New York City, for 
example, and the national average of 10.5 percent. 
Furthermore, the public school population is now 
85.4 percent Negro. Even counting the predomi- 
nantly white parochial schools and white private 
schools, the city's student population is well over 
half Negro. And the figure will increase, for the 
bulk of the city's population of childbearing age is 
Negro. 


In the post-war years, the whites in the same age 
bracket have streamed to the suburbs of Washing- 
ton much as they have elsewhere. The Negro 
cannot follow even if he can afford it, as a few can, 
because housing in most of the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs is denied Negroes through one 
device or another. Racial bars in schools have 
been significantly dropped in nearby Maryland, 
but only in a token way in nearby Virginia. As 
the District’s school superintendent has put it: 
"The Negro population is remaining fairly re- 
stricted to the District's boundary lines, while the 
white population has more flexibility and is mov- 
ing beyond these lines. This situation increases 
the amount of de facto segregation. The Negroes 
coming into the area must come to downtown 
neighborhoods for available private housing." 


Job discrimination 


The federal government is the Capital's biggest 
employer, and the Kennedy Administration has 
tried hard, and with considerable success, to move 
more Negroes into the higher job categories. 
Civil service agents have toured the Negro colleges 
encouraging students to apply for federal jobs. 
But this is a long process, and, indeed, many who 
have taken the civil service exams have proved to 
be inadequately educated despite their degrees. 


Private business in the District has been prodded 
to increase Negro employment. There has been 


Do you know about this unique plan 
to increase your understanding and enjoyment of music? 


Music-Appreciation Albums 


You receive outstanding 12-inch recordings of 
great music performed by noted artists and 
orchestras... 


AND 


With them at no extra cost — in place of 
the usual printed program notes— you receive 
"musical program notes" on 10-inch records. 
These are always absorbing commentaries, illus- 
trated with musical passages by a full orchestra, 
to heighten your understanding of the music you 
hear on the performance records. 


D wit s 
2 PERRI MUTE 





AS A DEMONSTRATION...FOR ONLY *100 ... 
CHOOSE ONE OF THESE DOUBLE-DISC ALBUMS "2st 


Dvorak s New woRLD SYMPHONY 
Leopold Ludwig 


conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Stravinsky's Schumann's 
FIREBIRD SUITE FOURTH SYMPHONY 
George Szell conducting 
(a dual selection on one record) 


Beethoven s FIFTH SYMPHONY 
Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting the Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
of London 


RY by themselves, the superb recordings offered by Music- 

APPRECIATION ALBUMS would be outstanding acquisitions 
in any musical home. But accompanied by their enlightening 
“musical program notes”, narrated and recorded by the noted 
conductor, Thomas Scherman, they become uniquely gratifying 
additions to your library of recordings. This is a proven and 
sensible plan that has enriched musical enjoyment in many 
thousands of families. 

As an introduction to Music-Appreciation Albums you may 
choose one of the outstanding works described above. Should 
you want to receive other great works of music performed and 
analyzed in this way, you can allow this one-month trial to 
continue for as short or long a time as you wish. If, however, 
this plan does not come up to your expectations, you may 
cancel immediately. 

If you decide to continue you will not be obligated to take 
any specific number of records. A different work will be an- 
nounced each month in advance in a descriptive publication and 
as a subscriber you may take only those you are sure you want 
for your permanent record collection. 








Tchaikovsky's FirtH SYMPHONY 
Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Berlioz’ symPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
Sir Eugene Goossens 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Brabms’ ruiRD SYMPHONY 
Leopold Stokowski 
conducting the Houston Symphony Orchestra 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORD CLUB, INC. M400-263 


11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the 12-inch Performance Record I have 
indicated below, together with its 10-inch ''Musical Program 
Notes” Record, billing me $1.00 for both (plus small mailing 
charge), and enroll me in a Trial Subscription to MUSIC-APPRE- 
CIATION ALBUMS. It is understood I may cancel this subscription 
after hearing the Performance Recording, or any time thereafter 
at my pleasure and that if I elect to continue as a subscriber I 
am not obligated to take any specified number of records, and 
may choose only those I want as they are announced. 


Indicate by title the Music-Appreciation Album wanted: 


Please check box to indicate whether you wish stereophonic or 
regular L.P. performance records. 


L) stereo O regular L.P. 


MR. ! 
MRS. 
MISS 
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Report on Washington 





pushing by Administration officials and others 
interested in civil rights, and by Negro groups, 
who have on occasion successfully threatened 
boycotts. Yet, only recently the staff director of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission declared that 
six leading private business schools in Washington 
either refuse to admit Negroes, or segregate them. 
These schools, he commented, ‘‘are the significant 
avenues through which a person can secure a job 
in Government and private business, since they 
have working relationships with the major person- 
nel offices, public and private." Negroes miss out 
on opportunities to learn typing and business- 
machine and stenotype operation and do not get 
executive secretarial training — all skills for which 
there is a constant demand in the Capital. 


A recent study of unemployment in the Capital 
showed that seven of every ten out of a job were 
Negroes. Further, the average nonwhite family 
earns but 56 cents for every dollar earned by the 
average white family, despite the fact that many 
Negro families have two breadwinners. Last year, 
what was widely viewed as a welfare scandal, in- 
vestigated by a Senate subcommittee, showed 
what everybody knew: that thousands of Negro 
women were living with men to whom they were 
not legally married, and that hundreds of them 
were drawing welfare aid for their children, 
despite a legal requirement barring such aid when 
there is a man in the house. 


This problem was solved in the best bureaucrat- 
ic manner by cutting the children off the aid roll. 
One result was to jam-pack with such children 
the city's Junior Village, where, ironically, it costs 
far more to maintain a child. At Junior Village, 
712 children recently were living in quarters for 
320, with 80 attendants in charge. 


Crime and juvenile delinquency are on the 
increase in Washington, as in many other places. 
The Negro is more than ever involved, and a num- 
ber of recent attacks on congressional secretaries, 
as well as other forms of violence, have made 
many sections of the city — and not just pre- 
dominantly Negro neighborhoods — seem unsafe 
places for the average citizen to venture even in 
daylight, let alone at night. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, who had made a federal venture 
into the delinquency problem, has tried to give a 


hand to the Capital. This has helped to highlight 
the problem but not to solve it. 


The situation of Negroes in Washington has 
been complicated by the arrival of many black- 
skinned diplomats from Africa. Cases of dis- 
crimination in housing and restaurants have had 
wide publicity both here and abroad, to the 
detriment of American foreign relations. The 
State Department has made valiant efforts to 
meet the housing problem for such diplomats, but 
custom and prejudice often cannot be altered by 
either persuasion or executive fiat. The concern 
of the government to help visiting Negroes, how- 
ever, has an unfavorable effect on the resident 
American Negro. As a Howard University so- 
ciologist put it, Washington Negroes are “forced 
to stand apart from others — even other colored 
people." Their bitterness increases. 


Thanksgiving Day race riot 


All of the facts described here form the back- 
drop for what took place in Washington's new and 
magnificent D. C. Stadium last Thanksgiving 
Day. A crowd of 50,000 jammed the stadium for 
the annual citywide high school football play-off, 
between Eastern High, a predominantly Negro 
public school, and St. John's, a predominantly 
white Catholic school. At game's end, some 2000 
spectators rushed onto the field, most of them 
Negroes, and created the most serious race riot in 
Washington's history since World War I days. 


Scores were hurt, some were hospitalized, all 
were the victims of an upwelling of racial bitter- 
ness which alarmed the community and so fright- 
ened school officials that further games were can- 
celed. The public schools named President 
Eisenhower's former youth-fitness director, Shane 
McCarthy, to head a citizens’ panel to look into 
the causes and find a cure. He had been at the 
game himself, and on the way out a 14-year-old 
niece with him was slapped by a woman. 


The Negro's best weapon 


All across the nation the American Negro, by 
one means or another, has been increasingly active 
these past few years in fighting for what he con- 
siders his rights. And the federal government, as 
evidenced by the troops sent to the University of 
Mississippi in the James Meredith case and by the 
suits to enforce voting rights in many states, as 
well as by further moves in school desegregation, 
is increasingly active. But more and more the 
feeling in the Capital is that the best weapon the 
Negro citizen has is the vote. Where he has it, he 
has political power to force a better deal for mem- 
bers of his race in many fields. 


The local franchise in the District of Columbia 
existed until 1871, and thousands of Negroes newly 





“Profit? 
Who needs tt!” 


O MANY AMERICANS these days, ‘Profit has become 
T almost evil word. Yet everyone in the country 
favors a fast rate of growth for the U.S. economy. This 
is like being for transportation but against the wheel. 
Under our system, you simply can't have economic 
growth or material progress without profits. 


AKE UNION OIL’s CASE. During the last 10 years, the 
a seen demand for petroleum products in our mar- 
keting territory has grown from 885,000 barrels per day 
to 1,215,000. To keep pace with these growing needs, 
Union Oil has had to invest some $280,000,000 in refin- 
ing, marketing and distribution facilities alone. To say 
nothing of the even larger amounts we have invested in 
the search for more oil and gas reserves. 


HERE DID WE GET THE MONEY to do this? Part of 
Wi came from funds set aside to replace worn out 
facilities. Part of it came from net profits — slightly more 
than half of which we customarily plow back into the 
business each year. And part of it we borrowed. But, in 
any case, these necessary facilities would have been 
impossible without profits. 


Union Oil Company of California 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 


O WOULD A LOT OF OTHER THINGS. Taxes on profits 
S of U.S. corporations provide our Federal Govern- 
ment enough revenue each year to pay the entire 
costs of operating the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Health Education and Welfare, Labor and 
State; plus the Atomic Energy Commission, C.A.B., 
F.H.A., Veterans Administration and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


ITHOUT PROFITS, all our nation’s research and 

development on new and improved products 
would falter. In fact, practically every product your 
family uses owes its existence to profits. And every one 
of the 68% million jobs in the country — public or 
private —is dependent on profits. 


O WHEN YOU’RE TALKING about our nation’s eco- 
S nomic growth and welfare, profit is not just a part 
of the system, it is the very foundation of the entire 
American economy. You simply can’t have one without 
the other. 


Ro Xi OW ar CERO O0X 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: President, Union Oil Company 
of California, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 





Two kindred spirits join in an incredible performance 


Beethoven and Artur Rubinstein— 
one would search in vain for two 
more kindred spirits. Both have a 
giant vitality and lavish emotional 
range. Yet until late last summer, 
at an RCA Victor recording session 
in Manhattan Center, Mr. Rubin- 
stein, though fond of the work, had 
never played Beethoven's familiar 
"Moonlight Sonata” in public. 
When asked why not, the beloved 
virtuoso replied, “Everyone plays 
it," then commented, “What can 
| add to it?” 

You will happily find out when 
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you hear the recording. As Mr. Ru- | 
binstein plays, there is an eager ro 
mantic glow of discovery and re 
newal. It is like hearing the familiar 
work for the first time as two kin- 
dred spirits join in an incredible | 
performance. Mr. Rubinstein him- | 
self, listening to the recording, 
stated that usually he didn't like to 
hear himself play, but he had to : 
admit this recording pleased him. 1 

With Beethoven's “Les Adieux"' 
and the "'Pathétique'' Sonatas, you 
will find the album a stirring reve- 
lation of what Robert Browning 
said: ""Thereis notruertruth obtain- 
able by man than comes of music." 


RUBINSTEIN 
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RED SEAL RECORDS 


MORE NEW 
RELEASES BY 
THE WORLD'S 

GREATEST 

ARTISTS 


ON RCA VICTOR 


SOLISTI DI ZAGREB 
ANTONIO JANIGRO 
MUSIC FOR STRINGS 


COUPERIN - MOZART :CORELLI- BRITTEN 


m 23 
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The ensemble's ravishing string tone 
in works by Couperin, Mozart, Corelli 
and Britten's “Simple Symphony." 
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Dm RACHMANINOFF 
SUITES N OS. 1 AND 2 
FOR Two PIANOS 


| 
| VRONSKY AND BABIN | 
C mas 





With perfect precision and disarming 
charm, the celebrated husband and 
wife duo in two Rachmaninoff Suites. 


MARIO 
T WAY 


LOVE SONGS & 
A NEAPOLITAN - 
SERENADE 


An electronic stereo release of one of 
the late tenor’s most popular albums. 
“Because,” “Be My Love," 10 more. 





RCA VICTOR 


Gc) The most trusted name in sound 





Report on Washington 


arrived from the South in the wake 
of the Civil War were allowed to 
vote. This naturally engendered op- 
position, and it helped lead to a 
territorial plan of government in 
1871-1874, and finally, in 1874, to 
total disenfranchisement, which has 
existed to this day. 


There is a rudimentary franchise 
every four years, when those who 
admit to membership in either the 
Democratic or Republican Party do 
vote on delegates to their national 
conventions and local political ofh- 
cials. But most civil servants either 
vote in their home states by absentee 
ballot or avoid party affiliation 
altogether. 


In 1964, under the latest amend- 
ment ratified in the federal Constitu- 
tion, the District of Columbia will 
for the first time participate in a 
presidential election. The city will 
have three electoral votes, and in a 
close election, at least, they could be 
meaningful. Already the local party 
politicians have begun to stir them- 
selves, with both sides realizing that 
the Negro, if he does vote, will be 
critical to the outcome. 


The coming of a presidential vote 
will give the Negro community in the 
Capital a sense of power; of that 
there is no doubt, though it may take 
a while to get enough of them to 
register and cast ballots. But the 
Negro problem, the bread-and-but- 
ter problem, is centered in the mu- 
nicipal area, and here the prospects 
are dim. Schools in the District 
were quickly desegregated after the 
Supreme Court's historic ruling; res- 
taurants were desegregated by some 
clever legal work induced by private 
citizens; and other steps to progress 
have been taken. 


But in the end any issue generally 
comes back to a question of what the 
“city council" will do in terms of 
money for schools, welfare, play- 
grounds, the police department, and 
other services. And Washington's 

*city council" is the Congress of the 
United States, which is busy with 
weightier questions. 


Who runs the capital city? 


The city's business on Capitol Hill 
is controlled through the Senate and 
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House District Committees. The 
Senate committee, whose current 
chairman is sympathetic Senator 
Alan Bible of Nevada and whose 
conscience 1s liberal Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, has by and large 
tried to do right by the city and its 
Negro citizens. 


But in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the chairman long has been 
Representative John McMillan of 
South Carolina, ably backed by a 
combination of fellow Southerners 
and Republicans like Congressman 
Joel Broyhill who represents the 
adjacent areas of Virginia, just across 
the Potomac from Washington. 


The two appropriation commit- 
tees, which hold the city's purse 
strings, generally lean more to the 
McMillan view than to the Bible 
view, though they have granted 
some recent increases in the federal 
payment the Congress votes to the 
city's budget in lieu of taxes on the 
vast amounts of government non- 
taxable property. In addition, the 
tax base is constantly whittled away 
by congressional grants of tax-free 
status to more and more so-called 
nonprofit organizations with head- 
quarters in the national capital. 


McMillan and others like him, 
including the powerful chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, Repre- 
sentative Howard Smith of Virginia, 
balked all attempts to grant home 
rule to the District. They based their 
arguments on the principle of the 
federal interest, but the root of their 
objection was the enfranchisement of 
the Negro. Now that the Negro pop- 
ulation has swollen so in the city, 
and now that the Republicans in the 
South are trying to be more segrega- 
tionist than the Democrats, the re- 
sistance is likely to be even harder, if 
that is possible. 


The need for home rule 


On several occasions the Senate 
has passed local home-rule bills for 
the city, but the bills have never 
even emerged from the House Dis- 
trict Committee; usually they do not 
even get a hearing. Probably now 
the argument will be to wait and see 
how the voting turns out in the presi- 
dential election. Insofar as the 
Southerners and conservative whites 
were concerned, the constitutional 
amendment to let the District’s resi- 
dents vote for President, was passed 
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You will be pampered 


in Berlin 


The art of gracious dining and wining is a way of life in 
Berlin. In this sophisticated metropolis the guest is still a 
VIP and overseas visitors are especially pampered. 


West of the infamous Wall, the indomitable Berliners have 
rebuilt their big city and created a vibrant center of modern 
culture and civilization. Art, music, opera, ballet and the 
theatre are among the best Europe has to offer and your 
choice of lighter entertainment is almost endless. 


Along glittering Kurfuerstendamm you can watch the pass- 
ing parade from a sidewalk cafe, or window-shop and dis- 
cover tempting bargains in the well-stocked stores. 


A peek behind the Iron Curtain in East Berlin is a great and 
sobering experience that few Americans want to miss. In fact, 
no American visiting Europe should miss a trip to Berlin. 
Come soon and you will come again. 


See your Travel Agent or write for illustrated folders to: 
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as a substitute for home rule, as the 
lesser of two evils. 


Yet it is more and more obvious 
that the situation is getting too ugly; 
the Negro leadership was shocked at 
the rioting on Thanksgiving Day and 
is trying to take stock of itself, but 
that is not likely to halt the militants 
or to lessen the amount of unem- 
ployment, the number of school 
dropouts, and the high rate of de- 
linquency among Negroes. An ex- 
plosion of even worse proportions 
can be expected if matters continue 
to drift. 


The problem of the American Ne- 
gro is increasingly on the conscience 
of the nation’s white majority. But 
in the national capital, where the 
Negro feels so hemmed in, and in- 
deed is, only Congress can relieve 
the pressures. Long ago Lincoln 
Steffens wrote his famous Shame of the 
Cities. Washington is a prime ex- 
ample of a modern-day version of 
municipal shame. 


Mood of the Capital 


As the New Year opened, Wash- 
ington was in a cheerier mood than 
it had been since the first years of 
post-World War II euphoria. No 
one was saying that what once was 
called “the American century" had 
finally arrived. But there was a feel- 
ing that the Cuban affair had marked 
a turning point in East-West rela- 
tionships. 


The Soviet backdown, coupled 
with internal Communist bloc trou- 
bles and the increasing strain on 
Russian resources, at least gave gov- 
ernment officials a feeling that the 
tide has turned. No longer do Soviet 
diplomats around the world — not 
to mention the satellite diplomats — 
appear so certain that Marxism- 
Leninism has all the answers and 


| that Communism is inevitably the 


wave of the future. 


Against this backdrop of an im- 
proved psychological atmosphere, 
however, there remain all the world's 
troubles and the continuing arms 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE race. Cuba, of course, solved none 


NEW Y 500 FIFTH AVENUE @ CHICAGO, 11 SOUTH LA SALL of these probl&uis. Butit did give 
EW YORK, 500 FIFTH A 3 p ALLE STREET - : 
SAN FRANCISCO, 323 GEARY STREET @ MONTREAL, 1176 SHERBROOKE STREET, WEST the President and his associates a 
sense of renewal as they set out to 
tackle the problems of 1963. 


Why men in Accounting, Banking, Sales, 
Credit, Real Estate, Traffic, Insurance, 

Government and the 
Armed Services ; 





as a Way to increased earnings 
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HATEVER your present position — whatever 

your previous schooling—you can multiply your 
opportunities for rapid promotion, big income and 
prestige through LaSalle Law Training at home. 


A knowledge of Law is regarded today as 
indispensable equipment in every activity of business. 
'The greatly increased role of government in business, 
the many new problems of Law involving taxes, in- 
surance, contracts, liability, employment, and much 
more—all require the legally-trained executive who 
-can make day-to-day decisions effectively. That is 
why leading corporations seek out such men for key 
positions and reward them with top salaries. 


You can master Law easily and enjoyably at home 
— at remarkably low cost — under the supervision of 
LaSalle's distinguished Law faculty. You work with 
actual legal cases, acquiring real experience. Upon 
completion of your training, you are awarded a 
Bachelor of Laws degree if qualified. The famed 
LaSalle Law Library of 14 volumes is 

given to you as part of your course. 
LAW Send For over half a century LaSalle has 
for been an acknowledged leader in busi- 
TRAINING FOR | this ness training, with more than 1,000,000 
LEADERSHIP students. Send for the free booklet 
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"E iet ow LaSalle can help you move up 
-—- rapidly in your career. Address: 417 So, 
EN Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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The Atlantic Report a 


enm has been so much talk in recent years 
about the approaching end of the Adenauer era 
that people were beginning, somehow, to disbelieve 
in its ever happening. At the age of eighty-seven 
the Chancellor is — at least on the surface — as 
confident of his powers as ever and as convinced 
of his indispensability. He is as curt with the un- 
solicited opinions of ministers and public and as 
resolute to assert his patriarchal authority in 
Cabinet and Bundestag. 


Whenever members of his Christian Democratic 
Party have overenthusiastically advanced the 
claims of Ludwig Erhard to be designated as his 
successor, Adenauer has persistently produced a 
cutting rejoinder about his vice chancellor's lack of 
political flair and talent. Whenever any of his 
followers have ventured remarks about the diffi- 
culty for an octogenarian to function as both 
Chancellor and Party Chairman, Adenauer has 
observed an acid silence. He has not merely 
wanted desperately to cling to political office; he 
has been unable to visualize anyone's ever taking 
his place. There has never been anyone whom he 
would trust to do the job. 


The announcement, on December 7, that Ade- 
nauer would definitely retire in the fall of 1963 
came, therefore, as a surprise. Admittedly, the 
Chancellor a year ago agreed privately to retire- 
ment by October, 1963, as an inducement to the 
Free Democrats to participate in the government 
formed after the 1961 Federal election. His agree- 
ment was contained in a letter labeled ‘“‘for in- 
formation" and handed to his own Minister for 
Special Questions, Heinrich Krone. To set their 
doubts at rest, the Free Democrats were given a 
copy. But the agreement was of an elusive, un- 
official, only semibinding nature. Those who knew 
Adenauer were convinced that he would not 
hesitate to revoke his decision, ostensibly in the 
national interest, if he saw fit to do so. 


The December 7 announcement is of a binding 
nature. It was made to the 242 Christian Demo- 
cratic members of the Bundestag by the Parlia- 
mentary Chairman of the Christian Democratic 
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Party, Heinrich von Brentano, after personal con- 
sultation with the Chancellor. The Chancellor 
would retire ‘‘soon after" the 1963 parliamentary 
summer holiday. This normally ends in the third 
week of September. It seemed that Adenauer had 
at last set a term on his usefulness. It seemed that 
he had finally conceded something to his critics, 
and to those members of his own large family who 
felt that the old warhorse should not die in harness 
but should be allowed a few years of rest on the 
slopes of Bonn’s hills, tending his roses, sipping the 
fine wines which he appreciates. 


Adenauer’s reluctance 


In reality, Adenauer has made no real con- 
cession at all. Under the terms of the loosely de- 
fined coalition agreement of 1961 with the Free 
Democrats, he was bound to retire by October, 
1963. He will now, in fact, stay in office until the 
last possible moment. Von Brentano rubbed this 
point in by adding that the Chancellor’s decision 
must be “‘respected by all," and that there should 
be no challenge to his authority during the next ten 
months (the Free Democrats had previously re- 
served the right to press for his earlier withdrawal). 
Brentano also pointed out that Adenauer had 
"acted of his own free will" — a curious interpre- 
tation of his confirmation of the decision forced on 
him a year before. 


If the December 7 announcement proved any- 
thing it was that Adenauer had, once again, kept 
a trump card up his sleeve by making his re- 
tirement a semiofficial, semisecret affair when he 
negotiated with the Free Democrats a year ago. 
All that he has now given up is the vague hope 
that he might have coaxed the government parties 
into allowing him to remain in office until 1964, 
or even until the 1965 Federal election. He would 
then have been in his ninetieth year. 


Three factors have combined to ensure that the 
coming, final year of the Adenauer era will be 
one of grave internal difficulties. The first factor 
has been the so-called Spiegel affair, which has 
given a greater jolt to post-war German democ- 
racy than any other event since the Federal Re- 


“ONLY SIXTY-FIVE CENTS...” 


Compared to most of the things 
you have to buy these days, food 
prices are still low. They are up, 
of course, over what they used 
to be—but not nearly so much 
as most items in your budget. 

A big part of the reason is more 
efficient farming. Farmers are pro- 
ducing more food with less work. 
They’ve replaced expensive man- 
power with cheap machine power 
—especially electric power, which 


costs less per kilowatt-hour today 
than 30 years ago. 

Most of the electricity used on 
farms—two thirds of it—is pro- 
duced by the investor-owned elec- 
tric light and power companies. 
Most of this electricity goes to 
farms the companies serve directly. 
The rest is sold to rural electric 
cooperatives at wholesale rates. 
This electricity is then distributed 
by the co-ops to their customers. 
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If your food prices are to be kept 
down, farmers will be using even 
more electric power in the future— 
several times as much as they are 
using today. And the more than 
300 investor-owned electric com- 
panies are planning and building 
now to make sure there will always 
be plenty —for rural and city areas 
alike. They ean supply all the 
eleetrie power all of the people 
of America will ever need. 
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It is reported of George Wash- 
ington that when he was master- 
minding the American Revolu- 
tion, before taking action he 
frequently said, “We must con- 
sult Brother Jonathan,” referring 
to Jonathan Trumbull, who was 
then Governor of Connecticut. 
And we know from various 
sources that Washington, far 
from relying solely on his own 
judgment, often consulted others 
whose abilities he respected. 

We're constantly surprised at 
some peoples reluctance to ac- 
cept any suggestions whatsoever 
about their investments or even 
to examine new facts and figures 
as they become available. We 
admire their independence, but 
we wish they would keep in mind 
an old saw that must have been 
one of Washington's favorites: 
Two heads are better than one. 

To be perfectly candid, our 
Research Department, whose 
help is available to anyone for 
the asking, isn't infallible. But 
since its members spend more 
time on their investigations than 
most investors can, and since 
they have a great abundance of 
information at their disposal, 
doesn't it stand to reason that 
their opinion is worth having? 
All you have to do is write a 
letter outlining your situation 
and your aims, and Research will 
take it from there. Address— 


JosEPR C. QUINN 


MEMBERS N. Y, STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 


FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 





Report on West Germany 


public came into being in 1949. The 
second factor has been the bitter 
feud which developed out of the 
Spiegel affair between the two govern- 
ment parties, the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Free Democrats. The 
third factor has been the subsequent 
party political manipulations and 
contortions, during the weeks when 
Adenauer was trying to form his new 
administration. 


The by-products of these three 
factors have been bitterness in the 
political parties, disapproval and 
alarm among the German people, 
and incredible confusions of motive 
and principle among political lead- 
ers who have grown stale and unsure 
of themselves. 


The Spiegel affair 

The Spiegel affair was so complex 
that it will take many months to 
sort it out. As a weekly paper, the 
Spiegel is refreshingly independent, 
but often overcritical and some- 
times verging on the venomous. Its 
publisher, Rudolf Augstein, has been 
carrying on a personal feud with the 
Federal Defense Minister, Franz- 
Josef Strauss, for over a year — a 
feud reflecting little credit on either 
man. With deliberate intent to pro- 
voke and hurt, the Spiegel inflated an 
incident of Strauss's carelessness in 
approving a particular army con- 
tract into a nasty tale of alleged cor- 
ruption. The Fibag case (Fibag was 
the name of the Bavarian firm to 
which Strauss would have handed 
the contract) ended on October 24, 
with only partial exoneration of 
Strauss. Two days later police 
pounced on the Spiegel’s offices in 
Hamburg and Bonn and arrested 
a number of the paper's staff, in- 
cluding Augstein. 


There were superficially reason- 
able grounds for this action, which 
was supposed at the time to have 
been executed by the state prose- 
cutor’s office in Karlsruhe on its 
own initiative. On October 10 the 
Spiegel had published an account of 
a NATO secret military exercise, 
under the title **Fallex 62." The 
account gave a gloomy picture of 
NATO findings (15 million West 
Europeans killed in the event of nu- 
clear war, lack of training and mate- 
rials to carry on an effective defense, 
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and breakdown of essential services).” , 
More important, the Spiegel’s ac- 
count showed that Defense Minister 
Strauss was working directly counter 
to American military policies in Eu- 
rope. The American concept was to 
check aggressive Soviet tendencies 
by building up NATO’s strength in 
conventional armaments; Strauss 
wanted to rely on the nuclear deter- 
rent and give NATO, and even West 
Germany, increased control over nu- 
clear weapons. 


The grounds for the police action 
against the Spiegel, however, had less 
to do with differences between Presi- 
dent Kennedy's advisers and Strauss 
than with the fact that secret mili- 
tary information had been published 
in the West German press. It was 
assumed, probably rightly, that the 
Spiegel s editors did this with their 
eyes open. Publication of military 
secrets is, under German law, a pun- 
ishable offense, involving treason. 
The police accordingly seized mem- 
bers of the paper's staff, confiscated 
its main offices for an indefinite pe- 
riod, took over its files, precensored 
the next issue of the paper (this may 
have been unintentional), and inter- 
rogated all suspects in jail, without 
bringing any charges against them. 


All this is permitted under German 
law, which is based on the Code 
Napoléon (this obliterated German 
tribal law, which had provided much 
of the essential basis of both British 
and Americal legal practice). In 
Germany today it is possible to hold 
a suspect indefinitely in a state 
of “‘interrogatory arrest," without 
bringing any charge whatever against 
him. A suspect may be released a 
year or even two years later, and has 
no right of redress against authori- 
ties which have tacitly admitted his 
innocence. 


Strauss resigns under pressure 


The Adenauer government set out 
to encourage prosecution of the ac- 
tion against the Spiegel, in spite of a 
popular outcry which had less to do 
with respect for the weekly paper 
than with dislike of the arbitrary 
methods used against it. The impli- 
cation here was that the Spiegel was 
being singled out for judiciary in- 
quiry because it had deliberately 
provoked Defense Minister Strauss. 


Strauss, however, said at once that 
he had known nothing about the 
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Fly reliable KLM to Europe—3 KLM flightwatch 
crews follow the progress of your jet all the way 


(For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on) 


F you're going to Europe for the first 
| time, you'll probably want to shop 
around for travel bargains before you 
choose your airline. 

KLM offers some of the best—includ- 
ing stopover plans that take you to as 
many as 29 cities for no extra air fare. 

But there are other things to think 
about. Ask seasoned globe-trotters. They 
nearly always name just two reasons for 
choosing an airline. One — reliability. 
Two— punctuality. Here's where KLM 
stands on both counts. 


1. Three teams of experts watch every 
KLM flight from the ground. KLM's 
flightwatch crews keep in constant con- 
tact with your captain from both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

They send him up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on everything that affects the 
comfort and course of your flight—from 
weather to airport traffic conditions. As 
soon as they spot bumpy weather com- 
ing up, they chart a calmer route. 


2. A KLM jet carries one-third more fuel 
than it needs to cross the Atlantic. One 
more comforting thought: The engines 
on a KLM jet liner are so powerful that 


your captain could fly the Atlantic with 
only two working. 


3. After every thousand hours in the air, 
KLM jets are completely stripped. Even 
the seats come out. They go to KLM's 
upholsterers. Precision instruments go to 
a dustless workroom for inspection. En- 
gine parts (eight thousand per plane) 
are X-rayed, then scrutinized —one at a 
time—under ultra-violet light. This way, 
not even the tiniest stress mark goes un- 
detected. 


4. Thirty percent of KLM's maintenance 
work is done for other airlines. And ot 
all the European airlines that fly 
across the Atlantic, only KLM 
is allowed to service NATOS jet 
fleet. A nice vote of confidence 


and cuddly toys that keep small fry 
happy for hours on end. 


Free booklet of European 
summer tours 


A new 20-page booklet of color photo- 
graphs and useful touring information 
has just come out. KLM's "Gateway to 
Travel Enchantment" gives you all the 
facts and figures on summer tours to 
Europe, air-sea cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean, tax-free shopping, and a list of 
KLM's famous stopover plans. 

To get yourself a free copy, see your 
travel agent or mail the coupon below. 


in the careful, punctual Dutch. 


5. KLM loves babies. Babies who 
fly KLM get their own special 
bed — and their own menu. 
Every KLM stewardess must 
take courses in nursing and child 
care. And pursers always come 
aboard a KLM jet armed with 
a grab bag of books and games 
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| For information, see your travel agent,cail KLM ,or mail coupon. | 
| KLM Royal Dutch Airlines | 
| 609 Fifth Ave.. New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 | 
| Please send me KLM's new booklet | 
| of tours and stopover plans, called | 
| “Gateway to Travel Enchantment.” | 
| Mr/Mrs/Miss | 
| Address discas pe | 
| City Zone __ State | 
: (Name of your travel agent} | 
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Ideas are fissionable material 


It's true. Ideas can explode. 

A mathematical formula by a dreamer named Einstein 
has already devastated two cities and is now contributing 
to the electric power for Pittsburgh. The author of Alice in 
Wonderland played parlor games that now form the basis 
of modern computer mathematics. Mendeleeff re-arranged 


the elements and in so doing re-arranged the world. 


Celanese was founded on a boldly imaginative chemical 
process which made a synthetic polymer for textiles. Scien- 
tific discipline has since helped it grow a thousandfold. 

The power of a creative idea is beyond measurement. 
But creative ideas work best when they occur within the 
framework of a disciplined system. 


Celanese® 


CHEMICALS FIBERS PLASTICS POLYMERS 


Report on West Germany 


proposed action against the Spiegel. 
It subsequently transpired that he 
had previously studied the case 
against the paper, that he personally 
ordered the arrest in Spain of the 
Spiegel correspondent who had writ- 
ten the ‘“‘Fallex 62" article, that he 
did this on his own initiative and not, 
as he declared to the Bundestag, to 
help the state prosecutor’s office, 
and that he personally made sure 
that Free Democratic Cabinet min- 
isters were not informed of what 
was going on. 


The case against Strauss, as a min- 
ister who refused to tell the truth 
or accept responsibility, was over- 
whelming. But it took four weeks to 
secure his resignation, and the credit 
for that was divided between public 
opinion and the Free Democrats. 
They realized, at a crucial moment, 
that some standard of honesty was 
necessary if they were ever to explain 
their part in this unsavory affair. 


Like Strauss, Adenauer affected to 
know nothing about the legal action 
against the Spiegel. He continued to 
assert this while Spiegel editors and 
correspondents sat in jail (every sec- 
ond one appears to have been inno- 
cent, and was released without any 
charges being brought). According 
to Strauss, Adenauer had been kept 
in the picture over the Spiegel affair 
and had authorized his action against 
the Spiegel correspondent in Spain. 
Adenauer, again, may have been a 
party to the deliberate failure to 
inform Free Democratic ministers. 
The Strauss-Adenauer recrimina- 
tions only began after the former had 
resigned, on November 30. 


Government crisis 


In the internal governmental up- 
heaval over the Spiegel affair two 
secretaries of state (ranking after 
Cabinet ministers in their depart- 
ments) were dismissed, and then re- 
instated — after it was shown that 
their ministers had known more than 
they. Two senior members of the 
Bundeswehr were arrested, and a 
bitter feud between two separate 
West German counterintelligence or- 
ganizations was uncovered. At least 
two members of the Defense Minis- 
try retired gracefully, in order to 
avoid further investigations. ‘The 


Federal Ministry of the Interior was | 





MOST EVERYONE IN JACK DANIEL'S 
HOLLOW has sense enough to get out of the 


rain, but even that doesn’t cause much hurry. 


We still make our whiskey the slow, old- 
fashioned Tennessee way. And that calls for 
Charcoal Mellowing every drop down 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


through 10 feet of rick-burned, hard maple Ù 
charcoal . . . a leisurely trip that takes twice 

, 4 DROP 
as long as all the other whiskey-making 
steps put together. So you see, all the time () 
and patience we put into Jack Daniel's BY DROP 


sippin' whiskey has kept us out of the 
habit of hurrying. 





©1962, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 
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1400 air-conditioned rooms—each with 
private bath, free radio and television. 
And so reasonable! m Ideal location in 
the heart of the theater district...close 
to all transportation and smart shop- 
ping centers. 8 Special group rates 
available upon request. m Excellent fa- 
cilities for Sales Meetings, Conventions 
& Banquets. 8 Hospitality desk 
in lobby. m Home of the 
Playbill Restaurant. 
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É can Free Spring 
Catalog 


| illustrated 
100 pages, shows 
(380 items of in- 
k terest to both men 
| 1 and women — spe- 
F E cial fishing tackle, 
E: footwear, clothing, 
| leather and canvas 
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_,of our own manu- 
J facture. 


Chamois Cloth Shirt 


Looks and feels 
like high grade 
chamois leather. 
Will not shrink. 
More durable 
than wool. Mr. 
Bean personally 
uses this shirt on 
his fishing and 
hunting trips. 
Colors: Tan and 
Bright Red. Sizes: 
1415 to 19. Price: 
$5.85 Postpaid. 
Send for free 
sample and Free 
Spring Catalog. 





L. L. Bean, Inc., 238 Main St., Freeport, Maine | 
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Report on West Germany 


involved too, to a minor extent. The 
implication of all this was that the 
West German apparatus of govern- 
ment needed a cleanup. 


The Spiegel affair led on into a 
governmental crisis, which brought 
further manifestations of political in- 
stability. The immediate cause of 
the governmental crisis was the res- 
ignation of the five outraged Free 
Democratic ministers. When this 
happened, Adenauer was confronted 
with two logical choices — to offer 
his own resignation, or to promise a 
full inquiry into the Spiegel affair 
and pacify the Free Democrats. He 
did neither. 


His first reaction was to treat the 
crisis with ill-timed levity. Next, he 
tried to play off Social and Free Dem- 
ocrats against each other, thereby 
frightening the Free Democrats back 
into the fold but at the same time 
ensuring that mutual distrust and 
distaste would be the salient features 
of the next coalition government. It 
was inevitable that plenty of Ger- 
man commentators should have 
noted the tragic deterioration of a 
Chancellor who used to set his sights 
on worthwhile, long-term objectives 
and who today struggles only for the 
prolongation of his tenure of power. 


Adenauer tried to inveigle the 
Social Democrats into temporary 
alliance by promising electoral re- 
form, the dropping of the present 
system of proportional representa- 
tion and the substitution of one of 
direct election. This would have 
sounded the death knell of all but 
the two principal parties, and would 
have driven the Free Democrats out 
of the Bundestag. Adenauer's brief, 
unreal flirtation with the Social 
Democrats was untrue to himself, to 
the Social Democrats, to common 
sense, political honesty, and to an 
infant German democracy. 


The public responds 


The shock administered to the 
German public by the Spiegel affair 
and the governmental crisis has over- 
shadowed all other recent events in 
Germany. The Cuban crisis, which 
Germans faced up to with admirable 
resolution and which caused, no 
wavering of German confidence in 
the Kennedy Administration, was 


forgotten a week after it ended. The 
Berlin Wall, in spite of Communist 
shootings at desperate would-be 
escapers, virtually vanished from the 
news. 


Following his return from a three- 
day visit to Washington, Adenauer’s 
failure to make any public statement 
about his talks with Kennedy passed 
unnoticed. The Bavarian Land elec- 
tion, in which the Christian Demo- 
crats did better than might have 
been expected and Strauss stumped 
his home state, trumpeting his unre- 
pentance over the Spiegel affair, 
aroused only passing interest. For 
a time, at least, the average citizen 
lost his preoccupation with the terms 
of his material existence, with the 
continuing rise in food prices, the 
sharp recession on the German stock 
market, and the threat of higher 
taxation during the next twelve 
months. 


This was in itself all to the good. 
In daily speech, in thousands of let- 
ters to the press, in public meetings, 
and in the home, the average citizen 
has shown a lively and welcome in- 
terest in the maintenance of democ- 
racy and the rule of law. This has 
been the solitary, but substantial gain 
from the seven weeks’ crisis. West 
Germans were handed their political 
liberties on a platter after the war 
by the Allied occupying powers. 
But they have become wary and 
watchful in defense of them. 


Still, the outlook for the months 
ahead is unhappy. Adenauer’s for- 
midable authority is draining away, 
and as long as he remains at the helm 
there will be no reconciliation be- 
tween the political parties. There is 
lack of leadership in the Bundestag 
and outside it. The question of who 
will succeed the aging Chancellor 
has still not been settled. 


It is well that the firm hand of 
Gerhard Schroeder is taking increas- 
ing hold of West German foreign 
policy, and that Erhard is still in 
the government to guide the econ- 
omy through a period of diminishing 
foreign trade surpluses and creeping 
inflation. When Adenauer retires 
next October, it is around these two 
men — and the party reformer of the 
Christian Democrats, Joseph Duf- 
hues — that a rejuvenated and re- 
sponsible administration will have 
to be grouped. 


Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln's death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay. 





The pain and exaltation... the wit and 


wisdom... the doubts and the 


monumental courage—every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


NINE VOLUMES (REGULARLY $115.00) yours For $595 


WITH A BRIEF TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


ODAY nearly a century of legend tends to blur our image of 

Lincoln, the man. This human Lincoln—who was not born to 
greatness but grew to it in times as troubled as our own—now 
speaks to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these nine volumes—the most complete collection of his 
writings and utterances ever published—we meet the real Lincoln. 
We witness the drama of his growth in 6,870 private as well as 
public papers—half of them never printed before. We discover 
the inner reservoirs of strength that enabled him to transcend the 
mounting crises of his life. 

This extraordinary human testament has been collected, in- 
dexed and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln 
scholars, headed by Dr. Roy P. Basler of The Library of Congress. 
The product of 26 years of research, the set sells for $115.00. But 
now, while the supply of our limited Lincoln’s Birthday printing 
lasts, we are pleased to offer it at just 5% of its retail value, with 
trial membership in The History Book Club. 

A service for readers who value their links with the eternal 
human drama, the Club regularly offers its members fine perma- 
nent editions of the most important works of history and world 
affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 40%, and often 
more. By joining now, you receive the $115 Lincoln set for $5.95— 
with your choice of a first selection from the titles listed below, at 
the special member’s price, shown in darker type. 





364. THE NEAR EAST IN HISTORY, 
by Philip K. Hitti. 5,000 turbulent 
years, from the birth of civilization to 
today’s intrigues. reg. $10.00/$7.95 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF, by Walter Goerlitz. 
The most awesome war machine the 
world has known, from 1657 to 1945. 

reg. $7.50/$5.95 


263. GODS AND MEN, by Henry 
Bamford Parkes. The ancient ideals, 
myths and beliefs that shaped the 
West’s way of life. reg. $7.50/$5.95 
371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, by 
Mark M. Boatner III. Battles, skir- 
mishes, weapons, personalities, is- 
sues, events—over 4000 entries. 

reg. $15.00/$8.95 
392. A HISTORY OF RUSSIA, by Jesse 
D. Clarkson. 850 pages bring to life 
ten centuries of arresting political 
and social history. reg. $10.00/$7.95 


424. THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP, by 
F. W. Deakin. The incredible inside 
story of Mussolini and Hitler. “A 
masterpiece." W. L. Shirer. 

reg. $10.95/$7.95 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS & CLARK, 
ed. by Bernard DeVoto. Chronicle of 
the first expedition to penetrate the 
virgin Northwest. reg. $6.50/$4.95 


265. MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR, by Winston S, Church- 
ill. The celebrated 1086-page abridg- 
ment. reg. $8.75/$6.50 


369. THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by 
Hugh Thomas. Astonishingly objec- 
tive, complete story of the ferocious 
"dress rehearsal for World War II." 

reg. $8.95/$6.50 
182. TESTIMONY OF THE SPADE, 5y 
Geoffrey Bibby. Prehistoric life and 
culture in northern Europe, until the 
age of the Vikings. reg. $6.75/$5.50 








e 9 volumes 

e Over 5,000 
pages 

e 43 Lincoln 
photographs, 
engravings and 
manuscript 
facsimiles 


You must be delighted with the books, or return them within ten 
days and owe nothing. That automatically cancels your member- 
ship. If, however, you remain, all benefits of membership are yours 
—savings, bonuses, wide choice of books, minimal obligation. 
But the Lincoln set is offered at $5.95 only as long as our limited 
printing lasts. Mail the coupon today. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. Ar-5091 


Please send my Lincoln set and my first membership selection (indi- 
cated below). Bill my $115 Lincoln at just $5.95 and my selection at 
the reduced Club price, plus a small charge for postage and han- 
dling. I must be delighted, or I may return the books within 10 days 
and owe nothing. Otherwise, from the nearly 100 fine books that 
will be available, I agree to purchase 4 more selections at reduced 
member's prices during the next 12 months. (These will be described 
in your monthly Review. I may reject any book by returning a 
handy card that is always provided.) Thereafter, with every 4th 
purchase, I will choose a valuable bonus book. 


SELECTION Name 


(fill in number) 


Address 

Ciy- CL Ld MM E 
In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


State — 






The Atlantic Report zx. 


T us from the November 21 cabinet meet- 
ing in the Elysée Palace, at which he had heard 
President Charles de Gaulle comment on the re- 
sults of the first electoral runoff, France's 36-year- 
old Finance Minister, Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, 
is reported to have said, ‘‘Yesterday the trouble 
was an ungovernable Chamber. From now on it's 
going to be an ungovernable General." 


It would be hard to sum up France's present 
predicament more succinctly than this. Last Octo- 
ber's referendum and, even more, De Gaulle's 
sweeping electoral triumph in November con- 
summated one of those shifts which have been a 
characteristic feature of French politics ever since 
the Revolution of 1789. The vexations of par- 
liamentary irresponsibility and misrule, which 
were the curses of the Third and Fourth Republics, 
are being replaced, under the Fifth, by an execu- 
tive omnipotence which has already begun to 
assume the proportions of a one-man dictatorship. 


Dramatic proof of this was offered in the arbi- 
trary manner in which De Gaulle chose to unleash 
his antiparty and antiparliamentary campaign of 
last autumn. The idea of reforming the Constitu- 
tion of 1958 so as to have the President of the 
Republic elected by popular national vote rather 
than by an elite group of some 60,000 notables 
was by no means new; it had been making the 
rounds of the Elysée Palace for a year or two at 
least before it was revived with particular in- 
sistence last summer. 


At that time De Gaulle was understood to be 
contemplating not only a reform of the presidential 
election system but also the introduction of a vice 
presidency to provide for an automatic succession 
should anything happen to him. The virtues of 
such an innovation, after last August’s assassina- 
tion attempt at Petit-Clamart, were obvious; but 
when the General finally unveiled his grand 
design in September, the idea of a vice presidency 
had quietly evaporated. 


It is as though George Washington, a bare four 
years after taking office in 1789, had decided to 
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modify the American Constitution so as to allow 
for a seven-year presidential term and had delib- 
erately bypassed Congress and taken the issue 
straight to the country. Had Washington chosen 
to act in this way, every politician in the country 
would have denounced him as a demagogue. 


De Gaulle’s steamroller 


All written constitutions are imprecise and at 
times even self-contradictory, but the Constitution 
of the Fifth Republic happens to be unusually so. 
Article 11, which is the one De Gaulle invoked to 
justify his initiative, states that the President of the 
Republic can, on the recommendation of the 
government, submit to a popular referendum any 
measure concerning the “‘organization of public 
powers.” ‘This formula was obviously ambiguous, 
and De Gaulle, by a specious interpretation of 
Article 11, proceeded to nullify Article 89 of 
his own Constitution, which specified that any 
amendment to the Constitution must first be voted 
through by the National Assembly and the Senate. 
He acted in the face of the openly expressed reser- 
vations of several prominent members of the ten- 
man Constitutional Council. 


The referendum proposal had to be rammed 
down the throats of De Gaulle’s unhappy ministers 
at a special Cabinet meeting held in mid-Septem- 
ber. Only one of them had enough backbone to 
emit a frankly unfavorable opinion, which carried 
with it his resignation. He was Pierre Sudreau, 
the former Minister of Construction and the only 
Frenchman within recent memory who seems to 
have been able to instill a bit of steam into a 
backward and inefficient building industry. De 
Gaulle thus lost the services of one of the few 
really able administrators he has been able to 
get to work for him. 


Token resistance 


This warning was underlined a week or two 
later in the most dramatic fashion by the Conseil 
d’Etat, France’s highest administrative court and 
one of Napoleon’s greatest contributions to orderly 
administrative practice. Meeting in full session 
on October 1, all but one of its 60 plenary members 
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of these valuable 
reference works 


Combined retail values up to $35.50 


qe distinguished reference works pictured here speak for themselves to anyone who 
knows good books. Although their list prices are as high as $24.00, you may have your 
choice without charge if you act now, while there is still a supply. 


Ranging from the excitement of contemporary drama to a massive set that surveys the 
major religions of the world, any of them will be a worthy and useful addition to your 
home reference shelf. They are, furthermore, a vivid demonstration of the high quality 
of selections that The Book Find Club makes available to members month after month, 


at substantial savings. 


Look at the books listed at the bottom of the page, all recent Book Find Club selections. 
You will notice that they are books of current interest and lasting value. Then, compare 
their prices. Isn't it altogether likely that you will want four more such books during 
the next year—at savings as high as 40%—from the more than 100 selections and alternates 


that will be offered to you as a member? 


Moreover, after your introductory agreement is completed, you may have a free bonus 
book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 

Why not begin your membership today? Simply choose your first selection from the 
books listed below. And receive the reference work you want free, as an introductory gift. 


MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA, edited by Haskell M. 
Block and Robert G. Shedd. A lavish, oversize collec- 
tion of 45 of the world's great modern plays—with 85 
photographs — including lbsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, 
Shaw, Yeats, O'Casey, Pirandello, Cocteau, Lorca, 
O'Neill, Odets, Saroyan, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Sartre, 
Camus, Brecht, Wilder, Williams, Miller, Chayefsky, 
Osborne, Beckett, lonesco, Frisch, and many others. 
Retail $14.95. 


THE WORLD OF LAW, edited by Ephraim London. From 
the writings of judges and lawyers, novelists and play- 
wrights, philosophers and prophets, here is an exciting 
library of literature about and in law. Among the 90 
authors represented are: Douglas, Camus, Hand, Faulk- 
ner, Brandeis, Miller, Cervantes, Frankfurter, Gandhi, 
James, Rabelais, Swift, Shaw, Zola, and Holmes. 
Retail $17.50. 
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CLASSICAL i 


Begin Your Membership with any 
of These Outstanding Recent Selections 


THE WARFARE STATE, Fred J. Cook. Retail $4.95. Member's price $3.95. 
AGAINST THE AMERICAN GRAIN: Essays on the Effects of Mass Culture, Dwight Macdonald. 


Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIVER: Red China Today, Edgar Snow. 


Retail $10.00. Member's price $6.95. 


PALE FIRE, Vladimir Nabokov, author of Lolíta; and LETTERS OF JAMES AGEE 
TO FATHER FLYE. Combined retail price $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 
THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford. National Book Award winner. Illus. 


Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95. 


THE FOX IN THE ATTIC, Richard Hughes; and THE HIDDEN REMNANT, Gerald Sykes. 
Combined retail price $8.95. Member's price $5.95. 
THE BASIC WRITINGS OF BERTRAND RUSSELL, Egner, Denonn, eds. 736 pp. 


Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 


LETTING GO, Philip Roth. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.95. 
THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ: Autobiography of a Mexican Family, Oscar Lewis. 


Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 


CATCH-22, Joseph Heller; and THE RISING GORGE, S. ]. Perelman. Combined retail 


price $10.45. Member's price $5.95. 


THE MASKS OF GOD: PRIMITIVE MYTHOLOGY, Joseph Campbell. 


Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50. 


THE MASKS OF GOD: ORIENTAL MYTHOLOGY, Joseph Campbell. 


Retail $7.50. Member's price $5.50. 


IDENTITY AND ANXIETY: Survival of the Person in Mass Societi , Stein, Vidich, White, eds. 


Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 
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GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN. The major religions 
of today's world—their traditions, meaning, and con- 
temporary significance — presented in authoritative 
commentaries and selections from their great writings. 
Retail $24.00. 


THE NEW CENTURY CLASSICAL HANDBOOK. An encyclo- 
pediac reference to the complete cultures of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The contents include art, architec- 
ture, law, archaeology, drama, history, government, 
legend, myth, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, biog- 
raphy, and religion. Retail $15.00. 


THE GREAT AGES OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. Writings 
by the Western world's great thinkers and accompany- 
ing commentaries show the development of philosophy 
from St. Augustine to Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche and Kierke- 
gaard, to James, Russell and Sartre. Retail $15.00. 
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and descriptions of all other books available to me at special 
member's prices. This will enable me to make my own choice: 
if 1 do not want the selection announced | can return your form 
saying ‘send me nothing" or use it to order another book from 
the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel 
my membership at any time after purchasing the four additional 
selections or alternates. 
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Canadian address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario 





The definition of what is the best kind of life insur- 
ance is clear and simple. You want the insurance 
that remains in force as long as possible for your 
beneficiaries. Mutual Benefit Life policies have the 
finest built-in safety factors that can be obtained. For 
example, even if a man paid only one annual premium 
and died two years later, his full insurance could still 
bein force at the time of his death. This is characteris- 
tic of many kinds of Mutual Benefit Life policies. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 








Why go Parlor Car? 


A coach seat on any train costs less, 
gets there just as fast. But, if you find elbow 
room, extra service, stretch-your-legs-out 
comfort worth a bit more fare, why not? 
It can make the trip a lot more enjoyable. 


Why not apply the same thinking to 
your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Let us show you what 
“elbow room” really means. Let us pamper 
you, coddle you, feed you luxuriously all 
the way across the ocean. This time go “First” 
on Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland-America Line 


Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 








Report on France 


solemnly declared De Gaulle’s util- 
ization of Article 11 to be illegal 
and unconstitutional. 


Encouraged by this authoritative 
juridical verdict, the French Na- 
tional Assembly was suddenly gal- 
vanized to action.’ Egged on by 
Gaston Monnerville, a Negro from 
Martinique who has been President 
of the Senate for the past fifteen 
years, and by former Premier Paul 
Reynaud, the opposition parties 
closed ranks and toppled the Pompi- 
dou government on October 5 by a 
majority vote of censure of 280 out 
of 480 deputies. The National As- 
sembly was promptly dissolved. De 
Gaulle blandly piled one unconstitu- 
tional irregularity on the others and 
fixed the referendum date for Octo- 
ber 28. 


| Propaganda barrage 


What subsequently happened is 


| now history, but it is worth recapit- 


ulating to bring out the ominous 
potentialities for the future it re- 
vealed. The Gaullist propaganda 
machine now went into action with 
Christian Fouchet, nicknamed ‘‘the 
French Goebbels," at the controls. 
It has been estimated that the two 
previous referenda of January, 1961, 
and April, 1962, each cost around $5 
million in government advertising, 
presents distributed to sympathetic 
or hesitant newspaper publishers and 
writers, and state-controlled radio 
and television programs. 


This time, however, all previous 
records were shattered, both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. The cam- 
paign reached its shrill crescendo 
with the dramatic announcement 
that President Kennedy had invited 
Charles de Gaulle to Washington, 
presumably because the **young man 
in the White House," as he is now 
familiarly referred to in Elysée cir- 
cles, was in desperate need of guid- 
ance from Europe's greatest elder 
Statesman. Though the news was 
promptly denied in Washington, the 
French television wizards, led by 
propaganda chief Fouchet, were 
quite content with the impression 
produced on the minds of their gull- 
ible audiences. 


By the time the voting was over 
on October 28 it was revealed that 
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To introduce you to a unique, new reading program for people 
who love books, we invite you to accept a most unusual 


BARGAIN AND FREE-EXAMINATION OFFER 


HE TIME READING PROGRAM Will bring 

you deluxe, soft-bound, unabridged 
editions of some of the greatest books 
ever written. 

Every two months, the Editors of the 
Program will select three or four books of 
exceptionalmerit. They willincludeworks 
of fiction, history, science, the arts, phi- 
losophy, politics and economics. Each 
book will feature a special Introduction 
to underline the significance of the work. 

Each book measures 514" x 8’’—half 
again as large as the average paperback. 

Each book will be set in a /arge, read- 
able typeface, with ample page margins, 
designed for ease and comfort in reading. 

The cover of each book will be printed 
in full color and designed by a leading 
American illustrator. 


HERE'S HOW THE TIME READING 
PROGRAM WORKS: 
* When you mail the coupon, you will 
receive the first four books for free ex- 
amination. These you may keep for $3.95 
(plus shipping and handling). Or you may 
return the books and owe nothing. (In 
that case, no more books will be shipped.) 
* If you decide to continue, a new pack- 
age of books will be sent to you, on ap- 
proval, every 2 months. You may return 


one, two or all of the books for full credit. 
* You make no commitments, promise 
to buy nothing, and may cancel your sub- 
scription at any time. 


THESE FOUR BOOKS FOR $3.95 


Current Four-Unit Selection of 
THE TIME READING PROGRAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
by Ivor Brown 
Here is Shakespeare for the millions who 
quote him but do not know what kind of 
man he was—the affable, sociable, fastidious, 
thrifty man whose name is a household word 
but whose character is obscure. George Bern- 
ard Shaw called this book the finest he had 
ever read on Shakespeare. 374 pages 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Will Durant 
A book of enduring vitality for mature, in- 
telligent and articulate people. A real intro- 
duction to the whole realm of philosophy 
and a key to the minds of philosophers, from 
Plato to Santayana, William James and John 
Dewey. 490 pages 

THE IMMENSE JOURNEY 

by Loren Eiseley 
Anyone who wants to know not merely the 
so-called facts of evolution but what they 
may mean concerning himself, the universe 
in which he lives and the future which 
stretches before him could not do better than 
to read Eiseley's account of this immense 
journey through time. 152 pages 


DARKNESS AT NOON 

by Arthur Koestler 
Here is one of the most absorbing political 
novels ever written—a superb portrait of a 
man trapped in the machinery of a police 
state and the logic of his own view of history. 
216 pages 


TIME INC. BOOKS | 
| 540 N. Michigan Ave. | 
| Chicago 11, Illinois | 
| Please send me the first four books | 
| of the TIME READING PROGRAM. | 
| I will examine them for 10 days, then | 
| either return them and forget the 
| matter—or keep them and send you | 
| $3.95 (plus shipping and handling). | 
| If I decide to keep the books, you | 
| willenter my reservation to receive | 
| additional sets on approval every | 
| second month, at the same price of | 
| $3.95. I am under no obligation to | 
l take any minimum number of sets | 
| of books. I may cancel at any time. — | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 

| 
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strangers 
are honored 


guests 


India’s legends and true-life stories are 
rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 
heartedly given and gracefully accepted. 
When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 
became an honored guest of the house. The 
tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 
day. The people of India wish to welcome 
visitors from other lands, and to share with 
them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 
ite. To make it easier for you to meet them 
a special program has been developed. 

. The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 
course, costs nothing. Let's say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 
Before you leave for India, call upon the 
Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco; 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 

-. Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
-or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 
bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 
dian friends from a list of persons who 
will be looking forward to welcoming you 
-in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

Once in India, meet with your new 
friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 
will meet other members of their family, 
exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 
lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 
the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or a cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
you, proud of their country and their tra- 
ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today's world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 








Report on France 


the northern half of France, the 
richest in cars, refrigerators, and 
television sets, had voted pretty 
solidly for the referendum amend- 
ment, whereas the fifteen depart- 
ments which had * No" majorities 
were all well south of the Loire — 
those backward and underdeveloped 
areas, that is, where television sets 
are few and far between and people 
still have to rely on newspapers to 
find out what is going on in the 
world. 


The 62 percent of the voters — 
46 percent of the electorate — who 
voted for the new amendment were 
not quite as dazzling a national 
majority as the General had hoped, 
but he swallowed this half victory 
with good grace, consenting to re- 
turn the next day to the Elysée 
Palace from his country retreat at 
Colombey-les-Deux-Églises. 


The General takes charge 


On November 7 the General took 
personal charge of the campaign 
with an order of the day of Napo- 
leonic brevity. The speech, heaping 
new fire and brimstone on the par- 
ties of the Fourth Republic (which, 
as a matter of strict historical fact, 
were the architects of France's 
present economic upsurge, as they 
were of the European Common 
Market), contained not the slightest 
inkling of what De Gaulle's program 
would be. His televiewers — Fran- 
çaises, Français! — were simply asked 
to vote for those who had agreed to 
follow in the unerring footsteps of 
the guide" — a word which has in- 
creasingly crept into the General's 
recent speeches. 


On the first electoral round on 
November 18, the Gaullist UNR 
(Union pour la Nouvelle Répub- 
lique) was way ahead of the field 
with 50 Assembly seats, a lead 
which was transformed the following 
Sunday into a narrow parliamen- 
tary majority of 229 out of 465 on the 
basis of about 32 percent of the 
initial vote. 


Between the two electoral runoffs 
a good many constituencies were 
left to choose between a Gaullist and 
a Communist candidate, a situation 
which Guy Mollet publicly deplored 
as signifying the confrontation of 
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two species of **unconditionals," or, 
as he later termed them, *'inverte- 
brates? — those who do not know 
where Khrushchev is headed but 
vote the Kremlin line no matter 
what, and those who have not the 
faintest idea what De Gaulle is going 
to do next but vote for him with 
closed eyes. 


The UNR, in trying to put up 
valid candidates in almost every 
constituency in France, used a num- 
ber of Gaullist bodyguards, tub 
thumpers, and G-men, like the no- 
torious Alexandre Sanguinetti, the 
Corsican boss of the barbouzes — the 
“bearded ones’? — secret Gaullist 
policemen who tried to discredit 
the OAS last spring by developing 
their own program of violence and 
attributing it to OAS agitators. 


When challenged, during an elec- 
toral rally, to say just what he stood 
for, Sanguinetti came up with this 
rhetorical gem: ‘‘People say: you 
have no program. But all the parties 
have had programs which they 
failed to apply. We don't have, one 
because we are pragmatists; Gaul- 
lism is the reconciliation of the people 
and the state to remake the nation." 


Free hand for De Gaulle 


Just where this mystic reconcilia- 
tion is likely to lead France and the 
French is a question. The idea that 
French parliamentarians no longer 
need to offer programs but only 
unswerving obedience to the chief 
of state is an innovation in French 
politics. Since his new supporters in 
the Assembly. were elected on no 
program save their unswerving fidel- 
ity to De Gaulle, he can lead them 
in any direction he chooses: toward 
a supersocialistic welfare state as 
much as to a postmortem revival 
of the pet Gaullist notion of the 
association of labor and capital 
in the management of enterprises; 
toward the abolition of the Senate or 
its transformation into some kind of 
corporative upper chamber; toward 
the liquidation of the Conseil d’ État, 
which has defied him on a number of 
occasions; toward the quiet down- 
grading of the NATO Alliance, 
culminating, perhaps, in an eventual 
alliance with the Soviet Union against 
the **yellow peril" in the East. 


No light was shed on De Gaulle’s 
immediate intentions by the message 
he addressed to the new National 
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Britain’ s m roads sloce the pace, cure monotony and help you relax. This adi is in Kersey, Suffolk. 


How to explore Britain by road 


You can rent a car in Britain for $36 a week. Or tour by 
motor coach for about two cents a mile. Send for free 


“Touring Kit” containing two illustrated booklets, guide 


to British inns, and a useful map. 


roads were designed for 


RITAIN’S 
B wanderers. 
There are two miles of road for every 
square mile of countryside. ‘That means 
you can drive everywhere and seldom 
have to hoof it. 

Distances are tiny by American 
standards. You can visit a dozen great 
cathedral towns within 150 miles of 
London. 
seventy-five miles from the sea. 


And vou are never more than 


Anywhere you stop, you will usu: lly 
find a cozy inn nearby. Four dollars is 
average for bed and breakfast. If you 
go in the Spring or Fall, you'll rarely 
need to phone for reservations. 


Little cars, wiggly roads 


There’s every reason to rent a small 

They are ideal for wiggly English 
lanes—and they can go up to fifty miles 
on a gallon. ( Note: the British gallon 
is one-fifth larger than the American 
gallon.) 

It will cost you about $36 a week 
to rent a small car, insurance included, 
and no charge per mile. Let your travel 
agent reserve it in advance. lo drive 


in Britain you need only show your 


For your free "Touring Kit" 


U.S. license and fill out a form. 
Buy a car—and save 


Thinking of buying a new car any- 
wayt Buy a British car for delivery in 
Britain. You'll save $180 to about 
$2000 on its American list price, even 
after paying return freight charges and 
duty. The variety is extraordinary — 
from the little Mini-Minor to the noble 
Rolls-Royce. 

Don’t wait until you get to Britain 
to make your pur chase. American 
dealers will take your order, send it to 
England, and have the car at your 
At the end of 
the manufacturer will 
ship uy car — home to you in the 


United States. 


hotel when you check in. 
your vacation, 


Polite bobbies and 
good samaritans 


Have no misgivings about driving in a 
“strange” country. British bobbies 
speak your language —as do maps and 
road signs. Your car rental service will 
even provide a pilot to guide you out 
of London traffic. 


Another blessing: Britain’s two 


great motor clubs keep 3,500 motor- 
cycle scouts on the road to help drivers. 
They will change a tire or give you any 
help you need. 
See Britain by bus— 
2.2 cents per mile 


Unlike American buses, British motor 
coaches don’t merely link major cities; 
they go everywhere, even to the re- 
motest village. 

Touring by motor coach is astonish- 
ingly cheap. The average cost is only 
2.2 cents a mile. 

You can go from London to Oxford, 
enjoy a pub lunch and visit Blenheim 
Palace for less than $6. Or see a 
Shakespeare matinee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, dine at the Bull's Head in Ayles- 
bury, then return to your London hotel 
— for less than $13 

When should you go? 
Most British drivers will tell you that 
Spring and Fall are the best seasons for 
touring. Roads are uncrowded. So are 
hotels. 
on car hire. 


And you save up to 25 per cent 
‘Transatlantic fares are 
lower, too. 

Send today to any of the addresses 
“Touring Kit." It 
7 2-page booklet, 
Britain by Road," and a 38-page books 
let, “Bus Tours in Dritat ” We also 
dada a guide to Britain's inns and a 
touring map. Browse over them. Then 


below for vour free * 


contains a "Seeing 


call your travel agent. 


see your travel agent or write Box 435, British Travel Association. 
In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles —612 So. Flower St.; In Chicago — 39 So. La Salle St.; 


In Canada —151 Bloor "Edit West, Torogto. 





Hiroyo’s way to the Orient: 


From the moment hostess Hiroyo 
Tanaka welcomes you aboard a mag- 
nificent Jet Courier of Japan Air Lines, 
every sense tells you this is gracious 
Japan! 

From shoji screens to richly-brocaded 
seat fabrics, tatami-patterned carpets to 
chrysanthemum design draperies, your 
Courier cabin is as classically Japanese 
as the symphony of service you are 
about to experience. 

Charming in her colorful kimono, 
Hiroyo offers you an o-shibori hot 
towel, traditional refreshment for the 
arriving guest. Then 
comes warm and friend- 
ly sake or, if you prefer, 
your favorite cock- 
tail. Perhaps next 
you will sample 
| crisp tsumami mo- 
ge no snacks to whet 
your appetite for 
' the gourmet Conti- 

am =% nental dinner to 
follow, S IPDnred and served exactly 
to your taste. 

Indeed, Hiroyo and her sister host- 
esses attend to your every wish so 
gracefully, your journey seems even 
briefer than the few serene hours it 
now takes JAL’s Jet Couriers to reach 
Japan from California and Hawaii. 

Hiroyo's talented service has its gra- 
cious counterpart at every JAL facility. 
You will warm to the prompt response 
your smallest request receives, and to 
the meticulous performance of the 
least act of service. (Watch how your 
luggage is handled always with both 
hands!) Every member of Hiroyo's 
cordial *household"—from ground crew 
to million-mile flight captain—is intent 
on making your Japan Air Lines trip 
a travel experience unique in all the 
world. 







Leave home in the morning... 
spend the evening in Tokyo! 


To begin this adventure in gracious- 
ness, leave any jet city in the U.S. in 
the morning by domestic airline...con- 








nect with JAL's mid-day DC-8 flight in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles...arrive 
in Tokyo by early evening. But if you 
have time, plan to stop over in Hawaii. 
It costs no more (indeed, JAL jet fares 
are no more than any other major 
airline), and you can continue to 
Japan later on any of JAL’s daily 
Honolulu -Tokyo flights. 


Now... 
the world around 
on JAL 








Japan Air Lines now 
serves a whole world 
of travel — from 
the Golden Gate 
to London, from 
the pyramids to 
Scandinavia. Su- 
perb 880M Jet Couriers ase you on 
from Tokyo to Hong Kong, direct or 
via Okinawa or Taipei...then on to 
Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta. And 
now you can continue all the way to 
Europe via the “Silk Road,” JAL’s new 
southern route that takes its name 
and its enchantment from the caravan 
routes of ancient history. On the “Silk 
Road,” you fly to the magic carpet 
cities of Calcutta, Karachi, Kuwait, and 
Cairo — and on to Rome, Frankfurt, 
and London. 

In London, the “Silk Road” connects 
with JAL’s short-cut North Pole Route, 
with Polar Courier service to speed 
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If you have special questions — or can specify when 
you wish to leave, how much time you can spend, 
number in your party, etc. — write us a separate 
letter and we can be even more helpful. 


My travel agent is 


It’s a travel experience 
unique in all the world 


you to Tokyo by way of Paris and. 
Copenhagen, thus completing JAL’s 
new Europe-Japan “Jet Circle." On 
almost any itinerary the world around, 
you can now enjoy the silken flight 
and timetable dependability of Japan 
Air Lines—“the calm beauty of Japan 
at almost the speed of sound." 


More to enjoy 
on tours 
that fly JAL 







This unique experience is yours, too, 
on the wide variety of prearranged 
tours that fly Japan Air Lines to the 
fabulous Orient or beyond. Choose one 
of the many special-interest tours es- 
corted by experts in a variety of fields, 
from sports to the arts to commerce. 
Or plan an independent itinerary with 
your travel agent and pursue your own 
pleasures at your own pace. Air-sea 
combinations are also yours for the 
choosing. 


Let JAL help with 
your planning now 


Mail the coupon below for your “Des- 
tination Orient" kit—a fascinating pre- 
view of the Orient and World adven- 
ture awaiting you when you fly aboard 
the Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 
No obligation, of course. 


ETE PLANNING 


JAPAN AIR LINES wv: 


Please send your ''Destination Orient'' planning kit. 
| am interested in visiting O Japan... 


SAN FRANCISCO 26, CALIF. 


CJ elsewhere in the Orient... O around the world, 


Send tour information: C] escorted, [] independent. My special interests, are 
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P.S. Would you like the new 1962 edition of 
“Seeing Japan," complete 200-page guidebook 
to the Japanese Islands? If so, check here ( ) 
and enclose $1 with your coupon or letter. 





JAPAN AIR LINES DCB JET COURIER 
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Time Inc. needs 12 million labels by tomorrow 


Copies . . . ideas on paper .. . the universal need 
in man's quest for knowledge. 

Miss Peterson's office uses an A. B. Dick photocopier 
to reproduce additional copies of letters, checks, blue- 
prints, anything written, printed or drawn on paper. 
Time Inc. uses two A. B. Dick Videograph computer 
printers, capable of electronic print-out at 13,500 
lines per minute to reproduce 12-million labels in 
sixty-four hours every week. 

Where accurate copying on one sheet, or quality 
duplicating on many sheets is needed, A. B. Dick 
Company is helping to advance communications tech- 
nology with its products, its people and its planning. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, 
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Report on France 


Assembly when it convened on De- 
cember 11 or by the speech delivered 
several days later by Georges Pom- 
pidou, the docile Prime Minister 
whom De Gaulle immediately rein- 
stated after the November elections. 


De Gaulle's intentions 


' There was a flurry of speculation 
that De Gaulle was at last going to 
unveil that ambitious left-wing pro- 
gram of increases in pay and social 
security which had been expected 
ever since Pompidou became Prime 
Minister last April. Such a program 
would threaten France's presently 
stable balance of payments. Over 
the last twelve months the French 
price index has risen by 5 percent, 
further cutting down the benefits 
which accrued from the 25 percent 
devaluation of the franc in 1958. 


Last August and September the 
danger signals went up again, for 
the first time in more than a year, 
when French exports failed to cover 
imports, and though October more 
than made up for the deficit, the 
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total export surplus for the first ten 
months of last year was down to $67 
million, as compared with $473 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1961. 


The decline of the Senate 


No such built-in obstacle confronts 
the General in his plans for the 
transformation of the Senate, a proj- 
ect which was already in the blue- 
print stage as early as last October. 
Indeed, according to inside reports 
emanating directly from the Elysée 
Palace, De Gaulle would have lost 
no time putting the project into 
effect if his October referendum had 
obtained 70 percent of the vote. 


The transformation of the Senate 
into a corporative body, including 
representatives of industries, pro- 
fessions, and unions, would acceler- 
ate a process of gradual decline 
which has been going on for several 
decades. It would further increase 
the imbalance of power which is now 
the salient feature of French political 
life. It would consummate the final 
triumph of the city over the prov- 
inces in a country of 47 million with 
a rapidly expanding urban popula- 
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tion, of which one citizen in five still 
stubbornly votes the Marxist ticket. 


Most serious of all, it would once 
again furnish De Gaulle with a 
pretext for taking a major issue 
directly to the country in a plebiscite 
of the kind he engineered so skillfully 
last October. The General has made 
no bones about this to his intimates, 
going so far as to declare on a num- 
ber of occasions: *I know that 80 
percent of the cadres [civil servants, 
fiscal agents, lawyers, magistrates, 
doctors, officer corps] are against 
me, but if necessary, I shall rule 
with the mass." 


- 


France and the Common Market 


When Konrad Adenauer relin- 
quishes the reins next autumn, 
Charles de Gaulle will be far and 
away the dominating figure in West- 
ern Europe, even if Britain succeeds 
in joining the Common Market. If 
he had had a completely free hand, 
the General would almost certainly 
have tried to exclude England from 
the outset, if only because Britain is, 
as he put it in his Memoirs, a marine 
and not a land power. But just as 
he had to let the Common Market 
take its natural course, even though 
he had denounced its creation bit- 
terly before returning to power in 
1958, so he has had to leave it to his 
Foreign and Agriculture Ministers 
to determine the exact terms on 
which England could be admitted. 


Unquestionably, however, De 
Gaulle has tacitly encouraged his 
negotiating ministers to be as tough 
as possible. Economically, this atti- 
tude can be justified. It is in the 
agricultural domain that the French 
have gained least from the Common 
Market. The West Germans, who 
have the highest wheat prices of the 
Six, have been more than reluctant 
to lower them to meet the French, 
who have the lowest. 


The French have therefore argued 
that any additional concessions to 
Britain and the Commonwealth in 
the agricultural field would mean 
diluting the original intentions of the 
Common Market to the point where 
they would become meaningless. 
French farmers, like farmers the 
world over, want markets for their 
products; and they have shown more 
than once in the last couple of years 
that they will resort to violence to 
make their grievances heard. 
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... BEGINNING WITH THIS THREE-VOLUME SET OF 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


THE PROSE OF GIBBON AND THE ETCHINGS OF PIRANESI 


IN THE FAMOUS EDITION THAT BROUGHT TOGETHER 22 Q 5 
E" a 


IFTEEN YEARS ago The Heritage Club 
Fissuea an unusual edition of The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire by 
Edward Gibbon. Its 25,000 carefully 
printed copies were eagerly snapped up 
by the members, and lucky book collec- 
tors have treasured their sets ever since. 

The three volumes are illustrated 
throughout with magnificent double-page 
reproductions of the historically famous 
copper etchings of Gian Battista Piranesi. 
This edition gained nationwide acclaim 
as the one in which Gibbon and Piranesi 
were brought together for the first time! 


NOW, in celebration of the 225th anni- 
versary of Gibbon’s birth, the long- 
awaited re-issue is ready. Individually 
boxed, this three-volume set is now being 
sold in the bookshops for $22.50. But, all 
three volumes will be yours for only $3.95 
with a six-months’ Trial Membership in 
this 27th Series of The Heritage Club. 

The purpose of this generous offer? 
Right now there are a few hundred vacan- 
cies in our 30,000 membership, and ex- 
perience has shown that the quickest way 
to fill these openings is to make an offer 
no booklover can possibly resist. 


HERE, then, must surely be the most ex- 
citing book offer to have come your way 
in a long time. The Decline and Fall plus 
six other handsome Heritage volumes will 
prove to you, in a short time, the advan- 


tages of belonging to the only popular- 
priced book club that produces the 
world’s great books in fine dress. 

Heritage editions are individually de- 
signed by the foremost typographers. 
They are illustrated by internationally 
famous artists. They are carefully printed 
on permanent papers. And they are hand- 
somely bound and boxed. 


AND ... because of the cooperative nature 
of the plan, a member pays the /ow mem- 
bership price of only $3.95 per volume! 


By returning the coupon, you will re- 
ceive, for inspection, the three-volume 
Decline and Fall (all three volumes for 
$3.95). With it, you will also receive the 
first of your six monthly Trial Member- 
ship selections. These books will be: 


Great Expectations by Charles Dickens, 
illustrated with water colors by Edward 
Ardizzone; Faust by Goethe, with the 
world-renowned illustrations by Eugene 
Delacroix; The Innocents Abroad by 
Mark Twain, illustrated with color draw- 
ings by Fritz Kredel; Gulliver's Travels 
by Jonathan Swift, with wood-engravings 
by Fritz Eichenberg; The Scarlet Letter 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, a reprint of the 
famous edition that was designed and 
illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins; The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton 
Wilder, illustrated with a series of color 
lithographs by Jean Charlot. 


yours for 


INSTEAD OF $22.50 
TO NON-MEMBERS 


OR... you may substitute selections 
from the Club’s Prospectus (sent with 
your first shipment) which describes two 
dozen other Heritage books, such as: The 
Magic Mountain, Nostromo, Around the 
World in Eighty Days. 


WHY MARK TIME? This coupon is not only 
a key to an exciting series of fine books 
but may represent your last chance ever 
to obtain the Heritage Decline and Fall 
at such a modest price. Please fill out and 
mail the coupon promptly. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB AM-2-276 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the Decline and Fall 
set (all three volumes for on/y $3.95) 
along with the first selection I have 
indicated: (check either one) 

(] Great Expectations OR 
[] Around the World in Eighty Days 
(Substitution) 

I understand that the first selection, 

and all subsequent selections, will be 


billed at $3.95 each and that you will 
mail a copy of the Prospectus from which 


I may select the other five books (to be 
shipped one each month) in my Trial 
Membership. If I am in any way dissatis- 
fied, I may return the above books within 
10 days and my Trial Membership will be 
cancelled.. 
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The Atlantic Report za 


s. is little evidence in Guinea today of the 
sense of urgency and vigor that the idea of this 
small West African republic evokes in the minds of 
foreign observers. The gap between image and 
reality is the most obvious aspect of Guinea. An 
 . atmosphere of lethargy pervades commercial and 
government offices in Conakry, the capital city. 
The few private merchants remaining in business 
complain of drawn-out and tedious negotiations 
necessary before permission is granted and foreign 
exchange released to import commodities through 
the state trading agency. The local branch of 
Paterson and Zachonis, a commercial firm oper- 
ating throughout West Africa, eliminates the need 
for foreign exchange by exporting only enough 
skins and hides to cover the cost of goods it im- 
ports from England and France. 


The crumbling roads in Conakry and upcountry 
reflect a continuing lack of maintenance, while the 
few attractive apartment buildings are rapidly 
deteriorating as a result of neglect and a shortage 
of personnel capable of repairing elevators, plumb- 
ing, and electrical fittings. In the large depart- 
ment stores, such as Printania and the govern- 
ment-owned Nafaya, queues of people jostle one 
another for the privilege of buying a variety of 
shoddy goods, ranging from Czech and Russian 
=- canned goods to unfamiliar brands of cigarettes 
and candy. These soon appear at highly inflated 
prices in the many hole-in-the-wall native stores 
around Conakry and its suburbs. 


Because of the lack of many consumer durables 
and the limited variety and indifferent quality of 
most of the goods available, there is a great deal of 
accumulated purchasing power seeking an outlet. 
_ This is reflected in the high prices for services, such 
. as hotel accommodations, apartment rents, or 
restaurant meals; the amount of private building 
of houses, the materials for which are generally 
obtained through bribery from government sup- 
plies intended for public works projects; and the 
high incidence of smuggling across the borders of 
Sierra Leone, Ivory Coast, and Liberia. Much of 
this situation is due to the weakness of the currency 
and the cumbersome state trading mechanism. 
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Guinea has generally maintained a favor- 
able trade balance of somewhat over $1 million 
annually with countries outside of the Soviet 
bloc, while its visible trade deficit with the bloc 
amounted to over $13 million in 1961. A con- 
tinuing amount of the country's exports will be 
tied up in the future in paying off the debt obliga- 
tion to the bloc as a result of the various bilateral 
agreements concluded after independence. 


Declining exports 


Trade with France continues to decline, al- 
though Guinea still exports as much as 30 percent 
of its products to France and takes about 17 per- 
cent of its imports from the franc zone. Exports to 
the United States, mostly coffee and alumina, 
represent about 6 percent of Guinea's exports, 
while the republic takes almost an equal amount 
in surplus agricultural commodities — wheat and 
rice — and electrical equipment. 


Guinea’s main agricultural exports are bananas, 
pineapples, palm kernels, peanuts, coffee, hides 
and skins, sesame, and quinine bark. Of these, 
only banana and peanut production have in- 
creased, all other crops showing a decline. Much 
of the decline is attributable to the lack of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides following the introduction 
of the state trading agencies. 


With one exception, the production of minerals 
has also declined. Exports of bauxite, diamonds, 
and iron have fallen off. Only the production of 
alumina by FRIA, the single large manufacturing 
industry in Guinea, has increased. This company 
is owned by a consortium of American, French, 
British, Swiss, and German companies. The 
largest interest is held by the American company 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, whose 48 
percent interest is guaranteed by the United States 
government for over $75 million. Organized in 
1956, the company began producing in 1960, 
with facilities capable of producing 480,000 tons 
of alumina per year. 


Up until early 1962, there was one other major 
company producing bauxite in Guinea. Bauxites 
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On the way to your hotel in 
Venice, your gondola will glide 
by some of the centuries-old 
grandeur that so many people 
find so enchanting. 


Even your hotel may turn out to 
be a filigree triumph dating back 
to The Renaissance. 


But Venice is more for contem- 
plating than sightseeing. Indeed, 
you could go there just to day- 
dream a week or so in the Piazza 
san Marco — the most beautiful 
“drawing room” in the world. 
Or to lose your way (and also 
yourself) as you explore Venice 
on foot — threading your way 
through the labyrinth of narrow 
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du Midi, an Alcoa subsidiary, had 
been producing more than 300,000 
tons of bauxite per year and had 
made preliminary investment in a 
projected alumina plant similar to 
that of FRIA. Disagreement with 
the government over new conditions 
it imposed led to the nationalization 
of the company in February, 1962. 
Production since that time has been 
negligible. 


Other than the FRIA operations, 
there is little manufacturing indus- 
try in Guinea. Although the gov- 
ernment has made it clear that in- 
dustrialization is to be one of the 
primary objectives of its economic 
planning, only a few small plants 
manufacturing soap, plastics, fruit 
juice, and beer exist, and only one of 
these has been developed since 
independence. 


Building the schools 


A substantial part of Guinea's ex- 
penditures so far has gone into con- 
struction of school facilities. This 
has been coincidental with the edu- 
cational reform of 1961, which aimed 
at the reorganization of the school 
structure, and Africanization and 
monopoly of education by the state. 


All private schools, primarily 
Catholic, were taken over by the 
government, and political education 
was introduced in the form of classes 
given at the end of the school year 
by government officials and high 
civil servants. Instruction is given 
in the role of labor unions and the 
youth movement, in the administra- 
tive structure of the government and 
the Democratic Party of Guinea, and 
in foreign policy. 


More important to the govern- 
ment has been the need to introduce 
new textbooks and curricula under 
its program of Africanization, in an 
attempt to replace traditional his- 
torical and political images of Africa, 
as presented in French textbooks, 
with a more suitable African inter- 
pretation. One text already being 
used is Histoire de l Afrique Occidentale 
by Suret Canale and Niane Djibril, 
which is a Marxist interpretation of 
West African history with an anti- 
colonial emphasis. Subjects such as 
history and geography will even- 
tually be taught only by Guineans. 
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The emphasis on educational de- 
velopment and reform has yielded 
good results in terms of increased 
school construction and the tripling 
of enrollment since independence. 
In Conakry, the construction of a 
polytechnic school by the Russians is 
nearing completion. It will be the 
first institution of higher learning in 
Guinea and will be staffed primarily 
by Russian instructors, teaching sci- 
ence and mathematics. 


One-party government 


Despite many of the conditions of 
political instability — inflation, ur- 
ban unemployment, unstable cur- 
rency, consumer shortages — there 
is little evidence of political unrest in 
Guinea. This circumstance is the 
natural consequence of the effective 
countrywide organization of the 
Democratic Party of Guinea (PDG), 
under the popular personal leader- 
ship of Sékou Touré, President of 
the republic of Guinea and executive 
secretary of the party. 


Organized on vertical lines, the 
party mechanism reaches down to 
the lowest level through the village 
committees. Above these are the 
regional committees, or party sec- 
tions, and at the top of the pyramid 
is the National Political Bureau 
(BPN). The BPN is the ruling organ 
of the party, and its 17 members are 
elected for three years by the Na- 
tional Party Congress, the latter 
comprising the BPN and ten dele- 
gates from each of the 45 party sec- 
tions. Party members occupy the 
key positions in all organizations, 
whether village committees, labor 
unions, or the youth movement 
(JRDA), and everyone is charged 
with instructing the people in the 
theories and goals of the PDG, as 
established by its leadership. 


Under the national constitution 
adopted on November 12, 1958, 
legislative powers are vested solely 
in the National Assembly. The As- 
sembly consists of ‘one house com- 
posed of deputies elected on a na- 
tional list by direct universal suffrage 
or by referendum. After the last 
election prior to independence, 58 
seats were held by the PDG and 2 
seats by the Socialist Party, which 
subsequently merged with the PDG, 
giving the latter absolute control. 


The major preoccupation of Sé- 
kou Touré and the hierarchy of the 
PDG is their political image at home 
and abroad. Since 1958, when 
Touré and Guinea were precipitated 
into international prominence with 
their resounding negative to De 
Gaulle's Community, Touré has suc- 
ceeded in projecting and extending 
the influence of the Guinean idea 
and image far beyond the physical 
size and economic importance of the 
country. Guineans hold important 
positions in every Pan-African or- 
ganization of consequence. 


Touré has established himself as a 
rival to Ghana’s Nkrumah as a 
champion of Pan-Africanism, has 
courted assiduously the leaders of the 
Monrovia and Casablanca group- 
ings of independent African states, 
and has effectively presented himself 
to the African man in the street as 
leader of the one African state that 
truly controls its own destiny. 


The Soviet alliance 

The apparently wholesale capitu- 
lation of Guinea to the Soviet bloc 
immediately after independence was 
dictated by the necessity of economic 
survival after the precipitate with- 
drawal of the French and the sub- 
sequent cold shoulder for the new 
nation from France’s allies. Guinea’s 
adoption of Communist techniques 
of party organization, economic 
control through nationalization, state 
domination of commerce, and regi- 
mentation of the population through 
control of the labor unions, youth 
movements, and the educational 
system convinced both East and 
West that it was another Soviet 
satellite in the making. 


The earlier sense of indebtedness 
and almost adulatory attitude of the 
Guineans toward the Soviets have 
yielded to the sober realization that 
the East Europeans are just as prone 
to costly errors in development as 
anyone else. Discontent with the 
quality of East European food prod- 
ucts and the frequent breakdown of 
machinery and equipment is often 
openly voiced. On the personal 


level, friction has developed in some | 


of the projects involving cooperation 


between Guinean laborers and East | 


European or Red Chinese workers 
— the Communists increasingly frus- 
trated, by the low-pressure attitude 
toward work of the average Guinean, 


the Guineans irritated at the vig- | 
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orous urging of their instructors. 
As a result, there has been a re- 
assessment on both sides of the basis 
of the Soviet-Guinean alliance. The 
continuing nature of Soviet projects 
in Guinea and Guinean obligations 
in terms of barter agreements and 
debt servicing eliminate any likeli- 
hood of mutual abandonment, but 
the privileges and the prohibitions 
of the alliance have been more 
clearly delineated. 


Credits and grants from the Soviet 
bloc are estimated at over $100 mil- 
lion, and Russian projects which are 
under way include the polytechnic 
institute, a completed radio trans- 
mitter, port modernization, airport 
construction, and railway improve- 
ments. Other East European coun- 
tries are involved in operating trawl- 
ers and training Guinean crews, con- 
structing a dam to increase the 
hydroelectric capacity of the coun- 
try, and building a hospital. Red 
China has provided a $24 million 
loan for agricultural purposes, and 
over 150 Chinese are working at 
cooperative and agricultural cen- 
ters, on rice and tea plantation 
experimental projects. 


United States assistance so far has 
included shipments of surplus wheat 
and rice, scholarship and teacher 
programs. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress on a project for setting up a 
school of administration and for a 
rice improvement scheme involving 
the reclamation of 35,000 acres for 
rice cultivation. Aid from Ghana, 
West Germany, Israel, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Morocco, and a number of 
other countries has been increasing 
in volume, but so far there 1s little 
evidence of any impact on the 
Guinean economy. 


The best indication of the chang- 
ing Guinean outlook came as re- 
cently as last October on the occa- 
sion of the visit of President Sékou 
Touré to the United Nations. At 
the request of the Guinean Presi- 
dent, a meeting was set up with 
President Kennedy, which, though 
generally ignored by a United 
States press preoccupied with the 
Cuban crisis and pending national 
elections, gave a big boost to im- 
proving Guinea's relations with the 
United States. 
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THE IMAGE. Or What Happened 
to the American Dream. By 
Daniel J. Boorstin. A fascinating, 
often shocking investigation of 
the way we have hypnotized our- 
selves with an image of American 
life that has no basis in reality, 
and have projected that image to 
our detriment throughout the 
world. List Price $5.00 
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Friedrich Heer. The 
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medieval civiliza- 
tion — its art and 
society, its litera- 
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ophy, its beauty and its brutality 
—recreated with grandeur and ex- 
citement. 100 illustrations. 
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TROPIC OF CAN- 
CER. By Henry Mil- 
Jer. The complete 
text with an intro- 
duction by Karl 
Shapiro. “One of 
the most significant 
contributions to the 
literature of our time."—Sir Her- 
bert Read. List Price $7.50 
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The essence of this monumental 
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modern reader. List Price $4.95 
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TROPIC OF CAPRI- 
CORN: By Henry 
Miller. “A moral 
work of great per- 
ception and feeling, 
The forces of cen- 
sorship haven’t a 
prayer against Mil- 
ler’s strength, conviction, and vi- 
tality.” —Richard Seaver. 

List Price $7.50 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS. Karl 
Jaspers invites us to share the 
philosophies (and the deepest 
meaning) of Socrates, Buddha, 
Confucius, Jesus, Plato, Augus- 
tine, Kant. List Price $8.50 


THE ARTS OF MAN. 
By Eric Newton. 
An eminent critic 
tells what makes 
great art in this an- 
thology and inter- 
pretation of 174 
masterpieces of 
pág: sculpture, mosaic, tap- 
estry, ceramic, drawing, etc. 117 
illustrations in full color. 

List Price $5.95 


JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler, 
“A strangely beautiful book.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. “A 
magnificent piece of writing."— 
James A. Michener. Illustrated 
with prints, woodcuts and draw- 
ings. List Price $6.50 


THE PRIME OF LIFE. 
By Simone De 
Beauvoir, author.of 
The Mandarins and 
The Second Sex. 
The eagerly await- 
ed account of her 
life with Sartre in 
the inner Parisian world of litté- 
rateurs and artists. Written with 
remarkable candor and yet with 
consummate dignity. 

List Price $6.95 


THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
NOVEL. By Frederick R. Karl. A 
comprehensive study of English 
fiction since Joyce, covering the 
works of Snow, Durrell, Greene, 
Waugh, Orwell, Cary, Beckett 
and others. List Price $4.95 
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YEARS AGO. By 
Geoffrey Bibbey. 
Life in the millen- 
nium which saw the 
birth of Abraham, 
: the building of 
d Stonehenge, the 
don of Egypt, sack of Troy, and 
fall of Knossos. Illus. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF ZEN BUD- 
DHISM. Selected from the writ- 
ings of Daisetz T. Suzuki. Ed. by 
Bernard Phillips. List Price $7.50. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


To avoid nuclear war 
SIR: 

Bravo for Bertrand Russell for his 
article “To Avoid Nuclear War" 
(November Atlantic). 

How strange that man, who has 
evolved generally into a humani- 
tarian being, cannot give up the idea 
that war can settle differences. Those 
in charge of our future insist the only 
way to security lies in strength. 
Month by month we grow stronger 
and stronger and less and less secure. 


Mrs. BILLIE DAHLSTROM 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


SIR: 

It is always sad when an intellec- 
tual giant — Bertrand Russell in this 
case — loses touch with reality near 
the end of a brilliant career. 

The **minute difference" between 
the U. S. and Soviet positions on nu- 
clear tests includes the Soviet refusal 
to allow a representative group of in- 
spectors to determine if they are 
cheating. 


ALLEN W. SMITH 
Midland, Mich. 


SIR: 

Shame on mathematician Ber- 
trand Russell for his arithmetic. The 
sum of $112 billion may amount to 
$45 for each human being, but cer- 
tainly not to $450. 

Congratulations, however, to phi- 
osopher Bertrand Russell. Once 
again he clearly makes the point 
hat one can hardly boast of having 
von a war unless one survives it, that 
here can therefore be no possible 
nctor in an atomic contest between 
he United States and the U.S.S.R., 
ind that the only conceivable “‘lesser 
oser" in such a battle would be 
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China, or, rather, Asia, because sta- 
tistically it would have more sur- 
vivors. This is a very cold but very 
obvious fact. 

I also commend the Atlantic for 
allowing its readers to compare in the 
same issue Mr. Russell’s views and 
those of the John Birchers and re- 
lated groups as exposed by Betty 
Chmaj in ‘‘Paranoid Patriotism." 
Most European countries, including 
my own, suffer from similar groups. 
The doctrines of practically all of 
them contain more or less the same 
mishmash of racial prejudice, reli- 
gious bigotry, and chauvinistic pa- 
triotism. 

This type of thinking is, of course, 
an insult to religion, to patriotism, 
and to the race or people involved. 

RAyMOND HENNESSY 
Les Daviauds, Richemont 
Charente, France 


SIR: 

I, like many other Americans and 
Europeans overseas, am inclined to 
disagree with the views which Ber- 
trand Russell set forth. Having lived 
away from the protective cover of 
American and European civilization, 
we in the less advanced countries of 
the world can easily see the danger- 
ous realities of the Communist threat 
of world domination. Our views are 
nearly always unanimous for stand- 
ing firm against Russia, especially 
after the recent Cuban crisis. 

RonrRT B. ALSDORF 


Canadian Academy 
Nada-ku, Kobe, Japan 


SIR: 

Your decision to publish ‘To 
Avoid Nuclear War" by Lord Ber- 
trand Russell is to be commended. 


Repartee 


I never fail to be amazed by the 
incongruity of Lord Russell’s age 
and his perspicacity. It is clear to 
me, after having read the article, 
that ninety-one years have served 
only to increase his reasoning abili- 
ties rather than diminish them, as 
would be expected. 

Lord Russell was born and grew 
up in an age which optimistically 
believed in the perfectibility of man. 
He then saw these beliefs shattered 
by the pessimism of the post-war 
years and forgotten with the coming 
of the atomic age. Yet he tirelessly 
labors to contribute all he can to 
the moral and political advancement 
of man, although he must realize 
that he cannot hope to witness the 
fruits of his labor in his lifetime. 

More men possessing the energy 
and intellectual insight which Lord 
Russell demonstrates would certainly 
bolster our hopes for nuclear peace. 

Norman G. GAUTREAU 
Boston, Mass. 


Jung on Freud 


SIR: 

Reading “Jung on Freud” (No- 
vember Atlantic), I am amazed how a 
scientist like Jung can end up lost 
in the mirage of mysticism. 

Admittedly, Freud does not spell 
the whole truth; nevertheless, Freud 
worked on human problems based 
in reality to the very end, whereas 
Jung's last years were devoted to a 
disintegration of nebulous nothing- 
ness. 


GENE GALVIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: 
The article “Jung on Freud" was 
a welcome sight. All too often, in 
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this age of the cult of psychoanalysis, 
Freud the man tends to be obliter- 
ated by Freud the god. Many tend 
to take Freud’s pronouncements as 
gospel, and therefore to consider 
the personality of the man as irrele- 
vant. Jung demonstrated clearly 
that Freud’s theories were in large 
part a function of his dogmatism and 
the positivistic attitudes prevalent 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 

One does not have to agree with 
Jung's psychology in order to ap- 
preciate the insight which he gives 
into Freud and his theories. Jung 
provides this insight by baring his 
early mentor as an individual with 
emotions, prejudices, and neuroses 
— in short, revealing Freud as a man 
and his theories as fallible. 


ue BARRY Liskow 
New York City 


SIR: 
It is gratifying to see C. G. Jung 
begin his article on Freud with the 


— frank confession that he makes no 
`- pretense of being scientific. Such a 


confession contrasts refreshingly with 
much contemporary writing in the 
social sciences, in which what is 
purely subjective and personal passes 
itself off as being scientific and uni- 
versal. This winsome attitude does 
not continue throughout the article, 
however, since Jung criticizes Freud 
. for not subserviating himself to the 
“truth,” a term that has no meaning 
if Jung's initial statement is sincere. 
SELWYN G. GELLER 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Paranoid patriotism 


SIR: 
It was with great pleasure that 
I read Betty Chmaj’s treatise ‘‘Para- 
noid Patriotism" on the Southern 
extreme right (November Atlantic). 
As a Southerner, I hopefully an- 
ticipate that region's speedy entry 
into the twentieth-century sphere of 
human relations and social values. 
| Perhaps through the inspired jour- 
. nalism of people like Miss Chmaj and 
Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, and the dedicated leadership 
. of President Kennedy, the Supreme 
Court, and the several clear-think- 
ing, intelligent members of the Con- 
. gress, this evolutionary process can 
be realized. 
HERBERT T. Scuwanrz, Lr., USAF 
APO, New York City 


SIR: 
Bejty Chmaj should have been in 


Harlingen, Texas, recently. She 
would have seen a picture of a school 
board member proudly standing be- 
side the American flag which he had 
flying upside down all day. Last 
year the high school heard a repre- 
sentative of the Christian Anti- 
Communist League. No one who 
objected to the last incident remains 
in town. The flag display was shown 
on television but not mentioned in 
the paper or protested by any group. 
I guess the only people who are un- 
happy are those with sons in the 
service. 

Name Withheld by the Editors 


SIR: 

After reading Betty E. Chmaj on 
the Southern states of our country, 
I felt as though I had visited a new 
and terrible land. So far from fact, 
from true perspective, so far beneath 
what one thinks of as the Atlantics 
quality. 

I should like Betty to come down 
as my guest and cool her fevered 
brow, loll around, and meet the hob- 
goblins she has conjured up as *'the 
Southerners.” The only sad thought 
is that some stray reader may believe 
this cant. 

Mrs. S. YANCEY BELKNAP 
Gainesville, Fla. 


SIR: 

As a former foreign correspondent 
and editor with professional under- 
standing of objectivity, I present 
a protest over the one-sided article 
"Paranoid Patriotism." There are 
dimwit betrayers at both poles, left 
and right, but the author appears to 
believe there is no paranoid left. 


HAROLD P. BRAMAN 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SIR: 

A salute and a solemn amen to 
Betty Chmaj for a timely article on 
rightist rantings here in the South. 

I am just a year out of high school, 
but memories of the Houston School 
Board ‘‘Freedom Fighters” linger 
ominously on. I remember being 
subjected to the celluloid cloud cover 
from Searcy, Arkansas (a sort of 
**war college"). 

What kind of school system have 
we here when my history teacher 
had to whisper in class for fear that 
the principal was listening in, when 
that same teacher had to read us 
"ultraviolet" dogma on the UN 
written and distributed by a school 
board ignorant beyond description, 


when another teacher told me, “‘I 
won't teach it. I don't care if I get 
fired? 

The answer is obvious. And what 
is being done about it? Nothing. 
These people are so enmeshed in 
their own grandeur and fouled sense 
of purpose that they fail to realize 
that they are the greatest danger to 
our way of life. 

Now that the board of trustees 
here at Rice University has finally 
voted for integration, it must nat- 
urally follow that we are a Com- 
munist-front organization backed by 
Gus Hall, the N.A.A.C.P., the Su- 
preme Court, and so forth. 

Roy Lowzv-Barr, '66 
Rice University 
Houston, Tex. 


A plea for fatness 


SIR: 

We two girls are roommates at 
Cornell University. We deeply re- 
gret losing forty pounds (between us) 
before we read the article “A Plea 
for Physical Fatness" by John Craw- 
ford in the October Accent on Living 
section. Feeling a deep obligation 
to our country, we have since been 
on a strict diet of Coca-Cola, pizza 
pie, doughnuts (both glazed and 
jelly), and Frosted Flakes. Consid- 
ering the gravity of the world situa- 
tion, we both feel it is inconsequen- 
tial that no boys will look at us any- 
more. We are only too happy to be 
serving our nation (and the Coca- 
Cola Corporation). Perhaps you 
will suggest our names for the Nobel 
Peace Prize this year. 

The clothing stores in Ithaca, in a 
characteristic refusal to serve Cor- 
nellians, do not carry sizes above a 
sixteen. Consequently, we shall be 
forced to defect to Russia, as we have 
heard it rumored that GUM is ex- 
clusively overweight-oriented, de- 
spite the failure of the farm program. 
Please forward our Peace Prize. 


Myra NEMET, '64 
ELLEN WEIss, ’64 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 
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the sever. ARTS BOOK SOCIETI offers you the exceptional opportunity to 


build what André Malraux described as “a museum without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—and at 
substantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those pictured above—are all books of permanent value: oversize, 
richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 
Why not begin your trial membership today? Discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization. 
You may begin your membership with any one of the magnificent books shown here at the special introductory price of $5. 


Begin your membership with any of these 
outstanding selections 


sk MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Wright, Gaudi, Nervi, Le Corbusier, Aalto, and 
Mies van der Rohe. 6 boxed vols., 71⁄4 x 10, each containing 80 pp. of illus. and 
an informative 10,000 word text. Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95. 


MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Gropius, Neutra, Sullivan, Mendelsohn, and Niemeyer. 
5 boxed volumes, 71⁄4 x 10, each, containing 80 pp. of illus. and 
an informative 10,000 word text. Retail $24.75. Member's price $14.95. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS, André Malraux. 400 pp., 7/2 x 9, 294 illus. (31 in full 
color, 8 sepia, and 4 fold-out plates.) Retail $20.00. Member's price $12.95. 


THE ETERNAL PRESENT: The Beginnings of Art, Sigfried Giedion. 588 pp., 7V2 x 10, 
over 500 illus. (20 in color.) Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.95. 


ABSTRACT PAINTING, Michel Seuphor. 320 pp., 934 x 107/g. 534 repros, 
including 385 in full color. Retail $20.00. Member's price $15.95. 
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You may enter my name as a member and send me 
the selection of my choice for only $5 (plus a slight 
charge for postage and handling). | agree to take as 
few as five additional selections—or alternates in the 
course of the next year. | am to receive each month 
without charge the attractive Seven Arts News con- 
taining an extensive review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books avail- 
able to me at member's prices. If | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your simple form 
saying "send me nothing,” or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 authoritative volumes 
offered in the course of a year. | may cancel my 
membership at any time after purchasing the five 
additional selections or alternates. 


*K If you wish you may have both sets of MASTERS 
OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE for only $9.95. x 
Simply check here 


MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA, edited by Haskell M. Block and Robert G. Shedd. A lavish, 
oversize collection of 45 of the world’s great modern plays— with 85 photographs— 
including Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekhov, Shaw, Yeats, O'Casey, Pirandello, Cocteau, Lorca, 
O'Neill, Odets, Saroyan, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Sartre, Camus, Brecht, Wilder, Williams, Miller, 
Chayefsky, Osborne, Beckett, lonesco, Frisch, and many others. 
—and— 

THE NEW CENTURY CLASSICAL HANDBOOK. An encyclopedic reference to the complete 
cultures of ancient Greece and Rome. The contents include art, architecture, law, 
archaeology, drama, history, government, legend, myth, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, 
biography, and religion. 7/2 x 10, 1162 pp., over 6,000 entries and more than 200 illus. 

Combined retail price $29.95. Member's price (for both books) $19.90. 
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MONET, by William C. Seitz. 934 x 1234, 133 illustrations (48 in full color, tipped-in). 
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THE DRAWINGS OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Arthur Drexler. 328 pp., 9 x 12. 302 illus., with 
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ART AND ILLUSION, E. H. Gombrich. 466 pp., 7/2 x 10. Over 300 illus. with 18 in full color. 
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INVESTOR 


Yesterday this school teacher bought several shares of GM stock, joining a family of 
more than a million shareholders. Like most GM shareholders she is not a large investor. 
Almost seventy-five percent hold 100 shares or less and over eighty-five percent own 200 
or less. More than half of all individual owners of GM stock are women. 


General Motors shareholders have more than an investment in manufacturing plants, 
technical facilities and research centers. In a larger sense, they have made an investment 
in people—more than six hundred thousand of them—their training and talent, their 
effort and imagination. For people are the vital ingredient of General Motors—people 
who build and sell GM products of today; people who are planning GM products of 
tomorrow. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE 1c: ron vox 


LEAN TIMES IN BOSTON 


Depression and the Drys 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


me ATLANTA 





CuarLes W. Morton was a reporter on the staff of the BOSTON EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT when the Hub was going through the combined throes of Prohibi- 


lion and Depression, a wry experience requiring imaginative resourcefulness. 
This is the first of three articles by the Associate Editor of the ATLANTIC. 


: SA who was trying to earn his living 
through the Depression days is bound to have a 
hard time recounting the period to a later genera- 
tion. The same is true of Prohibition, overlapped 
by the Depression for the final four years of its 
span. Living under the pressure of these forces in 
combination, with no end of either in sight, one 
tended to regard them as a permanent legacy for 
modern man — conditions which no one esteemed 
but which nevertheless defied amendment. It was 
characteristic of President Hoover that, long after 
Prohibition had become a national disaster, he 
appointed the so-called Wickersham Commission 
to make a protracted study of it: were the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and the Volstead Act function- 
ing happily, or was some slight revision called for? 
It was characteristic of the commission that it 
belatedly brought out a vast report which seemed 
to stimulate more arguments than it settled. The 
President praised the commission for its selfless 
devotion to the public interest, the speakeasies 
renewed their leases, and the Depression dragged 
on into its fantastic succession of bank failures. 
The Boston Evening Transcript trotted out its biggest 
type in many a day for the Wickersham findings: 
“A Wet Commission Makes a Dry Report." 

The lead on a story from the Boston Evening 
American in 1931, when banks were beginning to 


fail in dozen lots, preserves for us the usual journal- 
istic spirit of the times, and it would be fair to add 
that the Transcript was willing to report a bank 
failure as just that and nothing more, without 
insisting that every closing had a silver lining. 
The American's lead: 

A feeling of optimism pervaded Boston's financial dis- 

trict today, following the first shock of the closing of 

the “sound” Federal National Bank, its branches and 
eight affiliates. 

Brokers’ market letters of the time showed a 
similar determination to find the hidden reas- 
surance in the monotonous decline in stocks and 
the fragility of dividends. A paragraph from a 
house by the name of Russell, Miller and Com- 
pany remarked: ‘‘New York Central since it passed 
its dividend has shown distinct evidence of impor- 
tant long pull buying. It is likely that Pennsyl- 
vania will do the same thing once its dividend is out 
of the way [my italics]. Its price indicates the 
omission of the dividend." (Note: Pennsylvania 
did not omit its dividend.) 

On the larger view of the general relationship 
between stock prices and business activity, the 
Boston firm of Elmer H. Bright and Company 
issued an opinion that seemed to represent the 
reasoning of financial experts: (Much has been 
said about improvement in business being neces- 
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sary to bring about improvement in security 
prices. Previously the market has been thought to 
discount general business improvement. Cause 
and effect are difficult to diagnose. We believe 
that rising security prices will give a material 
impetus to general business." 

The principal soothsayer of the period was 
Roger W. Babson, proprietor of an investment 
counseling service, who was widely credited — 
and still is — with having been the unique prophet 
of the great crash in October of 1929. His status 
is based on. a statement in the New York Times 
of September 6, 1929, in which he said, and once 
again the italics are mine: 

" [ repeat what I said at this time last year and the 
year before that sooner or later a crash is coming which 
will take the leading stocks and cause a decline of 
60 to 80 points in the Dow Jones barometer.” 
Rubbery though this statement was, it caused 
greatindignation in the financial world and among 
all who were long on stocks, but it caused Babson 
to be enthroned after the crash as an accredited 
seer. One is reminded of the tobacco-will-get- 
you-yet comment made by friends of the heavy 
smoker who died at age ninety-five. 

It was a period when “6% Gold Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds” were often found to be mere certifi- 
cates of indebtedness issued by thoughtful lar- 
cenists and worth five or ten cents on the dollar, 
provided the Securities Holders! Protective Com- 
mittee had not managed to get there first and lay 
hold of the last scrapings in the till. A sound am- 
bition for any red-blooded American boy at the 
time would have been to be a referee in bank- 
ruptcy or to organize one of the countless protec- 
tive committees, or, better still, to become counsel 
for specialists of this sort. The sheep and the goats 
were the people with jobs and the jobless, and any 
sort of job at any wage was better than none. 
Begging on the streets was less conspicuous in 
Boston, but in New York one could not walk a 
block anywhere in the midtown section without 
being accosted a half-dozen or more times by 
perfectly proper-looking men and woman of all 
ages — a dime? a nickel? anything? It was im- 
possible to foretell from their appearance which of 
the others along the sidewalk would prove to be 
begging. Cancellation of service by telephone 
subscribers was a regular item of statistical news 
in the financial pages. 


A ie most corrosive effect of the Depression 
came from the certainty, from month to month for 
more than three years, that it was all going to bea 
lot worse before it got better. Pay cuts announced 
to be temporary soon proved to be temporary only 
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in the sense that a new and larger cut was in the 
making. 

Prices were, of course, low and continuing to 
decline. Fifteen or twenty cents would buy a 
substantial lunch at Woolworth’s, where we occa- 
sionally invested our quarter hour at noonday and 
where many of the customers, after eating a part of 
the generous portions, would wrap up the remain- 
der in a paper napkin to take home for another 
meal. It became more agreeable to make a couple 
of sandwiches at home and lunch on them in the 
city room, with a five-cent cup of coffee from 
Sadie Kelly’s Spa, downstairs on the Milk Street 
side of the Transcripts building, brought by the 
office boy. This led to much expertise among the 
staff on how to make a proper sandwich — that is, 
one that would neither dry out nor become soggy 
—and it was found that large leaves of lettuce 
effectively insulated the sandwich filler, for both 
purposes. 

More intricate were the techniques of applying 
the wonderful new do-it-yourself half soles which 
the dime stores introduced along toward the bot- 
tom of the Depression. I am sure there were more 
Transcript shoes with holes in the soles than without 
them; if a man wore his rubbers throughout the 
day in the city room, it was not necessarily on 
account of the weather but rather the condition of 
his shoes. 

The dime-store half soles, like the shoes for the 
Turkish Army, came in three sizes only: large, 
medium, and small. They were thick rubber 
slabs, heavily corrugated, and they gave the 
wearer the impression that he was walking about 
on something like snow tires. A pair of the soles 
came affixed to a cardboard instruction sheet, 
with a small metal grater and a tube of powerful 
and extraordinarily quick-acting cement. The 
soles themselves were impregnated with some 
equally abrupt adhesive, protected by a rubbery 
sheet which was to be stripped off at the very last 
instant before slapping the new sole onto the old. 
One began by roughening the soles with the grater 
and spreading on the cement from the tube. Be- 
fore this could dry, the new sole had to be in 
place — the point of no return — and the final 
stage consisted in whacking the shoe violently on 
the floor to make sure that everything was stuck 
fast. Any surplus projecting around the edges was 
simply to be trimmed off with a knife, so the 
instructions read. 

The soles must have been made for an extremely 
wide-footed trade, for the surplus was extensive. 
The rubber was tough — the uppers of a pair of 
cheap shoes thus renewed would go to pieces 
before the rubber showed wear — and it was hard 
for a man to slice around the edges without achiev- 
ing the effect of a gadrooned border or a series of 


angular slashes, which led to much airy comment 
in the Transcript s city room. 

A reporter would appear of a morning affecting 
an elaborately formal manner, sit down at his 
desk, and begin, foppishly, buffing his nails on his 
coat sleeve, stopping from time to time to look at 
them complacently. This could mean various 
things: that he had just had some preposterous 
adventure on an assignment and was willing to 
talk about it if pressed, or that he was wearing 
some new purchase from Filene's Automatic Bar- 
gain Basement, or that he had just resoled his 
shoes with the new dime-store materials. In the 
last case he would cross a leg so as to show, 
conspicuously, his handiwork. Comments were 
immediate. 

"He certainly missed his cast on that right 
shoe." 

“I like that sawtooth edging.” 

Shortly before the do-it-yourself half soles came 
in, I was eking out a few extra weeks of use from 
my solitary pair of shoes, which had holes right 
on through the inner sole, simply by wearing my 
rubbers indoors and out. A sardonic friend 
from Omaha happened in at the Transcript office 
and remarked that although the weather was fine, 
I had prudently worn my rubbers. ‘‘This is the 
Boston act, I suppose," he said. *‘A real Bostonian, 
eh?" I told him with some hauteur that I pre- 
ferred the rubbers to walking on no soles at all, 
and I duly confounded him by taking off a rubber 
and showing him the hole. Most of us got our 
shoes at a chain of one-price shops whose shoes at 
that time cost $3.20. They looked quite all right 
when new, but they stretched and bulged into odd 
shapes, and the soles simply could not take the 
running around that we gave them. The shoes, 
combined with a dollar shirt from Raymond’s, a 
ten-dollar blue serge suit from Filene’s Basement, 
a tired necktie, and aruinous hat were the uniform 
of the day — an inexpensive outfit and looking 
every nickel of it. 


E instantaneous view of the Depression in 
action — or, rather, as an interval of suspended 
human activity — was afforded by the Times 
Square breadline, in New York. Its focal point 
was no more than a counter, in the northernmost 
part of the Square, around Forty-fifth Street, as I 
recall it, at which a cup of coffee and two dough- 
nuts were handed out gratis to all comers. This 
particular breadline — and there were many 
others scattered around the city — was a benefac- 
tion from William Randolph Hearst, and its peak 
of activity was timed to confront the evening 
theatergoers with a reminder that many of their 
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fellow citizens were having a rough time of it. 

Distribution began somewhere around 7 or 
7:30 p.m., I believe, but the line would begin to 
take form as early as 6 o'clock. By 7, there were 
thousands of men, two abreast, in the line, which 
had doubled back and forth in long serpentine 
folds, each perhaps a block long. While the line 
waited for handouts to begin, it was of course sta- 
tionary, and there was the spectacle: thousands of 
able-bodied Americans, young and old, waiting 
quietly for their handout. To see the line for the 
first time, as I happened to, in a January blizzard 
was to wonder what on earth it could be. The 
realization was slow, hardly credible, that this 
pattern of dark shapes was made up of men, 
ordinary men, who were hungry enough to stand 
there in the storm, in the glow of the marvelously 
irrelevant electric advertising displays, the finest 
of their kind in all the world. 

I have read little or nothing about the Times 
Square breadline in the years that followed, al- 
though it has seemed to me ever since one of the 
great touchstones of the Depression years. Some- 
where in the literature of the Depression, it ought 
to claim a few pages, as indeed should the neatly 
dressed men, each with his crate of apples, selling 
them on the street corners at a nickel apiece. 
Where did they get the capital to buy a crate of 
apples, and why apples instead of lead pencils or 
shoelaces? 

The begging, unabashed, was everywhere, and I 
am reminded of a conversation overheard in a 
small hotel where I spent a few days in the fore- 
part of 1932. The hotel was in the West Forties, 
just east of Broadway, relatively new, well fur- 
nished, and I was staying there because in this 
convenient midtown location a room and bath 
were to be had for $10.50 a week. But its clientele, 
embarrassingly at times, was goons and hoodlums, 
looking like fiction characters, minor employees of 
the gambling and bootlegging factions, hired to 
protect deliveries and collections at a fairly low 
level. The general tone of the hotel and of the 
whole Depression-ridden neighborhood is in an 
anecdote which an especially formidable-looking 
hoodlum was telling two of his cronies as we all 
stood waiting one evening for an elevator in the 
lobby. 

**Here was this old guy," said the hoodlum, ‘‘not 
a bad-looking old guy, but I seen he was gonna 
put the bite on me. So just as he comes up to me 
I says to him, ‘Hey, buddy,’ I says, ‘could you let 
me have a dime for a cup of cawfee?’ Jeez, 
y oughta seen his face. I thought I'd dielaughing." 

Most of the good restaurants along Park Avenue 
were posting their menus outside to attract pass- 
ersby, and the prix fixe one-dollar dinner was a 
standard offering up and down the street in places 
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where a dollar today would fall short of paying for 
a cocktail. The usual breakfast price in cafeterias 
and drugstores was twenty cents, for orange juice, 
bacon and a fried egg, toast, and coffee. The 
hitch was that too many people could not afford 
these prices, or any prices at all. 

There may have been a breadline or two in 
Boston, but I do not remember seeing one. The 
most effective effort of that sort was the One-Cent 
Restaurant, opened by the Salvation Army a few 
doors off Scollay Square in a vacant store building 
which they had persuaded the owner to lend for 
the purpose. It contained the barest essentials of 
kitchen equipment and furnishings, but it did 
serve a steaming bowl of cereal with milk for one 
cent, and a fairly well-balanced meal could be 
had for a nickel. It was a model of what volunteer 
service could provide as direct relief, with a mini- 
mum of overhead and red tape, for those who 
needed it then and there. 


oun less realistic was the direct relief 
scheme proclaimed by Aimee Semple McPherson, 
who came to town in one of the bottom periods of 
the Depression on an evangelistic crusade. The 
reigning local queen of the headlines at the time 
was a young widow who had just been acquitted 
of the murder of her husband. Her trial lasted for 
weeks, and no aspect of her life and personality 
was too trivial for press attention. Of her house- 
wifely qualities one sob sister wrote, admiringly: 
“She keeps a very neat cell.” She was, without 
doubt, at the time of Aimee's arrival the most 
widely known woman in Massachusetts, and it 
was inevitable that they should team up. 

First on their agenda was an evening meeting 
in the Boston Arena, at which the young widow 
would be immersed by Aimee in a tank of water 
and *saved." This occasion drew an overflow 
crowd, indicating plainly that the young widow 
could be useful in other capacities, and it was 
announced that she would take charge of a great 
new welfare program — codirector with Aimee 
. was, I believe, her title — for distributing food 
parcels to the needy. 

The immersion in the tank had been a morning- 
paper story and consequently not covered by the 
Transcript. But as the Transcript s man responsible 
for news of Aimee from 9 to 2:45, it fell to me to 
cover the first distribution of the parcels. An 
unoccupied basement near Copley Square was the 
headquarters, but when Frank Colby, the 7ran- 
scribt photographer, and I arrived at the appointed 
hour, the young widow was the only person there, 
and the total largess for the needy consisted of two 
cardboard cartons, each containing about three 
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dollars worth of canned goods and staple food- 
stuffs. The cartons, she explained, were of course 
only samples; more would be forthcoming. But 
after Colby made a picture and we left, we heard 
no more about the young widow and the direct 
relief program, and whatever became of the two 
cartons of groceries we never learned. The deal 
with Aimee had cooled suddenly. 

I must say that during the week, more or less, in 
which I followed her activities, never once did 
Aimee fail to maintain her faultless facade of 
affability, graciousness to any and all of the press, 
and impenetrable aloofness from embarrassing 
questions. The same was not quite true of her 
entourage, one of whom was a comic figure of 
heroic dimensions, a bulky and unbelievably stu- 
pid young man whose name I have forgotten and 
who was always addressed as **Brother" by Sister 
Aimee and her staff. 

On the first morning of the assignment, I arrived 
at 9 o'clock at the large parlor of Aimee's suite 
in a second-rate hotel. Hersecretary, an extremely 
good-looking girl, invited me to wait until Sister 
was ready for visitors, and I was sitting there read- 
ing a paper when Brother came in. 

**G^morning," he said to the secretary and un- 
hesitatingly set a course for the door of what was 
obviously Sister's bedroom. 

The secretary, more sensitive than Brother to 
what his actions might imply to a third party, 
called out to him sharply. ‘Brother, Brother," 
she said, *'Sister isn’t up yet.” 

Brother came to a halt, but it was plain that the 
secretary's statement was causing no more than a 
“so what?" reaction in his thinking. The secretary 
was taking no chances that Brother would be able 
to add up the situation correctly without assist- 
ance. “Come and meet this reporter from the 
Transcript," said the secretary. Her tone was so 
firm that even Brother suddenly got the idea. I 
think he had failed altogether to notice my pres- 
ence up to that point. He came over to me, beam- 
ing. **Pleased to meetcha," said Brother, and sat 
down beside me. 

We conversed idly about Brother's adventures 
on tour, and we kept getting back to his main 
preoccupation, that his feet were giving him trou- 
ble. He was so talkative that I was curious about 
what he might say of the man who had been so 
egregiously identified with Aimee's affairs at the 
time of her famous *fkidnaping" a decade or so 
earlier. Brother's face darkened at the question. 

“Pm a man of God," Brother declared, al- 
though this was hardly the first impression a 
stranger gained of him, “and I don't believe in 
vilence. But when I think of what this little 
woman had to go through on account of him, I'd 
just like to get my hands on that son of a bitch !? 


Some companies expanded their business and 
profits right on through the Depression, but I 
doubt that any of us at the Transcript were aware 
of them. We were all so involved in the paper and 
so dependent on it that prosperity elsewhere, 
while the Transcript was faring so poorly, was 
inconceivable. I believe, on the basis of figures 
shown to me many years later, that the paper’s 
losses were overstated to us, but its circulation and 
advertising were certainly shrinking from month 
to month. 

The darkest news for us came every year or so 
with the announcement that all hands would meet 
in the city room at 3:15 to hear a report from the 
president of the company, George S. Mandell. 
We all liked him, a kindly, remote personality, an 
improbable executive for any sort of enterprise, 
let alone an evening paper. He was a devoted fox 
hunter and horseman, with a limp and a stoop 
from many tumbles, and his small, cluttered office 
usually contained several bits of tack that he had 
brought into town for repair. My chief visual 
memory of him is of his limping through the city 
room, swinging a bridle or stirrup leather, hum- 
ming to himself, and bowing and smiling to any- 
one who caught his eye. I doubt that he knew the 
names of half the staff. 

Turnouts for these meetings included only the 
news and editorial people and those who worked 
in the ‘‘counting room." The employees under 
various union contracts had no reason to attend, 
for they were not paying union dues for the pur- 
pose of negotiating wage cuts for themselves. I 
never heard of any wage cut being accepted by the 
typographical unions throughout the Depression 
and final years of the Transcript. (When I left the 
paper in 1936, the printers were said to be paid 
$57.50 a week, while Henry Claus, the editor and a 
really superior person, was down to $50 a week.) 

The meetings were brief, merely a formal ratifi- 
cation of rumors that had preceded them for 
weeks. The extreme rumor was, of course, that 
the Transcript would suspend publication, and I 
think we always felt bucked up, if not downright 
cheerful, when the Old Man would begin his 
statement with word that this was not so: the 
Transcript was not suspending publication. But it 
was true, he continued, that losses were mounting, 
and it was his sad duty to inform us that, effective 
immediately, all salaries would be reduced by, et 
cetera, et cetera. It was simply then a case of 
going home and breaking the news to the family: if 
things had been bad, they would now be worse. I 
think we felt as sorry for the Old Man, for being 
obliged to make such embarrassing announce- 
ments, as we did for ourselves. 

In certain other respects the Depression was 
more entertaining, especially in the great numbers 
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of important personages whom it was constantly 
whittling down to boy’s size. No sooner did one 
of these magnificoes perceive that the economy had 
"turned the corner," as the favored cliché of the 
time put it, than a new flurry of failures, fore- 
closures, and utterly novel disasters would break 
out. 


as reassuring speeches of President Hoover 
always seemed to presage some altogether new set- 
back. My friend E. B. Sargent, whose desk ad- 
joined mine in the city room, shared with me a 
joint stock account — small but absurdly active — 
and we picked up a point or so on many occasions 
by going short on odd lots whenever a presidential 
speech or message was imminent. The cyclical 
theorists, chart readers, economists, and rabbit’s- 
foot touchers never had such infallible short-term 
guidance as was theirs for the simple act of copper- 
ing the sanguine utterances of President Hoover. 
And like Prohibition and the Depression itself, 
there were times when it seemed as if he would be 
with us forever. His speeches seemed to me dull 
and much too long, impaired also by the mutter- 
ing monotone in which he read them and his 
occasional struggles with the odd word which he 
seemed to be encountering for the first time. 
*Auspices" was one which tormented him espe- 
cially, and I often wondered why he allowed in his 
text words that repeatedly trapped and tripped 
him. 

The great argument after a major speech by Mr. 
Hoover was not over whether one agreed or dis- 
agreed with it, but rather over what on earth the 
speech had meant. It was hard to call his position 
mistaken, for somewhere among his musings 
might lie quite an opposite possibility. I have 
always counted the following lines, on the likeli- 
hood of there being a second world war, as one of 
his more sibylline obfuscations: 


Certain types of propaganda are today fertilizing our 
soil for our entry into war. For instance, we are as- 
sured that a great war in Europe is inevitable. This 
is a half-truth. The setup in Europe has made a gen- 
eral war inevitable every hundred years since the 
Romans kept the peace. And until mankind makes 
much greater progress it will continue to be inevita- 
ble. But the pounding in of that phrase is either sen- 
sational journalistic speculation or European propa- 
ganda. Furthermore, it is dinned in our ears that we 
shall inevitably be drawn into this inevitable war. 
That depends upon our own will to keep out. 


No reader need have wondered, on the basis of 
this excerpt, whether war was imminent, for even 
as Mr. Hoover's article was emerging from the 
presses, in the September, 1939, issue of the Read- 
ers Digest, the great war had begun. 
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The organization of his material was even more 
painful: it was like listening to a long outline, laid 
out in sections and subsections, and at the begin- 
ning of each Mr. Hoover would tell the listener 
what he proposed to say in that section. He would 
then say it. The main subject would be divided 
into perhaps six principal headings, and these 
were identified and fully disclosed at the begin- 
ning: first, second, third, and so forth. But each of 
the principal headings proved to split into a series 
of subdivisions, also numbered, and it was dis- 
concerting to hear the speaker end Number Four 
and with the word *finally" go on to Number 
Five, only to find that he was nowhere near the 
end of anything and was in fact about to take up 
his principal heading Number Two, with Three, 
Four, Five, and Six as yet untouched. *Further" 
was another word that kept recurring unhappily; 
it always came out 'ffuther" or *'futhermore." 
Little is heard nowadays, in the Hoover saga, of 
how phenomenally unpopular he had become by 
the final year of his term. As Colonel Starling of 
the Secret Service said to us, on arriving in Boston 
with President Hoover after a bitter greeting from 
street crowds in Detroit in the 1932 campaign, 
**Itisn't a pleasant thing to see people run out and 
spit at the President of the United States." When 
Norman Thomas came to town from the Middle 
West in the same campaign, he reported, **Farm- 
ers are milking for sport." Corn, at Iowa loading 
points, was fetching some six or seven cents a 
bushel, and the well-to-do, of whom a few still 
remained, were hoarding canned goods against 
the threats of Milo Reno and his proposed *'farm- 
ers’ holiday." 

The real fun figures of the time were, of course, 
the bankers and financial experts. I had found 
in my teens that my bank would no more lend me 
money for playing the market than it would un- 
derwrite a system for shooting dice or betting on 
horses according to their post positions. It had 
astonished me, therefore, on settling down in 
Massachusetts at around the peak of the boom in 
the fall of 1928, to hear my new friends tell how 
their banks had helped them to buy the rather 
large blocks of Electric Bond and Share, Radio 
Corporation, Pennroad, and other favored securi- 
ties that they were holding. The banks were, in 
fact, no wiser than Joe Doakes. The 1929 crash 
in itself plunged many of them into insolvency, 
not because of a run by depositors who wanted to 
get their money out, but because the bank exam- 
iners found they had made loans so hopefully that 
they could no longer meet their obligations. 

One of the financial remedies attempted by the 
Hoover Administration was a ruling by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, whose name I recall as 
John W. Pole, that banks would be permitted to 
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carry bonds in their portfolios at par, without 
regard to the market price, which was often any- 
where from a half to a tenth of that figure. This 
remarkable concept received little or no comment 
at the time, and I have never heard it mentioned 
in the years that followed, but it still sounds to me 
like something out of Lewis Carroll. True, the 
resulting balance sheet might appease the exam- 
iners, but what was to happen to this delightful 
markup when the bank needed some fresh cash 
and tried to sell these same bonds? 

The investment trusts proved to have little more 
trading acumen than the man in the street, and 
many of them managed to trade themselves into 
extra losses during the long slide. Their method 
was simple: sell out at the bottom of a sharp 
decline; take courage at the next temporary rise 
and buy in at its top; repeat the performance as 
long as the capital lasts. Statisticians have esti- 
mated that many investment trusts would have 
been more successful had they invested at the peak 
of the boom in every company listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and then simply sat tight on 
their holdings for the next ten or twenty or thirty 
years. Much the same illness seemed to afflict the 
mutual funds in the sell-off of 1962, when the 
shrinkage of assets in all but a few funds proved to 
exceed the decline in the Dow-Jones averages. 

A few cool heads must have made great for- 
tunes in the Depression. I have in mind a Boston 
patriarch who converted all his securities into 
some millions in cash in 1928 and reinvested just 
before the bank holiday in 1933. His son explained 
the father's reasoning to me as follows: *If the 
country is going to hell, it won't make any differ- 
ence anyhow, but either the country is going to 
hell or else General Motors is dirt cheap at $14 a 
share." A whole building full of finance commit- 
tees and statistical wizards could have worked 
long and hard without reaching an equally profit- 
able conclusion. 


Tos was never quite able to make up its 
mind about Prohibition. Through the final years 
of it the city was under the thumb of a police 
lieutenant who made no bones about being the 
man in charge. His connections among the 
higher-ups were widely conjectured, but nothing 
of that sort ever came to light. He raided or not, 
as he saw fit, and that was that. The result was 
that drinking and bootlegging were tolerated in 
Boston, provided the surroundings were unattrac- 
tive. To buy a visitor a drink of whiskey in the 
bar frequented by newspapermen, one escorted 
him to a rather dirty basement kitchen where, 
surrounded by garbage cans and the splatter of 
dishwashing, the proprietor filled a tiny shot glass 


for the bon vivant from a pint bottle labeled 
Golden Wedding. Take it or leave it. 

New York, by contrast, had speakeasies in 
abundance for every taste and purse. The dollar 
volume in sales and in protection money must 
have been astronomical, for these were well- 
stocked, heavily patronized places that prided 
themselves on supplying almost any drink called 
for. 

I tried once, on returning from the wonders of 
New York, to expound the virtues of more variety 
in his bar inventory to the charming old Irishman 
who offered the supposed Golden Wedding and 
only one other item, needled beer. He had just 
set before me a small glass of needled beer, and I 
had laid my half-dollar for it on the bar. He lis- 
tened indulgently to my preachment. He looked 
at the small glass of beer, then at the half-dollar, 
then at me, and said with a winning smile, ‘“‘ This 
is all right." 

Of all the comic figures generated by the De- 
pression and Prohibition, I recall Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale as unique in his misconception of 
both issues. There were, of course, millions of 
others who had miscalculated the stock market 
and who were sure that Prohibition was a blessing, 
however much disguised, but few were so promi- 
nent and so excessively verbal as this revered 
economist. On financial subjects he managed to 
give the impression that it was the market that had 
made the mistake rather than himself, and he 
continued to make countless speeches on economic 
affairs long after another man in his position 
might have seriously considered taking up some 
new line of work. He was a rabid Prohibitionist, 
and during the year that I worked on the Boston 
Herald, before shifting to the Transcript, I covered 
a big Symphony Hall meeting of drys who turned 
out to get the straight of it all from the learned 
professor. I reported him at length in the Herald, 
but no one seemed to take his figures amiss, with 
the result that I sent a letter about them to the 
editor of the Commonweal, which was very nearly 
the only respectable anti-Prohibition weekly of 
that time. The letter, published in its issue of 
November 6, 1929, was as follows: 


In your issue of October 16 there is a reference to 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale upon which I should 
like to elaborate somewhat. 

On October 13 Professor Fisher spoke on Prohibi- 
tion here in Boston, and if my ears heard him cor- 
rectly, he offered the following mathematical absurd- 
ity: a) that drinking today is some 15 percent in extent 
of pre-Prohibition drinking; b) that from 1920, the 
advent of Prohibition, the dry move showed a steady 
gain until 1925; c) that from 1925 to date, one half of 
this gain was lost. 

May I suggest that a graphical representation of 
this hypothesis would show that, taking pre-Prohibi- 
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tion consumption as a basis of 100, Professor Fisher's 
graph would have to drop to minus 70 in order to 
“lose half of its gain," and wind up at plus 15? 

Just what degree of drinking is represented by 
minus 70? 


1. THE lean summers of the Depression, I used 
to spend a week or ten days of my vacation with 
the coast guard, on one of its regular patrols. A 
reporter who could write an ordinarily interesting 
account of a patrol was always welcomed by the 
service as a wardroom guest, and the only cost to 
him was his mess bill, which ranged anywhere 
from $5 to $10 a week. Why more newspapermen 
did not avail themselves of these pleasures I have 
never understood, for it was like having an ocean- 
going yacht at your disposal along the coast of 
northern New England. Every patrol yielded its 
magnificent seafaring scenes and some bizarre 
adventure, and Prohibition often intruded in all 
its absurdity. 

One summer a year or two before Repeal, I was 
enjoying a cruise on the spacious old cutter Tahoe. 
We anchored off a small air station that the coast 
guard had recently set up at Salem Willows, 
and the officers were whiling away the day by 
taking rides, hospitably offered by the station's 
commander, in a new amphibious plane. Sud- 
denly came radio instructions to locate and 
shadow the rumrunner Pronto, then at sea some 
thirty-five miles east of Gloucester and seeking to 
make a shore contact that night with a speedboat 
from the Cape Ann area. So ran the message 
from Intelligence. 

The people in a navy or coast guard vessel al- 
ways count that day lost when the ship's movie is 
not shown, and an hour or so after clearing Salem 
the captain decreed it time for the show. Evening, 
the usual time, might find us otherwise engaged, 
he felt, and he was quite right. 

I came on deck at the end of the movie, just 
after sunset. The afterglow was fading, and the 
sea and clouds were a pearly gray, an opalescent 
effect. The Tahoe’s engines were stopped. I 
realized suddenly that I was looking at our quarry, 
the Pronto, lying motionless in the twilight calm, 
hardly a hundred yards away: a 110-foot converted 
subchaser from World War I, powered by twin- 
screw diesels. Her home port was Bridgetown, 
capital of Barbados, and she was so deeply laden 
with her cargo of Belgian alcohol that she looked, 
with scarcely any freeboard, almost like a small 
submarine. Two salty-looking characters in rub- 
ber boots and black oilskins were lounging outside 
her wheelhouse, and even as I stood gaping at the 
first genuine rummy I had seen in operation, they 
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disappeared inside, and almost immediately 
Pronto made off toward the west. 

The prodigious game of tag that followed, car- 
ried on at a speed of about twelve knots, could not 
have been more exciting at ten times that speed. 
Taho?s maximum was around thirteen knots, 
about two more than Pronto seemed to have, but 
the rummy’s short turning radius, with her twin 
screws, kept the contest even, and she could be off 
on a new course by the time we were just beginning 
to swing around in pursuit. It was easy to keep 
Pronto in sight in the twilight, but if she once got 
beyond the reach of our searchlights in the dark, 
we should probably lose her. The cutter had no 
right to interfere with a vessel of foreign registry on 
the high seas, so that all Tahoe could do was 
watch the rummy in the hope of capturing or 
destroying the speedboat that was seeking to take 
part of her cargo ashore, and, at any rate, of pre- 
venting their contact. 

The situation was exasperating to Tahoe s cap- 
tain. After several especially quick changes of 
course, just before dark, he ordered a seaman 
armed with a machine gun to report to the bridge. 
A round-faced youngster responded, looking much 
too young to be lugging so threatening a weapon. 
*Get down there on the port rail and stand by," 
the captain ordered. ‘‘Don’t fire until I give the 
order." But then, as the boy was scuttling away 
with his gun, still within hearing, the captain 
shouted, somewhat ambiguously it seemed to me, 
“PII fill the bastard full of lead!” 

I was enchanted, waiting for what might hap- 
pen next. Out of such stuff are international inci- 
dents made. Botb vessels were on a straight course, 
Tahoe about a hundred yards astern of Pronto 
and coming up on her with our two-knot advan- 
tage of speed. 7ahoe's cutwater was headed di- 
rectly for the exact center of Pronto's stern, and 
Pronto seemed to be slowing. With a collision only 
a few feet away, 7 ahoe turned ever so slightly and 
swept past the rummy. At the same time there 
was a great thumping, smashing of glass, shouts, 
and angry words. 

My first thought was that the lad with the ma- 
chine gun must have cut loose on his own, and I 
hurried out to the wing of the bridge to look. Our 
bow wave was just rolling across Pronto’s deck, and 
the two salty characters in oilskins were knee-deep 
in water as they ran to close a hatch on the bow. 
The thumping sounds were continuing and proved 
to be a barrage of potatoes, from the large, venti- 
lated lockers on deck where we stored our vegeta- 
bles, which two or three dozen of Tahoe’s people 
were heaving at Pronto’s wheelhouse. 

Pronto dodged and twisted, barely within the 
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reach of our searchlights, until around midnight, 
when she laid a course for the tip of Nova Scotia, 
her shore arrangements a failure for the time 
being. As she settled on her new course, a jaunty 
blinker message in Morse came from her: ‘“Thanks 
for the spuds. Look out for the rocks. Good 
night." 

Potatoes, I learned, were the usual missiles in 
harassment of the rumrunners. Another favored 
tactic was for a cutter to lie alongside to windward 
of a rummy, as near as possible, and blow her 
boiler tubes, giving the rummy a thick coating of 
soot. But Pronto's time was running out. Abouta 
week after I had returned to Boston, a short para- 
graph with a New London dateline brought word 
that Pronto had been rammed and sunk the night 
before off the Connecticut coast by U.S.C.G. 
cutter Argo, and what became of the two salty 
characters in black oilskins, I never did learn. 

Whenlegalliquor returned with Repeal in 1953, 
Boston was no better prepared for the occasion 
than it had been for Prohibition. It was a festive 
evening, the crowds were enormous, and the 
drinks in general not very attractive. The Scollay 
Square neighborhood served whatever was called 
for — Scotch, rye, bourbon, brandy — but in 
many places it all came out of the same bottle. 
Jake Wirth's, the old-time German restaurant, was 
celebrated for its varieties of draft beer in pre- 
Prohibition days, but the fine Latin motto carved 
above its bar mirror, (Suum Cuique,” had been 
only a mockery during the long near-beer interval. 
Now, jammed to capacity with ecstatic beer 
drinkers, Wirth's was coming into its own again. 

On a roundup of the evening for the Transcript, 
I dropped in at Wirth's to get a few pointers on 
beer. Wirth's headwaiter, who worked for the 
restaurant for sixty-five years, was known to the 
world as “Pop,” a slender little man who always 
wore a black draft cap and whose manner with 
customers, in contrast with that of German waiters 
in general, was always charmingly urbane. I 
found him at the fringe of the crush around the 
bar, watching reflectively the customers, who were 
acting as if this were the last chance at a seidel of 
beer they would ever have in their lives. 

Pop was embarrassed when I asked him about 
the beer, but he was too fastidious a host and too 
conscientious a restaurateur to lie about it. Re- 
grettably, he said, Mr. Wirth had been so late in 
applying for the new liquor license that it had not 
yet been granted. 

“You mean —” I began, with a nod toward the 
merrymakers at the bar. 

*Right," said Pop. “Near beer. 
beer, the same as yesterday." 


Still near 


CUBA 


AND THE 


NUCLEAR RISK 


BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Those of a skeptical nature in the United Kingdom and in France have raised the question of whether the 
Uniled States could be trusted to defend the NATO countries in all contingencies, and if not, whether it might 


be wiser to have a nuclear striking force of European origin. This is Warrer LippMANN’s resounding an- 


swer, which he delivered in Paris on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Paris HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


He closing years of the nineteenth century were 
also the closing years of the period of American 
isolation. The American doctrine of isolation was 
formulated by our first President: “The great rule 
of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as possible." 
For, he went on to say, “Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation." ‘This was the rule that we lived 
by with only a brief interlude, during the Wilson 
Administration, until well into the Second World 
War. 

Today that original American doctrine has been 
reversed. Now we act on the principle that the 
vital interests of Europe are the vital interests of 
America. But in addition to this, there is some- 
thing radically new in our situation. If there were 
not something radically new, we could devote all 
our resources to working out the economic and 
social and political connections of that greater 
community to which Europe and the Americas 
belong. But while we must develop this greater 
community, the time we live in calls for more than 
that, and our problems are of a different kind. 

It is not only that isolation has ended. It is that 
we have begun to live in the first years of the 
nuclear age. Ours is an epoch when the rivalry of 
two great social orders includes a rivalry in 
nuclear arms. We were very conscious of that fact 
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during the crisis over Cuba. For in Cuba there 
was, for the first time in history, the kind of grim 
and deadly confrontation which could have led to 
thermonuclear war. 

As a scientific phenomenon, the nuclear age 
began in 1945 with the explosion of the first 
nuclear bomb. But in world relations the nuclear 
age really began about ten years later. Until 
nearly the end of the forties, the United States 
was the only nuclear power in the world. In 1949, 
the Soviet Union exploded a nuclear device. But 
it was not until the middle of the fifties that the 
Soviet Union began to have an armory of nuclear 
weapons. Beginning about 1955, the West had 
ceased to have a monopoly of nuclear weapons, 
and by the end of the 1950s, the Soviet Union had 
become a very formidable nuclear power. 

Since 1955 there have existed in the world two 
rival and conflicting coalitions armed with nuclear 
weapons. They are in conflict at many points on 
the globe. They distrust profoundly each other's 
purposes. 

The essential and novel fact in the contemporary 
conflict, which distinguishes it radically from the 
great conflicts of the past — as, for example, that 
between Islam and Christendom — is that the 
two coalitions possess nuclear weapons. ‘These 
weapons differ from all other weapons, even those 
used as recently as the Second World War, in 
that they carry with them not only a greater quan- 
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tity of violence but violence of a radically different 
order and kind. 

In the wars of the prenuclear age, which ended 
with the bomb on Hiroshima, a victorious power 
was an organized state which could impose its 
terms on the vanquished. War damage, though 
great, was not irreparable, as we can see in the 
recovery of Europe and of the Soviet Union. 

But after a full nuclear exchange, such as the 
United States and the Soviet Union are now capa- 
ble of, there might well be over a hundred million 
dead. After the destruction of the great urban 
centers of the northern hemisphere, with the con- 
tamination of the earth, the water, and the air, 
there would be no such recovery as we have known 
after the two world wars of this century. 

For all practical purposes, the devastation 
would be irreparable. The United States has the 
power to reduce Soviet society to a smoldering 
ruin, leaving the survivors shocked and starving 
and diseased. In an exchange of nuclear weapons, 
it is estimated coolly by our American experts that 
the Soviet Union could kill between thirty and 
seventy million Americans. I hesitate to say what 
would happen to Europe, whether or not it had a 
nuclear force of its own. But it is a fact that the 
Soviet Union has far more medium-range mis- 
siles capable of reaching Europe than it has long- 
range missiles capable of reaching the United 
States. 

A war of that kind would be followed by a 
savage struggle for existence as people crawled 
out of their cellars, and all the democracies would 
have to be converted into military dictatorships 
in order to keep some semblance of order among 
the desperate survivors. 

All that I have said has been said before. But it 
has not been said by men who have lived through 
an actual confrontation which could have pro- 
duced such a catastrophe. If anyone wishes to 
understand the American position in the Cuban 
crisis and the American attitude toward military 
power in the world today, he must remember that 
responsible Americans do not dare to forget the 
reality of the nuclear age. I know some of these 
men. They live with these realities. For that rea- 
son, they do not find themselves in close sympathy 
with those Europeans who talk as if nuclear 
weapons were merely a bigger and better kind of 
artillery, and who think that the new weapons are 
subject to the same rules of warfare and of diplo- 
macy as were the old. 


oes nuclear weapons mean mutual suicide, 
the paramount rule of policy in this age is that, 
as between the nuclear powers, there can be no 
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important change in the status quo brought about 
by the threat of force or by the use of force. 
Nuclear war cannot be used, as war has been used 
in the past, as an instrument of national policy. 
The Cuban affair has much to teach us about the 
nature of diplomacy in the nuclear age. 

The United States has for some time possessed 
a marked superiority in nuclear weapons. ‘This 
superiority was quite sufficient to deter the Soviet 
Union from using or from threatening to use 
nuclear weapons to enforce its purposes in Cuba. 
But our superiority was not sufficient to permit 
the United States to use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons to enforce all of our own purposes in 
Cuba. 

President Kennedy was able to prevail because, 
having the power to achieve a limited objective, 
he had the wisdom to narrow his objective to what 
he had the power to achieve. 

Thus, he had the power to deter the Soviet 
Union from attempting to break the blockade by 
Soviet naval action and by the threat of Soviet 
nuclear missiles. But the President himself could 
not use America’s nuclear power to bring about 
the overthrow of Castro and the liquidation of a 
Communist regime in Cuba. 

It was manifestly unthinkable to use nuclear 
weapons against Cuba. They had no relevance 
to the Cuban problem. It would have been an 
incalculable risk to invade and occupy Cuba at 
the risk of retaliatory military action against 
Berlin, action which could have escalated into 
nuclear war. The President adopted limited 
objectives which could be achieved by limited 
means. He demanded the removal of the Soviet 
strategic missiles. He did not demand the removal 
of the Castro regime or even of the Cuban de- 
fensive missiles. 

The President was able to achieve the ob- 
jectives to which he limited himself. Soviet 
nuclear power was neutralized by American nu- 
clear power, and in the Cuban area, the United 
States also had overwhelming land, sea, and air 
forces which were quite capable of destroying or 
capturing the Soviet missiles. The Soviet govern- 
ment had no conventional forces in the Caribbean 
area, and once its nuclear power was neutralized, 
it had no other force it could use. 

This was, as I see it, the military rationale of 
the Cuban affair. But I hasten to add that, while 
the confrontation ended peaceably, it was possible 
that things might have got out of hand in Moscow 
or in Washington. There were rash men in both 
places. But for several reasons things did not get 
out of hand. First of all, Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Kennedy have intimate knowledge of nuclear 
weapons, and they have a poignant personal real- 
ization of the meaning of nuclear war. For another 


reason, throughout the crisis, the two heads of 
government kept channels of personal and official 
communication open. 

Finally, and decisively, the United States, which 
had overall nuclear superiority and conventional 
superiority around Cuba, was careful to avoid the 
ultimate catastrophic mistake of nuclear diplo- 
macy, which would be to surround the adversary 
and to leave him no way to retreat. 

Washington did not forget that while nuclear 
war would be suicidal lunacy, it is an ever-present 
possibility. Nuclear war will not be prevented by 
fear of nuclear war. For, however lunatic it might 
be to commit suicide, a great power, if it is cor- 
nered, if all the exits are barred, if it is forced to 
choose between suicide and unconditional sur- 
render, is quite likely to go to war. 

This is one of the facts of life in the middle of the 
twentieth century. It is as much a fact as the 
existence of the megaton bomb itself, and it is a 
fact which must be given weight in the calculation 
of national policy. It was kept constantly in mind 
in the calculation of our Cuban policy. 

There is a line of intolerable provocation and 
humiliation beyond which popular and govern- 
mental reactions are likely to become uncon- 
trollable. It is the business of the governments 
to find out where that line is, and to stay well 
back of it. 

Those who do not understand the nature of war 
in the nuclear age, those who think that war today 
is what war was in the past regard these careful 
attempts of statesmen not to carry provocation 
beyond the tolerable limits as weakness and soft- 
ness and appeasement. 

The Chinese do not understand the nuclear age, 
and they charge the Russians with appeasement 
for drawing back in Cuba. There are a good 
many people in the West who do not understand 
the nuclear age, and they are forever charging us 
with appeasement because we do not brandish the 
nuclear bomb in all our controversies with the 
Soviet Union. But prudence in seeking not to 
drive your opponent into a corner is not weakness 
and softness and appeasement. It is sanity and 
common sense and a due regard for human life. 

It has, I know, been said in Europe that the 
United States has always had a special interest in 
Cuba, and that therefore the firm stand of the 
President is no proof that the United States would 
be equally firm in, let us say, Berlin. 

Our answer to these skeptics must begin, I 
think, by asking them to look at what the United 
States was actually firm about in Cuba. It was 
firm, as I have already pointed out, about the 
Soviet strategic weapons in Cuba, which, in the 
American view, were offensive because they were 
good only for a first strike. Had the missiles been 
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put in place, they would have changed seriously 
the balance of nuclear power in the world. 

The United States deployed its whole military 
power, nuclear and conventional, against such an 
alteration of the status quo. It would do the same, 
and for the same kind of reason, if the Soviet 
Union moved with military force against Berlin 
or against any other point which is critically 
important to the maintenance of the status quo in 
the balance of strategic power. 

But the United States did not use its power to 
unseat Castro or to crusade against Communism. 
It did not use its power for political or ideological 
ends. In my opinion, it will not risk a nuclear 
war in Europe over anything less than that for 
which it risked war in Cuba — that is to say, a 
radical move against the balance of strategic 
power. That is why the United States will defend 
the physical freedom of West Berlin. But it will 
not risk a nuclear war over political and juridical 
issues. 


I SHALL venture now to say a few words about 
the relations of the United States and Western 
Europe in regard to the world balance of power. 
During the Cuban confrontation it was evident 
in Washington that the crucial decisions were 
being made without consultation with our Euro- 
pean allies. I would not for a moment minimize 
how hard it is for great and proud nations to feel 
that they are being taken to the brink of catas- 
trophe while the outcome is being determined in 
Washington and Moscow. 

As I understand what went on, our allies were 
not consulted in the Cuban crisis because of the 
belief that the risk of war would have been much 
increased. The American intention was to react 
sharply, but to react for a limited aim and with 
limited means. Had this intention become known 
before it was announced — and in a consultation 
it would almost surely have become known — 
there was a probability that the Soviet govern- 
ment would take the initiative either by pro- 
claiming defiantly the presence of the missiles or 
by denouncing the proposed quarantine as an act 
of piracy. 

Had that denunciation been made before the 
quarantine was proclaimed and enforced, both 
Moscow and Washington would have been com- 
mitted to a collision course. Mr. Kennedy could 
not have gone backward. Mr. Khrushchev could 
not have done what in fact he did do, which was 
to accept the quarantine in what was, it seems to 
me, a rather elegant and nonchalant way. 

Whether or not you think the American reason 
for not consulting Europe was a good reason, I 
think I am right in saying that our experience in 
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the confrontation has confirmed us in the view 
that the command of nuclear power to balance 
Soviet nuclear power cannot be divided or shared. 

The directing of the nuclear power of the 
Western world is like driving a car on a hair- 
raising mountain road. Only one man can sit at 
the wheel. Others in the car can help to decide, 
before he starts, whether to take the mountain 
road or to seek a safer though longer one. But 
once the road is chosen, once the objective, the 
policy, the strategic plan have been agreed to by 
consultation as a shared responsibility, there can 
be only one driver at the wheel. And while the 
other passengers may not wholly like him, whether 
or not they think he is a very good driver, it is still 
safer for all concerned than if there were two or 
three drivers trying to grab the steering wheel at 
the same time. 

The Cuban confrontation demonstrated, we 
believe, not only that the command of nuclear 
power is indivisible; it demonstrated also the im- 
portance of conventional military power when 
nuclear power has been balanced and neutralized. 
The United States prevailed in Cuba because, 
after nuclear power had been neutralized, it had 
powerful conventional weapons. 

The American position in this matter should 
not be misunderstood. The United States gov- 
ernment is not interested in maintaining for itself 
a monopoly of nuclear weapons in the Western 
alliance. The United States does believe that 
within our alliance all nuclear forces, European 
and American, should be effectively integrated — 
that is to say, they should have agreed targets, 
intimate reciprocal intelligence, and, for the 
moments of decision, a unified command. 

The American position is based not only on a 
conviction as to how Western nuclear forces should 
be directed; it is based also on the realization that 
the United States cannot afford to provide the 
nuclear power of the Western alliance, and con- 
tribute a disproportionate amount to the conven- 
tional defense of Europe, and in addition continue 
to meet its obligations in Asia and in Latin 
America. We believe that before the European 
nations, severally or jointly, commit themselves 
to the gigantic cost of becoming nuclear powers, 
they should realize that the American nuclear 
power is adequate, that it cannot be duplicated 
quickly, that all of Western Europe combined 
will almost certainly not make a nuclear force 
capable of substituting for the force which the 
Americans have built up in the past seventeen 
years. 

At the same time, as the Cuban affair illustrated 
visibly, conventional forces are essential to the de- 
fense of Europe. The United States cannot afford 
to fulfill its worldwide obligations and also carry 
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the main burden of the conventional defense of 
Europe. Europe cannot create an adequate nu- 
clear force and also adequate conventional forces; 
it seems to us essential as a practical matter that 
there be for the time being a division of labor. 

Does this mean that Europe must leave the 
nuclear defense of the Western world to the United 
States? For some years to come, we believe that 
this is unavoidable, for it would take many years 
before Europe could have effective nuclear forces. 
It does mean that Europe must trust the honor and 
the competence of its American ally in providing 
and managing what will be at least 90 percent of 
all of the nuclear forces of the Western alliance. 

Does this mean, as it is said, that we are asking 
Europe to supply the infantry while we supply the 
artillery? It does not mean that. The Cuban 
crisis proved conclusively that we prevailed not 
only because we had the nuclear power to neu- 
tralize Soviet nuclear power but because we also 
had superior conventional forces in the Carib- 
bean. 

It is all very well to call these conventional 
forces the infantry. But, in fact, they consisted of 
naval ships, air forces, paratroopers, and marines. 
To those who tell us that we are trying to monop- 
olize the big weapons which give prestige, or that 
we are trying to reduce Europe to the prosaic role 
of supplying the foot soldiers, my reply is that we 
are providing for the defense of Europe a big share 
— perhaps a disproportionate share — of the con- 
ventional forces, including the foot soldiers. 

There are times, I must confess, when we forget 
our own faults — they are always easy to forget — 
and when we become restless at being told again 
and again that we cannot be relied upon to fulfill 
our commitments involving Berlin and Germany 
and France, that we are soft and weak, that we 
care about Cuba and the western hemisphere but 
not about Europe, and that we do not understand 
Communism and its challenge. 

We feel that we have earned the right to be 
trusted when we say that the vital interests of 
European security and prosperity are also the vital 
interests of the United States. Europe has been 
growing spectacularly in unity and in affluence, 
and we have looked upon this not as the rise of a 
rival power, but as a success in which we rejoice 
and in which we share. 

To Europeans I say, trust us not to desert you 
or to betray you. Believe me when I tell you 
that the contemporary American superiority in 
nuclear weapons, which will pass away in the 
course of time, is a burden and not something that 
Americans are happy about. They do not gloat 
about it. They regard it as a grim, costly, danger- 
ous responsibility which through no ambition of 
their own they find themselves committed to. 
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He has recently completed a two-year study of teacher education, the resulls of which will be published by Houghton 


Mifflin this spring in a book entitled THE MISEDUCATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


| see most educational controversies, the 
training of teachers for the public schools is a 
subject that generates continuous heat. A kind of 
rhythm characterizes other issues — why Johnny 
can't read, or college freshmen can't write, why 
IO tests are unreliable, or whether schools should 
be palaces; such controversies wax and wane. 
But the problem of how best to prepare teachers, 
being central to everything else in education, is a 
war without end. ‘The traditional combatants, 
professors of academic subjects versus professors 
of education, have held a series of disarmament 
conferences in the last few years which, while 
not producing any substantive results, have eased 
the tension a bit. Still, the basic quarrel abides, 
and the cannonading continues from both sides, 
often rather wide of the right targets. 

During the past two years, I have visited, for 
periods of from a day to a week, sixty-three insti- 
tutions that train teachers — universities, multi- 
purpose colleges, liberal arts colleges, and teachers 
colleges, in all sections of the country and repre- 
senting all types of programs now in operation. 
I have looked especially at the preparatory pro- 
grams for teachers of academic subjects, both the 
liberal arts and the professional part, and I have 
examined the graduate programs leading to the 
numerous masters’ and doctors’ degrees in educa- 
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tion. I have visited about two hundred classes in 
both academic and professional subjects; have 
talked with many hundreds of administrators, 
students, and members of the faculty; have read 
through a small library of books, reports, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, and periodicals; have exam- 
ined several thousand transcripts of credit for 
graduates of education programs; have attended 
innumerable educational meetings, conferences, 
seminars, and conventions; and in sundry other 
ways have acquainted myself with the massive 
industry of professional education. 

It has been, I regret to say, a cheerless experi- 
ence. When all the complexity of the field is rec- 
ognized and all the necessary qualifications made, 
the simple fact remains that the education of 
American teachers, school administrators, and 
other professionals is more often a failure than a 
success. This is so because neither the liberal arts 
nor the professional component of these training 
programs comes even close to its theoretical goal. 

In the first place, the field of professional educa- 
tion, which controls the training programs for 
teachers and administrators, has become an un- 
wieldy, slow-witted, bureaucratic colossus, stand- 
ing on a slippery foundation built on sand. It is 
the most poorly defined, formless field in higher 
education. It is the most derivative, taking its 
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substance from the academic fields of psychology, 
history, philosophy, and the social sciences, all of 
which it has digested badly while adding little 
that is uniquely its own. Because it has failed 
to bring a unifying theory into this multifarious- 
ness, its training programs continue to be con- 
structed on tenuous and untested hypotheses, or 
on whatever is expedient in a given instance. 


^. edd education does not yet know how 
much or what kind of professional preparation is 
needed by teachers and administrators, it has 
constructed a plenitude of mandatory training 
programs on the assumption that it does. These 
programs, despite a long history of inadequacy, 
remain frozen into law in state certification re- 
quirements. More important, those who run 
teacher-training programs have become frozen 
in their own thinking and are now far too busy 
managing an established business with a rapid 
growth rate to have much time or inclination for 
the examination of first principles. 

Education has been corrupted by money and 
power. It is a big business. It turns out a quarter 
of all the undergraduate degrees awarded by 
American institutions, and in 1963 will graduate 
about 150,000 persons eligible to teach in public 
schools, a good many of whom will not teach, and 
a good many more of whom will not teach long. It 
awards half of all masters’ degrees, and more doc- 
tors’ degrees, by a sizable margin, than any other 
single academic field. To man this giant machine, 
the field has well over 20,000 full-time faculty, 
making it second in size only to the field of Eng- 
lish. Outside the institutions themselves, there is a 
constellation of large professional and service or- 
ganizations that is an integral part of the educa- 
tion machine. All this has happened in an aston- 
ishingly short time, and success has seduced the 
field into arrogance and administrative busywork 
and away from basic concerns. 

Thus, one of the reasons that the education of 
American teachers is fundamentally a failure is 
that professional education, which constructs and 
controls the training programs, has extremely poor 
credentials as an academic discipline. The fact 
that it has won recognition as such a discipline, 
which it has done through the abdication of re- 
sponsibility by the liberal arts departments, is 
not a qualification; it merely makes possible the 
building of more academic empires on sandy 
foundations. 

This general disability, as well as the specific 
ills that education is heir to, is mostly traceable, as 
it would be in any other field, to the faculty. It is 
an indecorous thing to say and is obviously offen- 
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sive to educationists, but it is the truth, and it 
should be said: the intellectual caliber of the edu- 
cation faculty is the fundamental limitation of the 
field. Because no educational program can tran- 
scend the quality of its faculty, any long-range 
improvement in teacher training will have to wait 
upon improvement in those who staff schools and 
departments of education. Although a good many 
men of excellent ability are to be found in educa- 
tion, particularly among the younger faculty, their 
number is minute in relation to the whole. 

Yet the preparatory programs for public school 
teachers are chiefly under the de facto supervision 
of the education faculty. It is here that admission 
to the training programs is controlled, here that 
the programs themselves are constructed, here 
that the future teacher accumulates courses in 
education and pedagogy, here that he develops 
whatever professional outlook he has, here that, 
hopefully, he learns what to do with what, hope- 
fully, he has acquired from his academic courses. 
Cardinal Newman, who wrote one of the great 
treatises on liberal education, saw only one reason 
for courses: ‘‘The general principles of any study 
you may learn by books at home; but the detail, 
the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes it 
live in us, you must catch all these from those in 
whom it already lives." It does not live in the 
greatest part of the present education faculty; in 
this unfortunate fact lies education's greatest 
problem. 

Weak students gravitate to weak faculties. 
Education students, along with students in agri- 
culture and business administration, fill the lower 
ranks of the academic ladder. Every major study 
of the subject, beginning with a classic one in the 
state of Pennsylvania in 1928-1932 and coming 
down to very recent ones, has arrived at the same 
conclusion: education students show up badly, 
both in achievement and native ability, when 
compared with students in other fields — a fact 
that has been known informally throughout 
higher education for half a century. Teaching 
attracts poor students for a combination of aca- 
demic, social, and economic reasons, but the bland 
acceptance of this condition by the education 
faculty, its failure to weed out the incompetent 
and to raise its standards of admission and per- 
formance create a circular problem: a weak 
faculty maintains low standards that attract weak 
students; together they deter better faculty from 
entering the field and raising standards that would 
attract better students into better programs. ‘‘All 
other reforms," as John Dewey once observed, 
*are conditioned upon reform in the quality and 
character of those who engage in the teaching 
profession." 

Some headway is being made. A great many 


teacher-training programs that used to take any- 
one who appeared at the door have raised admis- 
sion standards in recent years. A grade average of 
C or a shade better is becoming a common re- 
quirement in these programs. This is helpful, 
though it may not in itself mean much. Grade 
averages are most significant when one knows 
what the quality of the instruction is, what the 
grading practices are, and what groups a given 
student is competing against. A C average is not 
an impressive requirement, especially in teachers 
colleges and state colleges, if one is trying to edu- 
cate educators, nor is it commensurate with grade 
averages for entrance to professional programs in 
other fields. Still, the grade requirement is on the 
rise and in time should make some difference in 
the quality of teacher turned out. 

No headway is being made, so far as I can see, 
on admissions standards at the all-important grad- 
uate level. With the exception of students enrolled 
in the so-called Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
grams, who are usually capable persons, candi- 
dates for the masters’ and doctors’ degrees are 
rarely screened in education as they are in other 
fields. Ironically, it is often easier for one to be 
admitted to graduate study in education than to 
undergraduate programs in the same institution. 
A bachelor’s degree which might be twenty years 
old and from a third-rate institution is often ade- 
quate for admission, especially to those advanced- 
degree programs that are wholly under the control 
of the education division. Whatever reasons there 
may have been historically for taking low-caliber 
people in the training programs for teachers, there 
has never been and certainly is not now any 
reason for taking them in the graduate programs. 
The ramifying influence of low standards in grad- 
uate education is painfully clear: the masters and 
doctors turned out become administrators who 
hire teachers, construct curricula, and set stan- 
dards in public schools; they also staff professional 
associations, accrediting agencies, and become 
professors of education. 


3 es education courses themselves deserve their 
ill repute. Most of them are indeed puerile, repe- 
titious, dull, and ambiguous — incontestably. 
Two factors make them this way: the limitations 
of the instructor, and the limitations of subject 
matter that has been remorselessly fragmented, 
subdivided, and inflated, and that in many in- 
stances was not adequate in its uninflated state. 
That some teachers and courses in education can 
be found to equal the best in the academic areas is 
a happy fact. A course in the history of education, 
taught by, say, Lawrence Cremin of Columbia 
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Teachers College, or a course in the psychological 
theories of how young people learn things, taught 
by Ernest Hilgard of Stanford, or one in the meth- 
ods of teaching high school English, taught by 
Edward Gordon of Yale — such courses could be 
as valuable as any on the campus. But the mere 
effort needed to identify the intellectual leaders or 
the outstanding teachers in professional education 
today testifies to their scarcity. 

The principal subjects of the professional cur- 
riculum — teaching methods, practice teaching, 
and the educational aspects of history, philosophy, 
and psychology — are almost never taught and 
the textbooks almost never written by persons who 
are themselves trained historians, philosophers, 
psychologists, or proven experts in teaching. 
Hence, there is nothing more obvious in the typical 
education class, apart from the remarkable docil- 
ity of the students, than the lack of real depth and 
scholarship on the part of the instructor. Fre- 
quently, a strong strain of anti-intellectualism is 
discernible. Frequently, utilitarianism takes the 
place of intellectualism, the *'tender-minded" 
approach, as William James called it, takes the 
place of the “‘tough-minded,” the ritualistic takes 
the place of the realistic, the uncritical acceptance 
of shibboleths takes the place of the critical anal- 
ysis of ideas. There is a universal devotion to the 
*discussion method," which most often signifies, 
as it does in public schools, an aimless, generalized 
bull session. Great use is also made of group 
dynamics, field trips, panel discussions, student- 
directed projects, and an infinite variety of movies 
and other visual aids; these devices no doubt have 
their uses, one of which seems to be to kill time. 

The best students are repelled by all this, the 
average ones are bored, the poor are pleased. 
With the exception of practice teaching, which is 
not really a course, the professional curriculum for 
teachers is perhaps 50 to 75 percent water. At the 
graduate level, the dilution is often much higher. 

Apart from the question of quality, the quantity 
of education courses required or permitted in 
teacher training also deserves the harsh things 
that are usually said about it. This is one of the 
oldest issues between the academician, who has 
traditionally inveighed against what he regarded 
as an excessive number of education courses, and 
the educationist, who has usually claimed that the 
number of courses is quite modest and reasonable. 
Nobody, so far as I could discover in surveying 
results of educational research, had tried to collect 
information on the subject from the only reliable 
source that exists, the transcripts of credit for 
graduates of the various education programs. I 
therefore gathered a representative sample of 
such transcripts from thirty-two institutions and 
made numerous calculations from them. 
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The transcripts indicate, among many other 
things, that the preparing institutions go far be- 
yond state certification requirements in education 
courses. Elementary school teachers get an aver- 
age of forty-nine semester hours in education, 
while the average requirement for state licensure is 
twenty-four. Secondary school teachers get about 
twenty-seven semester hours, while the average 
state requirement is eighteen. Elementary school 
teachers, that is, spend about 40 percent of their 
four years of college taking education courses in 
such subjects as Educational Psychology (usually 
three or four courses under different names but 
covering about the same material), Audio-Visual 
Aids, Personal and Community Hygiene, and Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum; they also take a seem- 
ingly endless series of discrete courses in how to 
teach each subject of the elementary school at 
each level of the elementary school. Secondary 
teachers spend nearly 25 percent of their time 
taking education courses. These are national 
averages. If one looks only at the liberal arts col- 
leges, the averages go sharply down in education 
and up in academic courses; if one looks at schools 
that are present or erstwhile teachers colleges, 
which prepare very large numbers of teachers, the 
averages go sharply up in education and down in 
academic courses. These figures, of course, do not 
cover the graduate programs in education, in 
many of which not a single academic course is 
taken, and where the time is spent in courses so 
trivial that they must be seen to be believed. 

I submit that this much undergraduate time 
devoted to education, especially in view of the re- 
dundant and intellectually thin nature of the 
courses and the consistently negative reaction of 
students to them, is indefensible. And it clearly 
cannot help but deter the very people most needed 
in teaching; a really bright student will not suffer 
such a diet. If educationists are serious about im- 
proving teacher training and the quality of stu- 
dents, one of the most effective steps they could 
take would be to reduce course offerings and re- 
quirements by perhaps 50 percent, while insist- 
ing that the remainder be taught with some 
distinction. 


$E remedies for the faults of professional educa- 
tion are implicit in the discussion. If admission 
standards are low, they should be raised; if course 
work is sterile, it needs revitalization; if the faculty 
is weak, new graduate programs and new faculty 
hiring policies are indicated. The real question 
is not what needs doing, but how to get what needs 
doing done. The forces for change in teacher edu- 
cation are now greater than they have been for a 
long time. There are more “Young Turks" 
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around, more support for new programs from 
foundations and college administrations, more 
interest on the part of academic folk, and more 
pressure for reform from the public than ever 
before. But to all these forces there are others 
that are opposite and often more than equal. 

The greatest obstacle to reform is the field of 
education itself. This is natural. Teacher training 
is a major industry, the income from which sup- 
ports not only schools and departments and profes- 
sors of education but often other branches of the 
university as well, even entire institutions. Some- 
times the income is fairly good, permitting high 
salaries and fast promotions for the education 
faculty. Like any vast bureaucracy, education is 
by nature pretty much dedicated to the status quo 
and has developed a centripetal circle of power to 
perpetuate it. At the center are the institutions 
themselves, while orbiting around them are ac- 
crediting associations, the state departments of 
education, and the administrator-dominated state 
and national agencies like the NEA. Such a con- 
centration of power naturally looks with a cold 
eye on suggestions for change, especially those 
coming from outside. It has a built-in radar that 
sounds the warning at the approach of any pro- 
posal that threatens to diminish the establishment, 
or that might jeopardize jobs or status. 

Thus, the field has a history of opposition, more 
or less automatic, to most proposals for reform that 
have been made over the last half century. It 
held the line for decades against increasing the 
liberal content of its programs at the expense of 
the pedagogical; it fought like a tiger to maintain 
in statu quo state certification requirements, that 
monument to administrative rigidity; it met criti- 
cism with fury, denunciation, and diversionary 
attack. There has always been, for example, 
enormous opposition to any proposal that would 
license teachers in a way that would make the 
most sense to a great many people — through a 
system of qualifying examinations. Under such a 
system, people could be qualified to teach when 
they could demonstrate their ability to do so, 
which would mean giving them better examina- 
tions in subject matter than are yet available, and 
possibly some sort of probationary internship. It 
would mean that the main criterion for entrance 
to teaching would shift from the mechanical 
counting up of credits and courses, often of dubi- 
ous pedigree, to performance. In the nature of 
things, most teachers, whatever system prevails, 
will continue to come through organized programs 
in colleges, but they would be required under an 
examination system to prove their grasp of the 
subjects they propose to teach as well as their 
capacity to teach them. The doors to teaching 
would thus be open to anyone. Einstein might be 


able to teach third-grade arithmetic, after all; 
able immigrants might be admitted to the class- 
room to teach their native languages; and the 
services of many kinds of persons of genuine in- 
tellectual accomplishment might be made avail- 
able to the public schools. An examinations 
system, whether administered at the state, re- 
gional, or national level, would also be a valuable 
check against the quality of individual institutions 
— certainly far better than the ineffectual ac- 
creditation programs now in operation. 

Professional education, except in isolated in- 
stances, presents a monolithic opposition to such 
a scheme and goes to picturesque lengths to find 
reasons why mandatory qualifying examinations 
will not work. The educationists’ real objection, 
however, is to the reduced status of professional 
education, of course work, and of graduation from 
organized programs that inheres in the plan. Also, 
the concept of professionalism, which has pre- 
occupied the field of education for so many years, 
is violated. Qualifying examinations seem to say 
that public school teaching is not really a profes- 
sion (which it probably is not) and that people can 
perform well in it without professional preparation 
(which they obviously can). I do not believe that 
any system of qualifying examinations, beyond 
the perfunctory ones that now exist in a few places, 
has any chance of adoption. The conditions of life 
in the world of professional education preclude it, 
as they preclude other reforms that are urgently 
needed. 


«us being true, what are some of the practical, 
concrete reforms that could be made now within 
the existing establishment? 

1. The time devoted in teacher-training pro- 
grams to education courses should be restricted to 
state requirements, which allow ample time for 
pedagogical work of any consequence. 

2. At least two thirds of the work for all gradu- 
ate degrees in education (the Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree excepted, where it might be 
about half) should be in the liberal arts area, and 
students in these programs should be required to 
measure up to the customary graduate standards. 

3. The regular four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram should remain the standard preparation for 
new teachers. The Master of Arts in Teaching 
programs should by all means be continued and 
encouraged for liberal arts graduates without pre- 
vious work in education; but the accelerating 
movement toward making five years of prepara- 
tion mandatory for all new teachers is ill advised. 
It merely takes the pressure off the undergraduate 
programs to improve themselves, and it inflicts an 
enormous and unnecessary burden on an already 
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overtaxed system of graduate education. Four 
years are ample, provided they are wisely used. 

4. The remaining teachers colleges in the 
United States should be shut down or converted 
to general-purpose institutions, and those that 
have already been converted in name should 
move much faster toward conversion in fact. Re- 
moval of the word ‘“‘Teachers” or ‘‘Education” 
from the name of the school, even when done by 
the state legislature, does not make the school a 
liberal arts institution. Most of the colleges that 
have made such changes still have the same faculty 
teaching the same kind of students in the same kind 
of programs as they formerly had. 

5. Undergraduate majors in education should 
be eliminated, and all teachers, including elemen- 
tary teachers and special school personnel, should 
be required to major in an academic subject. A 
reasonable reduction in education courses would 
make this possible, while the time devoted to the 
student's general education would remain about 
what it now is. 

6. Education courses that are derived directly 
from academic disciplines, such as those in educa- 
tional psychology and in the history and philoso- 
phy of education, should be taught only by per- 
sons fully qualified to teach in the appropriate 
academic departments of the same institution. 
This commonsense recommendation would mean 
that 90 percent of the people now teaching these 
courses would cease to teach them, and so is a bit 
utopian, but it is a goal toward which education 
ought to be moving with all deliberate speed. 

7. If competent faculty cannot be secured to 
teach methods courses — and most such courses 
are incompetently taught now — formal courses 
in the subject should be eliminated. 

8. Persons whose graduate training has been 
in education and who have no recognized qualifi- 
cations in an academic field should not be allowed 
to teach academic courses, as they now frequently 
do in teachers colleges and many smaller in- 
stitutions. 

Unfortunately, the political realities of the edu- 
cation field dictate a future built upon the past, 
which means that modest, short-term gains, a 
kind of mild meliorism, will probably be the 
pattern of the future. The key question is whether 
improvement of this sort can keep up with the 
problems of exploding enrollments, the advance- 
ment of knowledge itself, and the other educational 
exigencies of the nation. In any event, continued 
improvement in teacher education, slow or fast, 
will come only in response to unrelenting pressure 
from the public, the scholarly and scientific com- 
munity, and the small minority of educationists 
who know better than anyone else what is wrong 
and who want to change it. 


Carry on, Carry on! 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


British novelist and playwright, who has written nearly seventy books and 
whose first big book, THE GOOD COMPANIONS, won him a large following 
in America, J. B. PRIESTLEY’S reminiscences, MARGIN RELEASED, have 


jusi been published by Harper 4$ Row. From his new book 
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we have selected this hearty account of his enlistment and training in the 


First World War, when he served with men all from the West Riding. 


p AUGUST, 1914, when the newsboys were run- 
ning and shouting every day and all day, I was 
alone in the house, my family being at the seaside. 
I waited until they came back before I enlisted, 
in early September. I joined, like a chump, the 
infantry — to be precise, the Duke of Wellington’s 
West Riding Regiment, known in some circles as 
“The Havercake Lads,” in others as “The Dirty 
Duke’s.” I reported at the regimental depot in 
Halifax, where a regular sergeant, noting sardon- 
ically the newish sports coat and flannel trousers 
that, like a fool, I was wearing, set me to work 
at once removing the congealed fat from immense 
cooking pots. For a week or so I was free to return 
home at night, so long as I was back in barracks 
before eight in the morning. 

Then I left with a thousand others, by train at 
four in the morning, for a tented camp at Fren- 
sham in Surrey. Until the rains of winter finally 
washed us out of this camp altogether, we slept 
twelve in a bell tent, kneeling after lights out to 
piss in our boots and then emptying them under 
the flap. The old soldiers told us that this was 
good for our boots, making them easier for route 
marches. Unlike battalions formed later, we had 
plenty of old soldiers, many of whom had served 
in India and carried little tins of curry powder to 
sprinkle over any meat that came their way. Some 
of them of course were already wearing crowns or 
stripes, but many others, dour or wily types, re- 
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fused promotion. They would do what they con- 
sidered their essential duty, and in all circum- 
stances, as time proved, but they were, so to speak, 
against the military establishment, would not be 
associated with it, and remained suspicious and 
grumbling privates to the end. (Though genu- 
inely anxious, during the first year or so, to get 
into some fighting, I soon discovered that I be- 
longed by temperament to this type myself.) 

It is not true, as some young critics of the First 
War British high command have suggested, that 
Kitchener’s army consisted of brave but half- 
trained amateurs, so much pitiful cannon fodder. 
In the earlier divisions like ours, the troops had 
months and months of severe intensive training. 
Our average program was ten hours a day, and 
nobody grumbled more than the old regulars, who 
had never been compelled before to do so much 
for so long. It was only in musketry that we were 
far behind the regular army, simply because we 
had to wait for months for the rifles we would 
eventually use. 

The only time off we had at Frensham was 
Sunday afternoon and early evening, and two or 
three of us, to get out of the camp, would walk to 
various farmhouses where we could eat a huge 
sixpenny tea and then, a rare pleasure, sit in front 
of a fire. It is odd to remember now how rural 
and remote that Surrey countryside seemed in 
1914: the farmhouses, their enormous kitchen fire- 
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places hung with hams, looked in my eyes then to 
be out of Thomas Hardy. It was not until late 
November, after the whole camp had been sinking 
into mud for weeks, that we were finally washed 
out of Frensham. I had come to loathe those drip- 
ping and steaming bell tents. Some objects are to 
my mind symbols of that half of England I detest, 
and one of them, mean and cramping and a mis- 
erable idea, is the bell tent. 


Aldershot, where we moved into barracks at : 


last, was no Victorian inspiration, a whole town 
given up to button polishing and saluting, bugle 
calls and guards turning out; but after Frensham 
its brick huts were a Ritz. It was from Aldershot 
some wecks later, toward the end of February, 


' 1915, that we made what I called in my jubilant 


letter home ''the great march," ending for our 
battalion at Folkestone. We went a roundabout 
way; only towns of some size could provide the 
schools and public halls where we slept; we 
averaged twenty miles a day for several days, and 
on one day marched over twenty-six miles, not 
bad going when you remember the weight of full 
equipment we had to carry then, and that we were 
moving (I take this out of my letter) in a column a 
mile and a quarter long. We looked like soldiers 
now; all four battalions had a band; and all along 
the route we were waved at and cheered, not fool- 
ishly either, for an infantry brigade marching in 


full equipment with its bands booming and clash- 


ing is an impressive spectacle. This was my idea 
of soldiering — constant movement, unknown 
destinations, fluttering handkerchiefs and cheers 
— and I enjoyed it hugely, sore feet and bully beef 
and kips on hard floors and all. 


-— à 


L France I was hotter than I had ever been in 
my life before, just as in a few months’ time I was 
to be wetter and colder. Humping along those 
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sector, Bois Grenier-Laventie-Fleurbaix, where in 
many places the two front lines were wide apart, 
so that we had listening posts out in no-man's-land. 
I spent two or three hours alone in one of these, 
I think on my second or third night in the line, 
staring so hard at black nothing that it stopped 
being black or nothing and began to crawl with 
grayish shapes; I would then shut my eyes for a 
few moments, and when I opened them again the 
shapes had vanished. Youth, hard training, a 
genuine desire to get into the war at some point 


: had turned me temporarily into a brave soldier. 


I was less and.less brave, in that sense, the more 
and more I saw of this war. Terror arrives first 
through the ear. Turn off the sound on a televi- 
sion set, when old newsreels of war, later of course 
than the 1914 War, are on.the screen, ánd the 
menace goes; we stare unmoved at a shadow play. 

Now, the First War, with its massed artillery, 
was the noisiest of all time; the sound hit you 
harder and harder as the months passed; some 
things you got used to — sniping and machine-gun 


fire if you were not entangled in the open and a 


sitting duck, hand bombs and rifle grenades if you 
had sandbags and room to dodge — but as time 
went on the vast cannonading, drumming hell into 
your ears, no matter whether it was their guns or 
yours, began to wear you down, making you feel 
that flesh and blood had no place in this factory 
of destruction. Soin that war it was not the recruit 
but the veteran who began to feel he was being 
hammered into the ground. Every time I went 
back into the line, especially after being out of it 
long enough for my ears to be open to civilization 
again, I felt more and more apprehension. In that 
listening post I was the gallant Tommy of the 
home-front legends; but as.time wore on I was 
more and more a chap who, wondered what the 


hell he was doing there ànd how he could get out 


cobbled roads in full marching order, choked by . 
the dust of military transport, was murderous, and © 


even the rat-infested barns we slept in every night 
never seemed to have known cool fresh air. Yet, 
while aware of unpleasant physical sensations, I 
felt at heart detached from them, moving — as I 
wrote in my first letter home — almost floating, 
in a long dream. I suspect that this feeling, that 
here was no reality, never from this time entirely 
left me, out at the front or back at home, until the 


. day I was demobilized, nearly four years later. 


Unlike some later divisions, who found them- 
selves entangled in German barbed wire and 
slaughtered by machine-gun fire before they knew 
where they were, we were lucky, being initiated 


_ by degrees. We relieved the long-service regulars 
.of the 8th Division in what was then a quiet 
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of it — a mouse in a giant mincing machine. 

On September 25, 1915, when the disastrous 
Battle of Loos was fought, we were in the front 
line, wearing full kit and so weighed down with 
extra cartridges and bombs we could hardly move, ` 
waiting to climb the scaling ladders all along the . 
fire trench. Over our heads, where the ladders 
would take us, invisible express trains seemed to be 
passing both ways, there was such an unceasing: 
exchange of shells. Once up the ladders and out of 
the trench, not even a cat would live five minutes. 
But the luck was in — I had a lucky war — and 
because the attack on our right had not gained 
sufficient ground we were never thrown into the 
assault, stayed where we were, and saw the scaling ` 
ladders taken away. In the months that followed, 
after the rains came, then sleet and snow, there 
were no more full-scale attacks, only occasional 
raids. These could be very unpleasant, and I was : 
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on one when the barbed-wire entanglements, 
which the artillery said had been cut there, proved 
- to be still intact; and there we were, trapped, no 
longer in darkness but in the sinister illumination 
of star shells and pistol lights, asking to be ma- 
chine-gunned out of this world, as many were. I 
‘never knew how many, but I know that another 
man and I, untouched, somehow contrived to 
crawl back, half carrying and half dragging be- 
. tween us a third man, badly wounded. 
Worse then than the raids, worse than the 
- German heavy batteries that occasionally got our 
range and dropped Jack Johnsons among us, were 
the mere conditions of existence in front-line and 
communication trenches, now with winter upon 
us, that were mud and water. For days and days 
on end, wearing six pairs of socks and high gum 
boots and a sheepskin jacket that was either wet 
-or caked with mud, I slithered around, trying to 
sleep on the trench fire step or crawling into some 
hole in the wet clay, filthy and maddeningly lousy, 
never seeing anything that looked like hot food. 
Some of the worst nights in that winter were 
spent carrying heavy coils of barbed wire up 
- communication trenches, knee-deep in water and 
- sometimes under shellfire, continually slipping and 
then being pinned down by the coils of wire. I 
saw men, no weaklings but powerful fellows, break 


down and weep. It was not the danger, which ` 
might easily have been worse — though at that I; 


lost every close friend I had in the company that 
winter — but the conditions in which the lower 
. ranks of the infantry were condemned to exist 
month after month, worsé conditions than the 
Germans and French ever knew except briefly in 
battle; that drained away health, energy, spirit, 
and with them any real confidence in those cavalry 
captains, back in the château, who saw them- 
selves as generals fit for high command. 

Sometimes we were in situations impossible to 
imagine, far stranger than bad dreams. I wonder 
how many men still alive remember being in that 
support trench that ran through a French village 
cemetery. -There we had great crosses and monu- 
ments of marble and granite all around us, un- 
believable at night when the darkness was split 
by the white glare of Véry lights and the shadows 
were gigantically grotesque, though often we had 
not time to notice them, having to duck down as 
-machine-gun bullets ricocheted off the funeral 
stones. 

After a few more weeks in the line I was wounded 
in the hand by a rifle grenade — no great matter, 
not the *blighty" that sent you to England. I was 
dispatched to a hospital and then a convalescent 
camp at Le Tréport on the coast. I did not like 
either of them, especially the convalescent camp, 
where we never had enough to eat, were always 


being rounded up for fatigue duties (detested by - 
all front-line soldiers), and; being cut off, had no 
money, no letters, no parcels, no anything. I was 
glad to get back to the battalion, a kind of home, 
however dangerous and uncomfortable. I was 
not the keen fit warrior I had been months before, 
but I still felt that if I had to wear a uniform, obey 
orders, serve in France, then I wanted to be with 
the battalion wherever it was. By this time I might 


have had a commission, but I refused to apply; I 


still wanted to be with the men who had gone up 
Gibbet Lane, Halifax, when I did, even though one 
friend after another was vanishing. Later I was 
sorry I had not applied; it was a rough war for 
junior officers but an even rougher one for men in 
the ranks. It is true that in attack the subalterns 
had to move around more than their men, and so 
were more likely to get killed or wounded, but they 
were not so badgered and sworn at, underfed and 
overworked, and escaped the very worst condi- 
tions. They were all right, our own junior officers; 
my quarrel, which still continues, was with their 
superiors, especially the red-tabbed kind, who 
seemed to me then, so far as I could judge in my 
raw youth and innocence, mostly a lot of jack- - 
asses. And now that I am no longer young and 
have lost all innocence, I see it was a good guess. 


I. Marcu, 1916, the whole division came out 
of the line, preparing to move further down, to re- 
lieve the 17th French Division on the Carency- 
Souchez front. It happened that I was one of a 


tiny advance party. A glance at the map today ` 


suggests we made the kind of move that would 
take about forty minutes in a car. But in this war, 
in another world, another time, it seemed an im- 
mense and complicated journey, like going ‘to 
Afghanistan now. We might have been explorers 
creeping into some blank space on' the map. I 
remember how four or five of us in this advance 
party, now utterly lost (we had a genius for getting 
lost) and completely out of touch with the British 
Expeditionary Force, found ourselves in some un- 
known French town with nobody to report to, 
no food, no money to buy any food, so that to 
bring ourselves out of destitution we had to sell — 
we called it “flog? — all but the most essential 
parts. of our kit and equipment. When finally we - 
reached the French lines we made some discover- 


les that heightened our prejudice against the 


British higher command. The poilu, a bloke sup- 
posedly so low in morale that he was near mutiny, 
enjoyed substantial and tasty hot meals when we 
would have been opening another tin of bully. 
Unshaven, untidy, and at ease, he sat in deep 
dugouts passing the wine and talking about women: 
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when we would have been — and shortly would be 
— shoved into forward fire trenches, however bad 
they were, and then ordered on a raid or given 
some hopeless task just because it was assumed by 
cháteau types that muck, jeopardy, and misery 
were good for us. s 
Spring came suddenly, and between the 
pounded and bloody chalk of the front lines and 
the mining area in the rear there would be 
glimpses, good enough for Pissarro and Sisley, of 
fields bright with poppies and lanes beginning to 
smell of honeysuckle. When we were given a few 
days’ rest, we went back to a mining village that 
had an enormous slag heap. Far away, behind the 
ridge they held, the Germans had a great naval 
gun that had the range of this village. The shell it 
fired was of such a monstrous caliber that you 
could easily hear it coming, like an aerial express. 
We would be hanging about, smoking and talking, 
enjoying the sunshine and the quiet, when sud- 
denly we would hear this monster coming. There 
was only one safe place, behind the slag heap, and 
everybody would run for it pell-mell. Shirrr-brirrr- 
bump! There it went, and we would come from 
behind the slag heap and see the smoke clearing 
and another six houses gone. Fortunately, that 


gun did no night work, and we did not really mind - 


it during the day. | 
Up in the line, what we did mind, what soon 


began to get us down, were the Minenwerfers, the — 


big trench mortars; and at Souchez we always 
appeared to have the Minenwerfer specialists against 
us. Often we asked for their attention; not us, the 
ordinary infantry who had to stay in the front line, 
but the brigade, the division, the corps, the army. 
What happened all too often was that our own 
specialists would rush their Stokes guns up into 
the support trenches, blast away for a quarter of 
an hour, and then hurry off with their infernal 
things to where their transport was waiting. Pam- 
pered and heartless fellows — this is how we re- 
garded them — lunatic experts who had to inter- 
fere, off they went to some back area, to roofs and 
beds and estaminets, beer and wine, chips and eggs; 
while we poor devils, left behind in holes in the 
ground, now had to face the anger of the Boches 
they had been strafing. The AMfnenwerfer teams 
got to work on us. Up and then down came those 
monstrous canisters of high explosive, making hell’s 
own din when they landed, blasting or burying us. 
If there was any infantryman who was not afraid 
of these things, who was not made uneasy by any 
rumors that they would shortly be arriving, I 
never met him. Perhaps because they were such 
short-range affairs, perhaps because if you were on 
the alert, looking and listening hard, you could 
just dodge them, perhaps because they made such 
a hellish row, they frightened us more than bullets, 
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bombs, shells of all calibers. And in and around 
Souchez we crouched below a nest of them. 

So one day it had to happen. It was June now, 
hot again, thirsty weather, a lot of chalk dust 
about, and we were in the front line on a beautiful 
morning. The platoon rations had just come up. I 
sent Private O'Neill down the communication 
trench to bring up some water — and sixteen years 
went by before we saw each other again. I helped 
a young soldier, who had only just joined us out 
there, to take the rations into a dugout, not a 
deep dugout but a small one hollowed out of the 
parapet. In this dugout I began sorting out the 
bread, meat, tea, sugar, tinned milk, and so on, 
to give each section its proper share, a tricky little 
job. I had done it many times before, hardly ever 
to anybody's complete satisfaction; but on this 
morning I suspect that it saved my life. After the 
explosion, when everything had caved in, nobody 
was certain I was there, but several fellows knew 
the platoon rations were in there somewhere — 
that stuff would have to be dug out. There I was, 
then, deciding on each section's share, when I 
heard a rushing sound, and I knew what it meant 
and knew, though everything had gone into slow 
motion, I had no hope of getting away before the 
thing arrived. Just as on earlier and later occa- 
sions, when I have thought all was up, the first 
shrinking in terror was followed, as I went into 
the new slow time, by a sense of detachment. I 
believe from what I learned long afterward that 
the Minenwerfer landed slap in the trench, two or 


three yards away. All I knew at the time was that. © 
the world blew up. hiis 


I do not remember how and by what route I 


~ 





traveled from the front line at Souchez to the mili-".- - 


tary hospital at North Evington, a suburb of | 
Leicester. Any man who was ever around, not as ' 


close as I was but, let us say, about three times the 
distance, when a big German trench mortar went 
off will agree that I was lucky to. be carted away 
in one piece. Had I been as near as that and out in 
the trench, I would have been blown to bits. As it 
was, though I had some minor injuries from the 
dugout’s caving in, was partly deaf, and ran a high 
temperature that kept me in bed for some weeks, 
no parts of me were missing, and there was nothing 
wrong with me that prolonged treatment and rest 
would not cure. I was lucky in that war and have 
never ceased to be aware of the fact. 


I. was in 1918, three years after I had first gone 
to France, that a little batch of us subalterns were 
given our orders and crossed again to Boulogne. 
We sailed by day in a fantastic American ship 
that might have been fetched from the Mississippi. 
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We were the only British aboard among thousands 
of American troops, new, raw, and hearty, with 
nothing in their mode of address to distinguish 
their rank. A vast bunch of Kiwanians or Shriners 
might have been off on a river picnic. Way up on 
the top deck — it was a tall narrow sort of ship 
with a lot of decks — a big band, with more than 
its share of those gleaming sousaphones, blared and 
clashed out ragtime. It seemed a hell of a way to 
sail to a war but not completely ridiculous, not 
without a suggestion of something more generous 
and heartwarming, much closer to the democracy 
we boasted about on our side, than anything we 
had known before. On that daft but not altogether 


inglorious troopship, I realized afterward, I was, 


for the first time in America. 

Where all those doughboys went I do not know, 
but our little group had to join what was left of a 
battalion of dismounted yeomanry. It was some- 
where beyond Peronne, and took some finding in 
the dust and heat, on roads jammed with trans- 
port. There were about six of us, I think, mostly 
going out for the first time; and I never knew what 
happened to three of them, but the two I knew 


gibbering noises. I tried to look a little less idiotic 
than I felt, and pointed sternly in what I hoped 
was the direction of the British and not the German 
Army, and off he trotted, leaving me alone once 
more' in the mist, wondering where to find the 
battle. I' never did catch up with it. My head 
going around, too short of breath to move any 
further, I took a rest in a shell hole, where I was 
found by a couple of stretcher-bearers. So much 
for my last glimpse of action in the Great War. 


` 


Mass medical board in Rouen decided I was unfit 
for active service but fit for something. I was told 
to report at the other side of the town. There I 


found a very neat little colonel; the depressing 


best, friends I made at Devonport, were killed | 


‘within a few days. Again, I was lucky, or perhaps 
by this time unconsciously artful. The battalion, 
which I never really took in as a unit, was far 
below strength but still up in front, attacking. 
We were in a narrow railway cutting one evening 
— at least the only troops I knew anything about 
were there — and into it the Germans dropped a 
, lot of gas shells. Gas-masked myself, I ran about 
to make sure the men were wearing their masks, 


a thing they hated to do. No doubt some gas : 


seeped through my mask, as the doctors said after- 
ward; but I must add here that later that night, 
when we crept out of the cutting, ready to move 
forward just after dawn, I drank a good many tots 
of rum, which now, unlike 1915 and 1916, was in 
generous supply. 

We went to the attack in the early morning, on a 


front much too wide for us, and there was one of ` 


those very thick mists, dense as fog, common in 
September. After ten minutes — and you may put 
it down to gas, rum, or carelessness, just as you 
please — I had lost the whole battle, which I could 
hear all around me but could not see. I was wan- 
dering about, befogged inside and out, entirely 
alone. But I must have been more or less advanc- 
ing, not retreating, for a figure came looming up 
through the whiteness, and I saw it was a German 
and waved my revolver at him. After all, he was 
not to know that I had been on two revolver courses 
and never could hit anything. He was a lad 
about sixteen. who ought to have been several 
hundred miles away, putting his school books into 
a satchel. He raised his arms, poor lad, and made 
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house in which I found him, and its Rouen back 
street, came straight out of French fiction of the 
eighties. The colonel was fighting it all, tooth and 
nail brush; he was a responsible and solemn Eng- 
lish gentleman in one of the waste places; he spoke 
to me gravely about dinner and dress. The Labour ` 
Corps Depot, to which I had been sent for duty, 
was itself a large factory building, swarming with 
men who never seemed quite real, ghostly perhaps 
because they were so tired, so bored. Only the 
sergeants, spick and span, terrific saluters and | 
callers to attention, were familiar figures; they 
could be found at all depots and bases, keeping the 
old flag flying, the brass buttons polished; real 
professional soldiers, waiting for this monstrous 
amateur affair, this bloodthirsty melodrama of 
bomber bank clerks and machine-gunner garden- 
ers to blow itself to pieces. This factory had been 
turned into a lunatic labor exchange. There we 
had only to receive, in correct triplicate, an indent 
for any form of labor, and we would supply it. 
During dinner, with the little colonel at the head : 
of the table, correct but at ease, we talked a good’ 
deal about the war, which was beginning to wob- ` 
ble. A report came of an armistice, and the little 
colonel bought us all champagne on the strength 
of it and was furious when the report was,denied. 
And then the genuine Armistice took us by surprise 
after-so many false reports, and we had to hurry to 
get drunk enough to go shouting and reeling 
around the town. I can remember trying to work 
myself up into the right bacchanalian mood, trying 
to ignore the creeping shadows, the mysterious ris- 
ing tide of regret and sadness, which I think all but 
the simplest men suffer from on these occasions. 
Two or three mornings later, I was told to re- 
port for duty at a prisoner-of-war camp near 
Calais, and to take a party of men with me. This 
journey, Rouen to Calais, took us about three days, 
mostly spent in a motionless and windowless train 
in some siding, where we used the locomotive's 





boiler for a constant service of tea. During my 
first evening in the POW camp mess, I decided 
I had run out of luck, for here was a collection of 
fellows I disliked on sight. Later, when I had re- 
tired to my thin-walled cubicle, I overheard, not 
being able to help it, two of them discussing me in 


the next cubicle, making it clear they did not like. 


the look and sound of me either. This did not 
upset me because I had never considered myself a 
charmer, and most of these types, who had dug 


themselves in here long ago, looked to me like 


artful base wallahs. 

The company to which I was attached was 
commanded by a red-faced major, not himself a 
regular soldier — he, had done some easy job 
“out East" — but closely related to the red-tabbed 
lop. From the first he obviously considered me 
an opinionated young North Country cad, and I 
thought him a pompous ass who did not even try 
to do properly the soft job he had been given. 
And on these terms we were to be associated for 
the next three and a half months, though fortu- 
nately he gave himself a lot of leave. 

This big camp supplied prison labor, working in 
shifts around the clock, for the largest quarries I 
had ever seen, grayish-white canyons, from which 
had come the road metal used by the Chinese 
coolies. I rather enjoyed my turn at the late-night 
shift in these quarries, where I had little to do but 
marvel at the eerie effects of the brilliant artificial 
lighting down there, the dazzling cliffs and battle- 
ments, the dead-black shadows, the glimpses of 
distant groups who looked like ants at work. The 
German prisoners were not driven hard; their 
living conditions were not bad; they were fed 
better than they would have been in their own 
army, far better than their folks at home, whose 
parcels, which we had to open and inspect, were 
pathetic offerings of ersatz sausage and all manner 
of crumbling muck. Yet just because they were 
prisoners, because the psychological effect of their 
status was so strong, most of them had the drawn 
and large-eyed look of men overworked, beaten, 
and half starved. In point of fact they were far 
more frightened of their own sergeant-major char- 
acters — iron men with Iron Crosses, Kaiser 
mustaches, terrible rasping words of command — 
than they were of us, the unmilitary amateur 
British. Though these iron characters showed me 
tremendous respect, as if I were a general, I went 
a little in awe of them myself. 

Later, when our company was on its own, far 
from these quarries, and .it was Christmas, I re- 
member how astonished I was, paying an official 
visit to the German warrant officers’ tiny mess, to 
discover these four military monsterssitting around 
a very small illuminated Christmas tree, deep in a 
sentimental reverie before they caught sight of me 
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and jumped quivering to attention, banging their 
heels. There was all Germany in that little scene. 

Long before Christmas, however, our company 
received orders to move up to the Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing area, to do salvage work. By chance, 
the major and the lieutenant senior to me being 
away, I was in charge of the company when these 
orders arrived, and I had to be responsible for the 
move. We had between six and seven hundred 
prisoners, and about eighty British troops, all men 
no longer fit for active service. Though the fight- 
ing was over, conditions were no easier, perhaps 
rather more chaotic, so that problems of transport, 
rationing, supplies, medical services were no joke, 
especially with such an odd mixture involving 
seven to eight hundred men. 

This was easily the most responsible job that 
had come my way in the army, and it lasted for a 
couple of weeks or so, and I enjoyed every moment 
of it, planning and working hard with several de- 
cent and conscientious senior noncoms. I cannot 
believe there was in me somewhere a master of 
logistics, a first-class staff officer; I make no claim 
to any peculiar merit; but I must set on record 
the fact that I did the job, and for once in my four 
and a half years of army knockabout, really en- 
joyed doing it. We had to march the company 
through Tourcoing, which had had years of Ger- 
man occupation, and its citizens lined the streets 
to curse and scream at our columns of prisoners, 
whom we had to guard not against possible es- 
cape but lynching. We ended up in the country 
outside, packed into a few big barns. It was then,. 
after a few days, that I ran into trouble, finally 
picking a quarrel, a most enjoyable schemozzle, 
with the Fifth Army: A four-round contest between 
Subaltern One, in the blue corner, and Army H.Q., in the 
red-and-gilt corner. 

After more than forty years it is easy to over- 
simplify or to exaggerate, but this brief report of 
the contest is as true as I can make it. Round one: 
still temporarily in charge of the company, I re- 
ceive an army order telling me to move it to a 
given map reference, the chosen site for a camp 
under canvas. And it is now early December. I. 
go to this place, find it pitted with shell holes and 


' waterlogged, and point out there must have been 


some mistake, a wrong map reference. 

Round two: army informs me in writing that no 
mistake has been made, that I have had my orders 
and any further delay will not be tolerated. 
Counterpunching, I reply in writing that the 
chosen site is utterly unsuitable even for seven 
hundred and fifty fit men, that many of our men, 
British and Germans, are not fit, and that I have 
on my hands a number of sick prisoners, some of 
them running temperatures. 

Round three: a carload of red tabs and brass 
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hats arrives, important chaps with staring eyes 


and those voices that are the equivalent in sound 
of hard stares, who ask what the devil I think I am 
doing, who the devil I think I am, and say that 
they are giving me one last chance before I find 
myself facing a court-martial. Covering up and 
hanging on, in boxing terms, I mutter that the 
place they have chosen, which I cannot believe 
they can have seen for themselves, is impossible, 
that T cannot accept the responsibility of moving 
these men there, that my war is over, and if the 
Fifth Army wants to court-martial me, let them 
get on with it. They stare at me again, climb 
haughtily into the car, and drive off.’ 

Fourth and last round: I lead with some smart 
left jabs, for now I have found, not too far from 
the site they chose, the widespread ruin of a 
German hut encampment, and promise that if 
the army will leave us alone, then, without in- 
curring any expense or demanding any help from 
the engineers, out of this wreck my Germans will 
build their own camp. To my surprise, I am given 
a grudging consent, along with a few more warn- 
ings. Subaltern wins on points. 

Not trusting my halting German on this occa- 
sion, I addressed the warrant officers and senior 
noncoms through the chief interpreter, a red- 
haired schoolmaster from Bavaria, and explained 
that their men had a chance to build a decent 
snug camp for themselves, to house them through 
the winter, if they worked hard and at full speed. 
Now, among these hundreds of prisoners we had 
scores of skilled men, and whatever faults the 
average German may have, he cannot be accused 
of a lack of application and diligence; and as I 
bustled around, entirely out of character for once, 
I saw with delight a new camp, solid and weather- 
proof, rise almost magically out of those ruins I 
had discovered. From the morning I planned the 
move from Calais until the day this camp was 
finished, I had lived, most happily too, the sort of 
life known.to men very different in temperament 
and outlook from me. I had unexpectedly en- 


joyed glimpses of roads I had never even thought ` 


oftaking. I had let loose a part of myself I did not 
even know was there; for a few astonishing and 
rewarding days I played the man of action, not 
long before settling down to live by putting words 
together and passing around the hat. 

Finally, I was told I could go home, not because 
I was already inquiring about an educational 
grant, but because I had been a casualty three 
times and came into some category that had a 
slight priority of release. The day arrived. Our 
own noncoms, with whom I had worked during 
that move and camp building afterward, seemed 
genuinely sorry to see me go. “The only bloody 
' officer we ever had who was any good," I over- 
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heard one of the men say, “an? now of course he’s 


off.’ The Germans, through the redhaired inter- 


preter, màde me a solemn speech of thanks and 
farewell and presented me with two group photo- 
graphs, which I still have. 


As one who served in the British Army, not 
brilliantly and with a lot of luck but bearing some 
share of the jeopardy and misery, I should like to 
add a few observations to the record. Nobody, 
nothing will shift me from the belief, which I shall 
take to the grave, that the generation to which I 
belong, destroyed between 1914 and 1918, was a 
great generation, marvelous in its promise. This 
is not self-praise, because those of us who are left 
know that we are the runts. i 

The British Army never saw itself as a citizens’ 
army. It behaved as if a small gentlemanly officer 
class still had to make soldiers out of under- 
gardeners’ runaway sons and slum lads known to 
the police. These fellows had to be kept up to 
scratch. Let ’em get slack, they'd soon be a rabble 
again. So where the Germans and French would 
hold a bad front line with the minimum of men, al- 
lowing the majority to get some rest, the British 
command would pack men into rotten trenches, 
start something to keep up their morale, pile up 
casualties, and drive the survivors to despair. This 
was done not to win a battle, not even to gain a few 
yards of ground, but simply because it was sup- 
posed to be the thing to do. All the armies in that 
idiot war shoveled divisions into attacks, often as 
boneheaded as ours were, just as if healthy young 
men had begun to seem hateful in the sight of 
Europe, but the British command specialized in 
throwing men away for nothing. The tradition 
of an officer class, defying both imagination and 
common sense, killed most of my friends as surely 
as if those cavalry generals had come out of the 
chateau with polo mallets and beaten their brains 
out. Call this class prejudice if you like. I went 
into that war without any such prejudice, free of 
any class feeling. No doubt I came out of it with 
a chip on my shoulder; a big heavy chip, probably 
some friend’s thighbone. 

One morning in the early spring of 1919 in some 
town, strangely chosen, in the Midlands — and I 
have forgotten both the date and the place — I, 
came blinking out at last into civilian daylight. 
No awards for gallantry had come, or were to 
come, my way; but I wasentitled to certain medals 
and ribbons. I never applied for them; I was never 
sent them; I have never had them. Feeling that 
the giant locusts that had eaten my four and a half 
years could have them, glad to remember that. 
never again would anybody tell me to carry on, 
I shrugged the shoulders of a civvy coat that was 
a bad fit — and carried on. 
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THE MOTORCYCLIST'S SONG 
(In Mexico City) 
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YOUNG 


BY DEWITT BELL - 


That blacksnake across the furrows 
of America 
north, that sweet road, 
where the cycle breathes 
all the far-off lights, 
and the sun glints in the gaunt corn, 
' QOhio. 


That patient necklace North, 
where streetlights crowd 
the midnight streets, 
and the hick-towns bob 
like beads, 
all on the same black thread. 


Guitar-string of a road! 
sing me Wurlitzer cafés 
fluorescent even at dawn. 


(Ah!.North, sweet necklace, 
; spin me soon, 
= where the lighthouses scribe 
the sea — 
my love counts the stars 
with her green eyes, 
and wants no other but me.) 
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THE WINDOW 
BY DEWITT BELL 


SAILING TO ITALY 


BY MARK STRAND 


The old props vanish 
By which we posed 
Always, we like to think, 
As ourselves. And the ship, 
Bound by a notion of blankness, 
Bears us away. ; 
Aware that to be on deck, 
Above all, means 
Desire to heave, or regard 
Without purpose 
Porpoises arching themselves, 
We keep our main 
Uneasiness below, 
Cramped in the bar, 
Where each discovers land 
In common, and tries 
Somehow to fabricate 
His missing habits. 
We sway this way and that 
In makeshift stances 
Until, in rougher water, 
We doubt our sense 
Of balance will ever set us 
Straight again. 
Finding it hard to stand 
The life on board, 
We think ahead, and wonder 
Which will be stranger 
When we arrive: ourselves 
Or solid land. 


I have come to Mexico City, 
where I know no one, 
to be insular 
with the sea at my window — 
I mean those faces 
wet with so many human things. 
I have come as the clouds 
rolled in, massive and full 
and the color of veins over the City. 
And now the water pours out of them 
and darkly from this room 
I see, as if never before, 
the human face, 
wet and crossing quickly 
under the passing clouds. 
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THE STRANGER 


By DONALD FINKEL 


I. Time and again he would return to that sleep, 
but she draws him back with her body, with her whiteness, 
with the confident health of her gestures as she dances. 
Naked from the waist she dances, in the afternoon darkness, 
in the round flickering room of the afternoon. 


His arms about his knees, almost unborn, 

he watches out of the darkness her flashing breasts; 

then, like a sob, he rises, his arms before him; 

he moves from shadow to shadow, toward the world's dancing. 


II. The woman is a darkness on which light plays. 
Like the moon, like a swimmer at night, she moves through 
an element of which she knows herself to be part. 

Sweet wisdom; to his watching eyes the light 
that darts along her limbs seems self-contained. 


Having lost, until death, the natural knowledge of darkness, 
adrift among flittering lights, without intending, 

the stranger announces himself with a creaking oar. 

The bodies flash and fade. Rocking, he sits; 

behind his back in the trees the darkness giggles. 


THE LONELY TWO Having run free in the earth’s clear air, 


we sleep like learning to drown, to fall among fathoms 
By AUGUSTUS NAPIER loose-limbed, at rest. We are weightless in a great 

silence alone. Out of the hazy element 

around our alien, weed-lost being begin 

to move the changing shapes of surprise and terror. 

They are shadowy, quiet images of threat, that leave us 

to our own fear. Somehow we learn to swim, 

to breathe, to move' with the wide-eyed 

sensuality of fish; and to bear the feel 

of our unheard screams. Drifting on the vast floor 

of the sea, there is only the self, the lonely self: 

part is a fish, subtle bubble of flesh, 

risking its way through untried moments: 

part is'a man who aches to breathe air 

_and sit among the laughter of bright eyes and sing 

on a spring hill. The nets of necessity 

move with a slow and insistent grasp of our being, 

bringing the hungry man back to his air, 

bringing the delicate fish up unaccustomed 

heights to burst and drown on the rude beach. 
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Sux isn’t coming,” Fiona announced from the 
top step, then came bounding down, the other 
three; opening the door, she squeezed into the 
coupe, joining Bessie on the back seat. 

Fiona’s father absorbed this, hands on the wheel, 
a questioning profile turned toward the white 
house. It was just past mid-May, but the Vierecks 
. already had put up all their screens. Most win- 
dows were pushed up, the front door stood open, 
and from the dim hall behind the screen came a 
mirror’s mute flash and the rich beesy smell of 
freshly waxed floors. “Not coming, eh?” said Mr. 
Viereck at last. 

“No,” said Fiona, precise, and settled back close 
to Bessie, waiting for him to start the car. He 
_ turned the key in the ignition, the motor turned 
and coughed. But then, instead of releasing the 
hand brake, he gave a stagy remembering shake 
of the head; reaching over to snap open the glove 
compartment, he began to rummage through the 
junk inside. 

. Why, he's just stalling, realized Bessie, star- 

tled, as he groped past a flashlight, whisk broom, 
heap of rags. He's hoping she might still come 
running out and say she's changed her mind, she'll 
come. But she won't, because they've been having 
a fight, which is just what's been happening all this 
time. Bessie thought this over. It was now twenty 
minutes to ten. She had come on the dot of nine, 
as asked, to find Fiona waiting outside. 


Sertbner’s, and is now working on short stories. 


: “Mother may not come,” she said by way of 
greeting, waving to Bessie's father in the Ford; 
Bessie's father, who had met Fiona just once, 
neither returned her wave nor smiled. Then, as. 
though she had: explained something, which she 
hadn't, Fiona led the way into the house, going 
through the living room, where. they usually sat, 
to the glass-enclosed porch at the side of the house. 
Ás a room it always disconcerted Bessie, for unlike 
all the sun parlors and solariums she knew, it had 
no wicker chairs, straw rugs, or rubbery jungle of 
potted plants; here the floor was thickly carpeted 
in green, the chairs and couches had walnut 
frames, and the only thing blooming was the roses 
on the slightly faded chintz. 

For ten minutes she and Fiona went over, once 
again, the list of things they wanted most to see 
at the fair. As they wrangled about the order of 
their choices, the Vierecks’ voices, unwrengling, 
low, and the restless tread of someone's feet cue 
down from the room overhead. — 

“Is she sick?" Bessie finally ventured, iden 
to start and growing annoyed; she'd had to wake 
her father from his Saturday sleep to get there 
on the dot of nine. 

“Oh, no," said Fiona, very cool, getting up. 
**She's just been asked to lunch at the club. Come 
on, let's go and wait outside." 

The glass-paned door opened onto the garden, 
a large old-fashioned garden that Bessie loved, 


Etching by Gordon W. Gilkey from ETCHINGS: NEW YORK WORLD'S PAIR, copyright 1938 by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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with straight turfy paths between the beds, a 
birdbath, a rose arbor at its far end, and in the 
center, at the crossing of the paths; a silver ball.on 
a classic stone column which mirrored the world 
in miniature. On its right side was a netted steel 
fence over ten feet high, which Bessie had always 
assumed was there to protect the house and garden 
from any wild balls winging in from the greens. 
The Vierecks’ house stood uncomfortably close to 
the fourteenth hole of a private course whosé club- 
house topped a distant hill. Neither girl's parents 
belonged to this club. Fiona's had once, but no 
longer did, just as Fiona had once gone to a pri- 
vate school three towns away, but no longer did. 
Though with Bessie's parents it would also have 
been the money, this had never come up; they had 
not been and were not ever likely to be asked to 
join the club. 

For ten minutes they wandered about the gar- 
den, trying not to muddy their shoes. It was the 
first sunny day after two weeks of rain. The earth 
was spongy, the air soft and moist; the flowers 
seemed to lean up toward the sun. Beyond the 
fence tiny golfers trailed up and down the rolling 
greens, thick as carpets, stuck with flags. Maple 
seedlings floated down from the big tree, looking 
lke pale-green shiny moths. From an upstairs 
window came the ringing of the phone. Fiona 
stopped in her tracks, looked up, then wandered 
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voices strained and rose. What could be so im- 


' portant about lunch at the club? she pondered, 


away from Bessie, going to an apple tree just in - 


bloom. Perplexed, Bessie watched her break off 


some fat buds, shred them, fiercely grind them 
into the sod. Then at last there was the crunch 
of tires on gravel, a honk from the front of the 
house; they went around and found Mr. Viereck 
alone in the little gray coupe. As they came to 
the car he rolled down his window. “Fiona, will 
you please run upstairs and see if your mother is 
off the phone.” 


Nog clutching a road map, Mr. Viereck 
slammed the glove compartment shut and, releas- 
ing the brakes, let the car roll down the gently 
graded drive. Both girls looked at the road map 
he was shaking open with his right hand, and then 
both looked quickly away: Fiona’s father had lived 
on Long Island all his life. As the car jolted over 
the muddy ruts of the lane which led to an asphalt 
boulevard, Fiona rolled down her window -and 
leaned out, sniffing, taking the air like the family 
spaniel out for a drive. Mr. Viereck began to 
whistle gaily, but. Bessie, like Fiona, was not de- 
ceived — he was clearly shaken by her not com- 
ing, by their long and secret fight. What she could 
not accept was their fighting at all, and with such 
artful softness to boot; when her own parents 
fought, which was always, doors slammed, choking 
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knowing very well Mrs. Viereck went there too 
often to make this any sort of special event. Or 
who could be so important? Then, inexplicably, 
she began to sneeze. 

"Sundheit," said Mr. Viereck up front. 

Bessie groped wetly for a handkerchief. 

"What's that?” asked Fiona, peering into Bessie’s 
Opened purse, seeing very well: that it was a crisp 
new ten-dollar bill. 

“Some money," said Bessie casually, but. blush- 
ing. 

“Some money.” Fiona laughed, and explained 
to her father: “Tes a ten-dollar bill.” 

Mr. Viereck caught Bessie’s eye in the rearview 
mirror and winked. “You plänning to treat to- 
day?” 

“Mother thought I Sanh to have it," she mum- 
bled, for the moment hating .both óf them, par- 
ticularly Mr. Viereck, for hitting unerringly on the 
truth. “You should offer to treat for something,” 
her mother had said, her brow earnestly furrowed. 
‘It’s only right after they've been so nice to you all 
the time." Bessie, knowing very well that it was 
not right at all, had taken the money rather than 
hurt her mother’s feelings. 

“Your mother’s quite right," said Mr. Viereck, 
turning off the asphalt boulevard and entering a 
freshly paved highway that branched away from 
the town. “It’s a good thing to have. It would . 
come in awfully handy if you were to get lost.” 

Bessie smiled grudgingly. Fiona said, “Imagine 
getting lost in a place like that.” 

Mr. Viereck stuck a cigarette between his lips, 
then punched the dashboard lighter in. “I gather 
the trylon and perisphere are first. Then where 
do we go from there?” 

Fiona, perking up, rattled off their list, but to 
Bessie’s surprise, concluded with something they’ 
hadn’t discussed. 

“The parachute jump!" Her father laughed. 
“What on earth is that?” He patiently listened 
while Fiona explained, then said, “Oh, I think we 
can pass that up.” 

“But why?” Fiona demanded, frowning. 

*It just doesn’t sound very special to me. 
All that. There are hundreds of 
better things to see." To show that the subject was 
closed, but completely, he turned on the car's 
little radio. A barrage of static, then the coupe 
was afloat with melting trombones, loud and sweet. 
Benny Goodman? wondered Bessie, who had just 
been given a bedside radio; she listened happily, 
waiting for him to change it, but to her surprise he 
left it on. Fiona sniffed disdainfully at the music ~ 
and sulkily slid down on the seat. “Oh, don’t let 
them fight now,” Bessie prayed. Seeing her lovely . 
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Viereck spied with relief. 
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day slip away, filled with forebodings, she stared 
out the window on her-side, scanning the muddy 
marshland, too soon, for a reassuring glimpse of 
sunstruck white towers rising, like some’ New 
Atlantis, from Flushing Bay. 


H. KEPT several paces ahead of them, hands 
bunched in pockets, shoulders sloped, never mov- 


ing his head to look at the wonders freshly unfold- 


ing on every side. The air was a singing blue, 
alive with fountains, flags, birds, musical horns. 
On the ground, flowers bloomed in brilliant mats, 
their unfurling petaled heads packed so close they 
could not stir in the faint warm wind that fanned 
the beds. People walked the newly paved streets 


'wearing tremulous smiles, blinking in sun; wearing 


the dizziest smile of all, Bessie walked like someone 
in a dream. ' 

Suddenly he stopped and waited for them. 
“You hungry, girls?” he asked when they caught 
up. Shocked, Bessie could only stare at his face, 
gone a waxen yellow-white, glistening on the brow 
and upper lip. 

*Notreally. Not yet," answered Fiona, thought- 
lessly speaking for Bessie, who had had breakfast 
at seven and who suddenly realized she was 


self, keeping time with her feet, letting her rubber 


starved. To Bessie's further annoyance,. Fiona ` 


now reached out and, picking up Bessie's arm as 
though it were some sort of object, pushed. back 
her sleeve to peer at the Mickey Mouse watch she 
wore on her wrist. 
Could we wait a little while?” 

“Anything you want. It's your day,” he said 
with false heartiness, to Fiona alone, and began to 
look searchingly about. They had come into a 
large dazzling square, formed by four white build- 
ings soaring high, aflutter with blue, red, and 
yellow flags. In its center was a large round foun- 
tain, where arcing stone fishes jumped through 
golden hoops and sent fizzing jets of water, which 
crisscrossed in rings, from their open mouths. 
Nestled against one of the large buildings across 
the square, through polychrome mist, was a small 
squat structure of glass and brick which Mr. 
“F tell you’ what," he 
said. “You two go and sit on the edge of the foun- 
tain there and wait for me. Pll only be a minute, 
so don't you dare move or talk to: anyone - — you 
hear?" 

He glared at Fiona as he spoke, as though trying 
to force her to drop her eyes, narrowed, piercing, 
from his own pale face. “Yes, Daddy,” she an- 
swered sweetly. “Of course." And. while he 
watched she marched, docile, to the basin's rim. 

Bessie followed, and in a strange tense silence 
the two girls sat down. Fiona began to hum to her- 
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“Its only twenty past'eleven. - 


‘self for the lie. 


heels bounce with an annoying resilient thump. off 
the stone. In an anguish of indecision, Bessie 
finally felt she must speak, acknowledge what she 
had steadily tried to ignore for over an, hour. 
“Fiona, are you mad at me? Is there something 
I've said or done?" | 

“Don’t be silly,” said Fiona lightly, devastating 
Bessie, who had needed the complete acquittal of, 
*Mad? Why should I be mad?” 

Bessie stared at the couple ambling by, wistfully 
noting the open pleasure on every face. Deter- 
mined, she tried another tack, and with grim 
brightness said, “It’s really like another world. 
Don't you think it looks something like that place 
in Lost Horizon? — I forget its name." | 
. “I wouldn't know,” said Fiona, heartless. 
didn't see it; Mother wouldn't let me go." 

Bessie, whose mother had all too willingly let 
her go alone to a Saturday matinee, sat frozen, 
mute, finally letting herself see what she had sensed 
Fiona was doing all along. But how hurt she must 
be to sink to this, Bessie thought, trying to be fair. 
The miracle of her friendship with Fiona had been 
that this had never happened before. Up until 
now she had been spared all corrections that might 
have been made, the endless differences that might 
have been pointed out. She couldn't blamé me for 
their. fight, thought Bessie. Does she think she 
stayed home because of me? She wouldn't. She 
likes me, thought Bessie, immediately hating her- 
The truth, which was. negative, . 
was simply that Mrs. Viereck did not dislike her 
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` actively. She tolerated Bessie as the one new — 


friend Fiona had made at the public school, as slie 
tolerated many other irksome things that Fiona 
brought home — a mania for reciting “knock, 
knocks," a craze for collecting playing cards, an 
insistence on owning a “‘beer jacket" where she 
could crayon witty maxims like “Vas You Dere, 
Charlie?" In her case, Bessie had cléarly seen that 
Mrs. Viereck was surprised — she could have been 
worse. | 

‘Though she fell in love with the Vierecks, Bessie 
never expected them to love her back; she was at 
an age where the unrequited crush is a law unto 
itself. The months she had spent as Fiona's 
friend, a person privileged to glimpse her home, 
her parents and their way of life, had kept Bessie 
happy, but she had always known it would end. 
She had just not expected it until next fall, when 
by some mysterious means Fiona would be sent 
away to boarding school. Seeing the end loom 
threateningly close, Bessie thought: She is angry 
with me because for the first time I.can see it's 
not what I thought — and what she needed me 
to think. It's not at all perfect; there is trouble, 
real trouble, and probably always was. 
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Spray, lifted by gentle winds from the basin, 
mirrored sunlight, made rainbow mists. Bessie 
faintly shivered and stood up, announcing, “I’m 
getting wet.” 

“What do you care?” asked Fiona flatly, staring 
off. 

“I care. My new suit will get spoiled.” 

“Oh,” said Fiona politely, and looked away 
from Bessie’s suit. It was pale Junket-pink with a 
dotted swiss blouse whose piping and furry dots 
were pink too; on her thirteenth birthday Bessie 
had at last been given permission to help pick out 
her clothes. Without envy or rancor Bessie stared 
at Fiona’s blue cotton dress and Shetland cardi- 
gan; she had long ago seen that neither she nor her 
mother could ever arrive at the rightness of what 
Mrs. Viereck chose. But she could not let Fiona 
do this. She sat back down and, turning half 
around, peeling off a cotton glove (another mis- 
take), trailed two fingers in the basin. The water 
was as cold as her heart. Do you suppose your 
father’s all right?" she asked idly, watching her 
fingers’ miniature wake. 

“What do you mean? He only had to go to the 
john.” 

"He's taking so long," said Bessie, hating what 
she was doing, yet unable to stop. “And I did 
think he looked rather funny when he went in." 

“Funny how?” 

“Oh, pale. And sickish." 

“Oh, that," drawled Fiona, then gave an arch 
laugh. “Haven’t you ever seen anyone with a 
hangover before? No, I don’t suppose you have,” 
she went on, much too rapidly. “They were at a 
dance at the club. When I woke up at two to get a 
glass of water, they still weren’t home. It’s a 
wonder he got up at all.” 

Bessie, not listening really — she knew the signs 
of a hangover well, and Mr. Viereck had none of 
them — sat fidgeting, then finally rose. “Pm go- 
ing in there too. You want to come?” 

“No. I don’t have to. Besides, one of us has to 
wait. If Daddy found us both gone, he’d have a 
heart attack.” 


E. minutes later Bessie came out through the 
swinging door, blinking at the blinding sun, pulling 
her gloves back on over hands that reeked of 
liquid soap. 

"There you are!” cried Mr. Viereck, pouncing 
on her breathlessly. ‘“‘You thoughtless girls — 
didn’t you know you might give me a terrible 
scare?” 

Behind him Bessie saw the fountain, fizzing 
spray; on the rim where she had left Fiona sat 
two fat women massaging their feet. 

“Im really surprised at Fiona," he went on, 
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looking past her, still watching the opening and 
shutting door.  “‘She’s really so considerate — 
He trailed off, taking Bessie in. Wheeling about, 
he stared at the fountain, then wheeled back on her 
furiously. “Where did you leave her?” 

“Sitting on the fountain rim. She wouldn't 
come just because she didn't want you to be up- 


set Remembering precisely what Fiona had 
said, she wondered if he had trouble with his 
heart. 


For a moment they both stared, rather dully, 
at the fountain basin, ruffled by wind, where the 
bright blue water was clearly not more than four 
feet deep. 

“Are you sure she didn’t follow you?" 

"Well, no. Pm not quite positive. She may 
have decided she had to after all," said Bessie, 
and confusedly blushed. ‘‘She could have been 
in the other room while I was washing my hands." 

“Would you please go back and have a look,” 
he said through his teeth. 

For five minutes Bessie stood in the center of 
the room, deafened by rushing water, gabbling 
women, slamming doors, turning like a top to scan 
the basins, mirrors, scales, towel machines in turn. 
Afraid of the man outside, she went back out re- 
luctantly, but found, to her relief, he had already 
decided she would come back alone. ‘Though 
it isn't like her, she's probably gone into one of 
these buildings to have a peep. This place has 
really bowled her over; she can't seem to bear to 
miss a thing. No sense in trying to guess which 
one she's in — we'll just sit down here and wait 
for her.” With this he went to the fountain and 
sat down on the rim exactly where Fiona had been; 
the two women had put on their shoes and tottered 
away. Bessie threw a longing look at a dry blue 
and orange bench, but followed him. As she sat 
down he lit a cigarette, and from her careful 
three feet away, she could feel his dislike and blame 
fuming at her like the smoke he exhaled through 
his nose. The unfairness of his blaming her for 
leaving Fiona, self-possessed, cool Fiona, all alone 
filled her mouth with a bitter taste like tinfoil. 
He smoked in nervous jerky puffs, the way his 
mind, Bessie thought, would be jouncing from one 
explanation to another of where Fiona might really 
have gone. 

“Did you two talk to anyone?" he asked at last, 
reaching around in back to douse the cigarette 
in the water of the pool. 

“No, we didn’t, Mr. Viereck.” 

“Did you notice anyone hanging about?” 

*No, Mr. Viereck. No one at all. Fiona and I 
both know about that.” 

“Fiona knows about what?" 

“Strangers that try to talk to little girls.” 

With a look of utter repugnance he took her in, 
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all eighty-five beginning-to-change pounds of her. 
“‘You’re thirteen. Fiona’s only twelve.and a half. 


Fiona knows nothing about the things you claim ` 


to know about.” 

Seeing how he already hated her, Bessie saw no 
point in contradicting him. Clearly he did not 
know that other Fiona, the one who could tell 
without a blush or giggle or smirk about the man 
on the bus, the man in the shoestore, the old 
Russian dancing master who had taught her ballet. 
He's nothing but a bully, she thought, madden- 
ingly close to tears, beginning to hate him recip- 
rocally. She was now so hungry she had faint 
cramps, and not at all ashamed to have an appe- 
tite under the circumstances; wherever she was, 
Fiona was quite all right — she was certain of it. 

“I don’t see any sense in going to the police," 
he was muttering, reasoning with himself. ‘‘It’s 
only been about twenty minutes. No sense in 
. making a fuss. She’ll be. along any second now. 
And when she does, Ill give lier a thrashing she'll 
never forget.” 


"No you won't, thought Bessie wearily, and - 


watched him light another cigarette. Where was 
the face, the fine, composed face she had once 
thought so remarkable for anyone’s father to own? 
The cheeks suddenly looked too full, pallid, and 
puffy, the broad mouth never stopped working 
as he licked his lips or chewed on the cigarette, the 
smooth brown hair was raked into tufts by his 
hand. How weak he is, she thought, astonished. 
He is weak, and she — she is cold and proud and 
- cruel, as Fiona is going to be. With sudden 
_ strange longing she thought of her own mother, 
‘dowdy with tears and rage as she cried, “I called 
there. You weren’t there. Think of something 
better this time!" But what they do is worse, 
Bessie thought; ashamed of her own shame in the 
past, her intricate schemes for keeping Fiona from 
her house. 

Feeling almost giddy, she got up and stood in 
front of him. Unwillingly he looked at her. “I 
think I know where Fiona might have gone.” 

- He said nothing, waited with narrowed eyes. 

“I- think she might be at the parachute jump. 
It isn’t far. You could see it in the sky as we came 
into the square;? 

Though he deeply flushed, die saw that he knew 
-this was precisely where Fiona could be, and would 
‘never forgive Bessié for being the one to think of it. 
*She wouldn't do that," he said, but knowing 
better than Bessie that she would, rose and for a 
moment squinted helplessly about. . She watched 
him- consider what would “Rappen if their paths 
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crossed, if Fiona came back to find them gone, 
‘and finally offered, *I could wait here while you 


` went.” 


“You will come along with me.” 

Fiona stood with her back to them, fingers 
curled through the loops of wire fence that sep- 
arated idle spectators from those who wished to 
jump. She was a little to the right of the ticket 
turnstile, her head thrown back as she looked up, 
up at the moving wires, taking a new load of ad- 
venturers to the top. A few already regretted 
their daring;.tentative shrieks and moans floated 
down from the blue. Mr. Viereck’s voice carried 
above them; Fiona started, slowly turned. 

Unblinking, blank-faced, she took them in, 
barely glancing at Bessie, watching the man com- 
ing at her, fast. From over the shoulder that came 
down to her level, held. her pinioned, immobilized, 
she stared at Bessie with cold and vacant eyes. Hit 
her, Bessie silently urged, seeing Fiona desired it 
with all her heart. Hit her hard — it's your only 
chance. But he finally stood up and brushed at 
his eyes with the back of his hand and, breathing 


hard, said, “Do you know what a fright you gave 


us? Do you have any idea of what you've done?" 

“I’m sorry," said Fiona, simply, offering noth- 
ing else. 

“Sorry?” he repeated, his voice now cracking. 
“I ought to give you the whipping of your life P? 

Patiently standing, Fiona nodded. 

“Why did you do it?" he went on, cae 
himself forever. 

As. Fiona shrugged, her beige Shetland eapdiaas 
boxily jerked up and down. Bessie saw-that she 
had removed her arms from the sleeves and now 
wore it as her mother always wore hers, jauntily 
thrown about the shoulders, one fastened. top 
- button holding it in place. “I don't know,” Fiona 
said irritably. *I just felt I had to. You-said we 
couldn't. It's not at all cheap. It’s loads of fun.” 
. “Just felt you had to." Mr. Viereck’s laugh ` was 
as bad as Bessie feared. “Just wait until your 


-mother hears that explanation of —” He stared at 
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the two estranged girls. “But she won't. Shed 
never forgive you, Fiona, you know.” You mean 
you, thought Bessie, listening because she ‘was 
there but feeling.as remote as the jumpers silently 
dangling overhead. .““No. Theres no sense in 
making a fuss. We simply won't tell her. about it, 
that’s all. It never happened, the whole foolish 
thing — you hear?” He glared at Bessie, his last 
"words drowned in the screams of the jumpers, 
dropping like stones until te silken blooming of 
their chutes. 
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BY ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Poet and dramatist who for more than a decade exerted a powerful influence at Harvard in his course on com- 


position, ARCHIBALD MacLetsu has retired from teaching to devote time to a new play. On a recent visit to 


Knox College, he called to mind a new image of America, originaling in the South, deeply troubling to us all. 


M. things, public things, happen and go by 
and you forget about them, but not the Mississippi 
riots. Not for me, anyway, and I don't suppose 
I'm alone. There must be other Americans who 
find those faces in their minds as I do — flickering, 
twisted faces on last September's television screens 
and still there, still staring. You wonder why. 

Not, I’m pretty sure, for the usual reason, the 
reason we've decided to give ourselves: not because 
we were shocked by the open defiance of the law. 
Southern segregationists, including Southern seg- 
regationist lawyers, including Southern segrega- 
tionist lawyers who have actually read law, have 
been shouting defiance of the law for years, de- 
claring that the Congress is the sole lawmaking 
body under the Constitution, that what the Con- 
gress means by its laws is for every citizen to de- 
cide for himself according to his locality and his 
inclination, and that the interpretations of the 
laws by the federal courts in general, and by the 
Supreme Court in particular, are irrelevant, im- 
pertinent, and immaterial, Marbury v. Madison 
and its innumerable successors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I am not suggesting that anyone outside the 
foggier bayous of Alabama or Louisiana or South 
Carolina or Mississippi has taken these contentions 
seriously. I am merely noting that we had heard 
them before the Oxford riots as we had heard, too, 
that the doctrine of nullification is still sound 
doctrine, that John C. Calhoun is the father and 
fountain of pure constitutional thought, and that 
Photograph courtesy of Wide World Photos. 
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the Civil War has been repealed. What was said 
in Jackson, in other words, and shouted at Oxford 
was not new and could scarcely have astonished 
us. Most of it, indeed, went back a hundred years 
or more. An anonymous professor at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi told the New York Times 
that **sources of information on the thinking of the 
rest of the nation were shut off" in 1830, at which 
time *'the state's leaders ceased to react to public 
issues in terms of established fact but were gov- 
erned instead by the orthodox view,” and, in brief, 
**stopped thinking." 

The date may surprise us. It is difficult — or is 
it? — to think of Faulkner, who spent his life in 
Mississippi, writing out of a deepfreeze a century 
old. But the argument itself sounds plausible. A 
state in which a decision of the highest American 
court can seriously be called a * Communist 
conspiracy" must necessarily be a state which has 
been out of touch with history for a rather long 
time. And a local mentality which can actually 
read, to say nothing of write, pronouncements 
like those which appeared in the Clarion Leader and 
Jackson Daily News at the time of the riots is obvi- 
ously a mentality which only the Boston fudge 
manufacturer who invented the John Birch Society 
could regard as in any sense contemporaneous. 

The same thing may be said of the violence 
which pronouncements such as these excited. 
That, too, should have been foreseen. Elsewhere 
in the Republic one might be surprised to find 
a governor who approved the lawlessness he was 
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sworn to suppress, but not in Mississippi, where 
there were two kinds of law. And elsewhere one 
might be shocked by state police officers who de- 
serted federal officials in a situation of obvious 
and increasing danger, but not in Mississippi, 
where federal officials and state policemen are on 
opposite sides. Once an entire state has seceded 
from history — which is, in a sense, to secede from 
reason — almost anything can happen. Even Ross 
Barnett. Even the sudden and inexplicable timid- 
ity of Ross Barnett’s state police. 

But if the governor of Mississippi was fore- 
seeable in the light of his history or lack of it, 
and if the defiance was familiar, what was it that 
astonished us in Oxford? Why were we shocked 
into silence by that Sunday’s news? Why did we 
spend the days and nights that followed fiddling 
with our television sets, watching the faces of 
little crowds of students on the university campus, 
following the slight, grave figure of the man who 
was the center of it all as he moved in and out of 
doors and corridors with federal marshals at his 
side and jeers and spitting catcalls in his ears? Why 
is it that those scenes come back and back and 
the heart sinks and a heavy apprehension haunts 
our minds, an apprehension which was not there 
before — was never, as long as I can remember, 
there before? 

I think, for myself, what shocked me, sickened 
me was the black pit of public hatred into which I 
looked. I had known, of course, that racial hatred 
existed in this country as it exists elsewhere. I 
could hardly have helped but know it after the 
events of my own lifetime. But, whether because 
of the kind of life I have lived or because of some 
failure of my own understanding, I had always 
thought of this hatred as something exceptional, 
something transient, something which would dis- 
appear with the illiteracy and poverty and ig- 
norance out of which it came. 

I knew, of course, that there were presumably 
educated and visibly well-to-do men and women 
in the South and elsewhere who looked down on 
Negroes, because I had met such men and women. 
I knew there were college graduates with enough 
intelligence to write books who believed, or said 
they believed, that all Negroes are biologically 
inferior to all whites. I realized there were people 
who called themselves Christians who knew that 
God intended the black man to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water to the white man, any 
white man of any qualifications or none — par- 
ticularly none. But I also believed these people to 
be what they so obviously were — waifs and strays 
from the great process of history who needed to 
find somebody or other to look down on in order to 
look up to themselves. And I never doubted that 
in an actual test between these petulant opinions 
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on the one side and the Republic on the other 
the opinions would wither away in shame and 
disappear. But what happened in Oxford was that 
they did not wither away. They stared back at you 
out of young men’s faces ugly with spite. They 
spat back at you out of the faces of middle-aged 
men whose words would have been incredible if 
you had not heard them. And it was the Republic 
which gave ground. In spite of the decisiveness of 
the President and the courage of the marshals, it 
was the Republic which gave ground. 

For the real confrontation in Mississippi was 
not a confrontation between federal marshals and 
a mob. It was not a confrontation between the 
President of the United States and the local gov- 
ernor. It was not even a confrontation between 
the Constitution and the doctrine of nullification. 
It was a confrontation between the Republic itself, 
the great idea on which the Republic is founded, 
and the one idea which may, someday, destroy it. 

“All politics," as Valéry once said, “presuppose 
an idea of man." But only the United States, 
among the nations of history, was brought into 
being by an explicit and reasoned idea of man to 
which it was dedicated and on which it was to 
stand. It is not the second of July, 1776, when the 
thirteen colonies declared themselves absolved of 
all allegiance to the British crown, which we cele- 
brate as our national anniversary. It is the fourth 
day of July. And it is the fourth day of July be- 
cause America, as the delegates to the Continental 
Congress well understood, did not begin with the 
repudiation of British rule. It began with the 
assertion of the American idea. And it was on the 
fourth that the American idea was spelled out. At 
the beginning of the Revolution and down through 
the first bloodshed at Lexington and Concord 
there had been no talk of independence and no 
desire for it. What the Colonists wanted was 
British liberty in America. Only when the Tory 
ministers made it clear that there would be no 
British liberty in America, that liberty, if the 
Colonists were to have it, must be American lib- 
erty, did independence become a national objec- 
tive, and even then independence was a means 
rather than an end. Liberty was still the prime 
concern, and until American liberty was defined 
— a new liberty for a new people in a new world 
— America had not begun. 

It was for no sentimental or idealistic reason, 
in other words, that the old fathers celebrated the 
American festival not on the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence but on the anniversary of the 
declaration of the American idea. For the Ameri- 
can idea, quite literally and realistically, is 
America. If we had not held these truths to be 
self-evident, if we had not believed that all men 
are created equal, if we had not believed that 


they are endowed, all of them, with certain un- 
alienable rights, we would never have become 
America, whatever else we might have become. 

But if this is what America is, then it is less 
difficult perhaps to understand why Oxford 
shocked us, for what looked out of those flickering 
faces was the antithesis of America — the passion- 
ate repudiation of the American proposition, and 
thus the implicit rejection of America itself. What 
we saw in those faces, heard in those words, was 
not hatred of James Meredith. Not a single student 
in the University of Mississippi had ever seen 
James Meredith to know him as a human being 
before that night. Not a single member of the mob 
could have told you what he looked like. He was 
a Negro, and that was enough. But to hate a man 
because he is a Negro is to hate an abstraction. 
And to hate an abstraction is to hate an idea. And 
to hate the particular idea the mob at Oxford 
hated is to deny America. For the idea those young 
men and those old men hated was precisely and 
literally the idea on which this Republic was 
founded, the idea that any man may claim his 
equal manhood in this country, his unalienable 
right. What the mob at Oxford hated was the in- 
tolerable idea that this different human being 
should claim a manhood equal to their own. 

Insurrection, a congressman called the Oxford 
riots. And insurrection they were in the strict 
legal sense of that term — a revolt against lawful 
authority. But to those who still love this republic 
they were far worse than insurrection; they were 
subversion. And not subversion in the current 
witch-hunting sense, which sniffs with terror at 
every dissenting view, but subversion in the honest 
meaning of that word — subversion of the country 
itself. For America cannot survive if the American 
idea is repudiated. Nations are not made by terri- 
tory, or the greatness of nations by extent of land. 
Nations are made by commitments of mind and 
loyalties of heart, and the nobler the commitment 
of the mind, the higher the loyalty of the heart, 
the greater the nation. If the American prop- 
osition is no longer the proposition to which the 
American heart and mind were committed at our 
beginning, then America is finished, and the only 
question left is when America will fall. 

Not soon, you will say. We survived for the first 
three generations of our history with slaves and 
masters, and thereafter we survived for a century 
with segregation and lynchings and all the rest of 
it, and as for the American idea, it is not our 
treatment of Negroes alone which has menaced 
it. Millions of Americans whose forebears came to 
the United States in the last century and the be- 
ginning of this came from countries where the 
American idea was strange and outlandish and 
where even the basic conception of self-government 
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was unknown, with the result that there are pockets 
of opinion in the country even now in which the 
right of a citizen to exercise his American privilege 
— to make up his own mind for himself and say 
what he thinks — is deprecated; where censorship 
flourishes. All this, of course, is true. The Ameri- 
can idea has had to struggle for survival for close 
to two hundred years, and not always against 
lynch mobs and White Citizens Committees. 

But there is a great difference, notwithstanding, 
between ignorance of the American idea or mis- 
conception of it or even indifference to it on the 
one side, and denial, denunciation of it on the 
other. The woman who tries to expurgate her 
local library of books she does not like and to tell 
her fellow citizens what they may believe or learn 
regards herself as a good American — usually as a 
better American than anyone else. But the man 
who attempts to deprive other men of the equality 
of manhood to which the American idea entitles 
them has no illusions about himself or his relation 
to the American proposition. Hatred comes first 
with him, and everything else comes after — in- 
cluding his country's laws, his country's order, and 
his country itself. 

No, it was not the openness of the defiance of 
the law that shocked me. It was the openness of 
the hatred, the open recklessness as to the effect 
of the hatred on anything or everything — United 
States marshals, United States troops, and the 
fundamental moral and human belief in which 
and by which the United States exists. Like a 
tragedy in which the clown prepares the scene, the 
great American drama of belief in man moved 
toward collision with the contempt for man which 
is its opposite. And before the night was over the 
people of the United States and of the world — 
but most immediately the people of the United 
States — had learned that a considerable body of 
Americans reject, violently reject, the Ameri- 
can idea. 

It was a sobering realization and one that should 
continue to be sobering for a long time to come. 
Before the Oxford riots we had been aware that 
our actions as a people did not always chime with 
our words. Our words described us as an open so- 
ciety, a free world, a bulwark of liberty. Our ac- 
tions sometimes confessed that there were many 
Americans to whom our society was not open, 
many Americans to whom our world was not al- 
together free, many Americans whose liberty had 
fences around it. But our distress in these contra- 
dictions was more embarrassment than anything 
else. They lost us propaganda battles, and occa- 
sionally they made us feel like fools, but we were 
sure of ourselves notwithstanding — sure of our 
own integrity and sure, above all, that our hypoc- 
risy was nothing compared with the hypocrisy of 
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the Russians and the Chinese, to whom peace 
means war, conquest is called liberation, and 
democracy is the state police. Oxford changed all 
that. Oxford was not a mere propaganda victory 
for our enemies. Oxford was a defeat for ourselves. 


ds. question which haunts us now is how it 
came about. Was it an aberration, a local flaw 
in the fabric of the Republic, a defect in the 
Mississippians attributable to their peculiarly 
parochial history? Or was it a larger fault, a 
graver fault, in some sense the fault of all of us? 
This is a question every man must answer for 
himself, but nevertheless must answer. ‘To me, it 
seems the fault of all of us, for all of us seem to me 
guilty, in one degree or another, of the neglect 
out of which it came. I mean our neglect as a 
nation, as a people, of our own purpose, our own 
concern, in our obsession with the purpose, the 
concerns, of other nations, other peoples. For fif- 
teen years, almost twenty, we have allowed the 
purposes, the plans, the maneuvers of the Commu- 
nist countries to dominate our attention to such a 
point that we have all but forgotten what we 
mean for ourselves, what we propose for ourselves, 
what we intend. Where once the test of loyalty 
in an American was his love for his own cause, 
the test has now become what we call his *'anti- 
Communism" — meaning his hatred of the Rus- 
sian cause, that iron religion which the Russians 
would like to impose on the world. 

That we should detest Communism is natural 
and inevitable. But that we should make the de- 
testation of Communism the test of our own loy- 
alty to our own intentions is neither natural nor 
inevitable nor even intelligent. A nation which 
defines itself in terms of what it is not inevitably 
begins to forget what it is. And a nation which 
forgets what it is is a dying nation. What ‘‘anti- 
Communism,” as the great American slogan, pro- 
duces is not the triumph of America. What it pro- 
duces is organizations like the John Birch Society 
and people like the California fanatics who were 
recently intent on rewriting the California con- 
stitution in the image of the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

What it produces is the Oxford mob. For Ox- 
ford would have been impossible if the students 
in that mob who shouted “Communist” at the 
United States marshals had been brought up in 
a generation which believed not in anti-Commu- 
nism but in America; a generation which under- 
stood that the American idea is not a rhetorical 
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proposition but a realizable cause, the greatest 
and most powerful of all political causes, a cause 
which has no need to express itself in hatred for 
something else but only in affirmation of itself. 

There is a moment and there are words in our 
history which prove that statement. The moment 
was the darkest our people have ever known, the 
great division which brought about civil war. 
The words are words spoken by Mr. Lincoln at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia as he traveled 
to Washington for his inauguration as President of 
a divided land. It was at Independence Hall that 
the Union which was now about to fall had been 
created. But how, he asked, had it been created? 
What was it that had made the Union? What had 
held those different states so long together? Mr. 
Lincoln had often inquired of himself, he said, 
what “‘great principle or idea it was." And here in 
Philadelphia he thought he found the answer. 
"It was not the mere matter of the separation of 
the colonies from the motherland; but something 
in the Declaration giving liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country but hope to the world 
for all future time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all men 
should have an equal chance.” 

What had created the Republic, in other words, 
was an idea, a principle. And it was that idea, that 
principle which alone could save it now. Many of 
those who listened to him then, like many of those 
who hear his words today, may well have thought 
that an idea, a principle was a poor defense in the 
dreadful struggle which lay ahead. But Lincoln, 
having found his answer, never doubted it. Two 
years later, when the war was all but lost, when 
the determination of the North had been weakened 
by defeat after defeat and Great Britain was on the 
point of recognizing the South, he put his faith to 
the test of action. He emancipated the slaves, 
changed the Northern cause overnight from a 
political and constitutional cause to the cause 
affirmed in the Declaration of Independence, 
ended once and for all the danger of British recog- 
nition of the slaveholding South, and saved the 
Union. 

What we might perhaps be asking ourselves as 
we look back on Oxford, Mississippi, today and 
out over the Gulf toward Cuba and on toward the 
infinite dangers and difficulties which lie ahead 
is whether we have been wise to put our trust not 
in our love but in our fear, whether we should 
not listen even now to the man who knew this 
country better than any other ever has and find 
our future and our safety where he found it. 


MONET: 





“Les Nymphéas” 


By W. D. SNODGRASS 


The eyelids glowing, some chill morning. 
O world half-known through opening, twilit lids 
Before the vague face clenches into light; 
O universal waters like a cloud, 
Like those first clouds of half-created matter; 
O all things rising, rising like the fumes 
From waters falling, O forever falling; 
Infinite, the skeletal shells that fall, relinquished, 
The snowsoft sift of the diatoms, like selves 
Downdrifting age upon age through milky oceans; 
O slow downdrifting of the atoms; 
O island nebulae and O the nebulous islands 
Wandering these mists like falsefires, which are true, 
Bobbing like milkweed, like warm-lanterns bobbing 
Through the snowfilled windless air, blinking and passing 
As we pass into the memory of women 
Who are passing. Within those depths 
What ravening? What devouring rage? 
How shall our living know its ends of yielding? 
These things have taken me as the mouth an orange — 
That acrid sweet juice entering every cell; 
And I am shared out. I become these things: 
These lilies, if these things are water lilies 
Which are dancers growing dim across no floor; 
These mayflies; whirled dust orbiting in the sun; 
This blossoming diffused as rushlights; galactic vapors; 
Fluorescence into which we pass and penetrate; 
O soft as the thighs of women; 
O radiance, into which I go on dying. .. . 


"Water Lilies at Giverny," by Claude Monet. Courtesy of Deems Taylor. 
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The last few miles of unspoiled Indiana dunes are threatened by two large steel com- 


panies which hope to build a deepwater port with federal aid if Congress fails to declare 


the dunes a national park. The little-known story behind this conservation struggle is 


here told by W1tu1AM PEEPLES of the Louisville COURTER-JOURNAL’S editorial board. 





The Indiana Dunes 
and Pressure Politics 


Bs making a quick change into walking 
shorts, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois joined the 
other dignitaries before the cameras and reporters 
in the hot, crowded room in the superintendent's 
house at Indiana Dunes State Park. The senator 
spoke briefly and to the point. He would not fal- 
ter, he said, in his fight to save what is left of the 
Indiana dunes on the shore of Lake Michigan 
from destruction, for they are a priceless natural 
and recreational asset, serving an area of some 
seven and a half million people, and serving also 
as a magnet for natural scientists from the nation 
as a whole. His sympathetic audience cheered. 
They knew he meant it, knew that for three years 
he had stood against the efforts of Indiana officials, 
both Democratic and Republican, to build a deep- 
water harbor in the midst of the very finest dunes, 
primarily for the benefit of two steel companies — 
or three, if you count Inland's holdings some 
distance from the proposed port site. 

Douglas was no longer fighting alone. Joining 
him in the tour of the dunes that day were Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall; Mayor Daly of 
Chicago and the mayors of Gary, Whiting, East 
Chicago, and Hammond, Indiana; U.S. Repre- 
sentative Ray Madden, the only congressman 
from Indiana working to save the dunes; as well as 
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some uncommitted congressmen from other states 
open to persuasion. It was an impressive display 
of political muscle. With Douglas and Udall, both 
enthusiastic hikers, leading the way, the assorted 
officials and their respective entourages walked the 
shining beach, climbed the sand hills, saw first- 
hand the remarkable natural phenomenon of the 
Indiana dunes, all to the astonishment and delight 
of vacationing constituents. This was July, 1961. 

Subsequently, the Department of the Interior 
endorsed the Douglas bill to make the dunes area 
in dispute a national preserve. In his conservation 
message to Congress, President Kennedy also 
called for congressional approval of ‘‘a national 
lakeshore area in northern Indiana.” Other con- 
gressmen, representing states in every section of 
the country, have said they will fight down the 
line to save the dunes. 

Yet this incomparable area, with its excellent 
beaches, is still in imminent danger of being 
ravished, and behind this threat lies a tangled tale 
of land speculation, of the cozy relationship be- 
tween certain business interests and public offi- 
cials, of big names in the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties working for a common objective, of 
wheels spinning within wheels — a classic illustra- 
tion of why, even more than a half century after 


Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, it is so 
difficult to reserve in the public interest our 
dwindling natural resources. 

At one time the Indiana dunes marched in 
dazzling array for twenty-five miles along Lake 
Michigan between East Chicago and Michigan 
City. Today only about seven miles of lakefront 
dunes remain unspoiled — two and one half miles 
of them in the Indiana Dunes State Park (whose 
beaches, according to the National Park Service, 
would probably be polluted if any industrial-port 
complex were built nearby), and four-odd miles 
in the Burns Ditch area just to the west of the park. 
The remaining stretch of Indiana dunesland is 
prized not only by vacationers but by biologists, 
botanists, ecologists, geologists, zoologists, and 
ornithologists. Wildlife and more than one thou- 
sand species of plants and trees, including twenty- 
six members of the orchid family, thrive there. 

“There are few places on our continent where so 
many species of plants are found in so small a 
compass," wrote the late Professor Henry C. 
Cowles of the University of Chicago, a pioneer 
ecologist. ‘‘Here one may even find the prickly 
pear cactus of the Southwestern desert hobnobbing 
with the barberry of the Arctic." 


W.. is such a widely recognized natural asset 
threatened with destruction? The story begins in 
1929, when Midwest Steel purchased 750 acres 
astride Burns Ditch, which drains the Little 
Calumet River into Lake Michigan. From that 
day to this, Midwest Steel has been a driving force 
behind the attempt to build a deepwater port 
near Burns Ditch in the heart of the finest dunes- 
land left on the shore. 

In 1931, the Army Corps of Engineers made a 
"preliminary examination" of the practicality of a 
proposal that the federal government build break- 
waters for the harbor sought by Midwest Steel. 
The report was a disappointment to the company. 
The engineers pointed out that the benefits from 
such a port would be limited to Midwest Steel, 
and therefore they would not recommend its con- 
struction with tax money. The steel firm tried 
again in 1935, but once more the Army Engineers 
refused to endorse the proposal. In 1937, Congress 
authorized a preliminary examination of the entire 
Indiana shoreline to pick the best harbor site. 
However, without waiting for the results of the 
examination, the Indiana State Planning Board 
rushed in and singled out the Burns Ditch area as 
*the only desirable and available location." It 
was not until 1944 that the Army Engineers re- 
ported on the study authorized by Congress in 
1937, and they recommended against exploring the 
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matter further because, they concluded, existing 
harbor facilities at Chicago, Calumet, and Michi- 
gan City were adequate for the area. 

In 1949, the Army Engineers' district office in 
Chicago came up with a preliminary report fa- 
vorable to the Burns Ditch harbor. Though the 
way was now clear for a survey in depth of the 
site, this was delayed by the Korean War. Finally, 
in 1960, Colonel J. A. Smedile, the army district 
engineer, announced that a port at Burns Ditch 
could be justified economically, and later issued a 
detailed report to support this conclusion. Still, 
the report made no judgment on whether the 
Burns Ditch project was more in the public interest 
than the preservation of the dunes, or whether 
another site might also be suitable. Seizing upon 
the report, backers of the Burns Ditch site implied 
that it ruled out any other location and settled the 
issue once and for all. Gordon Englehart, the 
Indiana capital correspondent for the Louisville 
Courier- Journal, asked Colonel Smedile if the Army 
Engineers had ever studied alternative sites for a 
deepwater port in Indiana. ‘‘The Burns waterway 
area," the colonel replied, ‘‘is the only site on the 
Indiana shore of Lake Michigan sponsored by a 
public [Indiana] agency as suitable for a public 
harbor development. Studies of alternative sites 
by other agencies have not been brought to the 
attention of this office.” 

Small wonder, considering this sequence of 
events. 

Shortly after he took office in 1953, Republican 
Governor George Craig threw his political in- 
fluence behind the Burns Ditch project. That year, 
at Craig’s request, the Legislative Advisory Com- 
mission recommended that the legislature appro- 
priate $3.5 million to buy 1500 acres for a harbor 
near Burns Ditch. A bill incorporating this re- 
quest was introduced at the 1955 legislative session, 
but it died after critics attacked the speculative 
nature of the proposal. Stymied in his move for 
public funds, Craig turned to private sources to 
underwrite the construction of the port. Perhaps 
coincidentally, this move came at the same time a 
favorable engineering report was issued by a 
private firm. This private report was financed 
jointly by Midwest Steel’s parent company, Na- 
tional Steel, whose boss is George Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration; the New York Central Railroad, 
whose main New York-Chicago line borders the 
disputed dunes area; and the Murchison family of 
Texas, who owned lakefront land just east of Mid- 
west Steel's holdings. 

The Murchisons are an integral part of the 
story. In 1954, Clint W. Murchison, the Dallas 
multimillionaire, controlled the Consumers Com- 
pany of Chicago, which was sand-mining land it 
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owned in the Burns Ditch area. About this time 
the firm became interested in real estate, and es- 
pecially dunes real estate. 

In order to sell land in Indiana, a company 
must be incorporated in the state. Thus, on 
September 23, 1954, Consumers Company officials 
duly incorporated the Consumers Dunes Corpora- 
tion in Indianapolis with the stated purpose of 
speculating in dunes land. This was two months 
before Indiana’s Legislative Advisory Commission 
and Governor Craig started beating the drums for 
the Burns Ditch harbor appropriation. 

Now the wheels began spinning faster. The 
Consumers Company traded 1100 acres of its land 
near Burns Ditch to Consumers Dunes in exchange 
for 31,000 shares of Consumers Dunes common 
stock with a par value of $10 a share. Consumers 
Company stockholders got one share of Consumers 
Dunes stock for each Consumers Company share 
they held. Consumers Dunes also borrowed 
$77,500 from a bank and bought another 100 
acres of dunesland. To repay the loan it issued 
7750 more shares at $10 par and offered them to 
Consumers Company stockholders. It is interest- 
ing to note who was handling these series of finan- 
cial transactions between the Consumers Com- 
pany and its newly incorporated subsidiary, 
Consumers Dunes. The C. T. Corporation was 
acting as a financial agent for Consumers Dunes, 
and the C. T. Corporation was located in the 
office of Governor Craig’s former law firm of 
White, Raub, Craig & Forrey. Craig had resigned 
from the firm when he became governor. 

Governor Craig’s efforts to get private financing 
for the Burns Ditch project also were frustrated, 
and soon afterward Consumers Dunes moved to 
sell its dunesland, by approaching the Lake Shore 
Development Corporation of Indianapolis. Lake 
Shore had been incorporated May 6, 1956, as a 
land-buying agency for Bethlehem Steel. Thus, 
another steel company entered the dunes picture, 
and before long Bethlehem owned 4000 acres of 
dunesland, including tracts between the Midwest 
Steel acreage and the state park to the east. On 
June 3, 1956, Consumers Dunes sold its 1200 acres, 
valued on its books at about $300 an acre, to Lake 
Shore (Bethlehem) for $3,326,500, or about $2770 
an acre. Its job now done, Consumers Dunes was 
liquidated on June 21, 1957. Holders of its $10 
par shares reaped the tidy profit of $85 a share. 


A: THIs point, the financial threads branch off 
in several directions, but they all are tied, directly 
and indirectly, to the Burns Ditch project. 

In Indiana, the largest holder of Consumer 
Dunes shares was Thomas W. Moses, executive 
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vice president of Consumers Dunes and president 
of the Indianapolis Water Company; his 1000 
shares brought him $85,000. In 1956, Clint W. 
Murchison, Jr., and John D. Murchison owned 
336,448 of the 556,490 shares of the Water Com- 
pany’s stock. As for Moses, he wore yet another 
hat. He also was a director of the American 
Fletcher National Bank of Indianapolis. The 
bank’s board chairman is Frank McKinney, 
former national chairman of the Democratic 
Party and patron of Indiana’s present governor, 
Matthew Welsh, who has worked as hard as his 
Republican predecessors for the Burns Ditch 
project. McKinney, furthermore, is associated 
with the Murchisons. He was a Murchison lieu- 
tenant in that family’s successful campaign to 
capture control of the Alleghany Corporation, a 
mammoth holding company whose assets included 
the New York Central Railroad. The New York 
Central has tracks skirting the Burns Ditch area 
and is interested in leasing warehouses within the 
proposed port complex. McKinney was named a 
director of the New York Central. His bank also 
acted as transfer agent for the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Corporation. This firm, headed by former 
Indiana Senator William Jenner, was incorpo- 
rated in Indianapolis in 1959 to speculate in real 
estate “in areas influenced by the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway." The new corpora- 
tion's prospectus referred to the proposed Burns 
Ditch port, “which is almost certain to be built." 

In August of 1959, two months after the Seaway 
Corporation got approval for its stock sale from 
the state, the Republican governor, Harold 
Handley, named Seaway's stock dealer, Durward 
E. McDonald, to a newly formed Northern In- 
diana Lakefront Study Committee. For chairman, 
Handley picked John Van Ness, who had been 
appointed assistant to the president of Midwest 
Steel several months earlier. As a former state 
senator, Van Ness had worked assiduously in the 
General Assembly in behalf of the Burns Ditch 
project. He did yeoman service for the cause in 
1957, the year that Bethlehem gave Indiana an 
option to buy about 260 acres it owned at $2062 
an acre. Together with 68 acres to be purchased 
from Midwest and 110 acres from other land- 
owners, this would comprise the harbor site. Van 
Ness was instrumental in getting a $2 million ap- 
propriation through the legislature that year for 
land purchases. There was one string attached — 
the Army Engineers must give final approval to 
the project. This stipulation could be viewed as 
evidence of a proper concern for protecting the 
public interest; but there also was an element of 
self-interest, for the port combine knew that the 
approval of the Army Engineers was a vital first 
step toward acquiring federal funds. 


The year 1959 was, all in all, a banner one for 
the port promoters. Midwest began building a 
$103,000,000 plant to process semifinished steel 
into finished products alongside the proposed 
harbor site; and the St. Lawrence Seaway opened, 
prompting port backers to wax eloquent about a 
great industrial and commercial explosion at 
Burns Ditch, where the port would serve as a 
terminal for ocean vessels. 

All the stops were pulled out. Indiana would 
issue revenue bonds to pay for its share of the $70 
million port project, and Congress would appro- 
priate at least $25 million in federal funds. Noth- 
ing, it seemed, could now save the dunes. For the 
conservationists, the prospect was gloomy, but 
they took some heart in 1960 when Democrat 
Welsh won the governorship. He had straddled 
the issue in the campaign, promising to defer a 
decision on the location of the port until a thor- 
ough study could be made of the entire shoreline. 
Any hopes entertained by the conservationists 
were quickly dashed. After Welsh became gov- 
ernor, no thorough study was made. Instead, he 
promptly began pressing for action on the Burns 
Ditch project. First he created an Indiana Port 
Commission, whose stated objective was to build 
the port at Burns Ditch. Its function was three- 
fold: to issue revenue bonds, to acquire land for the 
port, and to lobby for federal funds. It also tried 
to persuade Midwest and Bethlehem to make firm 
commitments about future plans and to agree to 
foot some of the cost of building a public harbor. 
The steel firms, however, could not be pinned 
down to definite pledges. 

While all this was going on, those who wanted 
to save the dunes were not idle. In 1952, the Save- 
the-Dunes Council, a citizens’ group, was organ- 
ized. Itin turnencouraged the support of the Izaak 
Walton League and other conservation forces. 
Even so, by 1958 their cause seemed hopeless, and 
they appealed in desperation to Senator Douglas 
to intercede in their behalf. 

The senator was familiar with the dunes, having 
vacationed there frequently. In short order he 
introduced legislation that would take 5000 acres, 
including the proposed port site and the flanking 
Midwest and Bethlehem tracts, for a national 
preserve. This countervailing pressure had its 
effect. The drive for the Burns Ditch port lost 
some of its momentum, and gradually the conflict 
came to a stalemate. At each session of Congress, 
the port backers pushed for approval of their 
project and their opponents countered with the 
Douglas bill. 

For his pains, Senator Douglas has been pilloried 
by Indiana officials and their allies in the port 
combine. He has been accused of meddling in the 
affairs of another state and of trying to block the 
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Burns Ditch harbor to protect Chicago port in- 
terests. The first charge has a hollow ring in view 
of the fact that the Burns Ditch backers are seeking 
federal funds. The other charge glosses over the 
repeated assertions of Senator Douglas and others 
working for preservation of the dunes that they 
are not opposed to a deepwater harbor for In- 
diana. It is question of where, not whether. 
Douglas has said he would favor a port in already 
industrialized Gary or Michigan City, or anywhere 
else along the Indiana shore that is suitable. Nev- 
ertheless, the Burns Ditch forces still proclaim 
publicly that those opposed to their plan are either 
*bird-watchers" or enemies of Indiana's economic 
development. 

Governor Welsh is so committed to the Burns 
Ditch site that he rejects out of hand any sugges- 
tion that alternative sites be considered, and he is 
extremely sensitive to references to land specula- 
tion and ties between public officials and industrial 
interests working for the Burns Ditch port. 

Despite the governor's demurrers, certain facts 
are devastatingly clear. No real studies of other 
sites have ever been made, although port backers 
imply they have been. What they cite are “‘pre- 
liminary surveys," to use the language of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, or cursory inspections 
of the Indiana shoreline. The Senate Interior 
Subcommittee, which held hearings on Senator 
Douglas’ bill in 1962, asked backers of the Burns 
Ditch project to produce detailed surveys of 
alternate sites. They were not forthcoming. 

Now, at long last, we may get one. An appro- 
priation passed the House last year, with the sup- 
port of Representative Ray Madden, to finance a 
detailed study of the Lake County area as a possi- 
ble site for a deepwater port. This area is away 
from the dunes and has been industrialized for 
years. The move, however, may be coming too 
late. For it seems that if the combine cannot have 
the port at Burns Ditch, it is willing to destroy the 
dunes out of sheer spite. Take the case of the 
Northwestern University landfill. 

Last spring, Clinton Green, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana Port Commission, an- 
nounced that Bethlehem Steel had contracted for 
the removal of 2,500,000 cubic yards of sand from 
the dunes area in dispute. A dredging company 
was to take the sand from Bethlehem's holdings 
near Burns Ditch across the tip of Lake Michigan 
to Evanston, Illinois, where it would be used as fill 
in Northwestern's campus expansion. Senator 
Douglas charged that Northwestern was conspiring 
with Bethlehem to destroy the dunes. Northwest- 
ern officials replied that the Douglas charge was 
directed at the wrong target, that his fight was 
with Bethlehem instead. Douglas insisted that 
Northwestern could not escape moral responsibil- 
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ity for the deed. University spokesmen then said 
they had looked into the possibility of getting out 
of the contract but were held to it by the dredging 
company. 

Indiana politicians quickly sprang to the de- 
fense of the contract. Representative Charles 
Halleck, in whose district Burns Ditch lies, de- 
clared: **If we get a harbor there, the sand has to 
be dredged up anyway.” Halleck and Green of 
the Port Commission took the line that the dredg- 
ing would save the state money. What they did 
not say was that it is by no means settled that the 
port will be built at Burns Ditch. Senator Douglas 
was convinced that the transaction was a thinly 
disguised pressure play to influence Congress to 
kill his legislation setting aside the dunes as a 
national preserve, and to push through federal 
approval of the port project. If this was the intent, 
it failed at the last session of Congress. This will 
be the year of decision. 

Governor Welsh and Indiana’s Senator Vance 
Hartke have been using the same sort of technique 
in insisting that no matter what Congress does, a 
port will be built at Burns Ditch. The only choice, 
they say, is between a public and private port. 
They claim that Midwest Steel will build its own 
port in any event. However, neither Midwest nor 
Bethlehem has made any firm commitments to do 
so. After all, railroad facilities now serve Mid- 
west’s finishing plant and can serve the similar 
plant Bethlehem may construct. The need for a 
deepwater port would not be pressing unless these 
plants are expanded and converted to fully inte- 
grated (basic) steel-producing operations. Both 
are vague about when they plan to do this. Of 
course, if the taxpayers will build a deepwater 
port for them, that would be something else again. 

Furthermore, the governor’s assertion that a 
port will be built at Burns Ditch under any cir- 
cumstances ignores the fact that if the dunes area 
were made a national preserve, it would be im- 
possible to build a deepwater port at Burns Ditch. 


T MM who has seen the nearly seven miles of 
beach front, with the dunes ridges fading inland 
behind it, knows that this area is well worth pre- 
serving. The greatest pity is that this is all that is 
left to preserve. The recreational and scientific 
value of the Indiana dunes has been long recog- 
nized. In 1916, Stephen Mather, the first director 
of the National Park Service, recommended their 
preservation as a national park which would have 
taken in the entire twenty-five-mile shoreline from 
East Chicago to Michigan City at an estimated 
cost of $3 million for the land. 
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No other coastline in the country boasts dunes 
so remarkable. They are migrating dunes, 
kneaded like gigantic piles of dough by the pre- 
vailing westerlies that blow off the lake, and they 
shift as much as sixty feet in a year. Dunes on 
other shores are often mere hills of earth covered 
with a veneer of sand, but the Indiana dunes are 
all sand. They are the creation of the lake's cur- 
rents and waves, which erode shores far to the 
north, then grind the residue into sand, and in 
time deposit it on the Indiana shore, making a low 
ridge, or storm beach, along the water's edge. 
The wind's action carries on the construction by 
swirling sand from the storm beach inland. Some 
of this flying sand is snared by the vegetation just 
beyond the beach, and foredunes are formed. 
These give wind protection to the older pine dunes 
behind them. On the pine dunes, decaying plants 
fertilize the accumulated soil, and jack pines and 
other plants thrive. Next come the older oak 
dunes, with more soil, plants, and trees. At the 
inland extremity of the dunes, about a mile and a 
half from the lake, the beech-maple belt stands. 
This is the richest of all, heavily forested with trees 
and vegetation that may be as much as 10,000 
years old. Between the dune ridges, water has 
been trapped, forming ponds, lakes, and bogs 
where plants, trees, and a variety of wildlife 
abound. 

From spring through fall the dunesland is a 
prism of beauty. The naturalist Donald Culross 
Peattie described the magic the seasons work on 
these dunes in loving fashion: ‘‘There spring, 
stepping tardily and shyly, brings hepaticas, anem- 
ones, violets, lupine, and phlox; after them troop 
buttercups, Jack-in-the-pulpit and blue flag . . . 
Crab-apple and dogwood flower, and with the 
coming of early summer an abundance of wild 
roses bloom, and the strangely beautiful dune 
cactus appears. Autumn is a triumph of foxglove, 
of more than a dozen kinds of sunflower, of the 
stately purple blazing star, of the wild asters that 
some call ‘farewell summer.’ " 

This gift of nature is within an hour’s drive of 
the homes of seven and a half million city dwellers. 
Last year the Outdoor Recreation Review Com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Foundation reported to 
Congress on the nation’s recreational resources 
and needs. In its report, the commission declared: 
"Highest priority should be given to acquisition of 
areas located closest to major population centers 
and other areas that are immediately threatened. 
The need is critical — opportunity to place these 
areas in public ownership is fading each year as 
other uses encroach.” 

No area in the country fits this description more 
precisely than the Indiana dunes. 


A TUNE 
ON A BASS DRUM 


BY GEORGE H. FREITAG 


GroncEÉ H. FnErrAG is a sign painter by profession 
whose sensitive stories have appeared in our pages 
from time to time. He is now teaching an evening 


course in writing at Pasadena City College. 


a it was Saturday my father sometimes 
said to me, ‘‘Well, it is time to go uptown among 
the buildings and listen to the Salvation Army 
play the band.” 

So my mother dressed me in my new suit, just 
as if she were sitting there waiting for my father 
to speak, and told me to be a good boy and told 
my father, who was good anyhow, to be a good 
boy and together we left, going down the dark 
rough alley to the street and up the street to the 
first light and across the railroad tracks and past 
the icehouse and on. 

Once in a while my father stopped to relight 
his cigar. Very often, on the way, he stopped to 
talk to a man who might just then have come 
out of a house to knock the ashes out of his pipe 
or see what kind of weather it was going to be 
tomorrow or hide for a while from an avalanche of 
words, being married and all. Sometimes my 
father stopped to examine a broken picket on a 
fence and say to me as we afterwards walked on: 
“It is always wise to fix the first picket that goes 
bad; otherwise one picket after the other goes bad 
and finally you just have a bad fence." 

But I never said anything back because he did 
not seem to mean that I should have an answer. 
In fact he had his own answers. 

It was very dark in the streets, dark and sinister 
and very quiet, and my father took my hand 
because I guess he was afraid, too, and when we 
got to where the light was again it was just as if 
we were at a festival of some kind because every- 
one was in the streets and there was a jubilance 
everywhere; at the fact, I guess, that we had made 
the trip safely. When we came to where the full 
lights were, in the center of town, my father 
moved back a little and held me with him because 
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for a brief time the lights were too bright for him 
and he was frightened. It seemed that we had 
come out onto a stage in that moment and that 
the lights and the music were too much for my 
father to bear. Finally my father would see several 
of his good friends, and they had themselves come 
out of their own special kind of darkness just as we 
had come out of ours, and now they were in their 
own light and we were in ours, and we all met 
there, Jim Peterson and Langley Price and Jerry 
Miller and Mr. Glasglow, all close, all intimate 
friends of my father’s, men who worked at my 
father’s shop doing difficult things like my father 
and growing old like my father and looking tired 
like my father, even on Saturday night. They all 
greeted one another as if they hadn’t seen each 
other for a year, which was not true at all because 
they had just seen each other the day before in the 
shop, and yet on the street in those days and with 
the cars hurrying by and all kinds of people and 
horses with fancy trimmings on them and buggies 
with fringes, these men were so happy to see each 
other and so jubilant that they danced around 
and around. 

They hugged each other and patted each other 
on the back and did all sorts of things that we kids, 
when we played together, never thought of doing. 
Men, in fact, are pretty mixed up sometimes. 
Then my father and I walked on until we came 
to the Salvation Army band on the corner of two 
large streets. As soon as we got there it com- 
menced to snow because it had turned cold now, 
and my father got down on his knees and took 
off his gloves and blew on his fingers for a while 
and fastened my coat collar directly under my 
chin, and there we were, two small men, a father 
and his child, a father and his son ready to listen 
to the Salvation Army band play a tune. 

While we were waiting we saw a brilliant red 
flame in the sky and my father pointed to it and 
said that it was like the one he made himself with 
the furnaces at the steel mill. He looked at it a 
long time and the wind sang high in the sky and 
the trees sighed and snow fell down all around us. 
Then he said, “I guess that is old Kingsley working 
on the furnaces tonight; he has a crippled foot; see 
how the fire is heavier on the one side than the 
other.” And I looked, comparing the fire of poor, 
crippled Mr. Kingsley with the one I remem- 
bered of my father’s. There was just no compari- 
son, my father’s was the brightest of all. 

Afterward there was a horse that ran away, a 
white horse with a white mane, that went up one 
street and down another and I thought, seeing the 
wildness in the horse’s eyes, of my wonderful 
Uncle Jade, a night watchman in a toy store, 
whose wife was a dancer in a cabaret in another 
town, and I remembered one time after he had 
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got fired from his job how he came to sit with my 
parents in their house and played *'Silver Threads 
Among the Gold" on our piano and sang so loud 
that the neighbors complained. ‘‘And do you 
know why I was fired?" my Uncle Jade asked my 
father. ‘‘I was fired because they caught me riding 
around on the toys. There was no one in the 
store and it was past midnight and I got lonely 
thinking of Esther dancing in that damned old 
cabaret while I night-watched a bunch of toys 
that hardly anybody could afford, so I just got 
on some of them and rode around." 

I don't know why the horse as it ran away 
reminded me of my wonderful Uncle Jade, ex- 
cept that my Uncle Jade had the same kind of 
look in his eyes when he was talking to my father 
and waving his hands back and forth and telling 
about the cabaret and the loneliness and of leaving 
home forever. 

“The horse will run now until it drops over 
dead," my father said into the wind of that Satur- 
day night, and we stood huddled together in the 
midst of joy and in the midst of wonder and I held 
my father's hand. 

Finally there was an intense quiet that came 
down. Those who had been talking suddenly 
stopped saying anything, stopped moving their 
feet on the bricks and stopped blinking their 
eyes at the snow, and if there were any dogs run- 
ning around without homes, they ceased to be 
hungry or bark and the sky grew close and the 
darkness with it and the Salvation Army band 
began to play. The music came up out of the 
narrow streets and went from one building to 
another, hitting first the flat parts, then the cor- 
ners, then the windows. People came to the win- 
dows of the buildings, just the faces of people, not 
their shoulders or their arms or their bodies but 
just the sad white faces of the people, and they 
looked down on us and the snow fell all around 
us and we became timid little frettings like the 
people my father made to stand under the Christ- 
mas trees of my life. 

And my father looked up toward the darkened 
sky and saw the faces looking down and said, “‘I 
wonder how we look to the faces that are perched 
there, to the white, drawn, round, and anxious 
faces looking down. I wonder how we look!” 
And when he held onto my hand I cried a little 
because it hurt. 

In a while and after the tune, which was very 
slow and very sad, someone in the middle of the 
crowd began to play a pattern of rhythm on the 
drum and a strange graceful silence was made to 
occur. During the rhythmed silence of the tune 
my father reached into his pockets and pulled 
out nickels and dimes and quarters, more money 
than the whole world had, and he handed me a 
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handful and gave himself one and we commenced 
to throw the money on the drum, and the drum 
made a thump, thump, thumping sound as the 
money came upon it, and the money was like a 
strange parade of marching sounds that fell and 
fell again upon the skin, and a lovely girl who 
had hair like my mother's came out with a tam- 
bourine and made it jingle and walked around 
and around in the center of the group and sang 
a soft song. 

“What is the name of the song?" I asked my 
father. “What is the woman singing?" 

But my father did not move. He stood staring 
into her face and listened to whatever it was she 
sang and finally when I looked again his shoulders 
were white with snow and his hat was white and 
he looked too old in his grayness ever to move 
again. And the sound of the money grew faint 
until it took on the aspect of an old man using 
a crutch going across a dry dusty road, and I 
thought for a little while of my Uncle Frank's 
beautiful farm where I spent my summers with 
my mother and I thought of unripened apples 
and the stomachache and the sound of a litter of 
pigs eating their dinner. 

Finally the wind blew again and the town clock 
at the square struck nine or ten, I cannot tell you 
which, and the throwing of the money onto the 
drum was over and the Salvation Army band 
formed a line and marched out of the circle of 
us and into a darkness of their own again. My 
father and I followed for a while, running across 
streets and up over high curbstones, and then we 
allowed ourselves to melt into an altogether new 
kind of dark, my father's dark and mine, for we 
both had one, you see, and we knew which one 
of the darknesses was ours. We moved out across 
the deepening snow, back toward the edges of a 
city, back down the rough and lonely alley toward 
the wonderful light at the window of our house. 

But somehow, going back, I wanted to hold 
my father from hurrying because in the hurrying 
I was emptying myself of this strange hour for- 
ever. I held onto my father's hand, holding and 
holding him, but he went on just the same and 
into the area of light that came out of the window, 
and in no time at all the door was flung open and 
there stood my mother. She was in her nightgown 
and her lovely black hair was in a tight braid that 
went a short way down her back. She held the 
door open wide and my father walked toward 
her and there was nothing I could do to stop him. 

"Do you want to see what I built at the side 
of the house?" I asked him. “Do you want to 
see what Paul and I built with store boxes and 
burlap?" 

But do you want to know something? My father 
never heard a single word I said. 





LAMPEDUSA- IN SICILY 


The Lair of the Leopard 


BY ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN 


Giuseppe di Lampedusa wrole only one novel, THE LEOPARD, and a few 
short pieces before his death five years ago, bul ever since, his reputation 
has been growing with readers around the world. The rich background — 
social, literary, and family — of his work is here discussed by ARCHIBALD 
Corounou, general editor of the Oxford Library of Italian Classics and 
the translator of Lampedusa’s work. A short version of this essay appeared 
in Lampedusa’s TWO STORIES AND A MEMORY, published by Pantheon. 


d. town of Palma di Montechiaro in southern 
Sicily seems an unlikely place to find on the main 
coast road. The motorist may go straight down its 
main street and never give its dusty length more 
than a glance. He would certainly not think of 
turning off just before the road leaves the town and 
winds on over bare hills toward Agrigento. Here is 
to be found a little square, timeless and sun- 
scorched, on one side of which rise the ramps and 
arches of the local Convent of the Holy Ghost. It 
is worth a visit, for this is not only redolent of old 
Sicily but closely connected with the feudal lords 
of the town, the Tomasi di Lampedusa. 

In the convent church, beneath the tomb of a 
Tomasi forebear, Venerable Suor Maria Cro- 
cifissa, is a stone flung at her by the devil during an 
argument, and nearby a letter which he wrote her 
on that occasion. Next door in the convent parlor 
can be acquired those almond cakes so enjoyed by 
Don Fabrizio and his family in The Leopard and 
still made by the nuns *'on an ancient recipe." 
But the convent is strictly enclosed, and a male 
visitor not highly privileged will never be allowed 
through a massive door into the freshness of the 
cloister and the murmur of assembled nuns which 
greeted the Salina family in the novel; though an 
exception was once made in favor of a film di- 
rector, the only men permitted entry are the King 
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of the T'wo Sicilies and the chief of the founder's 
family *together with two gentlemen of his suite 
if the Abbess so permits." This privilege, those 
cakes, the remote tinkle of a silver bell, a sprig of 
jasmine presented on a salver before departure all 
tugged at the heart of Giuseppe di Lampedusa, 
the last male of the founder's family, when he 
called there on a drive one autumn afternoon in 
1955. On the only other visit he ever paid to 
Palma, a Te Deum was improvised in the main 
church, and every bell in town rang a festive wel- 
come. Even so he never once spent the night 
there. 

But those fleeting visits had some deep impact, 
for according to his adopted son, Gioacchino 
Lanza, who now perpetuates the name as Duke of 
Palma and who accompanied him that time inside 
the convent as a "gentleman of his suite," the 
episode was a seminal influence on the novel 
which, after twenty-five years of talking about it, 
he had begun that August. So the impulse to 
creation, dormant for half a lifetime, came to 
Lampedusa just two years before he died, and 
from a place where the spirit of his saintly forebear 
still actively presides. 

The Venerable Suor Maria Crocifisa, born 
Tomasi di Lampedusa, lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and is still deeply venerated 
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in the area, where her votive cards are in every 
prayer book. An ecstatic in the Spanish style of 
the day, she figures in The Leopard as the Blessed 
Corbera. Both she and her brother, the Blessed 
Giuseppe Maria Cardinal Tomasi, are at the 
moment (and have been for the last two hundred 
years or so) under process for sanctification. 

Nowadays, apart from an occasional leopard 
rampant clambering legless above a doorway, 
local memories of the Tomasi family are mainly 
confined to these two and to their father, the 
Saint-Duke, founder and builder of the town. 
Civic offices now occupy the gaunt palace under 
whose coffered ceilings he, in his descendant’s de- 
scription, “‘scourged himself alone, in sight of 
God and his estates, when it must have seemed to 
him that the drops of his own blood were about to 
rain down on the land and redeem it." 

Suffering is in the air at Palma di Montechiaro, 
which is one of the horror spots of the Mediter- 
ranean. No one would guess from its nondescript 
main street what is the state of the rest of the 
town, though the sullen apathy with which in- 
habitants peer at any stranger might make him 
wonder. Everything induces him to press on, 
unless he is inveigled by glimpses of decaying 
baroque cupolas and terraces, ramps and balus- 
trades. In 1637, when the town was built, its lay- 
out was one of the wonders of the Spanish Empire; 
all has remained untouched except by the hand of 
time. Now the town is a byword for indigence, 
disease, and crime; its carefully planned streets 
become open sewers where trachoma-ridden chil- 
dren play with human excrement. Twelve per- 
cent trachoma, two percent tuberculosis — such is 
the state of Palma that it was chosen by the re- 
former Danilo Dolci as the setting for his congress 
on depressed areas in the spring of 1960. No tour- 
ist guide to Sicily dwells on the town of the Saint- 
Duke, remarkable as it is architecturally, and 
when the place is mentioned the foreigner finds 
himself warned off. 

Many reasons could be suggested why this area 
is one of the most depressed on the island: age-old 
deforestation (Sicily has a quarter fewer trees than 
the Italian mainland), chalky soil, changes in the 
grain trade, even the effects, still lasting, of eco- 
nomic shifts due to the Spanish conquest of South 
America. This province of Agrigento is also a 
main stronghold of that blight the Mafia — 
l'Onorata Società — no inducement for any land- 
lord to live in the area. 

But the main reason for the decay of Palma is 
much simpler. The Saint-Duke and his children 
on their deaths left nearly all the local family 
lands and properties to the Church; Palma for 
three centuries was a flourishing center of ecclesi- 
astical life, with six convents and monasteries liv- 
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ing on income. The place was well maintained, 
and seven notaries were kept busy in the town. 
The expropriation of ecclesiastical properties in 
1862 meant the collapse of the local economy. 
Locals were left with nothing but a few strips of 
chalky soil. Now the families of those busy no- 
taries have transferred to Palermo, and in the 
whole town of Palma there are not more than 
seven people who have taken any sort of univer- 
sity degree. 

It is, anyway, oversimplifying the malaise of 
western Sicily to blame all on the ex-feudatories, 
the baroni, hopeless landlords though most of these 
have been, particularly since they were caught 
in the collapse of a system whose reform was 
centuries overdue. 


A THESE Causes of decay the author of The 
Leopard, participator and observer in the decline 
of his own class, would have added something 
older, linking criminal exploitation, economic 
upsets, foreign invasions, and climatic extremes — 
fatalism, a state of mind prevalent over western 
Sicily and probably of Arab origin. This concept 
of a Sicily incapable of change or improvement, 
put by a writer who was a member of a class 
described by himself as ‘‘old and uselessly wise,” 
is particularly objectionable to the new literary 
establishment which has dominated Italian letters 
since the war. Alberto Moravia deplores The 
Leopard’s success as inflated (‘‘a goodish minor 
novel"); Carlo Levi sees this success as another 
sign of modern Italian decadence and cites the 
more robust qualities of his own Christ Stopped at 
Ebolt, the last book to have an equivalent public 
appeal. Lampedusa might have objected that, 
though he had no remedies to propose, he was 
writing with an actively involved conscience, and 
that the glimpses he gives of southern misery, 
though few, have a ring of authentic horror more 
deeply felt, more part of his own inner fabric than 
Levi’s. 

To the dogmatic materialist who is also a pro- 
fessional literary man, the Lampedusa literary 
phenomenon, il caso Lampedusa, has become a 
bogey, parallel in its effect to the Montesi case 
among politicians. Mario Soldati has been the 
only one of that generation of Italian writers to 
face the motivation of their distress: ‘‘He’s done it 
and we haven't." A prince (and a Sicilian prince, 
what is more, a species about whom we catch a 
whiff of contempt even from Henry James) born 
in 1896, who had never appeared in print before, 
was found after his death to have produced not 
only what is more and more being acknowledged 
as a minor masterpiece, but also a major break- 


through of modern Italian writing internationally. 
Yet its style, elaborate, allusive, has no equivalent 
in modern Italian and for us recalls Proust’s 
(though the author’s widow says his choice of 
words is closest to Tolstoy’s in the original Rus- 
sian); it totally ignores the new stripped style of 
Italian writing since the war. 

As for attacks on The Leopard for its fatalism, 
this seems no more a literary sin than the “‘aliena- 
tion" which is now the rage; a parallel might be 
found a hundred and thirty years ago in Luigi 
Settembrini's strictures on Manzoni's Christian 
acceptance in the first Italian novel, The Betrothed. 
Lampedusa's fatalism was Muslim. Neither novel 
led to direct action, but Manzoni’s novel turned 
out to be a major influence in the Risorgimento, as 
The Leopard may be in a foreigner's understanding 
of Sicily. Such criticisms only serve to show how 
rash is any attempt to chart *'that tangle of the 
human heart," as Manzoni called it, and its rela- 
tion to creative vitality. They do little to explain 
the carrying power of a book potent enough to 
catch at hearts from America to Japan, and by 
now, Russia (the young Soviet translator was 
touring Sicily recently, amazing all by his knowl- 
edge of island lore). 

To most of The Leopard’s readers, Sicily must 
be little more than an evocative word, and very 
few could distinguish one Bourbon king from 
another. A reason for its universal appeal may be 
that its theme, like Proust's, is change. It crystal- 
lizes, in a moment of Sicilian history, the sense of 
social metamorphosis felt in recent years by a 
vaster proportion of the world's inhabitants than 
ever before. This may partly explain the favorable 
reaction of France's major Communist poet, Louis 
Aragon, which threw into confusion Italian Party- 
liners and sympathizers who had been attacking 
the novel on orthodox Marxist lines. (One of the 
great books of this century, one of the great books 
of all time," runs Aragon's judgment in a streamer 
across the French edition. 


a bare sociological view of a work of art 
should be offset by two remarks by E. M. Forster: 
“It has certainly enlarged my life — an unusual 
experience for a life which is well on into its eight- 
ies"; and, ruminatively: *It is one of the great 
lonely books.” 

Aloneness is an impression any inquirer after 
the Prince of Lampedusa in Palermo today is 
bound to bring away; the closer one thinks to ap- 
proach, the more one feels him to have been a very 
private person, successfully putting up barriers 
around a life that was mysterious only because it 
looked so ordinary. Certainly there is no lack of 
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information about the head of one of the island’s 
leading families, who kept to the same routine for 
decades and left traces of his literary sources scat- 
tered over Sicily for all to find. Friends are most 
willing to talk about him, and being, most of them, 
highly sophisticated people, can evoke subtly his 
personality; his widow is a gracious and judicious 
fount of information; everyone in Palermo, even 
waiters at cafés, remembers the compact, with- 
drawn figure. But a sense of detachment about 
him persists. 

One would expect to find some clue to this 
either in his circumstances or perhaps in his im- 
mediate ancestry. In his great-grandfather, the 
original Leopard, ‘‘There fomented," he tells us, 
"strains particularly disturbing to a Sicilian aristo- 
crat in 1860"? which showed in a “‘rosy hue and 
honey-coloured skin" from a Bavarian mother. 
Perhaps the pride and intellectuality of Don 
Fabrizio's mother, contrasted in the novel with the 
sensuality and irresponsibility of his father, have 
some parallel in the author's parentage. His own 
mother was a Filangeri di Cuto, granddaughter of 
a viceroy of Sicily who had been faithful to the 
Bourbons and followed them into exile. She was 
one of five brilliant daughters of the Princess of 
Cutó, who had been brought up in France under a 
strong Voltairean tradition, reflected in the au- 
thor’s description of the Cuto library at Santa 
Margherita Belice in an early autobiographical 
fragment, ‘‘Places of My Infancy,” which was a 
precursor to the novel. 

This mother was an adored figure in his life, 
while he was partially estranged from his father. 
Gay and social in her youth, with a wit not devoid 
of malice, one of the major lights in the Palermo of 
her day, the Duchess of Palma must at one time 
have had a great influence on her son. (The au- 
thor’s widow refuses to accept this: “She never 
influenced anybody.") It is permissible to sur- 
mise this influence in his attitude toward the 
Church, common enough among the established 
classes of southern Europe, by which She is merely 
a useful part of the fabric of society to which it is 
bad taste not to adhere, and it is near cant to con- 
sider Her anything else. In spite of Lampedusa’s 
views on religious matters — and, unlike his hero, 
he died before a priest could be called — the novel 
is impregnated with the spiritual yearning, at 
times barely transmuted, of a particular kind of 
artist who is also a nonpracticing Catholic. 

Lampedusa’s father was an elegant man of 
the world, whose equipages dazzled at the races 
at La Favorita around the turn of the century 
and who for years financed singers at the Teatro 
Massimo. One might wonder if the sense of 
apartness of the son, which seems at first sight 
to have cut him off from the life of his peers, could 
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have been due to financial encumbrances. Or 
maybe the author simply spent his money dif- 
ferently, on travel, old pictures, and books. The 
family finances were certainly not the same as in 
the time of his great-grandfather. But though the 
old Leopard had left no will on his sudden death 
in Florence (there is a rumor that it was destroyed 
by the Princess Maria Stella, who has the same 
name in the book), this was actually a ‘‘dispensa- 
tion of Providence" according to a member of the 
family. Instead of the inheritance's being divided 
equally among the old man's nine children, ac- 
cording to the succession laws which have broken 
up the great Sicilian estates since the abrogation 
of primogeniture in 1812, it was largely under off- 
cial administration until some ten years ago. 
Nearly half the family fortune seems to have been 
given away by the inadvertence of Lampedusa's 
paternal great-aunts, and he was for some time 
left with little but his palace. When this was 
destroyed during the war, and at the same time 
the administrator escaped to Rome with what 
money there was, the author and his wife went 
through a very bad patch. Finances arranged 
themselves enough by the early 1950s for them to 
buy back half of the old Leopard's house on the sea 
and furnish it with its present elegance. 

Between the wars, the great Lampedusa palace 
in Palermo, with an interior of subdued splendor 
that is said to have been full of charm (it was partly 
the scene of certain interiors described, as at 





Don Giulio Maria Fabrizio Tomasi, Prince of Lampedusa, the author's 
great-grandfather and the original of the Leopard. 
Courtesy of Scafidi, Palermo. 
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Donnafugata and the Ponteleone's ball, in the 
novel), was never the scene of any large-scale enter- 
taining. Even people who went everywhere at the 
time have no memory of it. For years, between the 
wars, young Lampedusa and his mother moved 
from one large hotel to another throughout Italy 
and Europe; winters at the Quirinale Hotel in 
Rome, stays in Turin, then Paris, and sometimes 
London. 

Such absences from Sicily were prolonged far 
longer than any need for a change of air. Their 
reason lay partly in a famous scandal which over- 
whelmed the whole family in 1911. This was the 
murder in a low hotel in Rome, the Albergo 
Rebecchini, of the author's aunt on his mother's 
side, Princess Trigona di Sant’ Elia, by her lover, a 
cavalry officer called Paterno. This crime is still 
well known in Italy, where only recently I have 
heard it described in all its bloody detail, for it was 
committed with a large kitchen knife. Paternò had 
become jealous, she had decided to throw him off, 
and one of those terrible Sicilian reflexes connected 
with primeval honor seems to have come into play 
with him. She was lady-in-waiting to Queen Elena 
of Italy at the time and a favorite of the royal 
family. 

The scandal ricocheted particularly among the 
Sicilian aristocracy, whose love affairs the Italian 
press, unscrupulous even in those days, did not 
hesitate to hint at. Even in England today, the 
scandals of the Edwardian era have a way of 
affecting the children and grandchildren of those 
involved. In Sicily, with its time lag of fifty or a 
hundred years, such miseries are closer. Princess 
Trigona's murder caused her sister to avoid her 
native island for over a quarter of a century, and 
on the rare occasions when she was there, to see 
only her intimates. The episode, with its nagging 
repercussions, would not be evoked here did it 
not go some way toward explaining the psychology 
of the author's youth, and so toward understanding 
his sensibility as an artist. 


The family of Tomasi di Lampedusa have fig- 
ured among the major grandees of the island for 
over three centuries. Their names appear and re- 
appear, holding the great offices of state that were 
shuffled among a half dozen families with ringing 
names. They had been settled in Sicily since the 
end of the sixteenth century, after young Mario 
Tomasi, in Capua, attracted the notice of the 
viceroy of Sicily, Marcantonio Colonna. Through- 
out their long history, the Tomasi cadets had a 
way with heiresses. This young man now married 
the last of the De Caro family, Catalans whose 
lands near Agrigento had been granted them when 
the former owners, the powerful Chiaramonte 
family, fell into disgrace with the Spanish crown. 


Then, on a new site near the old fortress of Monte- 
chiaro (an inversion of Chiaramonte, a name 
anathema to royal ears) was built the town of 
Palma. 

At the same time, the Tomasi became grandees 
of Spain and princes of another Caro property, 
Lampedusa (in Roman times, Lopadosa), a little 
island some two hundred kilometers to the south, 
bulwark against the Saracens. After the cession of 
Malta to Britain during the Napoleonic Wars, 
when Lampedusa had been tentatively offered in- 
stead and withdrawn after the Prince of Lampedusa 
of the day said he needed it for shooting, the 
smaller island was expropriated by the Bourbon 
crown as a strongpoint. The money from this 
was used to buy three houses in and around 
Palermo, two of them mentioned in the novel, one 
the palace in Via Butera which is now the main 
family home; **though of course," added the Prin- 
cess of Lampedusa, to whom I owe this informa- 
tion, “‘the title was confirmed." Anyway, no mem- 
ber of the family had even been known to visit 
the island of Lampedusa, and the ‘“‘island of the 
twin mountains" mentioned in The Leopard is 
actually the islet of Salina in the Lipari group off 
the northern coast. 

In Sicily, where pedigrees count by millennia 
and time's envelope is particularly thin, ancestor 
worship seems almost justifiable. The Tomasi, 
though not boasting a descent from the sun-god 
like their peers, the Alliata, could trace their line 
back to a decently imperial source, Tiberius I, 
Emperor of Byzantium from 578 to 582. His 
daughter Irene married the founder of the gens 
Thomasa-Leopardi — Tomaso Leopardi, whose 
daughter Eudoxia married the Emperor Heracles 
I, while his twin sons became the first Tomasi; the 
leopard or panther motif has been thought to have 
some esoteric significance, traceable, some say, 
back to Osiris and connected with the mysterious 
cat cults which flourished in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean during the early Christian era. Certainly 
the armorial shield with the prancing leopard can 
be found far and wide. 

The clan has the honor of including among its 
septs one of Italy's greatest poets, Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, the representative of whose family once 
wrote to Lampedusa, himself quite uninterested in 
heraldry, to acknowledge their kinship. After a 
palace revolution in Constantinople during which 
Irene's nephew, the Emperor Constantine III, was 
murdered, the family moved from Byzantium to 
the west. In medieval Italy another fortunate 
alliance with the sister of Pope Alexander III 
consolidated their prestige; and it is from that 
period in Tuscany that the Tomasi papers exist, 
though the entry in the Almanach de Gotha 
begins only with the family's arrival in Sicily. 
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Toward the end of the eighteenth century, when 
Sicilian princes were at the height of their power 
and prestige, one Don Giuseppe Maria Tomasi- 
Colonna, Prince of Lampedusa, Duke of Palma, 
Baron of Montechiaro, of La Torretta with Fal- 
coneri, of Rafforoso, Racalzarat, and Monte 
Colombino (place names reverberating with Arab 
and Spanish undertones), married as his second 
wife a Bavarian, Carolina von Wochinger. This 
lady, **whose haughtiness," we are told by her de- 


scendant in his novel, “‘had frozen the easygoing . | 


Court of the Two Sicilies," to which she was lady- ~- 
in-waiting in the days of King Ferdinand I and 
Queen Maria Carolina, was the mother of the 
next Prince of Lampedusa, Don Giulio Maria 
Fabrizio, distinguished mathematician and as- 
tronomer, discoverer of two asteroids to which he 
gave the names of Palma and Lampedusa, and re- 
cipient of a prize at the Sorbonne. He married the 
Marchesina Maria Stella Guccia, sat in the Sicilian 
chamber of peers in 1848, and died of typhus in 
Florence during an epidemic in 1885. His body, 
instead of lying with the grinning mummies of 
his forebears in the vaults of the Capucin friary 
outside Palermo, is to be found above the vaults, 
near the present grave of his great-grandson, Don 
Giuseppe Maria Fabrizio, the last Prince of Lam- 
pedusa, author of The Leobard, who used him as 
the original, insofar as an artist's concept has any 
original outside the land of poetry, for his hero, 
Don Fabrizio. 


du author Lampedusa's early manhood was 
spent as a regular officer of artillery, with service 
during the First World War on the Austrian front, 
near Bolzano. He had an adventurous war. One 
night he was sent to an isolated observation post, 
which was attacked; he shot one Austrian before 
being knocked out, and when he came to, found 
himself a prisoner in a forest. For over a year no 
news was heard, and he was announced as pre- 
sumed dead. Then his father learned that in a 
prisoner-of-war camp at Szombathely in Hun- 
gary there was an officer called Tomasi who read 
all day long. This description made his father re- 
open the search and get him traced through the 
Vatican. 

Later he would often tell stories about life in 
this camp, and his wife even suggested, after he 
had written 77e Leopard, that this should be the 
subject of his next book (‘‘but he never accepted 
any suggestions, so it was quite unnecessary to 
make them"). From this camp he made two at- 
tempts to escape, the second time successfully. 
He crossed Europe alone, in disguise and on foot. 
He did not leave regular service until 1921, and 
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when he did, it was with a very good military 
record. 

About this time there seems to have been a 
nervous breakdown, a mysterious crisis which 
made him give up the idea of trying to get into the 
Italian diplomatic service. The time between the 
two wars was spent largely abroad, first with his 
mother in her peregrinations, then, after he mar- 
ried in 1932, every summer and sometimes longer 
at his wife’s romantic castle of Stormersee in Lat- 
via. The happiest years of his life, he would say, 
were the early 1920s, spent in central and northern 
Italy; in Modena, Turin, and Genoa he had a 
number of close friends made in the prisoner-of- 
war camp, particularly Professor Revel, son of a 
Waldensian pastor, with whom he often stayed at 
Torrepelice in Piedmont. During a stay in Genoa 
he even made an attempt at starting a literary 
career, possibly writing two or three articles in a 
local review on modern French literature. 

An additional reason that kept his mother and 
him away from Sicily was the sale of the Cutó 
house at Santa Margherita Belice, a remote para- 
dise of his youth, so movingly described in his 
autobiographical fragment ‘‘Places of My In- 
fancy" and part original of that house in the land 
of poetry, the Donnafugata of the novel. The 
properties at Santa Margherita Belice were pre- 
cipitately sold in 1921 by his uncle, the last Prince 
of Cuto in the Filangeri line. The news of the sale 
of this uncle's portion of the family estates, which 
included part of the house and made the rest of it 
uninhabitable, was given to the family as they 
were at table. The shock of that moment was still 
with Lampedusa years later. 

He did not marry until he was in his mid-thirties, 
late for a Sicilian. The first meeting with his fu- 
ture wife has been described by the Princess of 
Lampedusa herself. It was at the Italian embassy 
in Grosvenor Square in London, where his uncle, 
Marchese Tomasi della Torretta, was ambassador 
in the mid-twenties. Strangely enough, the am- 
bassador had married a widow who was the mother 
of Lampedusa's future wife. The young Baroness 
Alessandra von Wolff-Stormersee was of Baltic 
origin (her own father had been Grand Chamber- 
lain at the Court of St. Petersburg). Her silent 
young relative from Palermo reached the embassy 
doors at the very moment when her mother and 
his uncle were off to a Court at Buckingham 
Palace, and she was told to entertain him. So, 
she remembers, they discovered a mutual passion, 
Shakespeare, as they walked to Whitechapel. 

Now the Princess of Lampedusa is a leading 
Freudian analyst in Italy, one of the very few from 
that country on the international list, and past 
president of the Italian Psychoanalysts’ Associa- 
tion. She is also a highly cultivated woman. For 


years she and her husband read aloud to each 
other in the evenings from their favorite authors 
in five languages, and it was she who first en- 
couraged him to write, originally as a palliative 
for his nostalgia for the lost house, and who lis- 
tened to The Leobard as he brought each section 
home from the café. ‘‘We think together," he used 
to tell her. She insisted on sending the manuscript 
to publishers, comforted his disappointment when 
it was turned down, collaborated with the pub- 
lisher who eventually took it after his death, and 
faced the considerable bothers of partisan inter- 
pretation which have not ceased in Palermo even 
today. She has corrected misapprehensions, been 
interviewed by journalists, advised literary critics, 
and discoursed to the unknowing on the mysteries 
of Sicilian life. Her throaty, considered tones, as 
she presides over brandy and liqueur chocolates, 
her cigarette half hidden by furs, have become 
part of the fabric of il caso Lambedusa. 

I was first put in touch with her by Miss Freya 
Stark, who has a summer villa near the Princess’ 
sister at La Mortola on the French-Italian frontier. 
We met, so that she might see my translation in 
draft for the first time, in Rome at the apartment 
of her stepfather, the now very aged Marchese 
Tomasi della Torretta, only surviving grandson 
of the original Leopard. Buildings in that quarter 
of the city are in a flamboyant but flaking neo- 
baroque style known as Umbertino, roughly 
equivalent to the British Edwardian. A heavy 
door was opened and a servitor bowed with age 
showed me into a drawing room so dark that at 
first I could make out nothing but dim hangings 
and a faint gleam on silver frames of royal photo- 
graphs signed in flowing hand, **To our Cousin of 
the Collar of the Annunziata," and another, 
“Eloise de France." 

In the darkness I was at first unaware of the 
appearance in the room of a very tall and imposing 
lady in coal-black — furs, toque, and all. Curtains 
were parted into an inner room, she sank onto a 
sofa and waved me to a chair, murmuring in per- 
fect but emphatic English, ‘‘And now, Mr. 
Colquhoun, I want you to read me the death 
of the Prince — in your translation.” Since I was 
put on trial and passed the test, her help has been 
unstinting. Certainly no more impressive and 
charmingly dogged custodian could be imagined 
for the shrine of a one-book man. 


Au over western Sicily there is a strange ten- 
sion, so strong that at times one can imagine it as 
almost tangible, or audible, like a twang; its 
corollary is a muted sadness and Oriental languor. 
Hereabouts organized violence is in the air, as 
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can be seen in the local newspapers devoted to the 
daily crop of murders committed with that favorite 
Mafia weapon, a shotgun loaded alla lupara — 
with cartridges containing ball bearings. It is 
wiser for a local not to move far out of town after 
depositing a large sum in a Palermo bank; and 
cases have been known of guests who left an ele- 
gant party at the local bathing resort and found 
themselves kidnapped in the street. Pathetic at- 
tempts are sometimes made to camouflage this as a 
tourist attraction, an attitude preferable to that of 
some foreign writers who come for a short period 
to describe the ills of western Sicily, compared with 
their native lands, with profitable zest and relish. 

Unlike the Greek parts of Sicily, which bore all 
the main writers from Archimedes to Pirandello, 
Palermo has no tradition of literary attainment, 
only long-forgotten Arab-Norman songsters and 
an eighteenth-century dialect poet. It must have 
been a stunning surprise for Lampedusa’s little 
group when the friend whom they remembered 
for years holding his tertul/a at a café, like any man 
of leisure throughout the southern Mediterranean, 
suddenly turned, posthumously and almost over- 
night, into a national celebrity. ‘‘We none of us 
thought Giuseppe had it in him,” said the Prin- 
cess of Spadaforo, a friend of his mother’s, with a 
shake of her pearl choker. 

For a visitor, the old world of Palermo still 
preserves cohesion and allure. Though splendid 
equipages no longer move at a slow trot by the 
baroque Quattro Canti as they did at the time of 
Bernard Berenson’s first visit in 1888, the local 
time lag imparts an indefinable atmosphere of the 
turn of the century to the more prosperous parts 
of town. *'Your Excellency” is still heard as a 
form of address. Those creatures of fable, the 
baroni, still droop, night after night, like warriors 
deprived of their armor, over the bar of the Hotel 
des Palmes. The double box of the Nobles Club, 
the Bellini, hung with English sporting prints, still 
dominates the opera house on an opening night. A 
ballroom at that most improbable of grand hotels, 
the Villa Igiea, is a perfect example of art nouveau or 
stile Liberty, redolent of afternoons when ladies in 
tea gowns wondered if someone could be uno di 
quelli. At a party in one of the remaining great 
houses one can catch a glimpse down half a dozen 
drawing rooms of ladies in flowered hats, craned in 
gossip like flamingos, amid a haze of filtered light, 
tortoiseshell furniture, and Trapani corals that 
would have delighted Ronald Firbank. One con- 
servatory, where Wagner and Paul Bourget often 
sat, contains, amid rare ferns, a gilt rococo Russian 
sled. 

In this world the last Prince of Lampedusa only 
put in an occasional and dutiful appearance, the 
occasions being remembered chiefly for his silence; 
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but he used to attend his wife's Sundays," making 
sometimes a disconcerting comment from behind a 
distant chair. Among intimates, though, he gave 
the impression of chirruping like a bird; certain 
brilliant little dinners at a restaurant in Palermo 
with his wife and friends when talk and malice 
flowed free were, for instance, watched with fas- 
cination by a local journalist with a regular table 
nearby, who (such are the stratifications of the 
Sicilian class system) did not then know who they 
were. 


W. CAN picture him on his daily routine, setting 
off from the house by the sea in Via Butera in the 
early morning and leaving his wife to her patients. 
These he once described as ‘‘floating spectrally 
around the palace courtyard and stairs" to the 
Venetian writer Guido Piovene, who added, when 
recounting this, that he took the remark to be a 
typically Sicilian joke. Lampedusa is a quietly 
dressed, rather thickset figure holding a bulky 
briefcase, his general appearance that of a retired 
senior officer, which in fact he was. He threads his 
way among hanging laundry, screaming children, 
and street vendors, for the monumental Via Bu- 
tera, badly bombed during the war, is on the way 
to becoming a slum unless the municipal plan for 
its redemption gets under way soon. 

The building next door, now reduced to a tene- 
ment, has a plaque on it to say that Garibaldi 
stayed there before the Aspromonte adventure in 
1862, for this was once the Hotel Trinacria, the 
most elegant in town; here Lampedusa set the 
superb death scene of the Prince, who from its 
windows watched “blinding light reflected from 
the nearby sea" and in his last moments heard a 
barrel organ playing Bellini's “You who opened 
your wings to God." On he moves under the hulk 
of Palazzo Butera and by the baroque arms of 
Porta Felice, the state entry into Palermo in vice- 
regal and Bourbon days, once opening out onto 
one of the most splendid marine parades in Eu- 
rope, now ruined by debris from bombing dumped 
in the last war. 

All this old patrician part of Palermo has so 
recently fallen into decay that one can still people 
it with open carriages, lace sunshades, and English 
governesses taking children for a walk in Villa 
Giulia and the Botanical Gardens. Then the quar- 
ter even included a tearoom, presided over by a 
retired governess of the Trabia family, where 
homemade sweets and gossip about former charges 
were dispensed. Now in Via Butera the great 
coats of arms look down on poverty-stricken vital- 
ity spilling over from the old Arab quarter, the 
Kalsa, nearby. Through these and other teeming 
alleys lies the shortest way to the center of town; 
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but a carriage, when bearing a local lady of rank, 
will still be driven on a long detour around the 
main streets, lest her eye be offended by some of the 
most squalid, if picturesque, slums in Europe. 
Whole areas of central Palermo have never recov- 
ered from the so-called carpet bombing. Nothing 
much has been done to improve things since, and 
life amid the rubble and the bassi, where a dozen 
people often sleep in one room together with the 
family carts and motorcycles, has to be seen to be 
believed; Danilo Dolci has given some idea of the 
horrors that can go on inside. 

One can imagine the bitter twist to Lampedusa’s 
lips (it shows on most of his later photographs) as 
he reached this quarter in which he spent his 
youth. One goes into the ancient streets behind 
San Domenico, where Arab-Norman windows and 
late Renaissance arches molder amid refuse and 
boys playing football in rubble, up the slope where 
the Salina carriage stopped on the way to the ball 
and Don Fabrizio knelt on the pavement as the 
viaticum passed, through the peeling baroque 
grandeur of the square of the Knights of Malta, 
and down Via di Lampedusa, where nothing but a 
long wall remains of the family palace. Here is 
the “‘livid dust" on which, at the end of 77e Leop- 
ard, is flung the dog Bendicó, mysterious symbol of 
continuity and life, Osiris of the family mythology. 

From this point on, his daily routine, the very 
café tables he used, the waiters who served him, 
even the cakes he ate, had an invariable pattern: 
breakfast at the Pasticceria del Massimo in Via 
Maqueda; a call at Flaccovio's, the imaginative 
bookseller and publisher whose shop is a kind of 
literary club and who was one of the first to en- 
courage his writing; by eleven in the morning he 
would be settled in his personal version of an ivory 
tower, the back room of the Café Mazzara, under 
the only skyscraper in town. 

The briefcase was opened. Among, maybe, a 
few cakes from the last café (like all Sicilians, he 
loved cakes), it contained books — the addictions, 
the secret loves which made him an object of sus- 
picion to his fellow grandees, as had been his 
great-grandfather with his telescope and comet 
finder. These books might vary but were all in 
their original languages: Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, 
Racine, Flaubert, and Proust, Thomas Mann, 
Dickens, and, later, Virginia Woolf and E. M. 
Forster. Also included might have been some work 
by the German military tactician Clausewitz, 
on whom he was an expert (“I begged him not to 
read Clausewitz aloud to me,” says his widow). 
Certainly always, somewhere in briefcase or 
pocket, was a volume from one of his many edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, for whom he had an admira- 
tion reminiscent of Manzoni’s for ‘‘il mio Shake- 
speare." 


That concentrated reading throughout the 
morning at a café table was in a way creative in 
itself, though during the last two years it was often 
abandoned for a mysterious scribbling, the copy- 
ing out of The Leopard chapter by chapter, after 
writing the first draft, mostly in the afternoons, at 
home or at Capo d'Orlando. His cousin and 
intimate friend, the poet Lucio Piccolo di Calano- 
vella, whose mother was another of those brilliant 
Cuto sisters, can remember his spending an entire 
summer reading the novels of Samuel Richardson 
and journeying out to the Piccolo home at Capo 
d'Orlando to discuss Clarissa Harlowe. 

This might seem improbable to anyone who has 
not spent an afternoon or evening conversing with 
Piccolo himself, a charming fey person who once 
corresponded with Yeats on the subject of fairies 
(letters which cannot be got at, he says, as for 
years some spell has been on the lock of that par- 
ticular cupboard). His conversation is sparkling 
and elusive, interspersed with sudden zestful little 
laughs, with a range of reference and quotation 
from Ariosto to himself, from Crawshaw to Hop- 
kins, vast and at the same time oddly personal — 
"very Cuto." No wonder the discerning flock to 
hear him when he leaves his orange groves, his 
savage dogs, splendid vases, and the necromantic 
studies in which he and his brother Casimiro spend 
their nights and visits Palermo to attend Pelléas et 
Mélisande, or to read and explain his Canti Barocchi 
in public. 


Wies Lucio Piccolo talks of his cousin, one 
catches a glimpse of their subtle, private world. 
"You are immersed in the lowest superstitions,” 
would tease Giuseppe, would-be Voltairean, at 
his cousin's spiritualistic interests. ‘I have an 
ear tuned to whispers from the shades," mur- 
murs Piccolo. Their talk, like what remains of 
their correspondence, was full of private jokes, of 
laughter and their own kind of nonchalant fun, a 
lifetime of exchange between cousins who had sud- 
denly found themselves, in middle age, to be 
dedicated artists. 

"For years we were both in the same position," 
Piccolo recently told Camilla Cederna. ‘‘We were 
not writing, we wanted to write, and we could not 
make up our minds to begin, both of us having a 
very Sicilian aversion to action." Once, after 
each had destroyed many an effort for fear of the 
other’s sarcasm, they decided to write a piece to- 
gether. ‘“‘Something between Proust and Saint- 
Simon about a club in Palermo, in which we said 
appalling things about stupid prominent people, 
monsters in their cloaks of ignorance." But, alas, 
this was destroyed too. 

Of his cousin’s humor, Piccolo remembers a 
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gadfly quality which must have been not unlike 
his own. ‘“‘He could distill the bitterest essence 
from things, transform a dramatic episode into a 
witty remark." Piccolo himself was often a victim 
of his cousin's jokes; every now and again ‘“‘to 
humiliate my ignorance," Lampedusa would read 
out some passage from a famous author and pass 
it off as his own, and only occasionally did the 
other get even by catching Giuseppe out making a 
reference to some book he had never read. One 
little story of Piccolo's also illustrates a strong trait 
in Lampedusa's character, his pride. Once the 
two cousins were asked to write something of their 
own in a hostess’ album. Piccolo copied out a 
lyric of his own and signed it, but Lampedusa only 
scribbled four words in English: “Too proud to 
compete." 

**Culturally," says Piccolo, generously, “I owe 
him everything," though in fact his own culture 
is far more impregnated with Greece and Rome 
than was his cousin's. Lampedusa's sarcasms and 
persiflage ceased on first hearing Canti Barocchi; 
he encouraged Piccolo to find a publisher and 
even wrote out himself the accompanying letter 
to the poet Eugenio Montale. Though he called 
Piccolo's readings on spiritualism ‘‘ces balivernes,” 
he respected the state of ‘‘raptus’” in which all 
these poems were written and which suddenly 
made Lucio Piccolo into one of the major poets in 
Italy when he was well into middle age. 

Five years or so before Lampedusa died, those 
conversations in the Palermo café about literature 
turned into some kind of lessons or lectures for 
which he wrote out elaborate notes; those on 
French literature (‘‘An Invitation to Read French 
Letters," he called them) have been preserved. 
They range from Rabelais to Lesage, Pascal, and 
Racine, from whom, according to his widow, “‘he 
learned interpersonal relations," and a long sep- 
arate essay on Stendhal, full of passages of subtlety 
and intuition. His knowledge of the Elizabethans 
also is said to have been extraordinary. 

At times, when Palermo and, even more, the 
rest of Sicily appear to be in the grip of some ill- 
coordinated time machine gone into reverse, this 
little group meeting day after day in a public place 
to discuss literature seems to be repeating scenes 
in a coffeehouse in eighteenth-century London. 
Mazzara's is now a characterless place, lively and 
cheerful, with no resemblance to the spectral café 
in Turin where the ghosts of retired judges and 
generals play draughts at the opening of Lampe- 
dusa's story “‘The Professor and the Mermaid.” 
But Mazzara’s has a long-standing reputation for 
those splendidly flavored and decorated ices which, 
like Sicilian cakes and sweets, are quite unlike 
anything in the rest of Italy and date back to Arab 
times. Even now, at the parade or ice cream hour, 
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l'ora del gelato, open carriages can be seen pausing 
outside while waiters hurry out with trays whose 
contents are eaten then and there. 

In an inner room at Mazzara's, at a table in the 
corner, screened off if there was a particularly 
noisy party, for it is a family sort of place, Lampe- 
dusa would be joined by one or two select friends, 
a couple of noble literati, Baron Fratta della Fatta, 
an expert on Saint-Simon, more at home in Paris 
than in Rome, or the late Baron Lo Monaco, ex- 
quisite musicologist. Here, as morning wound 
into the dead hour of early southern afternoons, 
and later maybe to the library in the palace at Via 
Butera, would come what the Princess of Lampe- 
dusa calls ‘my husband's pupils." These were a 
handful of young men, of whom the most regular, 
for whom the ''lessons" were mainly intended, 
were the brilliant young Francesco Orlando, 
grandson of Italy's Prime Minister in the First 
World War, now professor of French literature at 
Pisa University; young Agnello, dedicated now to 
organizing musical life in Sicily and famous also 
for being kidnapped by the Mafia; his adopted 
son, Gioacchino Lanza di Mazzarino, now Duke of 
Palma; and more occasionally one or two others. 

But though no local university professor was 
ever seen in the group, there is no doubt about 
the seriousness of these lessons on literature, and 
how deep an impression they made on Lampe- 
dusa's pupils. Observations of a lifetime con- 
densed and distilled from so deep and broad a 
love of literature must have been almost over- 
whelming when expressed in talk. Subdued 
though his personality may have been, he seems 
to have given out a kind of effulgent smolder. 
Sometimes one catches a hint almost of domina- 
tion, and there is a suggestion that Orlando may 





Gioacchino Lanza, Lampedusa' s adopted son and the model of Tancredi: 
Barone Lucio Piccolo; Prince Giuseppe di Lampedusa. 


Courtesy of Illustrazione Italiana, Milan. 
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have escaped to the mainland. Wit can be very 
caustic when linked to unused talents and powers. 

It seems extraordinary that a man who had in 
many ways so penetratingly broken through the 
prejudices of his class did not broaden his group to 
include experts or enthusiasts who were bourgeois. 
If his pride needed any protection, his screen of 
refined irony must have been far more opaque 
than any the café could provide. But “‘Les privi- 
léges de la naissance," Manzoni once scribbled som- 
berly in the margin of a book, *'sont des privileges 
contre la naissance." 


OMIM are fond of saying that their homeland, 
like England, is an island off the coast of Europe. 
Those of them who could afford to travel have 
always been more international than their equiva- 
lents on the Italian mainland. lf in former eras 
their capital was Constantinople or Madrid, dur- 
ing the last hundred years it has been Paris or 
London; criteria of material delights have been 
the Pré Catalan or the Rue Daru. Anglophilia in 
men's clothes and accouterments has, of course, 
long been general in Europe, but it was surely 
taken to extremes by the Sicilian valet who ran 
into his master's bedroom on their first morning 
in London to report that he was ‘‘the only man 
dressed like an Englishman in London!” Atkin- 
son's /emmo-liscio, that mysterious hair lotion which 
is mentioned in 74e Leopard as arriving in crates 
for Don Fabrizio, turns out after investigation to 
be a “‘long discontinued line," so the firm says, 
exported in Edwardian days to southern Europe 
and called ‘“‘lemon and glycerine.” 

Germany was high in favor for education, and 
the influence of German philosophy can be traced 
particularly on Pirandello, and also on Lampedusa 
himself. Maybe only rarely did the civilizing 
mission of France penetrate very deep. When it 
did, via, for instance, the three Cuto sisters to 
Piccolo and Lampedusa, it produced a distillation 
both potent and rare. 

In Italy itself, Lampedusa traveled extensively 
only in the twenties, seldom after. He was not a 
club man and never a member of the Caccia in 
Rome, though there is his sort of choreographic 
charm about its gambling rooms, where fortunes 
are staked and lost beneath green-shaded lights 
and the indifferent gaze of Proustian footmen in 
knee breeches. Certainly he did not frequent 
literary salons, though there is a rumor of his 
having been seen once at the late Alberto Sa- 
vinio's conversazione in Rome. However, the one 
literary group he is known to have visited on the 
mainland did give him a decisive impulse toward 
writing his long-talked-of novel. In the summer of 
1954 he accompanied Lucio Piccolo to a literary 
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congress at the watering place of San Pellegrino 
Terme, where his cousin was to receive a prize for 
his poems Canti Barocchi. 

The assembled Italian literati thought they 
were granting an accolade to an unknown ado- 
lescent; but instead of ‘‘the youth in blue jeans 
everyone was expecting,” according to an account 
of the episode in Paris Match, to the rostrum 
advanced a grave Sicilian gentleman in clothes of 
antique cut. With him, to complete the general 
bewilderment, were a silent man of military as- 
pect introduced as the Prince of Lampedusa and a 
sun-blackened chauffeur who accompanied Pic- 
colo everywhere and whose attendance had been 
insisted on by the poet’s sister. The novelist 
Giorgio Bassani, subsequently the first to recognize 
the merit of the anonymous manuscript of The 
Leopard and as editor largely responsible for its 
present form, remembers Piccolo’s cousin as bow- 
ing gravely at anything said. 

The established writers present, who regarded 
the pair as odd provincial survivals (‘‘though of 
excellent family, of course," added Piccolo slyly 
when telling me this tale), would have been sur- 
prised had they seen or heard the pair of cousins 
when settled into the train home. ‘‘We imitated 
all the conventional pomposities we had heard. 
Lampedusa excelled himself at catching the pup- 
pet element, even in people to be taken seriously. 
We wrote imaginary articles about ourselves as 
they might have been done by the various critics 
and journalists there.” Here Piccolo broke into 
one of his contagious little laughs. 

It was after this writers’ congress that Lampe- 
dusa was finally galvanized into starting to write 
the book which he had been talking about for 
years. ‘“‘It was the pin that brought the scent out 
of the bottle," said Piccolo. ‘‘Heavens’’? — he 
caught himself up. ‘‘What a phrase! To think 
Ive been struggling against D'Annunzio for 
years? 

Contacts could have been different on journeys 
farther afield. But his friends in London, when he 
first visited there, were ‘‘people around the Em- 
bassy." Either he was too proud or merely too 
lazy to try to meet anyone on a level with his own 
standards of taste and knowledge. On one jour- 
ney to Paris and London made with Piccolo in 
1932, Lampedusa decided to play the part of an 
ironical old mentor to a young provincial who had 
never traveled before (they were almost exactly 
the same age). It was a delightfully relaxed jour- 
ney. ‘“‘Once over the frontier, Lampedusa, who 
was quite heavily built, seemed to get light as a 
feather. I still remember the flutter of his raincoat 
as he skipped up to the top of a London bus.” 
Much of this visit was spent at bookstalls in the 
Charing Cross Road. It seems odd that for all the 


two cousins’ admiration for the Sitwells, of whom 
they were in some ways private Sicilian equiva- 
lents, neither of them ever seems to have thought 
of trying to arrange a meeting. 

Certainly Lampedusa traveled into the English 
countryside, for Piccolo tells of his cousin’s visiting 
Capo d’Orlando after one such trip and his saying 
with tears in his eyes: “The castles! The parks! 
The deer!’ He had been staying at Powis Castle 
on the Welsh border. A story that may also origi- 
nate from the same visit shows that he could be 
taken for an Englishman. Wandering around 
some remote country churchyard, he struck up 
a conversation with the vicar, who asked, ‘‘Do you 
belong to the High Church or the Low?” To 
which Lampedusa replied, **I belong to the High- 
est Church," and was delighted by his own 
answer. 


i. Second World War put an end to these 
journeys abroad and to the summers spent in 
Latvia at his wife’s castle of Stormersee. About 
this house he would reminisce nostalgically with 
another Balt, Baron de Boltho, now living in 
Palermo, who remembers descriptions of white 
birches, dark pines, and pale-blue sky, all mirrored 
in a lake — symbolic selections by memory. 

When, in 1943, during the carpet bombing of 
Palermo that preceded the American landing, “‘a 
bomb manufactured in Pittsburgh, Penn" totally 
destroyed the great family house in Via di Lampe- 
dusa, the owner was a refugee in the hills. He had 
escaped with the family Bellini, a big portrait of 
Catherine II of Russia, and his wife's sable furs, all 
loaded on a bicycle; she gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of him dragging this load through the orange 
groves and says: */he was so tired." On his return 
he found that even his old photographs, like those 
of the Greek statues mentioned in the last bitter 
lines of “The Professor and the Mermaid," had 
been used as torches by looters. 

The total loss of his home came to weigh more 
and more on his spirits, and even the later re- 
purchase of the old house by the sea in Via Butera, 
where the original Leopard had spent his summers, 
did not assuage his nostalgic gloom. 

In the early summer of 1955, persuaded by his 
wife that the best therapy would be to write a 
description of his lost home, Lampedusa sat down 
and produced the beautiful fragment called 
**Places of My Infancy." This was never intended 
for publication, and he never revised it. But as 
past memories welled up in him, the suppressed 
artist took over, and the descriptions of the palace 
at Palermo and of the Cutó house at Santa Mar- 
gherita Belice became the first inspiration of the 
house at Donnafugata in the novel. 
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Dear Donnafugata! Never-never home of pro- 
tective coziness, of tinkling fountains, of relaxed 
ease, and yet of mystery! All the homes of his 
youth were lost paradises in which he wandered 
like a fairy prince. In the great house at Donna- 
fugata they were fused into a single whole, like a 
piece of music. From the Palazzo Lampedusa, 
tucked away deep in teeming old Palermo, came 
the sense of a great house rising from slums like 
a lily from mud, its vastness, the enfilade of 
drawing rooms dappled with sunbeams on red 
carpets and gilt furniture, the warren of passages, 
such as those in which Tancredi and Angelica 
wandered. One memory from that lost house was 
transplanted to the new home in Via Butera, 
where it can be heard today — a system of 
handbells rung in the entrance courtyard to warn 
servants upstairs of a visitor; at Via Butera now 
a bent crone rings a handbell twice for a man, 
once for a woman, and one and a half times for 
a priest. Then wide shallow stairs await, hung 
with dark portraits of powerful-looking grandees; 
double doors are already open on a little rococo 
salon leading into the main drawing room, then 
to a library and terrace overlooking the sea. 

All that is left now of the old Palazzo Lampe- 
dusa is a low wall running along most of Via di 
Lampedusa and a neighboring alley. It scarcely 
reaches the height of the row of first-floor bal- 
conies. Perhaps it was better that these were not 
left, for gaping baroque windows opening onto 
the sky give an aching sense of loss to many a 
Palermo street and make the war still seem very 
close there. It was to Palazzo Lampedusa, so 
the author's widow insists, that her husband's 
thoughts turned consciously when he described 
the interior of Donnafugata and also the ballroom 
at Palazzo Ponteleone, where Don Fabrizio and 
Angelica danced amid varied shades of gold like 
hues of Sicilian corn. 

Luckily, the house of Santa Margherita Belice 
is still in good enough repair, even if the descrip- 
tions in “Places of My Infancy” did not prove it, 
to show how close that country house was to the 
one in the novel. Its scale is smaller, though the 
present owners have counted 110 rooms, and the 
description of it in the memoir as a “‘little Vatican" 
refers more to its self-containment than its size. 
Childhood memories may also have played their 
usual tricks of aggrandizement, though the author 
is known to have visited the place as recently 
as the last war, when he was stationed for a short 
time at Poggioreale. 

There one can still see the three courtyards and 
the main facade, dated 1751, as well as the row 
of library-ballroom windows overlooking the 
square; this is not quite as Don Fabrizio saw it 
when he peered out at Tancredi going courting, 
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for the ground level has been raised, playing havoc 
with the front view of the house. The courtyards 
open out of each other, and in the last is a great 
open flight of steps leading to the main door 
where Tancredi and Cavriaghi are described as 
making a dripping appearance. The air of poetic 
gaiety which once enveloped the house can still 
be sensed. Even the magic of the garden is not 
entirely lost, though the fountain of Amphitrite 
is sadly despoiled and there are no monkeys now 
in the rusticated cage which ends the vista. 

Many of the minor characters in The Leopard 
have retained their original local names; the same 
initials of the family agent can still be seen 
entwined above a doorway; Zzu Menico lu 
Chiatti, who kept the tavern, only died in 1936, 
while the wife of a keeper mentioned by his real 
name, Saverio, is actually still alive. Near the 
house is the Circolo Civile, where the story of a 
member’s being shot every year by the local Mafia 
as he dozed in his chair outside could have hap- 
pened anywhere in western Sicily except for 
Palma di Montechiaro, too rough for a club of 
any kind. 


Nass of yearly visits to the great house at 
Santa Margherita gave Lampedusa the idea of 
Sicilian vie de château, a form of life almost totally 
unknown to the island in 1860 and little appre- 
ciated even now. It was imported from France 
by the Filangeri family, together with a private 
theater, which is still there, with a coquettish 
flight of rococo steps on one side of the facade. 
Within only the last five years the remains of the 
velvet Louis Seize boxes and stalls have been 
stripped away; the husk of the place, its form still 
clearly discernible, is now a cinema; backstage 
is the warren of passages described in ‘‘Places 
of My Infancy," which has an achingly moving 
picture of this house in its heyday, ‘‘an eighteenth 
century Pompeii," all miraculously preserved in- 
tact as it had been two hundred years before. 
That essay mentions a story attached to this 
house which may partly explain the author's 
choice of the name Donnafugata in the novel, 
which belongs to a totally different castle, a mock- 
Gothic plaisance near Ragusa, though there are 
at least five houses or places with that name in 
Sicily. The word ‘‘Donnafugata,’ probably of 
Arab origin, meaning ''enclosed fountain," may 
simply have appealed from the sound. But in 
Italian it can also mean ‘‘woman fled," and this 
may have referred to the fact that in the winter 
of 1813-1814 the Cutó house at Santa Margherita 
was the last refuge in Sicily, when the island was 
under British occupation, of Queen Maria Caro- 
lina of Naples, the sister of Marie Antoinette, be- 


fore she set off, at the nearby port of Mazzara, on 
that final journey to her death in Vienna so bril- 
liantly described by Harold Acton in The Bourbons 
of Naples. From that visit date the ironically 
triumphal arch of the town gates and the remains 
of a splendid avenue of statues and pines leading 
up to the nearby hunting lodge of La Venaria, 
perched on a rock overlooking most of central 
Sicily and the objective of family jaunts described 
in Places of My Infancy.” The British High 
Commissioner Bentinck in 1813 had to post 
British troops to the town as the queen's jailers, 
and artillery was set up facing the palace in the 
main square. A memento of that distant British 
occupation may still be seen in the public gardens 
donated by Filangeri munificence to the townsfolk 
about that time. There is a small colonnaded tem- 
ple in Adam style, described only as a kiosk in the 
memoir, still known locally by the mysterious 
syllables ¿l coffee-hoüse. 

Locals can still remember Lampedusa as a boy 
riding out through the public gardens, a sturdy 
figure followed by a cockaded groom. Nor have 
they forgotten those autumn arrivals of the 
family, as Lampedusa had not when he described 
one. In the memory of a returned emigrant it 
was 1913, the year he came back from the States, 
and the family that alighted at the town gates 
from gilded coaches to the strains of “Noi siamo 
zingarelle? were all dressed in white. The coaches 
must in reality have been traveling landaus, but 
maybe the passengers were in white piqué, or 
they were white with dust and the scene trans- 
muted by memory, a charming reversal of symbols 
of the ineffable, between the Americano's angelic 
vision linked to his own homecoming and Lam- 
pedusa's dream of a lost land of innocence. 

Of Palma di Montechiaro there is no more than 
a mention in the autobiographical essay ‘‘ Places 
of My Infancy," and then only that the family 
never went there. Nothing could be less suitable 
for children than the dank palace of the Saint- 





Santa Margherita Belice: the facade of the palace and church. 
Courtesy of Alterocca, Terni. 
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Duke, though its coffered seventeenth-century 
ceilings are still resplendent above the grimy 
whitewash on the walls. The castle of Monte- 
chiaro, which stands romantically on the height 
outside the town, was also listed among the fam- 
ily’s houses, but had never been inhabited since 
Renaissance times. There is a photograph of its 
owner standing in its ruined gateway, and accord- 
ing to local accounts he visited his dilapidated 
feudal domains twice or more after the war and 
once, at least, spent a week under those coffered 
ceilings; but the latter story seems to be a confu- 
sion of him with an uncle who had actually 
stayed there before the war, a fact so rare as to 
stick in the family memory. Anyway, those visits, 
including the one to the Convent of the Holy 
Ghost, must have made Lampedusa well ac- 
quainted with the town. This is undoubtedly the 
inspiration for the town surrounding the house of 
Donnafugata, ‘‘apparently despairing’ in its 
misery and disease, the place which the new 
Piedmontese administrator in 1860, Chevalley, 
promised himself would change entirely and has, 
if anything, worsened since. There, as in the novel, 
is also the church with its great flight of steps and 
the squat columns of its nave, as well as all the 
detailed memories of family saints. 

For the last three years there had been a polemic 
going on between Santa Margherita Belice and 
Palma di Montechiaro as to where the novel was 
set. Now there has even been discovered a group 
of more or less parallel saints, including a kind of 
duplicate Saint-Duke, all members of the Corbera 
family, who once lived at Santa Margherita and 
whose last heiress married a Filangeri. Certainly 
not only is that family name used in the novel, 
but many of the local place names there are 
mentioned. Even hills where Don Fabrizio went 
shooting have been identified as a locality called 
La Dragonara, where the view toward the sea 
and Misilbesi and even the aromatic scents that 
Don Fabrizio breathed have been traced by local 
enthusiasts; they have also found a grandfather 
of Lampedusa’s on his mother’s side, Don Lucio 
Mastrogiovanni Tasca, who used to go out shoot- 
ing there with the organist of the mother church, 
just as in the book. 

Santa Margherita Belice, on its uplands in the 
remote interior, rebuilt by the now extinct Corbera 
on an ancient Arab site, is poor according to our 
standards, but clean and open, scoured by winds. 
It is an isolated spot; its two approaches from 
Palermo, described both in the novel and the 
memoir, and the roads to it, ‘“‘the famous Sicilian 
roads which lost the Vice-royalty of Sicily to 
the Prince of Satriano" (as Lampedusa tells us), 
are still appalling. This is an ageless world. In 
the little bare white rooms of the local hostelry, 
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where the word “‘traveler’’ means only a salesman, 
one wakes to the clop-clop of donkeys as the in- 
habitants jog out on their daily commuting to 
distant fields. This is a place to remain in a poet’s 
mind. 


A. THIS stage, what looks like a rough diagram 
of The Leopard's sources can be drawn up, and 
it is tempting to trace some sort of pattern in the 
inspiration of what is in no sense a roman à clef. 
Thus, not only are the various members of the 
Lampedusa family of a hundred years ago men- 
tioned in the novel by their real Christian names, 
including the old Leopard himself, his mother, 
wife, sons, and daughters, the three sisters of the 
last chapter; but their former chaplain for twenty 
years, the young priest censured by the eccle- 
siastical authorities for accepting so many false 
relics, is now to be found, a grave monsignor 
loaded with years and honors, expert on Sicilian 
dynastic history, saying his mass a few hundred 
yards from the Hotel des Palmes or at the Capella 
Palatina. ‘‘Yes, I was Father Titta," he will say, 
then murmur if pressed, “Far too much was 
made of those false relics.” But even the most 
minor characters, the most glancingly mentioned 
places, seem transferred from the existing originals. 

What emerges more and more clearly from such 
investigations is that the reproduction of true 
detail in the book heightens the contrasting im- 
aginative treatment of its major characters and 
themes. These seem partly to have acquired their 
extraordinary sense of actuality, of the reader's 
being right there, by a process of double perspec- 
tive, a kind of stereoscopic view of two or more 
originals fused into one. Thus, the arrival of the 
Garibaldini in 1860 is merged with personal 
memories of the Allies in 1943; a cousin, Prince 
Niscémi, himself a rare example of the genus 
“Sicilian prince" in full flower, remembers a con- 
versation about a possible last chapter to be based 
on the actual arrival of the American troops. This 
might have been fascinatingly ironic (“If we want 
things to stay as they are, things will have to 
change"), for the liberation of Palermo was rich 
with anticlimax, the cowed terror of most inhabi- 
tants soon turning to Te Deums and kinship hunts, 
while princes worked their potent magic on Allied 
officers, Sicilian separatists intrigued, and the 
leaders of the American Mafia returned in tri- 
umph as advisers to Allied military governments. 
Lampedusa's distaste for his compatriots’ be- 
havior at the time was projected back onto the 
period of Garibaldi's landing and the end of the 
Bourbons, infused with a fastidious sense of prin- 
ciple and a tugging love-hate for his native island. 

A similar pattern of double focus was used for 
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the main characters, taken partly from parallel 
originals a hundred years ago and partly from 
recent ones. The original Leopard, for instance, 
did have a dog called Bendicd (a name shortened 
from bene-di-cuore, or *good of heart," which was 
considered too sentimental). This was a brindled 
Great Dane, later stuffed and kept for years by 
the old Lampedusa sisters. The actual behavior 
of the Bendicd of the book was based on the au- 
thor’s observation of his own dogs, cocker spaniels 
called Crab (after a character in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona), Poppy, and Pansy. 

By this method is the hero, Don Fabrizio, 
thrown into prismatic relief. He is not wholly 
historical portrait or autobiographical projection 
or wish-fulfillment or the result of an interior 
monologue, and yet is something of them all. The 
real Leopard, old Don Giulio Fabrizio, seems to 
have been a far more bullying character who ruled 
with a rod of iron and followed his every whim, 
however absurd. Once, just before Christmas, 
swept by the dismay that is apt to come over those 
in a position of responsibility at the approach of 
the festive season, he announced that Christmas 
that year for the family had been transposed to 
February, an order faithfully followed by his 
cowed household, who treated Christmas like any 
other day. However, there is no doubt that this 
old terror was the original of the book’s hero, as 
Lampedusa had made clear for years when he 
talked to his cousin Piccolo about the novel based 
on his great-grandfather that he one day proposed 
to write. 

Some such parallel pattern can be found for 
Tancredi, though here we are on shiftier ground. 
Originally the author had thought of making 
Tancredi into Don Fabrizio’s younger and favor- 
ite son, to be called Ruggiero, preferred to the 
duller heir, Paolo (the name, but not the charac- 
ter, being taken from his own grandfather). But, 
as he told his wife “‘the situation of younger sons 
has been too often written about in literature," so 
he made him a nephew and ward. 

Since Lampedusa himself, childless and without 
heirs, adopted a young man who has now per- 
petuated the family name as Gioacchino Lanza 
Tomasi, Duke of Palma, there is clearly more than 
mere coincidence here. **He chose him because he 
is the last person who believes in the mot d'esprit," 
says Piccolo, reminding one of the aging Neapoli- 
tan duchess of the novel who had insisted on hav- 
ing Tancredi with her all the time “because no 
one else knows how to tell /es petits riens like him.” 

Tancredi is obviously a composite figure infused 
with personal emotion and treated with poetic 
license; for instance, though he is often described 
as witty, not a single amusing remark is attributed 
to him throughout the book. But as there has 
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been some measure of disagreement about the 
originals of Tancredi (Piccolo does not consider 
that the adopted son came into it), the Princess 
has now produced a copy of an unpublished letter 
written by her husband when he was working on 
the novel to his old friend of the POW cage, the 
late Professor Revel. ‘‘The protagonist, Don 
Fabrizio, completely expresses my own ideas, and 
Tancredi, his nephew, is a portrait of Gió as to 
appearance and mannerisms, though as regards 
morals Gió is, luckily, far better than him.” Cer- 
tainly Gioacchino Lanza's charm — even, appar- 
ently, some of his pet phrases — are set down in 
the novel in detail. This young man, a younger 
son of the Lanza Trabia di Mazzarino, one of the 
oldest families on the island and one of the few 
which have kept their money and palaces intact, 
is now married to a delightful wife and has a son 
to perpetuate his adopted name. He is a serious 
musicologist and writer on music as well as being a 
very considerable expert on Sicilian art and man- 
ners; but he seems unlikely to emulate the later 
career of Tancredi as ambassador and minister of 
state **up the slippery rungs of the new society." 

On the origins of Angelica it is unnecessary 
to dwell, though there has been much gossip 
about this in Palermo. The author is said to have 
thought of her appearance and behavior as like 
those of the morganatic wife of King Victor Em- 
manuel II of Italy, called the Contessa Mirafiore. 
Of her literary sources, it might be worth men- 
tioning Verga's Duchessa di Leyra in the greatest 
of Sicilian novels, Mastro Don Gesualde. Lampe- 
dusa, in a discussion with his wife, once wondered 
whether he had not made two mistakes with 
Angelica: one, that her father could not have 
become so rich so quickly before 1860; the other, 
that a marriage to the daughter of such a man 
would have been unlikely quite so early in the 
century. The fact is that the 1860 Niscémi did 
marry the daughter of a self-made man called 
Favara. The daughters of the new class, enriched 
by land transfers and expropriations after the uni- 
fication, held the position in Sicily that American 
heiresses held in Europe at much the same period, 
so there is plenty of material for support. 


| TONERS was too humane, as well as too well- 
mannered a man, to have wanted to stir up the 
hornet's nest his book undoubtedly has in certain 
sections of Palermo society. Though quite un- 
interested in what his fellow citizens thought, when 
he told his wife in English, “If they don't like it, 
they can lump it," he was probably referring to 
some of the more controversial attitudes of his 
own Don Fabrizio toward his native island, par. 


ticularly to the plebiscite of 1860. What gives his 
novel its power is not the actual and undoubted 
correspondence of incident and character to real- 
ity, but its mysterious fused vitality as a work of 
art, its potency as a poetic statement about the 
human condition. 

This is easy enough to say now, but it was not so 
obvious to competent literary folk when the 
anonymous manuscript from Palermo was making 
the rounds of publishers’ offices. “Its a pity, but 
at least he has read it attentively,” was all the 
author murmured on his deathbed when a letter 
arrived from Elio Vittorini, literary adviser to the 
publisher Einaudi, to say he considered it ‘‘troppo 
saggistico" (‘‘too essaylike") for publication. And, 
as Giorgio Bassani wrote in the preface to the first 
edition, when another copy of the manuscript 
reached Signora Elena Craveri Croce, literary 
light and daughter of Benedetto Croce, she glanced 
at it, judged it to be some family chronicle by an 
old spinster of the Sicilian aristocracy, and put it 
away in her drawer for a year. 

Is The Leopard the peaks, in more or less contin- 
uous range, of a vast submerged novel that never 
got written? If so, it is possibly better that it never 
did, for many are those who have set out to write 
their own War and Peace and overreached them- 
selves. Here each episode stands almost by itself. 
The first chapter was written and rewritten in the 
spring and summer of 1955; at this stage there was 
no plan, according to Lampedusa’s adopted son, 
so this may have been as far as he originally 





One of the last photographs of Lampedusa, 1955. 
Courtesy of Feltrinelli Editore. 
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thought of going in describing a day in the life of 
his great-grandfather. Then he wrote another 
chapter, that of the arrival at Donnafugata; then 
the death scene; then the last chapter, about the 
relics. These four chapters were typed and sent 
off to a publisher, Mondadori. Meanwhile, ne 
had written the description of his childhood 
homes, ‘‘Places of My Infancy”; his memory and 
imagination stirred by this and by the visit to 
Palma di Montechiaro, he expanded the Donna- 
fugata chapter into three, adding the bits about 
saints, shooting, and the conversation with Cheval- 
ley. On the manuscript’s return from its first 
journey to a publisher in the summer of 1956, he 
left it untouched for three months on Piccolo’s 
piano at Capo d’Orlando, then eventually had it 
retyped with his additions. In the autumn of 1956 
he wrote “The Professor and the Mermaid" and 
another very short story, “La Gioia e La Legge," 
in the manner of Maupassant. That winter he 
drafted and read to friends the chapter on Father 
Pirrone at home; in the spring of 1957 he wrote the 
ball scene, which was a kind of afterthought, 
though it is now the climax of the film version. 
He also wrote out the final copy of the whole 
manuscript, together with an index used as sub- 
titles for each chapter in the American and French 
editions. This manuscript is now in the possession 
of the Duke of Palma. Also, in the first months of 
1957 he wrote the first chapter of what was to be a 
new novel entitled The Blind Kittens. He had just 
finished his hand-copying when, at the end of 
May, 1957, he heard from a specialist in Rome 
that he had cancer. He never returned to Paler- 
mo. In the clinic, and then at his sister-in-law’s, 
where he died, he corrected the short stories and 
discussed whether to change the names in the 
Pirrone chapter and make that into a short story 
too. Sometime before he left Palermo he also 
wrote six pages of an otherwise unfinished chapter, 
giving a glimpse of Don Fabrizio’s sudden passion 
for Angelica. As told to his adopted son, this chap- 
ter would have been set in a place of assignation 
where Angelica was to meet a lover. Don Fabrizio 
hears of this and substitutes himself. There are 
also two short poems, and an anagram beginning 
* Angelica mia." 

The concept of a fitting death, based partly on 
his great-grandfather's in Florence, became its 
own reality some eighteen months after it was writ- 
ten. The announcement of cancer came as a par- 
ticular shock to one who was so healthy that he 
had not visited a doctor for years and joked about 
keeping a pile of old doctors’ recipes in a drawer 
which he dipped into now and again. All June 
in Rome he was in a very bad state; three weeks 
at the Clinica Sanatrix, then under cobalt bomb 
treatment at another clinic, and finally he begged 
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to go at least to his sister-in-law’s home at Piazza 
dell’Indipendenza near the railway station in 
Rome. In his last days he longed to get back to 
Sicily, particularly Capo d’Orlando. The letter 
from Elio Vittorini rejecting The Leopard arrived 
and was read to him by his adopted son, who had 
joined him in Rome on Saturday, July 22. On 
Sunday he was very bad. Late on Monday after- 
noon he was given oxygen. The family left him 
for the night, alone with the doctor. At about 
midnight he awoke and began chatting coherently 
with the doctor about Norman-Arab art in Sicily, 
Cefalù, and a certain baroque archway in Palermo 
destroyed during the war. Then he stopped, went 
to sleep, and seems to have died instantly from an 
internal hemorrhage. He was already dead when 
a priest and nuns were called to impart the last 
rites. 


Az: has two constant unending preoccupa- 
tions; it is always meditating upon death and it is 
always creating life." That description of an 
imaginary death helped to remove the stoppages 
to creative writing of a lifetime. If the memoir 
“Places of My Infancy” was a forerunner to his 
one complete novel, the single chapter of The 
Blind Kittens was the beginning of a sequel, and 
the story “The Professor and The Mermaid" was 
an attempt in some unresolved way at summing 
up. 

_The plot of the new novel, as described to his 
wife and his adopted son, was to be about the 
descendants of the new rich of 1860, the Sedaras 
of the novel here transposed to the area of Agri- 
gento and renamed Ibba. The novel was to trace 
how for the hundred years since 1860 these Ibbas 
had been trying to get themselves accepted by the 
noble world of Sicily; and when they finally suc- 
ceeded by a marriage due to war, they were just in 
time to join the old landowners in having their 
riches swept away from them by the land reforms 
of the late 1950s. According to the author’s 
widow, this first chapter was meant as an intro- 
duction into the ambience of the hero; he was to be 
a son of Ibba’s, a fascist, and the ‘“‘blind kittens" 
were to be the Sicilian landed bourgeoisie and 
profiteers who stumbled into fascism and later into 
the agrarian reforms. The theme of the book 
would have been quite different from that of The 
Leobard. The rather macabre title referred to 
creatures ‘‘born into a world," as E. M. Forster 
writes of this story, “‘to which they are blind and 
in which they will perish." Death wish apart, 
this theme of social aspiration is perennial in all 
literatures, but in Sicily feudalism and its effects 
on social life lasted longer than anywhere else in 
Western Europe. The theme of social change, its 


impact on a noble family, the arrival of new men 
and their destruction by the Furies has been a 
theme of every major Sicilian novelist, notably 
Verga, de Roberto, and even Pirandello. The in- 
fluence of 1860 in one way or another can be 
traced in nearly all later Sicilian writers from 
Brancati to Sciascia. That date is a kind of obses- 
sive touchstone in Sicily; and here, in this only 
chapter of The Blind Kittens, we have a potent 
whiff of its aftermath. The opening is set in a 
country place near Agrigento, probably not far 
from Palma di Montechiaro, for some of the 
former Tomasi properties thereabouts are men- 
tioned by name. The Ibbas’ story and the comic 
yet touching scene of nobles on the wane discussing 
it at what is presumably the Bellini Club in 
Palermo are powerful enough to stand as writing 
on their own. They also have a more direct qual- 
ity than anything else he wrote and might have 
foreshadowed his future development. They give 
us a last glimpse of what a novelist was lost by 
Lampedusa’s death. 

More autobiographical, for all its apparent 
fantasy, is the last and most elaborate tale, “‘The 
Professor and the Mermaid," written for a bet, 
according to the author's widow, and *'after he 
had reread Wells’ ‘The Sea Lady.’ ‘I will re- 
write it differently; he told me then. This ex- 
plains the slightly bookish choice of theme." It 
opens with the familiar scene of an aged littera- 
teur, Professor La Ciura, talking in a café to a 
young Sicilian who turns out to be the last Cor- 
bera of Salina, and so the modern descendant of 
Don Fabrizio. A recording exists of the author 
reading this story; it has only been heard once, so 
far as is known, and is now somewhere in the 
great warren of Palazzo Mazzarino. This must 
be fascinating to listen to, for the famous and 
world-weary old classical scholar is clearly another 
partial projection of the author himself, another 
facet of Don Fabrizio, a composite of all the Don 
Maria Fabrizios watching their own ruin. The 
siren Lighea in the story is another expression of 
their soif de Pabsolu, like the star Venus waiting 
for Don Fabrizio after the ball or the young 
woman in the brown traveling dress who came to 
him at the moment of death. Lighea's solemn 
chant about herself as the ultimate mediatrix, 
those caverns of hers beneath the sea, reminiscent 
though they are of D'Annunzio's aesthetic or the 
Mona Lisa whom Pater saw as “‘older than the 
rocks among which she sits," surely draw their 
power from a spiritual reality described in the 
Book of Wisdom: ‘“‘From the beginning, and 
before the world, was I created and unto the 
world to come I shall not cease to be, and in the 
holy dwelling place I have ministered before 
him." 
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WATCH THEIR SMOKE 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The four members of the discus- 
sion panel have been duly presented 
to the television audience. ‘They re- 
lax in their leather armchairs. A 
clublike atmosphere, or what TV 
producers imagine to be a clublike 
atmosphere, is being attempted; 
there are side tables with ashtrays 
and tall glasses. Water? Whiskey? 
Cold tea? Even a painting, of 
impressive dimensions — a genuine 
Gimbel, no doubt — is dimly visible 
in the background. 

The moderator is a veritable 
Grand Old Man of panel shows, but 
he is all humility as he takes up the 
business at hand. The humility bit 
makes everyone regard the panel 
members as much bigger shots than 
they really are. “‘Let me kick off the 
discussion," he begins — the opening 
or beginning of anything today is a 
kickoff and not an opening or begin- 
ning — “‘let me kick off the discus- 
sion by asking Professor Doakes to 
tell us why he is against compulsory 
seat belts." 

Even such an old classroom hand 
as Professor Doakes is too flustered at 
his kickoff role to make a direct re- 
ply. He takes refuge in the words 
which have staved off many a gulp 





and stammer for panel discussants: 
“What I want to say is this —" 

Now, the listener may wish to 
hear, reasonably enough, what it is 
that Professor Doakes wants to say, 
although he may wonder why in the 
world Doakes doesn't go ahead and 
say it instead of first affirming his 
desire to do so. But just as Doakes, 
on whom the camera has focused 
hopefully, is about to say it, he van- 
ishes altogether from our view in a 
billow of smoke. 

The smoke cloud, exaggerated per- 
haps by the peculiarities of studio 
lighting, is so dense that the viewer's 
first thought is of calamity. It would 
not be surprising if a heavy curtain 
marked '*Asbestos" were lowered or 
alarm gongs and sirens were touched 
off. Fire! 

These impressions tend to distract 
us from what Professor Doakes had 
said he wanted to say and is now 
saying, so it is with astonishment and 
relief that we see, when the camera 
shifts to the next chair, that the 
source of the conflagration is no 
more than panel member Merlin 
Zigler in the act of lighting his cigar. 
“What I would like to say (puff-puff) 
in reply to Professor Doakes," says 
panelist Zigler (puff-puff-puff), ‘‘is 
simply this —” 

Meanwhile, the rest of the panel 
is getting into the spirit of the de- 
bate. Number Three extends a 


mannerly light to Panelist Four be- 
fore disappearing behind a smoke 
screen of his own. Professor Doakes, 
caught napping at the kickoff, now 
breaks out a massive curved-stem 
pipe which he charges and fires up. 
From here on, the evening belongs to 
Doakes. 

Doakes, as it happens, is a round- 
faced, young-looking chap; in fact, 
*baby-faced" is the first term that 
comes to mind when he reappears 
from behind his smoke cloud. Like 
all pipes, his quickly goes out, but he 
continues to fondle it and hold it up 
and look at it and wave it about. So 
great is the incongruity between his 
appearance of immaturity and his 
outsize pipe that even the studio 
engineers are fascinated; they keep 
the camera on him even while some- 
one else is doing the talking. We see 
Doakes, who obviously regards his 
pipe as a powerful totem, staring at 
it as if finding some mysterious guid- 
ance in its nearness. 

There has been an attempt of late 
to revive, in TV commercials, a once 
famous pipe tobacco. It was an up- 
hill pull, for all the valuable words — 
richer, milder, smoother, finer, fresh- 
er, cleaner — are already just about 
exhausted by the cigarette trade. 
What the pipe tobacco crowd needs 
is a dedicated fetishist or totemist like 
Doakes and more panel discussion 


shows. 
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The Irish Pub 
NE OAE S SE 


BY WILLIAM BITTNER 


WituraAmM Birrner, who now lives in Dub- 
lin, is the author of the recently published PoE: 
A BIOGRAPHY. He has conlribuled lo the 
ATLANTIC and other magazines. 


The Englishman’s pub is his club, 
but the Irishman’s pub is much more 
than that. It can be his office, his 
mailing address, his social head- 
quarters, so much his place of resort 
that the house on which he pays 
rent or taxes and where he occasion- 
ally calls on his wife and children 
can be called his home away from 
the pub. Indeed, it was only after I 
had left Dublin for the first time that 
it dawned on me that I did not know 
the address of any of my Irish friends. 
Some I met almost daily, but on 
parting, it was always, ‘‘I’ll be at the 
Horse at half eight,” a statement 
which can be translated literally, ‘‘I 
shall be at the White Horse Inn, on 
George’s Quay, at eight thirty in 
the evening," but which really 
means that some time after nine 
o'clock my friend could be found 
sitting in the corner of the upstairs 
lounge, between the picture of the 
hurling match and the one of the dog 
race, a whiskey in front of him, a 
crowd around him, singing or telling 
stories. That is, unless he decided in 
the meantime to go to Glenties or 
the Aran Islands. Time does not 
mean much in Ireland. 

There are pubs and pubs and 
pubs. Some, like Davy Byrne's on 
Duke Street, a favorite haunt of 
Michael Collins when he was form- 
ing the Free State government in 
1920 and immortalized by the visit 
and consumption of one Gorgonzola 
sandwich and a glass of Burgundy on 
June 16, 1904, by one Leopold 
Bloom, as described in James Joyce's 
Ulysses, have become glossy cocktail 
bars hardly distinguishable from 
those one might find in New York. 
Why, some no longer have a pump 
for the stout, but sell Guinness only 
in the bottle! But they never serve 
it with the ill will one might en- 
counter when asking for a beer in a 
Madison Avenue cocktail lounge, 
and the price will be the same as in 
any other pub. Furthermore, tip- 
ping at the bar is rarely customary, 
although if a man does hand a few 
coins to the bartender (never to the 
proprietor) he will be tolerated as a 


"quare one" and accepted as ‘‘some 
kind of foreigner.” If he leaves 
change at the bar, he will be called 
back for it. 

The Dubliners themselves have 
trouble classifying the pubs of their 
city. Some are especially referred to 
as "singing pubs," in contrast to 
those prominently displaying signs, 
"No Singing Allowed." But last St. 
Patrick's Day the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company offered a program 
of pub stories and songs, some of 
which were recorded right under the 
sign forbidding them — I know be- 
cause I joined in the chorus — and a 
few nights later in the same room I 
watched a prominent literary figure 
dance a four-handed reel with a lady 
from an adjoining table. Another 
system of classification is to divide 
the pubs on the line of the River 
Liffey, which bisects Dublin. North 
Dublin pubs are supposed to be more 
— well, I cannot say humble, for 
they are proud enough to scold 
Brendan Behan for spending too 
much time in south Dublin. Nor 
can I say cheap, for the prices are, 
give or take a penny, the same all 
over Ireland, and moans of anguish 
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still fill the air over the new budget 
that last May put stout up a penny 
in the pint and the small whiskey up 
tuppence. But there is a more 
casual, a greater elbow-rubbing 
quality in the pubs of north Dublin. 

What the visitor need beware is 
taking too much account of external 
appearances. Dublin is an old, coal- 
burning city, and anyone who shies 
away from a public house because it 
looks as dirty as a waterfront dive 
had better drink in the cocktail 
lounges of the Shelbourne or Gresh- 
am, wait for the Hilton to be built, 
or simply stay at home. American- 
type bars are for drinking, but the 
Dublin pubs are for talk and song. 
They are places in which to listen. 
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A man can start out at seven 
thirty in the morning, when the 
market and dock pubs open, and 
with the exception of the *'holy 
hour" — half two to half three — 
keep at it until eleven thirty at night, 
his head reeling with wit, his mind 
muddled with wondering how much 
he heard was true, drunk with talk 
and staggered with song; and never 
a headache will he have next morn- 
ing. Oh, drink is sold in the pubs, 
all right: stout made from the pure 
water of the upper Liffey (by the 
time the river gets past the Guin- 
ness works it is nearly the color of 
their finished product, but I under- 
stand it has a different taste), un- 
adulterated malt whiskey, Cork gin, 
very nearly whatever a man wants; 
but how much he consumes is his 
own business. 

lwo things seem to confuse visi- 
tors to Ireland and Great Britain 
more than anything else in regard 
to the public houses: the licensed 
hours, and division of the house into 
two or three rooms. Licensed hours 
are a fairly recent thing; they re- 
sulted from the Defence of the Realm 
Act of World War I. From my ex- 
perience in England, if you want a 
drink the pubs have either just closed 
or are not open yet. In Ireland the 
hours are constantly being liberal- 
ized; but except for the early-open- 
ing pubs, as in market regions, 
where the workers' hours differ from 
those of most people, pubs are open 
weekdays from ten thirty in the 
morning until two thirty in the after- 
noon and from three thirty to eleven 
thirty, and on Sundays from twelve 
thirty to two and from four to ten. 
Hours are a bit shorter in the winter. 
The typical Dublin pub has three 
rooms: the public bar, the ‘‘snug,” 
and the lounge. Except for rubbing 
elbows with the earthy — but very 
polite — dockers or market women 
in the public bar of an early-opening 
house, the visitor will find most fas- 
cinating the lounge, which is often 
up one flight and entered by a side 
door. 

There are so many pubs in Dublin 
that no one could know them all, 
but I have never been in an uninter- 
esting one, nor have I been in one, 
however rough-looking, where I did 
not receive the courtesy I offered, 
and a bit to boot. Indeed, a snub 
will call forth wit rather than curses. 
A very straitlaced schoolboy looking 
for a change entered a lounge bar 
one day while I was being enter- 


For the next week, the radar on this 
Astrojet won't see anything but Tulsa. 

Every time we overhaul a jet at our 
Tulsa base, the whole radar system is 
removed and taken completely apart. 

First, each part is cleaned—of nico- 
tine stains, for one thing. 

(Cigarette smoke from the cabin gets 
in our Astrojet's eye.) 


Astrojet is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


The Eye Specialist 


Then come lab tests—and 100% is 
the only passing mark. Transmitter 
signals are tested in a block of lead so 
they won't fly around and hurt anybody. 

Next, we put in new parts (bearings, 
brushes, etc.), and put the units back 
together. And we shoot for even closer 
tolerances than when they were new. 

Now we set the system up in a tower 





to see if it knows where Tulsa is. And 
then, if it’s perfect, we test it again in 
the air on the Astrojet itself. 

The job takes 46 men—and each has 
a First or Second Class radio license. 
Quite a status symbol in radio circles. 

And this is just for the radar. Our 
total overhaul staff is 2300. Imagine 
what we do to the rest of the plane. 
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tained by a storyteller who not only 
was an enthusiastic speaker of Gaelic, 
but who had also had a bit more 
than was enough. With a slight 
wobble he started addressing the 
boy in Gaelic, and when sentence 
after sentence got no response, even 
though the boy surely understood 
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-` him — everyone under thirty has 
had to study the language in school 
 —1my rocky-looking friend began 
talking about the boy in Gaelic as if 
he did not understand, and that was 
so good a joke even the boy, sporting 
his Pioneers (temperance) badge, 
joined in the laughter. I was the 
only one left out; I do not speak the 
Irish language. 

If the visitor walks west from 
Nelson's Pillar on O' Connell Street, 
the widest in Dublin, he will come to 
Moore Street, where every morning 
large, blowsy women, the sharpest 
‘tongued of whom is the Queen of 
` Moore Street Market, roll their bar- 
rows along the curb to sell vegeta- 
bles, fruit, and any number of other 
things. Halfway up the street, on 
the left-hand side, is Jerry O'Dwy- 
er's, a pub built on one level. There 
is but one door, so you have to pass 
through the public bar, where the 
market women come in for their 
morning pint, to get back through 
the snug to the lounge. In the morn- 
ing there is not likely to be much 
going on back there, so it is best to 
return to the public bar and listen 

to the women. It takes a while to 
. get used to the Dublin accent, but 
it is worth it; one *Bloomsday" two 
literary heavyweights following the 
routes of Stephen Dedalus and Leo- 
pold Bloom became so fascinated by 
the talk of some Dublin harpies that 
they dropped out of the pilgrimage 
altogether. 

But in the evening, I prefer to cross 
the Liffey at O' Connell Bridge, turn 
left, and work my way up Burgh 
Quay. Mingled with “Wimpy” 


stands and ‘‘Fun Palaces,” plus the 
. € 


editorial and printing offices of the 
Irish Press (pubs close to newspaper 
offices are the best hunting ground 
for literati), are three of Dublin's 
most traditional pubs. True, the 
oldest one in Dublin is the Brazen 
Head, a singing pub on Lower 
Bridge Street, opposite the law 
courts, but it reminds me a bit too 
much of a Greenwich Village poetry 
and jazz cellar. Stop in, instead, at 
the Crystal Bar, lounge entrance 
down a passage, where, if asked, they 
will show a visitor Daniel O'Con- 
nell’s favorite whiskey glass. I am 
afraid my response to the cup of the 
*"*Uncrowned King of Ireland" was 
a bit flippant. ‘‘Served larger drinks 
in those days, didn't they?" was all I 
could think of to say. There are no 
relics to speak of at the Scotch House 
next door, but there are more bars 
and sub-bars, linked by an intricate 
system of serving windows and side 
doors, than I have ever been able to 
explore. 

To finish the evening, however, 
there is but one place for me, the 
White Horse Inn. The lounge en- 
trance is around the side, on Corn 
Exchange Place; it is difficult to see 
the faded sign, ** Visit Our Luxurious 
Lounge." Luxurious it is not, but 
homey it certainly is. A long-gone 
itinerant painter decorated the walls 
years ago with murals that slyly 
satirize the press, whose members 
form the basic clientele of the place. 
Along the right wall is a history of 
journalism, from Stone Age carving 
through the Egyptians to the inven- 


tion of the printing press. Around 
the far wall are portrayed a hurling 
match, a dog race, a horse race, and 
a football match, all complete with 
photographers and reporters. At the 
hurling, two photographers are re- 
cording a player giving another a 
bloody nose, while the reporters sit 
at a table, one upright (obviously a 
Pioneer), one slumping, and another 
passed out entirely. Over the fire- 
place is the O’Connell coat of arms, 
and opposite, the proprietor, Mi- 
chael O’Connell, is shown being in- 
terviewed at the dedication of the 
Limerick Monument. 

These pictures, primitive as they 
seem when one first sets eyes on 
them, grow in effect; and the clien- 
tele of the White Horse fascinates 
from the first moment. Why go up 
to the Abbey to see a play when it is 
possible to experience the delightful 
charm Brendan Behan has exercised 
on everyone I have seen him en- 
counter at the Horse. The ‘‘No 
Singing Allowed" sign is over the 
fireplace, but no one objects if Bene- 
dict Kiely softly intones the song 
from which he took the title of his 
latest novel, The Captain With the 
Whiskers. I suppose I like this pub 
best because it is the one I know best. 
There is no place where one can find 
all the literary, theatrical, musical, 
or just plain amusing characters of 
Dublin, nor do any of them go just 
to one pub. But if, while eschewing 
none that catches his eye, the visitor 
can concentrate on one, even for a 
few days or a week, he will, like the 


THE NEW YORKER TALE 


BY ERNEST EARNEST 


I fled it down drab nights and endless days; 
I fled it down the archness of the ads; 
I fled it down the labyrinthine ways 
Of urban mind, and in the midst of fads 
I shrank from it, and under running patter 
Of little feet I sped 
From childhood recollections, 
Adown Drambuie glooms of glamoured haze, 
From the patched eye that headed chatter, 
But with unhurrying pace 
Between froufrou and lace 
Deliberate sneer, majestic trivialness 
It beat — and did repeat, 
Mid pictured cognac neat, 
All things are futile, why read me? 
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A STAY IN ITALY 
OFFERS YOU: 


CITIES FULL OF ART >. x 
TREASURES — SUN- c XE IMMS 
LIT SHORE RESORTS zm ug = . 
E cl ~ aec v 
LAKES — COLORFUL BEACHES — MAJESTIC SNOW CAPPED 
ALPS — RESPLENDENT VALLEYS — SEASONAL SPORTS — 
ENRICHED BY FOLKLORE — CULTURAL EVENTS — A GAY 
SOCIAL LIFE — TEMPTING FOOD AND WINES — AND FOR 
DISCRIMINATING FEMININE TASTE: THE WORLD FAMOUS 
ITALIAN FASHION AND PRECIOUS HANDICRAFTS — 


Information: 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE - ENIT, 


NEW YORK — 626 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO — St. Francis Hotel, Post Street 





NEW ORLEANS — 338 International Trade Mart, Camp Street 


. and all Travel Agents. 


Irish, have found a place that is his. 
There are more subtle peculiarities 
to understand than licensed hours 
and choosing which door to go in, as 
the visitor to Dublin will find after a 
— while. Most of these are due, how- 
ever, to the everyday habits of the 
Irish, and the stranger may vary 
them as he pleases and be just 
as welcome. Very few Irish couples 
go to pubs together. There is no 
. taboo against taking one's wife to 
. the pub, but Irish wives, as a rule, 
- stay at home with the children while 
their husbands live relatively inde- 
- pendent lives. The conflict between 
this custom and American together- 
ness is what inspired the comic strip 
-` “Maggie and Jiggs.” When you 
- enter a pub, as when you leave it, it 
is proper to greet anyone you have 
— seen before, especially the bartender. 
= Speak to anyone you please. You 
- will find that the Irish will call you 
by your first name quicker — and 
= with more sincerity — than an insur- 
` ance agent. If you sit or stand at the 
bar with someone you have so much 
as had a friendly conversation with 
- before, he will ask, “What are you 
_ drinking?", and you should not re- 
- fuse — but next round you are ex- 
pected to buy. This can lead to a 
- dangerous accumulation of alcohol, 
but you can stop any time the score 
` is even or by announcing at the 
—. beginning, ‘“‘Pll just have one." It 
- is a great deal more polite to accept 
and not reciprocate than to refuse 
| and then buy one for yourself, but 
all things are possible with a polite 
. explanation. 
The Irish have — unjustly, I think 
¿ — been referred to as a drunken 
_ race. But near the top of O'Connell 
Street — named after him of the 
. famous glass — stands a monument 
to Father Mathew, apostle of Irish 
temperance; and although there are 
alcoholics, they are much less in evi- 
dence than in New York. True, the 
prevalence of pubs makes Third Ave- 
- nue seem an arid region by compari- 
son, but the pub serves a multitude 
of purposes that only a few *'Irish 
bars" in New York even attempt. If 
I am looking for someone in Dublin, 
I know I can find him in his pub, 
eventually. But I know from fre- 
quent experience he cannot always 
be found in his pub. He may be in 
Sligo, or perhaps even (the heavens 
. protect him) up in Belfast. He may 
even be at home, wherever that is. 
But if I visit the pub, someone will be 
there. What more can I ask? 


The Telltale Art 





BY MARGARET BENNETT 


For some time now I’ve been 
wandering through modern art gal- 
leries trying to appreciate what our 
contemporary painters are doing. 
I have gazed upon room after room 


full of 


I have stood respectfully before 
canvases described by informed crit- 
ics as “the thrust of a jagged knife 
into the flab of our society" or as 
"an allegorical exemplification of 
freedom transcending the restrictions 
of humanity." 

I have searched for what I was 
supposed to see with the earnestness 
of a school girl in the Uffizi. When I 
have failed to see it, I have assumed 
a humble attitude. 

Recently, however, I’ve learned 
by word of mouth, and in occasional 
newspaper items, that many of these 
paintings, which look as if they 
could have been painted by chim- 
panzees, five-year-old children, or 
extremely untalented adults, actually 
were painted by chimpanzees, five- 
year-old children, and extremely un- 
talented adults. Experts and laymen 
alike have been taken in by these 
hoaxes. 

Knowing this, upon entering an 
art gallery I am now overcome by a 
feeling of disquietude. I hardly know 
how to behave. If I appreciate and 
comment favorably, I may be made 
a laughingstock when the truth is 
out. If I scorn, I may be insulting 
the masterpiece of the artistic genius 
of the century. 

After putting much thought to the 
problem, I have evolved a practical 
plan for the protection of the ama- 
teur viewer. 

As I understand it, practitioners of 
abstract art have selected this mode 
of painting because it enables them 
to convey complex expressions of 
truth, freedom, and perfection. Some 
of them have, in fact, mastered 
representational art, found it lacking, 
rejected it, and gone on to a higher 
plane. Fine. I accept that. I am 
willing to appreciate their work with 
every fiber of my being. First, how- 
ever, I want proof that the rest of 
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them have gone through this period 
of mastery and rejection. 

My idea, then, is this: at every ex- 
hibit of an abstract artist, there 
should appear three compulsory rep- 
resentational canvases. 

The first should be a human figure 
with all of its fingers and toes. I 
would here allow the artist the lati- 
tude of the choice of sex and state of 
undress, but I would insist upon the 
fingers and toes. I understand that 
they are quite difficult to draw. 

Next, there should be a still life 
consisting of a wine bottle, a scarf, 
and a bowl filled with the artist's 
preference in fruit. A fly or bee on 
one of the pieces of fruit would be a 
welcome addition, though not man- 
datory. 

The third canvas should be a 
cow standing under an apple tree 
in full blossom. Of course, a sheep or 
some other pastoral animal would be 
an acceptable substitute for the cow. 

A quick glance at these three 
paintings would allow the viewer to 
assess the artist's mastery of his 
medium. He could then go on to 
enjoy the 


TE. 


in a relaxed frame of mind. 

lhese required pictures would 
have the additional benefit of helping 
the visitor to an exhibit adjust his 
appreciation to the proper level. 
If the artist draws a damned fine 
toe or banana or cow, it stands to 
reason that his 


ds 
r will also be well executed. 


Then, too, people who don’t like 
abstract art and have no intention 
of playing the game could have 
something to look at when friends 
drag them to exhibits. 

I cannot see any possible objection 
to this plan from a serious, talented 
artist. After all, he needs only to 
paint these pictures once. After that 
he can use them with any of his 
exhibitions. And, I can assure him 
that under this plan he will have 
more chances for exhibits, since gal- 
leries will have to give up showing 
the works of chimpanzees, five-year- 
olds, and untalented adults. 








MancanET BENNETT is a writer of light arti- 
cles who lives in North Hollywood, California. 
This marks her second appearance in Accent 
on Living. 





What to do with kids in San Francisco 


9 major attractions for minors: the places to go, the sights to see, the things to do... 
when you bring the brood to America’s enchanted city. 


_ 1) CABLE cars. Honest-to-goodness Toonerville 

Trolleys—with a roller coaster of a ride! 15¢ 
buys the youngsters two soaring hills, three 
swooping dales, countless hold-your-hat corners. 


2) AN OLD-TIME SAILING SHIP. One of the last of 
the noble square-riggers, the SS Balclutha, late 
of Alaska, India and all the seven seas. Today 
~small-fry sailors can prowl its fo’c’sle, shinny 
up its rigging, man its mighty wheel. 


3) A FABULOUS ZOO. Four-footed world of 
everything from anteaters to zebras. There’s a 
private island for monkeys, a puffer-bellied 
locomotive —even living teddy bears! 


4) A FAIRY TALE VILLAGE. At Storyland, Mother 


with Old King Cole, Rapunzel’s Castle and a 
wolf who looks exactly like grandma. 


5) FISHERMAN’S WHARF. Here’s where kids spy 
on Alcatraz through telescopes...watch the fish- 
ing fleet put to sea...clamor for turtles painted 
with their names. And who knows? Perhaps 
they'll discover that seafood does taste good! 


6) AN ENCHANTED PUBLIC PARK. It's Golden 
Gate, the park with everything — except "Keep 
Off ihe Grass" signs. Sure fire for small fry: 
grazing buffalo; totem poles; an aquarium com- 
plete with sharks, recorded jungle sounds. 


7) A SCARY RIDE ABOVE THE PACIFIC. Set out to 


sea—on an aerial tram that skims the surf! (P.s. 


* ~ 


8) GUIDED TOURS. By land, a glass-domed t 
takes you and the youngsters through Chir 
town, past the harbor, up to the city’s high 
hills. By sea, excursion boats glide to t 
Golden Gate—and that close to Alcatraz. 


9) WELLS FARGO HISTORY ROOM. Shootin’ irc 
line the walls; gold nuggets shine as brightly 
the day the 49’ers panned them. There’s ever 
stagecoach complete with bullet-spattered tre 
ure box! A must for midget Mavericks. 


For your free,illustrated guide to San Francis 
telling all about America’s enchanted city, wr 
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; ENGLAND 
BY KEN W. PURDY 


. I moved to England a year ago 
armed with a good resolution. I was 
determined not to become a ninety- 
day expert. I would spurn the op- 
portunity to pose as an authority on 
British attitudes, morals, intellectual 
trends, and intentions concerning 
the Common Market. I have held 
to this resolution.  Regretfully I 
declined the use of the title sug- 
gested by a New York publisher: 
My Romance With England — In Letter 
and in Verse. 

However, I have remarked a few 
aspects of life in Britain so notably 
at variance with common American 
beliefs that they may be worth 
setting down. I shall state some of 
these beliefs and follow them with 
pertinent experiences. 

ITEM: The British are slow and 
inefficient, and you can't get any- 
thing done. 

My wife and my daughter and 
I staggered down the Queen Mary's 
gangplank at Southampton officially 
custodians of twenty-six pieces of 
luggage, evidence not of affluence 
but of departure too hasty to allow 
proper packing. Nine were wooden 
crates of some size. A young pink- 
faced porter took us in charge. He 
was diligent, efficient, pleasant. We 


had to wait perhaps ten minutes for 
the attention of a customs officer. 
He looked serenely at the mountain 
of debris on his counter, overcoats 
in plastic bags, straw baskets full of 
books and magazines. I told him 
that, regrettably, I was unable to 
assemble everything directly before 
him, because of the crates, which 
were somewhat scattered. And 
what, he asked, might be in the 
crates? I pointed to the nearest one, 
holding an electric typewriter. On 
the other hand, I said, that big one 
across the way, the six-foot-high one, 
contained five crossbows and a suffi- 
cient supply of quarrels, or arrows; 
four of the crates held books; and 
so on. 

“If you would be so good, sir," 
the customs official said, ‘‘as to con- 
duct me on a tour of the shed and 
point out to me the various parcels." 
As we came to each piece he marked 
it with his blue chalk. Not a lid was 
lifted. When we returned to the 
counter, he spoke to another passen- 
ger who was waiting. He waved 
graciously toward my pile of im- 
pedimenta on the counter. 

“In a moment, madam,” he said, 
"there will be space enough here to 
drive a pantechnicon through." 
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— He smiled, to ensure I understood 


his attitude was ironic, not sarcastic. 
He had been with me perhaps five 
minutes. From my point of view the 
operation had been a marvel of 
politeness. From his point of view 
it had been completely efficient, and 
his estimate of me as a nonsmuggler 
was wholly correct: in the entire lot 
of twenty-six pieces there wasn't 
five cents’ worth of contraband. 

A representative of British Rail- 
ways took perhaps six minutes to 
arrange shipment of the heavy stuff 
to my house in Kent. The porter 
stowed the rest in, around, and on 
top of the car I had hired in advance. 
I knew approximately what I should 
give the porter, but it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that he was too good 
to be real, and I told him I had no 
idea. I asked him to tell me what 
he thought would be proper. He 
named a figure I considered absurd, 
lower standard of living or no lower 
standard of living. My memory is 
faulty, but I think it was five shill- 
ings, or seventy cents. At any rate it 
was a sum which, offered to a New 
York porter for handling twenty-six 
pieces, would have put me in danger 
of dismemberment. I gave it to him, 
and 50 percent more, and my heart- 
felt thanks. 

A gale off the French coast had 
made the Mary twenty-four hours 
late on that voyage. Information on 
her arrival had been sketchy. She 
docked around six in the evening, 
and the driver of my car had been 
waiting on the pier since two that 
morning. He was bright and cheer- 
ful. Our destination was a town a 
hundred miles away. The roads 
were dark and winding; the direc- 
tions our driver's office had given 
him faulty. The trip took four hours. 
We found the house, in an obscure 
lane, and two doors down, the care- 
takers house. This gentleman, 
whom we will think of for the rest of 
our lives as the inimitable Mr. Ed- 
wards, had waited for us until nine 
thirty. He returned and opened the 
place and brought in the luggage. 
We made tea and toast for the 
driver, who was cross-eyed with 
fatigue and obliged to return at 
once to Southampton. He was per- 
fectly cheerful about it. ‘‘Mustn’t 
grumble," he said, as he bored off 
into the night. (Its a phrase one 
hears frequently in England: ‘‘Must- 
n’t grumble." And another: ‘‘Not to 
worry." For example, one tells the 
laundry-truck driver that one has, 
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to London? 
Are you kidding? 


Who's kidding? 

There’s no other way to fly there 
in 672 hours on a Super DC-8 jet 
with million-mile pilots . . . 

and 
. .. enjoy a taste of Italy on the 
flight. Italian comfort, Italian care, 
and Alitalia convenience. 


Italians make comfort an art. 
It doesn't just happen that your 
Alitalia flight is perfect. The Ital- 
ians have designed it that way. 
From the restful leather-and- 
mahogany decor, to the light blan- 
ket for your nap, Alitalia has only 
your comfort in mind. It’s all very 
Italian, very thoughtful. It's like 
enjoying Italy non-stop to London. 

Italian care is legendary. Italian 


craftsmanship has been a touch- 
stone since the Renaissance. Ali- 
talia is right in the tradition. The 
pilots are craftsmen and the air- 
craft maintenance is perfection. 
Your flight captain will be a man 
with millions of miles of flying 
behind him. You'll be aboard the 
Super DC-8 jet powered with Rolls- 
Royce engines. This huge jetliner 
will have just left the hands of an 
expert Italian technician, having 
satisfied hundreds of checks and 
re-checks. That’s the kind of care 
Alitalia takes of you. 

Alitalia convenience is impor- 
tant, too. When you plan your trip 
to Europe, you have to choose a 
date. When you choose Alitalia 


you can leave any day you like. 
An example: 13 flights a week to 
Rome. Six to London. Until March 
31st, the 17-day round-trip Jet 
Economy fare from New York to 
London is only $350.; to Milan, 
$449.; to Rome, $484.30. And you 
can “Jet now — pay later.” 

Take an Italian Airline? 

Certainly! 

Even your Travel Agent recom- 
mends it. After all, he knows you 
would delight in a taste of Italy on 
your way to London. Flights to 
Europe from New York, Boston, 
Chicago or Montreal. Choose one. 
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for the third time, forgotten to make 
a list. “‘Ah, well, not to worry,” he 
says.) 

ITEM: The British used to be 
courteous, but they aren't anymore. 

As an English waiter places a dish 
before a customer he says ‘‘Thank 
you." He also says ‘‘Thank you" as 
he removes it. A minor commercial 
transaction, the purchase of a loaf of 
bread or a shilling's worth of post- 
cards, involves six thank yows: the 
customer is thanked when he gives 
the order, when he hands over the 
money, and when he receives the 
package; and, of course, he replies 
each time. 

Coming down from London late 
one night, I was in a first-class com- 
partment with two couples and a 
man, all in their middle thirties and 
all acquainted. An engine drivers’ 
slowdown strike was in progress, 
and the train was making what I 
judged to be about seventeen miles 
an hour. The prospect was dreary. 
The others began to denounce the 
working classes in general, and en- 
gine drivers in particular. They 
seemed remarkably bloody-minded. 
One was for instant induction into 
the armed forces. Another was for 
dismissal and blacklisting. The third 
favored decimation. 

*"IThats it"! he said. “Line "em 
up and shoot every tenth one of the 
beggars. That would put paid to it!" 

There was a murmur of agree- 
ment, and then someone suggested 
that it was a bit stuffy. The decima- 
tor-elect was nearest the window. He 
asked the other man's wife if she 
would mind. She said, not at all, 
actually. He asked his own wife. 
She was in favor. He asked the man 
opposite him, who had in fact made 
the suggestion. He voted in the 
affirmative. He asked the third man. 
Quite. There came now a distinct 
pause. After all, I was seated farthest 
from the window. I had said no 
word, but I was obviously an Ameri- 
can or something of that sort. (I was 
still wearing an American-made, 
off-the-peg suit, which to an Eng- 
lishman of a certain class appears to 
be of red serge.) Still, there was no 
way out. I was present, and I had to 
be consulted. 

“I beg your pardon, sir," the 
would-be scourge of the engine 
drivers said. ‘‘Would you mind ter- 
ribly if I opened the window a bit?” 

*By all means,” I said. 

He dropped it two inches and 
sank back into his seat. 
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“Yes, by God!” he said. “That’s 
what we ought to do — decimate 
the lot of them!” 

ITEM: The typical Englishman 
would die rather than strike up a 
conversation with a stranger. 

The English may be diffident with 
each other, but a lively sense of 
hospitality and innate politeness lead 
them easily enough into conversa- 
tion with strangers. During one 
train journey an Englishman of ma- 





ture years offered me a conversa- 
tional gambit, having clearly recog- 
nized me as American or Canadian. 
We were joined by another man of 
about the same age as the first, say 
sixty-something. Both men were 
knowledgeable, well read, informed, 
widely traveled, and fascinating. 
One was a retired major general; the 
other was head of a pharmaceutical 
house. They enjoyed each other, 
and at the same time made ingenious 
efforts to please me. The major 
general got off at my stop. He said 
to me, wistfully, I thought, ‘‘You 
know, Pve seen that chap on the 
train for years, but we never spoke 
before." 

ITEM: The British are devoted to 
bleakness and austerity. 

True, they send their sons to 
schools boasting of cold showers at 
five in the morning in the dead of 
winter, but the young aren't meant 
to be comfortable. The mature 
Briton, on the other hand, is deeply 
concerned with comfort and is 
expert in obtaining it. 

The first-class railway compart- 
ment, capacity six voyagers, is a 
case in point. I am assured that the 
carriages in use today are cattle cars 
compared with the best of the pre- 
war period, but I find them delight- 
ful. Going up to London on the 
9:09 out of Etchingham once a week 
or so, I occasionally spare a sym- 
pathetic thought for my friends 
habituated to the 8:57 for New York 
out of Wilton, Connecticut. The 
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distance is about the same, and 
British Railways, like the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, runs the 
engine in front. The similarity ends 
there. 

The compartment has arm rests; 
ashtrays (a red triangle on the door 
signifies a nonsmoker); a wide bag- 
gage rack and a narrow one, for 
umbrellas and the like, under it; 
reading lamps; a small sign on the 
wood-paneled wall naming the 
wood, usually exotic; and adjustable 
seats. One car away is the buffet, 
where one can have a cup of coffee or 
tea, or eggs with ham or bacon and a 
pint of stout, if that is one’s pleasure. 

Because I had heard that Brit- 
ish trains had become unpunctual 
since nationalization, I occasionally 
checked arrival and departure times. 
I do not claim this as a national 
standard, but, slowdown strikes ex- 
cepted, the worst that I have noted 
so far has been a 45-second lateness 
in arriving in London. A country- 
squire type in the compartment with 
me on that day (it is a rarity to have 
more than three people in the com- 
partment in the morning, and quite 
often one is alone) was not pleased. 
He had taken his watch out of his 
pocket as we passed Waterloo Sta- 
tion, and when the train came full 
stop at Charing Cross he looked up 
and said, “Hah! Damned near a 
full minute!” Clearly it had just 
been brought home that once more 
the welfare state had brutalized him. 

It is a cliché of clichés, but the 
common pub is one of the most 
comforting devices man has origi- 
nated. It is incredible, and depress- 
ing, that the pub, that combination 
of bar, club, and restaurant, should 
be totally unknown in the United 
States. The wineshop, where one 
may buy fine wines by the glass, is 
another delight, and I know a bar 
that serves champagne in tankards, 
not in fragile stemware. 

The Briton's determination to be 
comfortable is clear in his mode of 
dress. Aside from certain rigidly 
governed strata of society, typically 
the City businessman and the 
Guards officer off-duty, both of 
whom wear what might be termed 
a mufti uniform, the Englishman 
dresses for comfort. Observing an 
audience at the Theater Royal in 
Brighton, some of the men in dinner 
jackets and some dressed as if for a 
hike on the beach, some of the 
women in silk and some in twenty- 
year-old tweeds, my wife remarked, 
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SITWELL The reign- 
ing queen of English letters re- 
creates the great age of blood and 
gold — when the power and glory 
that was England was dominated 
by three fascinating queens: Mary 
Tudor, Mary Stuart. and at the 
center, Elizabeth. Illustrated. 


The Queens 
and the Hive 


$7.50 at bookstores 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 


“This impressive collection scd 
essays and reviews reveals a 
diversity of interests rare in this 
age of literary specialists. Who 
else (except Edmund Wilson, of 
course) could move with such 
assurance from the American past 
of Thoreau's Journal to the world 
of Sholom Aleichem...from Drei- 
ser to Salinger, from Freud to 
President Kennedy and his intel- 
lectual entourage?" — N. Y. Times 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 








“These people are wholly uncon- 
cerned with what the public thinks; 
they know that they are the public." 

One is often reminded of the 
doggerel: 


The Norwegians live in Norway, 
The Romans live in Rome; 

The Turks thev live in Turkev 
But the British live at home. 


ITEM: British food is dreadful. 

British food is certainly not as 
bad as it is said to be, excepting 
food in the cheaper kind of restau- 
rants. A really cheap restaurant in 
England, something on the level of 
a Nedick's, can be unspeakable, 
dreadful. A good restaurant will 
offer food plain but appetizing 
enough, if wholly unimaginative, 
and a superior one, usually French, 
Italian, or Chinese, will present a 
cuisine good to excellent. One need 
not expect to find the typically re- 
warding, even enchanting ‘‘little 
restaurant’? of France, however. 
British chefs do best with fish and 
with roast meats. Their desserts are 
the worst in the Western world. 
The British know nothing about 
desserts, plum pudding excepted. 
They are not very keen on desserts, 
which they call “sweets”? (also the 
generic term for candy). They may 
end a meal with a “‘savoury,”’ which 
can be Welsh rabbit or mushrooms 
or sardines on toast. Or with cheese. 
Or with walnuts and port (‘‘Clock- 
wise, sir! Clockwise ""). 

ITEM: British weather is horrible. 

The winter of 1961—1962 was held 
to be a terrible one. On two or 
three occasions, in Scotland and the 
north of England, snowfalls actually 
blocked the roads, and there were 
heavy snowfalls around London. 
There were two snowfalls in Kent, 
one of which was several hours in 
melting. It rained a good deal, 
and the temperature on occasion 
fell to around 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When Mr. Edwards came in every 
morning to see to the fireplace, he 
was likely to say, “Not a very nice 
day, zur. Horrible weather, this. 
Can't understand it." Still, in mid- 
February I could wander around the 
grounds in a flannel shirt, looking at 
daffodils four inches high. I won- 
dered, then, how American weather 
seemed to the Englishman who had 
my house in Connecticut, as he 
looked out at seventeen inches of 
snow on the level. 

I like English weather. Even in 
that notorious winter I did not 
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encounter the dread bone-chilling, 
penetrating British damp. It rains 
often in England — how else could 
the country be so lush and green? — 
but nine times in ten the rain seems 
light, drifting, misty. One can walk 
in it with indifference. It is soon 
over. I have driven through three 
rainstorms in nine miles. 

The weather changes frequently, 
adding to its interest. On one day 
in April in Hawkhurst, Kent, there 
were five separate periods of blue 
sky and sunshine; it rained three 
times; and there was a brief but 
brisk fall of hailstones as big as peas. 

Summer evenings in England are 
delightful. It is still quite light at 
nine thirty and not wholly dark at 
ten. 

I should emphasize that when I 
speak about British weather I am 
speaking only of what I know — 
Kent and Sussex, held by some to 
be the loveliest counties in England. 
If I had spent six months under the 
smoky sky of Manchester I would 
have a different opinion. 

ITEM: Great Britain is in deca- 
dence and will never recover a 
dominant position in Europe or the 
world. 

Perhaps. I would not care to 
venture a large wager in support of 
the proposition, however. The Brit- 
ish political scene is difficult of 
assay. British conservatives are not as 
reactionary as their. American coun- 
terparts. They can accept notions 
thought madly radical a short time 
ago: the Common Market, decimal 
coinage in place of the quaint, 
sacred pounds, shillings, and pence, 
a cross-Channel bridge or tunnel, 
and, mirabile dictu, driving on the 
right-hand side of the road. All of 
these things will come to pass. It is 
a cliché to say that British leftists, 
while determined, are never as radi- 
cal as they look. Many, I daresay, 
are at one with the engine-driver- 
decimator-elect who would not open 
the window without my leave. 
Meanwhile, the whole mass moves 
on, slowly but implacably. 

From a field I know better than 
I know some others, I will cite an 
example that may be pertinent. 

Automobile racing is an important 
sport in Europe — five million peo- 
ple used to watch the Mille Miglia 
races in Italy — and national rival- 
ries are intense. Racing is commer- 
cially significant: race-winning sells 
automobiles abroad. 

When racing resumed after World 


War II the British had nothing to 
drive. Neither had the Germans or 
the French. The Italians had a 
superior car, the Alfa-Romeo, and 
it won races. In 1947 a company 
called British Racing Motors was 
organized, and plans for a car were 
laid down. Time passed. The Ital- 
ians kept on winning races. The 
BRM was designed, the engine 
tested. Another year. It was run on 
the track. Difficulties were encoun- 
tered. In Italy Maserati cars were 
challenging the Alfa-Romeos, and 
the new Ferrari was fast and most 
formidable. The BRM was still not 
right, and vast amounts of money 
had been spent. The British public 
was asked to contribute. The car 
began to appear at an occasional 
race. It did badly. The engine 
blew up. Brakes failed. Cockpit 
heat literally blistered drivers’ feet. 
The designers kept going back to 
the drawing boards. 

The German Mercedes-Benz fac- 
tory, flattened under saturation 
bombing, announced a return to 
racing and produced a car that was 
practically unbeatable from its first 
appearance onward. The BRM kept 
stumbling along. One long-heralded 
appearance was a short one: the car 
broke its drive shaft on the starting 
line. The other machines roared 
away, leaving the BR M, in the dark 
bottle-green British racing colors, 
sitting impotent and alone in front 
of the grandstand. The car's reputa- 
tion was so bad that foreign crowds 
jeered when they saw it. 

In 1961 the BRM suddenly began 
to go very fast, driven by an improb- 
ably good-looking, ramrod-straight, 
mustached guardsman-type named 
Graham Hill and by the American 
Ritchie Ginther. It won its first 
time out in 1962, although some 
said the victory was due more to 
Hill's virtuosity and daring than to 
the car's ability. But it won the 
next time as well, the important 
Grand Prix of Holland, and without 
requiring any heroics from Hill. The 
once-dominant Ferraris could get 
nowhere near it. Hill won the Grand 
Prix of Germany and of Italy, where 
Ginther took second place. 


Meanwhile, two other British 
manufacturers, Cooper and Lotus, 
both having started operations in 
garages smaller than some American 
living rooms, had been winning 
important races. Indeed, in 1959 
and 1960 the Australian driver Jack 
Brabham had won the champion- 
ship of the world in Cooper cars. 
Cooper won the second race of 1962, 
the Grand Prix of Monaco, and 
Lotus the third, the Grand Prix of 
Belgium. Cooper, whose first cars 
had had  rear-mounted engines, 
made this positioning so effective 
that front-engined cars fell hopelessly 
out of contention, and even the great 
Commendatore Enzo Ferrari had 
to redesign his machines hastily. 
The 1962 Lotus which won in Bel- 
gium was the most radical racing car 
in decades: it had no chassis or frame 
of any kind. In essence it was two 
long, stiff gas tanks, with an engine 
bolted on in the rear and a steering 
gear bolted to the front. It was very 
light, and the Ferrari drivers could 
not keep it in sight. 

Suddenly it appeared that the 
stodgy, stick-in-the-mud British had 
the fastest cars, some of them re- 
markably advanced and radical in 
design, and the biggest pool of com- 
petent Grand Prix drivers, always 
very rare birds; of the sixteen who 
completed the 1961 season, nine 
were British, among them the in- 
credible Stirling Moss, winner of 
more races than anyone else has 
ever won. The 1962 world cham- 
pionship was won by Graham Hill, 
and until the last race his closest 
challenger was Jim Clark, another 
Briton. The Manufacturer's cham- 
pionship was won by the British firm 
BRM. It was the old story: having 
lost a great many battles, the British 
were winning a war or two. 

I was told of a crotchety retired 
naval officer who refused his house- 
keeper permission to burn a 1910 
world map which showed the Em- 
pire in traditional red. ‘‘Nonsense,”’ 
he told her. “It may be quite useful 
one day." 

He will have to settle for less. But 
it may be, in its own terms, not a 
great deal less. 








NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 

with opportunities and dangers. 
Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others, — 
Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new 
trend affecting your business and per- 
sonal income. You get facts in time to 
protect your interests or seize a profit. 
If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 
90 days and see what it can do for YOU, 
To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in eight cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
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The Children of Divorce 
by Dr. Graham B. Blaine, Jr. 


Ka-platz 
by Walt Kelly 
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Peter, Paul and Mary, Part Two. 
. The second installment of an 


"important new musical expression. 
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Be a Better You 
by Reading 
The National Observer 


In your effort to keep up with what's 
going on in this worl ld. you know what 
it is to be overdosed with vice and vio- 
lence, crime and crisis. 

The National Observer got started 
last year with the idea there must be 
many people who would welcome some 
relief from all this turmoil—people who 
want the truth, without distortion or 
hysteria, about national and world 
events, with news of cultural riches and 
of finest opportunities for relaxation, 
entertainment and self-improvement. A 
weekly publication in newspaper form, 
The National Observer is concise, inter- 
esting, full of good pictures. Your “es- 
cape" into it helps you be a better you. 

The National Observer costs $10 a 


year, but you can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 13 weeks for $3. Just mail 
coupon below. 


The National Observer 4AM2 
1015 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me The National 
Observer for 13 weeks for $3. 


[]Check enclosed [] Send Bill 
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BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Beethoven: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
No. 8 in G Major, Opus 30, No. 3 
Brahms: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
No. l in G Major, Opus 78 
Henryk Szeryng, violinist, 
Rubinstein, pianist; RCA 
2620 (stereo) and LM -2620 
The noble and somewhat neglected 
art of the violin-piano sonata is 
receiving new impetus through a 
series of superb recordings by Henryk 
Szeryng and Artur Rubinstein. Here 
they undertake some rich and genial 
explorations of the key of G major. 
Without appearing in the least to 
be deferring to one another, they 
achieve a balance of tone and tension 
that is the essence of sonata playing. 
Encore, gentlemen. 


and Artur 
Victor LSC- 


Dukas: La Péri; The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice 

Satie: Parade 

Louis Frémaux conducting Monte Carlo 
Opera Orchestra; Deutsche Grammophon 
138649 (stereo) and 18649 
Just as the recent 
Pablo Casals White House concert 
had the more or less official blessing 
of the President and First Lady, so 
does this recording come with the 
imprimatur, ‘‘Sous le haut patronage de 
S.A.S. le Prince Rainier III de Monaco? 
— an endorsement presumably ac- 
quiesced in by /a Princesse Grace. The 
record further bears the title: ‘‘Mon- 
te Carlo Concert Gala, Album I." 
Beneath these fancy trimmings lies 
a thoroughly delightful record of 
French music. Paul Dukas could 
make such magical orchestral sounds 
that one wonders why he published 
so little music. The Sorcerer's Appren- 
lice everyone knows, but not in such 
an unhackneyed and suspenseful 
performance as this. La Péri is a 
*"dance-poem for orchestra," pre- 
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recording of 


ceded by a distinctive fanfare and 
filled with glistening and exquisite 
sounds. Erik Satie’s Parade seems 
relatively dated and contrived, al- 
though its introduction of such 
sounds as a clacking typewriter made 
it terribly daring for its day. (It was 
first performed in 1917.) Parade, 
like the Dukas works, is played with 
polish and brightness by Louis Fré- 
maux, a conductor who seems to 
know his business. And, to answer 
the one remaining question, the 
*S.A.S." in the Prince’s title stands 
for ‘‘Son Altesse Serenissime." Is there 
anybody around Washington, D. C., 
who can match that? 


Ritorno all'Operetta 

Franco Artioli, tenor; Romana Righetti, 
soprano; Elen Sedlak, soubrette; Elvio 
Calderoni, comico; with an orchestra con- 
ducted by Cesare Gallino; Vesuvius LP 
1306 (monaural) 

Nothing seems more unpromising 
than a record issued on an obscure 
label, with an unpretentious jacket 
containing scanty notes printed in a 
typewriter face, and devoted, of all 
things, to the singing of operetta 
songs by Lehar and others in Italian 
translations. But, wonder of won- 
ders, the singing turns out to be 
smooth and lilting; the recording 
excellent in quality; and the songs 
sunny and sparkling in their Italian 
transplantation. Thus we have a 
charming, though all too brief, ex- 
cerpt from La Vedova Allegra (other- 
wise, The Merry Widow) and selec- 
tions from Paganint and Frederica, 
plus songs from the operettas of Paul 
Abraham and others. ‘‘Soubrette”’ 
and ‘‘comico”’ are the label designa- 
tions for two amiable singers who 
specialize in the lighter duets. But 
the best voice belongs to Franco 
Artioli, a smooth-sounding tenor 
who seems cut out for singing songs 
by Lehar no matter what the 
language. 


Edward Albee: The Zoo Story 

Mark Richman and William Daniels, 
actors; Spoken Arts S808 (stereo) and 
808 

Two men meet by chance in Central 
Park, New York, strike up a con- 
versation, tell each other of their 
lives, and come to a sudden disagree- 
ment. The quarrel ends when one 
fatally stabs the other, much to his 
own horror and to the almost inex- 
pressible relief of the victim, who is 
grateful for having made contact 
with another human being, even at 


the cost of his own life. That is the 
story of Edward Albee’s one-act, 
hour-long play The <oo Story, which 
first brought him renown and set 
him on a road that has now been 
climaxed by this season’s Broadway 
sensation, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? Albee is a controversial play- 
wright, and The <oo Story remains a 
controversial play. Its language is 
often pungent, its meaning often 
puzzling. But as the two strangers 
hold their tense and cryptic colloquy 
in the park, an almost unbearable 
suspense builds up, to end in a shat- 
tering climax. Mr. Richman and 
Mr. Daniels, both oo Story stage 
veterans, extract the last drop of 
drama from the play. However, 
some of the sound effects are dis- 
tracting; for instance, the recording 
surely offers the loudest footfalls this 
side of doomsday. 


Democracy in America: Fourteen 
dramatizations based on the work by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, prepared by the 
Division of General Education of New 
York University 

Directed by George E. Probst, with Barry 
Morse, Alan King, and other actors of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
music by Lucio Agostini; The Spoken 
Word SW-A 30: seven records 

These seven hours of listening, di- 
vided into fourteen half-hour pro- 
grams, represent one of the most 
imposing achievements of modern 
educational broadcasting. George E. 
Probst and Lister Sinclair have suc- 
ceeded in transforming the writings 
of Tocqueville, supplemented by 
those of other observers of the 1830s, 
into vivid and thoughtful dramatic 
pictures of life in Jacksonian Amer- 
ica. For example: ‘‘The Fourth of 
July in Albany, 1831," in which two 
traveling French aristocrats view 
and participate in a small town's 
patriotic fiesta, against the back- 
ground of their own knowledge of 
postrevolutionary France. Wit, 
drama, and shrewd observation all 
have their places in these sketches, 
as they do in Tocqueville’s writ- 
ings. The fine Canadian cast seems 
thoroughly at home in a variety of 
American regional accents, and Lu- 
cio Agostini’s music has pace and 
flavor. These dramatizations ap- 
peared initially as radio programs, 
but boxed together in an album they 
make an adornment for any school 
or library that is interested in stim- 
ulating an awareness of the Amer- 
ican past. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Weare, it’s all in the way you look at it." That 
comment, usually coming from an elder and al- 
ways implying a difference in the point of view, 
is one of the most provocative expressions in the 
American vocabulary. Audubon, here when the 
continent was unspoiled, preserved by his looking 
the wild beauty we have lost; Thoreau, when his 
contemporaries were opening and exploiting the 
West, threw his imperishable protection about a 
familiar pond; and Edwin Muir, when most men 
saw in a sequoia so many thousand board feet of 
lumber, staked off the Mariposa Grove in Yo- 
semite, our first national park. To have walked, 
listening, with any one of these would have been 
an education. 

Most of us do not have a naturalist in the family, 
and our perception of the physical world is awak- 
ened by what we do. The man who led me afield 
in New Jersey was my scoutmaster, Ned Olmsted, 
a frustrated West Pointer who at last got his gen- 
eral’s star in 1918. He was a rugged guide, and 
on our hikes to Salem Dam or our winter scouting 
through the Kean’s woods or the adventurous bike 
rides on dusty roads to Morristown, we were some- 
how invested with his military fervor. Nature 
seemed to confront us with a series of tests, like 
making a fire without matches. Off duty in our 
long summers on the Jersey Coast we were so ab- 
sorbed in tennis and sailing, swimming and beach 
parties that the casual moments — the first sight 
of the ocean in June, the hunt for moonstones in 
the low tide before breakfast, morning glories and 
sweet peas with the dew on them, the strong stink 
of the marshes, the swift, low-flying arrows of 
snipe and yellowlegs, the boats coming ashore from 
the fish pounds with their fresh-caught blues and 
bonitos — were as quick as snapshots and were 
as soon forgotten. 

A desire for solitude, happiness in a quiet place 
is the prelude to a conscious communication with 
nature. A few are born with it, but for most the 
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passkey is not found until competition and the 
wear of city life have left us needy of replenish- 
ment. I learned to be alone and like it in England: 
I was reading English authors in their native heath, 
Wordsworth in the Lake Country, Pickwick in 
Kent, Chaucer on the Pilgrims’ Way, Hardy in 
Dorset, Puck of Pook’s Hill on the Roman Roads; 
and on bike trips that might run to several hundred 
miles I was pumping — always uphill it seemed — 
for a scenic beauty beyond anticipation. The habit 
was still growing when I settled as a bachelor in 
Boston, and when friends with a vast estate along 
the Sudbury River offered me a single-room 
screened cabin for the summer and fall, here I 
came for solitary weekends. It was Thoreau 
country, and from the Journals I could follow his 
walks along the riverbank and spot his landmarks. 
The chestnuts which he had measured with his 
arms — two embraces or more, the giants — 
were dead but still standing. 

What I am describing is a conversion, and 
Henry Thoreau converted me just as surely as he 
has men the world over to a new reverence for 
their country. He has a genius for the short 
muscular sentence that shakes us up, making 
us realize that his words apply to us even more 
than to his contemporaries, so fast have we been 
spending the country. Listen: “We live but a 
fraction of our life. . . ." “Men have become the 
tools of their tools. . . ." ‘“The river is my own 
highway, the only wild and unfenced part of the 
world hereabouts. . . ." ‘“‘Many large trees, es- 
pecially elms, about a house are a surer indication 
of old family distinction and worth than any evi- 
dences of wealth." *'It is more glorious to expect 
a better, than to enjoy a worse." “It takes a man 
of genius to travel in his own country, in his native 
village; to make any progress between his door 
and his gate. . . ." ‘‘What is the use of a house if 
you haven't got a tolerable planet to put it on?" 
Where can you find such a compound of common 
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sense and American beauty? In THE THOUGHTS 
OF THOREAU (Dodd, Mead, $3.75), edited by 
Epwin Way TEALE. 


IN WILDERNESS IS PRESERVATION 


Teale tells us how he absorbed Thoreau on a 
four-hundred-mile trip in a rowboat down the 
Ohio. “I would let the boat ride with the current 
for half an hour at a time, reading as I drifted.” 
In some such way the man from Concord has 
entered the bloodstream of all American natural- 
ists. Roy Bedichek in Texas, Henry Beston on 
Cape Cod, Joseph Wood Krutch in Arizona, 
Sigurd Olson, Paul Brooks, Donald Culross Peattie 
are a few of his countless disciples. Thoreau’s aim 
and his very words have been the motivation of 
volunteer groups like the Wilderness Society and, 
on the West Coast, the Sierra Club, groups who 
have banded together to preserve national monu- 
ments now threatened with extinction, and who 
live in the belief, so well expressed by David 
Brower, that “the natural and civilized worlds 
must live together or perish separately." 

The Sierra Club, founded in 1902 by John Muir, 
has devoted itself to the study and protection of 
national scenic resources, particularly those of 
mountain regions. The books it publishes include 
photographic studies of the Sierras, of our great 
canyons, rain forests, and river valleys: ‘‘This is 
your heritage," these books say. ‘‘See that you 
preserve it." A number of the series have gone 
through several printings; and this fortuitous 
blend of prose and picture now comes to beautiful 
fruition in "IN WILDNESS IS THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE WORLD" (Sierra Club, $20.00), with selec- 
tions from Thoreau's prose and verse on the left 
hand and to the right a series of seventy-two color 
plates by Eliot Porter. 

Dr. Porter is a state-of-Mainer who half a cen- 
tury ago spent summer after summer on the white 
beaches and in the spruce forests of Great Spruce 
Head Island in Maine. Here he first read Walden, 
"finding it rather a chore," and on this family 
island he learned, as a great photographer must, 
to let nature tell its own story. In his new book 
his color plates compliment and reinforce the 
spirit of what Thoreau is saying. The pictures 
follow the four seasons, beginning with spring, and 
for me those which achieve the greatest beauty are 
of the marsh in March flood, and of the wild 
azalea, and those of the late autumn with the 
turning leaves, the cooling water, and the subtly 
sere ferns. The greens of deep summer seem the 
hardest to approximate. The water lilies are per- 
fect; so are the grasses with the dewy cobwebs; 
but the very glossy leaves and the tender moss are 
more elusive. By any comparison, this is a rare 
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book, and it reminds us, as do the excerpts from 
Thoreau’s journals and letters, of the exquisite 
artistry of nature if only we will look. 


UPRIVER IN CHINA 


THE SAND PEBBLES (Harper & Row, $5.95) 
wears the seal of the Harper Prize Novel. It is a 
long, loose-jointed, somewhat predictable story 
of a gunboat, the U.S.S. San Pablo, an ancient 
relic which patrols the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze River “showing the flag" and ostensibly 
protecting American missions and property from 
warlords and revolutionaries. The book rings 
true, and so it should, for the author, RICHARD 
McKenna, served two hitches in the navy, the 
first for ten years in the Far East, two of them 
aboard a Yangtze River gunboat, and the second 
as a machinist’s mate on a troop transport, from 
which he graduated to a destroyer at the time of 
Korea. He knows his ships, the types that man 
them, and their lingo, and he brings to every 
aspect of discipline or shore leave the grasp of 
detail and a sage, amusing detachment which 
make for verisimilitude. 

The San Pablo, with its complement of two offi- 
cers and twenty-two ratings, is a ship like no other. 
Built in the dark ages by the Chinese for the 
Spaniards, it is more a houseboat than a battle- 
wagon and so encrusted with deckhouses and 
upperworks that it would capsize in the open sea. 
Chinese coolies, growing fat on squeeze, do all 
of the dirty work, including that of the black gang, 
and Big Chew, the cook, serves up meals an ad- 
miral would envy. For the ratings, who are not 
even expected to shave themselves, it is the most 
lush berth imaginable. But they must simulate a 
bold front, for it is the dedicated belief of their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Collins, that they 
will have to fight without warning against over- 
whelming odds, and the practice of repelling 
boarders is an almost daily drill. 

Into this musical comedy of a ship comes a re- 
placement — square-set, powerful Jake Holman, 
a maverick who worships engines and loathes 
discipline. It riles Jake that the coolies should 
have firsthand control of his engines; he resents 
the belowdecks sovereignty of Lop Eye Shing, and 
he infuriates the captain by his contempt for drill. 
On the transport which takes him upriver, Hol- 
man meets an incoming missionary, Miss Eckert; 
she is the first decent, attractive woman that he is 
likely to see much of in China, and one can predict 
that when she is in trouble he will come to her 
rescue. Jake Holman is nearly as much fun to fol- 
low as Mr. Roberts; were it not for his magnetism, 
the story would be intolerably long. Among the 
coolies he finds an eager apprentice, Po-han, 
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whom he trains in his own likeness; and with these 
two allies — Miss Eckert in his mind, Po-han at 
his side — and with Lieutenant Collins like an 
avenging fate hanging over him, Jake and his ship- 
mates drift closer and closer to the days of tumult 
and real shooting. Could it all have been said in 
less space? Why, certainly. Cuts would have been 
particularly desirable in the tense, overdramatic 
close. 


THE BUILDING OF A CATHEDRAL 


Sır Basti SPENCE, architect of the new cathe- 
dral of Coventry, has described his experiences as 
a church builder in PHOENIX AT COVENTRY (Harper 
& Row, $6.95). With infinite good humor and an 
artless manner, Sir Basil tells of the excitement of 
creating the design, part of which came to him 
under gas in a dentists office, and of his innocent 
delight when the judges selected his plans from the 
considerable number submitted in the contest. 

His troubles had just begun. Although in his 
own opinion the architect had designed a new 
cathedral which retained the spirit of the old one, 
he was savagely denounced for not following the 
Gothic letter. The authorities who had awarded 
him the job stood firmly by their choice, but pub- 
lic suspicion of a building labeled controversial 
made it difficult to collect funds. Sir Basil had to 
barnstorm around England and Canada with an 
illustrated lecture on his plans in order to help his 
employers raise the money to pay him. He had 
to find artists in iron and in the almost forgotten 
field of stained glass. He persuaded Graham 
Sutherland to design an immense tapestry, and 
when it proved impossible to weave it in Britain, 
he maneuvered like a diplomat to soothe Britain’s 
injured dignity while getting the tapestry done in 
France. He found that the acoustical expert whose 
advice he needed was so inflamed by the thought 
of a modern cathedral that he would have nothing 
to do with it. The architect struggled patiently 
with all these complications and finally had the 
satisfaction of seeing his design rise into brilliant 
life beside the bombed ruins of the old cathedral. 

Sir Basil is a thoughtful and sympathetic writer 
who never assumes that his reader shares his own 
technical knowledge and who seldom fails to fore- 
see, and answer, the questions that will arise in the 
layman’s mind about putting up a building. His 
book tells a great deal about architecture in gen- 
eral as well as about his particular project. One 
learns, among other things, that old cathedrals 
should never be dusted because it spoils the acous- 
tics. The book’s handsome color plates reveal that 
the new building is not modern, nor Gothic, nor 
Romanesque, nor anything except what Sir Basil 
intended it to be — a very beautiful church. 


Reader's Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 





With each new work J. D. SALINGER continues 
to stretch the medium of fiction to fit his own 
personal obsessions. In RAISE HIGH THE ROOF BEAM, 
CARPENTERS and SEYMOUR— AN INTRODUCTION 
(Little, Brown, $4.00), the stretching has gone so 
far that the author feels called upon to reassure the 
reader: “I believe I essentially remain what I 
have always been — a narrator, but one with 
extremely pressing personal needs." A narrator 
he certainly is, and a wonderful one when he 
chooses to be; but here, particularly in the second 
of these two stories, he is so busy exorcising private 
ghosts that he gets in the way of his own characters. 

Mr. Salinger's obsessions continue to be Zen 
Buddhism, Oriental philosophy, and generally the 
pursuit of some ecstatic and beatific perception 
that will redeem a stale and ugly world. The 
protagonist in this search for beatitude is Seymour 
Glass, oldest son and spiritual leader of his numer- 
ous and eccentric family. Seymour, who has 
already committed suicide as a young man, now 
definitely emerges as someone who could not pos- 
sibly have grown old. In quest of the ecstatic 
vision, his mind has been fixed upon the purity 
and innocence of the very young. Imitating his 
example, the whole Glass family remains curi- 
ously childlike. Mr. Salinger's persistent theme 
has been the contrast between the wonderful and 
magical world of children and the crass materi- 
alism of adults. In playing off one against the 
other he often gives us moments of rare beauty; 
but this counterpoint also has its limitations. It 
seems to require that the adult world always be 
seen from the outside. They, the adults, are the 
others, the enemy. 

“Seymour — An Introduction” almost abandons 
the story form altogether. In a series of rambling 
notes and ruminations Mr. Salinger tries to give 
us a deeper appreciation of this character who has 
possessed his imagination for many years. Sey- 
mour does emerge larger than life from these pages, 
but unfortunately also vaguer; as he becomes 
more Christlike and elect, he seems more arche- 
typal than personal, less a character in fiction than 
a private symbol of salvation for the author. 
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At all bookstores 


T HARPER & ROW, Publishers 


Based on new and hitherto unpublished material, THE 
BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP: Mussolini, Hitler and the Fall 
of Italian Fascism by F. W. Deakin is “a masterpiece... 
contemporary history at its best. .. . It fascinated me from 
the first chapter to the last." — WILLIAM L. SHIRER. “A 
major contribution to our understanding of the Second 
World War." — WALTER MILLIs. 896 pages. $10.95 


In MARGIN RELEASED: A Writer's Reminiscences 
and Reflections, J. B. Priestley — novelist, essayist, 
critic, playwright, producer and embattled enemy of all 
“life-haters” — will delight everyone who cares about cour- 
age, the creative spirit and, most particularly, writers and 
writing. Illustrated. $4.95 


The $10,000 Harper Prize Novel, THE SAND PEBBLES 
by Richard McKenna is the gripping story of American 
“foreign devils” aboard the gunboat USS San Pablo in 
Hunan Province during the Kuomintang revolution of the 
mid-1920’s. “An engrossing story, a rich book that reads like 
the truth of history." — GILBERT HIGHET, Book-of-the-Month 
Club News. 597 pages. $5.95 


One of Joyce Cary's great novels of Africa, AISSA 
SAVED is an astonishing revelation of the religious ex- 
perience at its most elemental and ecstatic — the swift and 
violent story of a Nigerian girl whose conversion to Chris- 
tianity leads to a fearful conflict with the ancient ju-ju ways. 

$3.95 


Adrienne Rich’s SNAPSHOTS OF A DAUGHTER- 
IN-LAW brings together the fine-honed poems written 
between 1954 and 1962 by the author of The Diamond Cut- 
ters and A Change of World. “An enchanting poet who lives 
nearer to perfection than ordinary poets do." 

— RANDALL JARRELL. $3.50 
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Because there are actually four ma- 
jor political parties with separate en- 
tities in the U. S. — the presidential 
Democrats, the presidential Repub- 
licans, Congressional Democrats, 
and Congressional Republicans. The 
result — a splintered national gov- 
ernment almost incapable of solv- 
ing 20th century problems. 


JAMES 


MacGREGOR 


BURNS 


The brilliant author of ROOSEVELT: 
THE LION AND THE FOX and JOHN 
KENNEDY: A POLITICAL PROFILE 
presents a fascinating insight into 
the paralyzing conflict between the 
President and Congress from the 
days of Madison and Jefferson to 
the stalemate in Washington today 

. and what can be done about it. 
Here is a book that will be talked 
about (and perhaps acted upon) in 
the years ahead. $5.95 


THE 
DEADLOCK 


OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Four-Party Politics 


in America 


Buy it from your bookseller 
or order from the publisher. 
Write to Dept. 302, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Publisher will pay postage 
if payment is enclosed. 


The other story, a more traditional 
and successful narrative, deals with 
Seymour’s wedding day, when the 
bridegroom is very conspicuous by 
his absence. The narrator, the 
younger brother, Buddy Glass, is 
trapped with some disgruntled guests 
in a ride up Madison Avenue. One 
guest is a ferocious young matron of 
honor, a hefty specimen not many 
years away from the athletic field of 
some women’s college, who holds 
her bouquet of gardenias in her lap 
**as though it were a deflated volley- 
ball" and delivers blast after blast 
against the irresponsible Seymour. 
As always, Mr. Salinger's touch is as 
sharp as a cat's claw when he is 
dealing with the other side; and usu- 
ally his worst materialists are women. 
Buddy invites the group to a small 
hideaway apartment he has shared 
in the past with his brother. While 
the guests proceed to drink them- 
selves silly, he repairs to another 
room, happens upon a diary of Sey- 
mour's, and reads it. Here, in the 
diary's ecstatic prose, the jilting 
groom is thoroughly exonerated. 
How could he, who is not of this 
world, be expected to take part in 
the mundane business of a wedding 
with vulgar adults like that matron? 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


Though the essays by ARTHUR 
M. SCHLESINGER, JR., in THE POLI- 
TICS OF HOPE (Houghton Mifflin, 
$5.00) were all written before the 
Kennedy Administration came to 
power, they will probably be read by 
many people (perhaps misread by 
some) in the light of his present offi- 
cial position as a special assistant to 
the President. Such a reading may 
seem e: post facto, but there can be no 
denying that Mr. Schlesinger's book 
would strike an entirely different 
note now if the 1960 election had 
gone the other way. 

For one thing, his powers as a 
historical prophet would have been 
left in sore disrepute. His prophecy 
was based upon a theory originally 
elaborated by his father (a distin- 
guished historian at Harvard), to the 
effect that American political history 
progresses in cycles — periods of 
consolidation and relative inertia 
being followed by waves of activity 
and innovation. After the strenuous 
challenges faced during the Depres- 
sion, the New Deal, the Second 
World War, and the Korean War, 
the American people were ready for 
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a breather during the eight years of 
the Eisenhower Administration. But 
at the end of that period the cyclical 
theory predicted that it was time for 
a change; and Mr. Kennedy, who 
had read Mr. Schlesinger on the 
subject, accordingly based his 1960 
campaign on the slogan “‘Let’s get 
America moving again." The Schle- 
singers were confirmed by one of the 
narrowest squeaks in our electoral 
history. 

Mr. Schlesinger is a very able 
writer, lively and persuasive in style, 
and his book altogether is an excel- 
lent introduction to the politics of 
the coming decade. Many of these 
essays, written in the middle years of 
the Eisenhower Administration, be- 
tray the author's obvious impatience 
at what he regarded as the lassitude 
and drift of the 1950s. Yet his own 
positive proposals now seem hardly 
bold or radical by contrast. Indeed, 
the positions he takes are usually so 
moderate and cautiously reasonable 
that it is hard to see why he should 
have been singled out by some politi- 
cal foes as a dangerously radical 
presence in Washington. If he is at 
all radical, it is not in the style of 
Marx but of Emerson, who distin- 
guished between the party of hope, 
which looks to the future, and the 
party of conservatism, which looks to 
the past. Of course, Mr. Schlesinger 
does believe, among other things, 
that we are a rich enough nation to 
afford a better educational system 
and possibly even a decent postal 
service — views so extreme that, to 
those on the far right, they must 
undoubtedly appear to threaten the 
republic itself. 

Three of the most valuable pieces 
in this book are intellectual profiles 
of Walter Lippmann, Bernard De 
Voto, and Reinhold Niebuhr. All of 
these men at times espoused political 
positions contrary to Mr. Schlesing- 
ers own brand of liberalism: Lipp- 
mann for a while opposed Roosevelt 
and the New Deal; De Voto often 
spoke from the independent right; 
and for a while during the 1930s 
Niebuhr was a Marxist, thoroughly 
disenchanted with the possibilities of 
democratic politics. Yet each of the 
three, in the evolution of his own 
thought, is an admirable example of 
the free play of intelligence upon 
politics; and in treating them with 
understanding and sympathy Mr. 
Schlesinger goes a long way toward 
broadening the scope of his own 
liberalism. 


It is a paradox of democratic gov- 
ernment that, while ultimate au- 
thority resides in the people, democ- 
racy has never been able to work 
without vigorous leaders. Mr. 
Schlesinger devotes two essays to 
this problem of leadership, but leaves 
matters on a pretty theoretical level. 


The splendid years, the tragic and 
+ comic years, when history finally 
a caught up with Europe's 
first families... 











Habsburg, Hohenzollern, Roma- 


It has remained for James Mac- s nov, and Ottoman .. . For the first 
Grecor Burns, professor of polit- two decades of the 20th century these 
ical science at Williams, to bring the four continental powers waged a rear- 
problem very much down to earth in guard action against history — and lost. 
THE DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY (Pren- Edmond Taylor tells the story in bril- 
tice-Hall, $5.95), one of the most F A | liant detail — illuminating the glittering, 
significant political tracts of recent opulent facade and the dry rot within — 


vears. | in a new addition to the 
© Mr. Burns's central contention is Mainstream of the Modern 
that ours has become a four-party World Series, edited by 
system made up of presidential and John Gunther. 
congressional Democrats on the one 

hand, and presidential and congres- D i NAS l TES 

sional Republicans on the other. 


This split was dramatically clear 
is pex: The Collapse of the 








during the President's recent diff- 
culties in getting his program 
through Congress; but it has also Old Order, 1905-1922 
out our history in their struggles by EDMOND TAYLOR 
with Congress. The result is that A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION 
the federal government has often 
had to move sluggishly on vital social 
problems where prompt action was DOUBLEDAY 
to say that the American people in a pem 
certain sense have lost control of | 2 FASCINATING"- Says NEWSWEEK: 
their own government. In the battle 
over medical care for the aged, the 
most reliable polls indicated that the 
the Administration's program, yet 
the bill could not get through Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Burns locates the source of 
this party division in two different 
dominated our history from the very 1 1 
beginning: Madison's cautious sys- Autobiography of a Yogi 
tem of checks and balances, and BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 
Jefferson's insistence upon strong “These pages reveal, with incomparable strength and clarity, a fasci- 
presidential leadership for a country nating life, a personality of unheard-of greatness. The author under- 


bedeviled other Presidents through- 
$6.50 at all booksellers 
called for. Mr. Burns goes so far as 
great majority of voters were for 
concepts of government that have 
: takes the uni task of instructing th i i- 
whose frontiers were still expanding. que task of instructing the Western reader in the practi 


cal application of yoga, setting the example in his own life. In these 





Madison’s view reflected the fears of pages is undeniable proof that only the mental and spiritual striving 
a people who felt they had just es- of man has lasting value, and that he can conquer all material obsta- 
caped tyranny and wanted above all | cles by inward strength. We must credit this Autobiography with the 
to curb federal power. It was, more- | | power to bring about a spiritual revolution.’—“Schleswig-Holsteinische 
over, a style of government not too ; : Tagespost," daily newspaper of Germany. $4.00 
violently unsuited to the slow pace of | | OTHER BOOKS BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 

ice ina ^ E voc oe But Fi ; Whispers from Eternity The Master Said 
today s s y $ angun banen M A book of prayers. “Destined to Wit and wisdom of a modern 
where social evils fester if they are rank with the world’s greatest world teacher. Practical advice 
not promptly attended to, this sys- | | spiritual classics."— Dr. B.J. Dey, in solving and dissolving daily 


tem of stalemate and compromise | à Bombay, India $3.00 problems. $2.50 
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Is there any way out of the stale- e 
mate? Mr. Burns holds that the 
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your Post Offce must do extra work to deliver 
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your address, so that people who write to you 
can address you correctly. Whether you write 
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change can come only through a 
strong President, Democratic or Re- 
publican, who manages to unify the 
congressional and presidential fac- 
tions within his own party. If this 
could be accomplished, we would 
eventually have a single party in 
power, charged with administering 
the country, and a single party in 
responsible opposition. Without any 
amendment to the Constitution, we 
would have in effect moved close to 
the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Burns does not say, 
though I am sure he knows, that for 
this latter change to take place there 
would have to be a drastic shaking 
up of some of our most deeply 
embedded habits of thought as a 
nation. 


SUBTLE MEMOIRIST 


No less an authority than Ed- 
mund Wilson has recently declared 
that MorLEY CALLAGHAN is ‘‘the 
most unjustly neglected novelist in 
the English language." While THAT 
SUMMER IN PARIS (Coward-McCann, 
$5.00) is not a novel, it shows so 
many deft and subtle touches of the 
accomplished novelist that it is 
bound to send many readers after 
the other books of this remarkable 
writer to check up on Mr. Wilson’s 
judgment. 

Mr. Callaghan tells here about the 
summer of 1929 in Paris, when he 
was a Close friend of Hemingway’s 
and Fitzgerald’s. The book is very 
deceptive at first; there seem to be 
no startling anecdotes, and Mr. Cal- 
laghan’s art, which is simplicity 
itself, plods slowly along with the 
commonplace. But gradually, from 
what had appeared at first as a 
merely easygoing and  agreeable 
chronicle, there emerge extremely 
subtle portraits of both Hemingway 
and Fitzgerald, as well as a highly 
dramatic account of their uneasy 
friendship. 

Callaghan and Hemingway first 
met when they were young reporters 
on the Toronto Star. Hemingway, 
five years older than Callaghan, had 
seen a good deal of the world and 
sought to take the younger man in 
tow. Even then, Callaghan observes, 
Hemingway was the kind of man 
around whom legends easily formed. 
After Hemingway returned to Paris, 
the two kept in touch with one an- 
other; and some years later, when 
Callaghan himself went abroad, the 
friendship was renewed. Much of 
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the pathos and comedy of this nar- 
rative turns on the sparring matches 
that the pair indulged in. Heming- 
way had a great reputation for fistic 
prowess (he was supposed to have 
knocked out the middleweight cham- 
pion of France with one punch); 
and Callaghan was astonished to 
learn that this, too, was one of the 
Hemingway legends. In the ring 
Ernest was rather slow and awk- 
ward, and Callaghan had no trouble 
outboxing him. For the most part, 
Hemingway hid his annoyance; but 
on the one occasion when Fitzgerald 
came to watch, Hemingway hap- 
pened to get knocked down. While 
Fitzgerald, a victim of the Heming- 
way legend, could not believe his 
eyes, Ernest got up and stalked off 
in a rage. Reflecting on the inci- 
dent now, Callaghan observes, ‘‘Er- 
nest just had to be champion." 

In this intricate three-way friend- 
ship, Morley Callaghan emerges as 
the steadiest and most reasonable 
pivot. Perhaps after all these years 
he may be working off a little pique 
against his two more famous friends. 
Yet such is the compelling simplicity 
of his art that he convinces us that 
the way he is telling it is exactly the 
way it must have been. 


PASSIONS HOT AND COOLED 


The real hero of CALDER WILLING- 
HAMS ETERNAL FIRE (Vanguard, 
$6.95) appears to be the fiery power 
of the summer sun itself as it pro- 
vokes people to passion, violence, 
and killing in the sleepy little Geor- 
gian town of Carthage Hill. In due 
course Mr. Willingham draws out 
nearly all the stops in Southern 
Gothic fiction: lots of lurid sex, 
incest, blackmail, a rigged trial, a 
prostitute mother, a feebleminded 
dwarf, and several killings. Yet he is 
a born storyteller, and even the most 
sensational of his material is han- 
dled with such cool narrative skill 
that it seems credible at least during 
the moment of reading. 

That a seduction is good for many 
pages of suspense was originally 
proved by Richardson in Clarissa 
and more recently confirmed by 
Herman Wouk in Marjorie Morning- 
star. Mr. Willingham ties a new knot 
of suspense by making the seduction 
not merely pour le sport but part of a 
plot by a thieving judge to protect his 
own hide. Judge Ball, guardian of 
young Randy Shepherdson, has been 
misappropriating the latter's inheri- 


tance for years. Now Randy is 
about to marry Laurie Mae, and the 
judge sees his peculations about to be 
discovered and his meal ticket lost. 
He therefore hires Harry Diadem, a 
handsome and demoniacally sexy 
young man, to seduce Laurie Mae 
in order to break up the marriage. 
Harry goes to work like a bat out of 
hell, but is unable to make more 
than a small dent upon the tenacious 
virtue of Laurie Mae. Finally, 
after many pages and some surpris- 
ing switches, he does succeed; but in 
the classic pattern of the seduction 
story, even as he succeeds he fails: 
Randy and Laurie Mae are to be 
married notwithstanding. And dia- 
bolical Harry gets his just deserts at 
the hands of the dwarf, who has al- 
ways worshiped Laurie Mae from 
afar and cannot bear to see her 
wronged. 

In the house of the novel there are 
many mansions. Richardson wrote 
Clarissa deliberately to titillate, and 
the work would not now remain a 
classic if it did not have much the 
same effect upon modern readers. 
Mr. Willingham is far more fla- 
grantly clinical in his methods, and 
his story is for the most part cleverly 
contrived tripe; yet such is the mys- 
terious art of storytelling that he 
manages to hold the reader's interest 
through nearly seven hundred pages. 


Joun A. WiLLIAMS is a young 
Negro writer whose first novel, 
Night Song, showed promise, but 
whose second, SISSIE (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy $4.50), we are happy to 
note, already marks the arrival of a 
mature and serious talent. To be 
sure, the book is uneven and there 
are tedious passages that suggest that 
Mr. Williams is still wrestling with 
material he has not yet assimilated. 
But these faults are minor beside the 
solid strength of his accomplish- 
ment; he has managed to write a 
convincing novel, not about the 
Negro question, but about real peo- 
ple with real personal problems. 

Since Ralph Joplin and his sister 
Iris have ‘‘made it big" — he as a 
young playwright, she as a singer in 
Europe — their success permits them 
the leisure to search after their own 
souls. As the story moves back into 
the past, we are made to understand 
how Ralph and Iris got to be where 
they are and what self-doubts and 
struggles they had on the way up. 
Inevitably the burrowing into the 
past leads back to their mother, the 


matriarchal Sissie, a strong and pas- 
sionate woman who ruled her roost 
and drove her children forward into 
life, but over whose past hangs a pall 
of bitterness and misunderstanding. 
When Ralph and Iris come at last to 
understand and forgive their mother 
as she is dying, they take the last 
step in growing up. By this time, 
too, Mr. Williams has managed to 
give us a glimpse of the depth and 
complexity of family life that is not 
peculiarly Negro but universally 
human. 


LOVE LETTER TO THE WORLD 


Lupwic BEMELMANS was so pro- 
lific an author, and his many books 
were so unfailingly entertaining, 
that perhaps we had all begun to 
take him a little too much for 
granted. Now that he is gone it is a 
jolt to realize what a fine and re- 
sourceful artist, underneath all his 
carefree motley, we have lost. THE 
STREET WHERE THE HEART LIES 
(World, $3.95) is a last and lovely 
valentine to the world which he 
loved and to which he added so 
much marvelous buffoonery. 

The scene is Paris, in a quarter 
near Notre Dame, and the charac- 
ters a set of odd and wonderful 
waifs that only Bemelmans could as- 
semble. A rich young American, Jeb 
Clayborn, gives up his wealth to live 
the life of a tramp under one of the 
Paris bridges. He meets and falls in 
love with Gala, the beautiful and 
virginal stripteaser at a little local 
firetrap theater called the Relaxez- 
Vous. Gala’s specialty is to undress 
to a recitation of the poems of 
Baudelaire. She is also being pur- 
sued by two other suitors — a fabu- 
lously wealthy and henpecked sheikh 
who is in Paris to get away from all 
those nasty females in his harem, and 
Vittorio Vivanti, a Milanese movie 
director bursting with pasta and self- 
importance. But love triumphs; Jeb 
and Gala are married in Notre 
Dame, the Republican Guard stands 
by in full dress, and in the wedding 
party, held on a little barge on the 
Seine, all the implausible characters 
are packed like sardines below and 
above decks. 

It is all, of course, a bit senti- 
mental, as valentines ought to be. 
But Bemelmans was never one to let 
sentimentality becloud his cool and 
candid eye; and in Signor Vivanti he 
mercilessly impales a particularly 
egregious specimen of the dolce vita. 


Of Yeats, 
Friends, 
and vigilantes 


YEATS’S “VISION” 
AND THE 

LATER PLAYS 

By Helen Hennessy Vendler 


A highly original discussion of 
12 of Yeats’s later plays based 
on acareful analysis of the over- 
all plan of A Vision, Yeats's 
earlier prose work that sets 
forth his symbolic scheme for 
the creative process. The result 
is an illuminating book on the 
language and symbolism in 
Yeats’s plays and poetry. $6.00 


A PEOPLE 
AMONG PEOPLES 


Quaker Benevolence in 
Eighteenth-Century America 
By Sydney V. James 

The author shows how and why 
the Quakers, after nearly for- 
saking social reform, under- 
took and encouraged social 
service projects in the years 
1756-1815. $8.00 


THE 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
REGULATORS 

By Richard Maxwell Brown 


An account of the rise and fall 
of the first American vigilante 
movement. The author vividly 
recreates the activities of the 
Regulators — men of property 
and the forerunners of the Cal- 
ifornia vigilantes. Belknap. 
$5.50 
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JEROME S. BRUNER'S 
two adventures in creativity 
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Belknap. $3.75 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
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You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 


Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of instruc- 
tion which is short, yet complete. 


We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship...written in 
an easy-to-understand form. There are 
six test sheets which you can mark and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 
understand the book. It will give you 
quick and authentic answers on any point 
you do not immediately understand. 


There is no writing to do...and no- 
body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 
quiring into Catholic teaching. Thou- 
sands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would like 
to learn all about the Catholic Church — 
but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 
get authentic Catholic information and 
study it in the privacy of theirown homes. 

You will find in this course of instruc- 
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fuse non-Catholics. You will discover that 
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Church is Christ's Church...as we main- 
tain... you owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction .. . with- 
out cost or obligation ...and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 

As Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to understand it and, 
we hope, to share it. 
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Write today, giving your name and 
address and stating that you want the 
course of Catholic instruction by mail. 
The book and simple test sheets will be 
mailed to you immediately, without any 
cost or obligation to you. Nobody will 
call on you or urge you to join the Cath- 
olic Church. If you wish... while taking 
the course . . . to ask any questions 


which puzzle you, we will answer them 
promptly without any cost or obligation 
to you, Send a postcard or letter now— 
TODAY! ASK FOR INSTRUCTION 
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only for yourself. 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


RENOIR, MY FATHER (Little, Brown, 
$8.95) by the film producer JEAN 
RENOIR is a family memoir of such 
irresistible charm that it is a tempta- 
tion to overlook the literary skill 
with which it is constructed. Re- 
noir's son rightly considers his father, 
who hated ugliness, machinery, and 
intellectual prattle about art, a 
great painter and also one of the most 
agreeable men who ever wielded a 
brush. In keeping with Renoir 
pere’s dislike of pretentiousness, the 
book imitates family gossip. It leaps 
about in time, scoops up anecdotes 
that have nothing at all to do with 
the subject, follows tangents that 
lead to recipes, the affairs of remote 
cousins, and the limitations of nine- 
teenth-century plumbing, but al- 
ways circles back to the character of 
the painter. The book has the tone 
of unconsidered reminiscent con- 
versation, full of affection and humor 
and sparkling with the unexpected 
detail that can be provided only by 
someone who was there and saw, 
with an artist’s eye, what happened. 
For Mr. Renoir, although not a 
painter, is an artist in visual and 
dramatic effects, and in the long run, 
every irrelevant joke and trivial fact 
proves to be a solid, functional piece 
in the reconstruction of his father’s 
life and world. 

The facts about how many paint- 
ings Rencir did, who bought them 
and for how much, and other bread- 
and-butter information with which 
Mr. Renoir does not trouble himself 
can be found in RENOIR, THE MAN 
AND HIS WORK (Prentice-Hall, $6.95) 
by Francots Fosca, translated by 
Mary I. Martin. The book is a 
decent, workmanlike job reinforced 
with a large number of illustrations, 
the color plates varying inexplicably 
in quality but never falling below the 
level of usefulness. 

Joun UPDIKE’S new novel, THE 
CENTAUR (Knopf, $4.00), is clear 
proof that the old gods are not dead, 
but still up and about and capable 
of mischief. The Olympians have 
taken possession of Mr. Updike and 
compelled him to clutter a perfectly 
good short book about a hard- 
pressed schoolmaster with a lot of 
mythological baggage. Caldwell, 
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the unfortunate teacher, is identi- 
fied with that noble pedagogue 
Chiron the centaur. His misadven- 
tures in this incarnation are de- 
scribed by the author in Victorian 
Homeric translator’s prose, and with 
a literal-mindedness leading to comic 
effects which Mr. Updike presuma- 
bly does not quite appreciate. You 
cannot, after all, housebreak a 
horse. When Caldwell is not a cen- 
taur, his troubles are reported by his 
son in Mr. Updike’s normal man- 
ner, with a great deal of oppressively 
detailed factual background, not all 
of it accurate. The time of this novel 
is specifically 1947, but Caldwell’s 
son goes to see a movie called Young 
Man With a Horn, which was made 
in 1949. If this event occurred in the 
province of the gods, it might pass as 
a miracle, but it happens in the 
realistic half of the book and does 
nothing to encourage suspension of 
disbelief. 

Pace Smitu’s biography of JOHN 
ADAMS (Doubleday, two volumes, 
$14.50) has the advantage of being 
the first such book based on the 
complete collection of Adams papers. 
It is an impressive piece of work, Mr. 
Smith having reduced mountainous 
quantities of material to a lucid, 
coherent text. While the biography 
does not appreciably alter the estab- 
lished portrait of Adams, it does 
provide a great deal of lively and 
frequently witty quotation. 

OCCASION FOR LOVING (Viking, 
$5.00) by NADINE GORDIMER is an 
intelligent, coldly convincing study 
of racial opposition in South Africa, 
cast in the form of a novel about a 
love affair between a white woman 
and an African painter. The two 
move on the periphery of an aca- 
demic circle in which the principle 
of racial equality is conscientiously 
held and practiced. Nobody openly 
objects to their relationship; nobody 
informs the police. The affair never- 
theless falls apart through the sheer 
practical difficulty of maintaining it. 
Miss Gordimer’s point is that politi- 
cal conditions in South Africa in- 
evitably outweigh every other con- 
sideration, no matter how private. 
White privilege is ‘‘a silver spoon 
clamped between your jaws and you 
might choke on it for all the chance 
there was of dislodging it." She 
makes this argument very success- 
fully, but it must be admitted that in 
doing so she writes a novel that 
reads at times like a mathematical 
equation. 
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“Belongs in 
the front rank 


of novelists.” 
— Jonn K. HUTCHENS, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


| BRIAN 
MOORE 


AN ANSWER 
FROM LIMBO 


a novel by the author 
of The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Hearne 


áá 
M. shows powerful di- 
mensions of compassion and 
art which prove his to-be a 
major fictional talent. Growth 
in fiction is always a cause for 
celebration . . . AN ANSWER 
FROM LIMBO, for Moore and 
for the modern novel gener- 
ally, is an important event.” 
— N.Y. Times $5.00 
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In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book 
by Norman Ford, you read of island 


ici 
These are America S paradises aplenty in the United States 
Own Bargain Paradises and Canada, of art colonies (artists 


search for picturesque locations where 
costs are low), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side, 

Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who's 
had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics like is- 
lands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation 
at some of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days, 
And for good measure you also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii. the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida retirement 
and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California. the 
South and East, Canada — and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not 
yet discovered: 


@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s yet 
costs can be two-thirds less. 

@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea 
or air trip to get there). 

@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world — completely sur- 
rounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where no one ever heard of 
nervous tension or the worries of a modern day life. 

9 That remarkable town where a fee of 3e a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners, and a fine arts program. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a different 

kind of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the rock-bottom 
prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 





PASSENGER-CARRYING FREIGHTERS 
ARE THE SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


Yes. for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-for- 
gotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost anywhere are within 
your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 

probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 

you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours 
for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up 
and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you 
can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say "To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort 
get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 110-page edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
‘South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There's a whole section called **How to 
See the World at Low Cost," plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever 


thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 28 Spring Street 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.......... (cash, check, or money order), 
Please send me the books checked below. YOU WILL 
REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


C Off-the-Beaten Path — America’s own Bargain Paradises. 
$2. 

[| Fabulous Mexico — where everything costs less. $1.50. 

C] Travel Routes Around the World (where to travel by 
freighter). $1. 

(] SPECIAL OFFER: All 3 books above for $3. 


C] America by Car. $2.50. 
[ | The Best in the West. $2. 


(] SPECIAL OFFER: America by Car and The Best in the West 
for $4. 


MS | | SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above for $6. 
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FABULOUS MEXICO 


where everything costs less 


The land of retirement and vacation bargains — that's Mexico 


Where you can build a modern home for $1,500 and an American retirement 
income looks like a fortune. It’s the land where your vacation money can buy 
double or more what it might back home — provided vou know where to go for 
Mexico's best values. 


Norman Ford's big book MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 
tells you exactly where to get all of this country’s best vacation and retirement 
values, where you can live like a prince on what you might just get along on in the 


U.S.A. 


Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from east to west, and he takes 
you to vacation and retirement areas that look more like the South Seas than 
Tahiti itself; to whole sections of just perfect weather where it’s like June all year 
round; plus resort after resort, towns, cities, spas, and what not else where you'll 
have a vacation to remember at a cost so low it could seem unbelievable. 


If you want a delightful retirement area with plenty of Americans around to 
talk to, he leads you to all the principal retirement towns, as well as dozens of little 
known, perhaps even more delightful areas, where costs are way far down, there's 
plenty to do and meeting people is easy. Always, he shows you modern, flower- 
bedecked hotels and inns that charge hardly half of what you might expect to spend 
in even such a land of vacation and retirement bargains as Mexico. 


"There's a great deal more besides: everything from exploring ancient pyramids 
as old as Egypt’s to finding fabulous hunting and fishing. If you might want to 
share in the high interest rates Mexican banks pay or to buy equally high-earning 
real estate or start a business of your own, this detailed guide to a fabulous land tells 
you what you must do to start your money earning so much more than in the U.S. 

MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS opens up Mexico to 


you. It's a big book, yet it costs only $1.50. So send for yours today. 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Whether you're headed for Yellowstone or Hollywood, the Indian 
pueblos or the Rockies, the Black Hills or the Spanish missions, see- 
ing them with The Best in the West, Thomas B. Lesure's 170.000-word 
guide, is like going with a veteran traveler who's been there a dozen 
times before, 





From San Diego to Montana, from El Paso to Seattle, there's not a 
place in all the West that Thomas B. Lesure won't help you explore 
better and with more knowledge, and he also covers the nearby strips 
of Canada and Mexico, 


OF COURSE, THERE'S MUCH MORE BESIDES: 


Are you driving? Thomas B. Lesure details the best roads to take, the scenic 
turn-offs, the outstanding motels and restaurants to pull up to. 


Are you traveling in other ways? Here's the data you want about seeing the 
West without a car of your own. 


Do you want a stay-put vacation? There’s so much to do in the West — all 
the usual activities plus such things as prospecting for gold, dude ranching, moun- 
tain climbing, hunting, etc., and Thomas B. Lesure makes sure you fill all your 
time with day after day of fun, 


Going with children? You need his full rundown of the things in the West 
that will capture their interest. 


What about tipping? Is it different out West? Here are the facts you need 
every day on whom, when, and how much to tip. 

And there's still much more to this 170,000-word book (a book as long as three 
novels): how to get FREE souvenirs, where to find excellent buys in Indian blan- 
kets, how to visit the Indian villages, even such information as where to find the 
best places to live or retire in all the West. 

Make your Western holiday the vacation that really gave you everything you 
ever wanted in a vacation, Get The Best in the West. Despite its enormous 
amount of information which you'll use every day you're in the West, it costs 
only $2. 





AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in whatever 
rorner of the U.S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers Mexico as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to Mexico. 
Whether you're visiting New England or California, Florida or the National 
Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, the East, the south or the 

Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells you 
unione E 3 : ., road by road the scenic way to go and it always 


HT PA de FORE TE | directs you to the important sights along the way 

| À | andin the cities. 

Car f In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or New 
| Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, America by 

Car takes the guesswork out of travel. Of course it 

names hundreds upon hundreds of recommended 

places to eat and stay. 


America is so big, you can easily overlook or 
forget important sights or make many a wrong 
turn. So get America by Car, the book that makes 
sure you'll see everything of consequence and al- 
ways travel right. : 


America by Car is fully 170,000 words in length 
(as large as three ordinary sized novels). But it 
costs only $2.50, while it helps you see any part of 
America as you've probably never before explored 
this part of the world. 
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For information on planning and organizing Educational TV, write Dept. M2, General Telephone & Electronics, 730 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


USING TV TO TEACH...BY "TELEPHONE" 


Today, a single teacher can personally instruct thousands of pupils in dozens of schools over 
special TV telephone lines. GT&E is bringing this modern form of Educational TV to the 
nation’s schools through its own Operating Companies in areas of 82 states. This system 
includes inexpensive TV cameras and receivers developed by our subsidiary, Sylvania. 
"ETV" is another example of how GT&E works to advance communications on all fronts. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


730 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Companies in 32 states - General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories * General Telephone & Electronics 
International - General Telephone Directory Co. - Automatic Electric - Leich Electric - Lenkurt Electric Electronic Secretary Industries - Sylvania Electric Prodticts 


Evenings that memories are made of— 
so often include Drambuie 


After dinner, have a dram of Drambuie, 
the cordial with the Scotch whisky base. 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY. NEW YORK, NEW YORK © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A, 








Also a Full Regular Issue, Including Articles by 


OSCAR HANDLIN * SAUL BELLOW 
EVELYN WAUGH * JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


© 1962, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, SOLE IMPORTER, U.S 


. Never serve the coffee...without the Cream 


[ Harvey’s Bristol Cream, that is | 


many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 
dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvey’s Bristol 
am? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons, Ltd. 


An after- dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn't get sticky 
about it. Harvey's Bristol Cream doesn't. The sweetness of this rare 
eimported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cre 








educational television: 


help for busy teachers 
hope for crowded classrooms 


Today, education in America 
faces a severe challenge. An accel- 
erating world requires new and 
broader curriculums. An expand- 
ing population begs for more teach- 
ers, more classrooms. 


Many communities have turned 
to Educational Television as an 
imaginative way to expand course 
subjects, to bring more effective 
teaching techniques into the class- 
rooms without sacrificing person- 
alized instruction. 


Because of our long experience 
in the research and development 
of telephone, television, and de- 
fense communications networks, it 
was natural that the Bell System 
was called on to develop facilities 
for one of the first ETV networks 
in the country, in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


We have since helped pioneer 
the first state-wide, closed circuit 
Educational Television system, in 
South Carolina. 





In doing this, we have developed a 
transmission service that provides 
several channels of instruction. It is 
low in cost and makes use of the service 
and maintenance facilities of local 
Bell Telephone Companies in com- 
munities of any size. 


Helping communities like yours 
find the answer to better learning 
through Educational Television is 
just one more way of putting Bell 
System research and skills to work 
serving you and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM, 


Owned hu more than two million Americans 
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- OSCAR HANDLIN 


EVELYN WAUGH 
THEODORE ROETHKE 
PAUL BROOKS 

SAUL BELLOW 

JAMES McCORMICK 


JOHN CIARDI 

JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 
PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 
WALTER TELLER 
CHARLES A. GOODRUM 


EVELYN GOODENOUGH PITCHER 
WALT KELLY 

OGDEN NASH 

GRAHAM B. BLAINE, JR., M.D. 
MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 

ALASTAIR REID 


ROBERT COLES, M.D. 


JIM BROSNAN 


ALASTAIR REID 
SUSANNE HOEBER RUDOLPH 
SIDNEY PETERSON 

MAXINE W. KUMIN 

MARTHA BACON 


ATEANTIO |.. 


The Gullibility of the Neutrals 
Father and Son 

The Right Thing — A POEM 
Canyonlands: A New National Park? 
The Writer as Moralist 


A Runner Through the Mist 
AN ATLANTIC ‘“‘FIRST’’ 


At First Flower of the Easy Day — A POEM 
The Crisis in Research 

A Rough Map of Greece: Kos 

Winter in Bucks County 

The Dog Census 


ATLANTIC SUPPLEMENT ON CHILDREN 


Male and Female 
Ka-platz: The Delight in the Unexpected 
Mr. Twombley's Ultimate Triumph - A POEM 


| The Children of Divorce 


The Neurotic's Notebook 
A Poet's View of Childhood 
In the South These Children Prophesy 


Little Leaguers Have Big Problems — 
Their Parents 


To a Child at the Piano — A POEM 
Notes From a Maternity Ward 

You Can't Pet a Chicken 

The Microscope — A POEM 

Dotty Dimple and the Fiction Award 


ATLANTIC REPORTS 
ACCENT ON LIVING 
PLEASURES AND PLACES 
THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 
ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 


COVER DESIGN BY RUSSELL CARPENTER; DRAWINGS BY BEN SHAHN 


1 YEAR $8.50 


2 YEARS $16.00 3 YEARS $23.00 


ABOVE PRICES FOR UNITED STATES, UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS, AND CANADA ONLY 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, March, 1963, Vol. 211, No. 3. Published monthly. 
H Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. Published at The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H 


Editorial, Circulation, and Advertising Offices, 
is issue is published in National and 


ial editions. 75 cents a copy, $8.50 a year in the United States, United States Possessions, and Canada; $9.00 a year elsewhere, 


ed licited manuscripts should be accompanied 


by return postage. Second-class postage paid at Concord, 
by Rumford Press, Concord, N. H, Copyright © 1963, by The Atlantic Monthly 


mpany. 


. H. Printed in the U.S.A, 
All rights, including translation into other 


languages, reserved by the Publisher in the United States, Great Britain, Mexico, and all countries participating in the International 


Copyright 


nvention and the Pan American Copyright Convention. 


POSTMASTER: Change-of-address notices, Form 3579, orders for subscriptions, and other mail items are to be sent to 8 Arlington 


St., Boston 16, Mass. 





This is the only business permitted here after 3:30 


Supervised trading hours: 
another way the New York Stock Exchange endeavors 
to maintain a fair and orderly market. 


Not many minutes ago the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, now deep in silence above, was crackling with 
activity, 

More than 2,200 men gave the room the electric vitality 
that has made it one of America’s most interesting places 
to see. 

What’s happened to them? The closing bell has rung. 

At 3:30, buying and selling of stock in the auction market 
stopped. The market had opened at 10:00 in the morning. 

No member can transact business in listed stocks outside 
the auction market or at any hours other than 10:00-3 :30 
without permission of the Exchange. 


Exchange rules for trading 


There are many rules and procedures governing the buying 
and selling of securities on the floor of the Exchange. Each 
stock is assigned to a specific trading post and transactions 
can take place only at that spot. Other rules apply to the 
member who executes your order. He tries to get the best 
price available in the auction market. Normally the price of 
the transaction that followsis reported on the ticker promptly 
and sped throughout the country. 


One of the vital jobs of the Exchange is to provide a 
marketplace through which millions of people can become 
owners of American business or convert their securities 
readily into cash. 

You start things in motion, of course, when you place 
your order with your local Member Firm of the Exchange. 


Exchange rules for Member Firms 


Every Member Firm is expected to meet the requirements 
of Exchange rules for maintaining adequate capital. Firms 
carrying customers’ accounts must answer at least three 
financial questionnaires each year—one based on a surprise 
audit by independent auditors. The Exchange’s examiners 
also visit Member Firms to spot check books and records. 

All Registered Representatives in a Member Firm have 
had to meet Exchange requirements for knowledge of the 
securities business. Today every new applicant must pass 
a written examination. 

The objective of the Exchange is to maintain high stand- 
ards of honor and integrity among members and to promote 
just and equitable principles of trade. This is why we are 
aware of the importance of keeping the Exchange market 
efficient, orderly, dependable and fair. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 











563. FAIL-SAFE by 
EUGENE BURDICK 
and HARVEY WHEEL- 
ER. (Publisher's re- 
tail price $4.95) 
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523. THE GUNS OF 
AUGUST $y BAR- 
BARA W. TUCHMAN 
Illustrated.  (Pub- 
lisher’s retail price 
$6.95) 





549. PIGEON 
FEATHERS AND 
OTHER STORIES 
; 21 JOHN UPDIKE 

(Publisher's retail 
price $4) 


443. THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE /y 
EDWARD GIBBON 
1l-vol. abridgment 
(Publ. ret. price $8) 


149. THE STORY 
> PHILOSOPHY 

WILL DURANT 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5) 
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156. ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA OF THE 
OPERA $y DAVID 
EWEN. (Publisher's 
retail price $7.50) 
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553. TRAVELS WITH 

CHARLEY y JOHN 

STEINBECK. (Pub- 

lisher's retail price 
) 


$4.95 





455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5.95) 





503. MILA 18 by 
LEON URIS. (Pub- 
lisher's retail price 
$4.95) 





502. THE COMING 
FURY jy BRUCE 
CATTON. Maps 
(Publisher's retail 
price $7.50) 
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448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Years AND 
The War Years y 
CARL SANDBURG. 1- 
vol. ed. Illus. (Publ. 
retail price $7.50) 





158. ‘GOREN’ S 
NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COMPLETE 
by CHARLES H. 
GOREN. (Publisher's 
retail price $4.95) 
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SPRING 
Rachel 
Carson 


552. SILENT SPRING 
by RACHEL CARSON 
Illustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $5) 


520. THE BULL 
FROM THE SEA 
by MARY RENAULT 
(Publisher's retail 
price $4.95) 


522. CITIZEN 
HEARST by W. A. 
SWANBERG. Illus- 
trated, (Publisher's 
retail price $7.50) 


485. INSIDE EU- 
ROPE TODAY by 
JOHN GUNTHER 
1962 revised edition 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5.95) 


150. STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SEX by HAVE- 
LOCK ELLIS. 2 vols. 


(Publisher's retail 
price $15) 
Each vol. $1 





534. THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHER'SHANDBOOK 
by AARON SUSSMAN 
1962 edition. Illus- 
trated. Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 


521. MY LIFE IN 
COURT y Louis 
NIZER. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 


MODERN ART y 
JOHN CANADAY. Il- 


lustrated. (Publ 
retail price $12.50) 





Dr Spock Talks 
wilh M fothers 





504. DR. SPOCK 
TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS y BEN- 
JAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
(Publ. ret. price $5) 
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539. SHIP OF FOOLS 
byKATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER. (Publish- 
er s ret. price $6.50) 


WHO MAY HAV 





540. THE ROTH- 
SCHILDS y FRED- 
ERIC MORTON. Illus- 
trated. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.95) 
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557. THE BLUE NILE 
by ALAN MOORE- 
HEAD. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5.95) 
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123. A TREASURY 
OF SCIENCE. (Pub- 
lisher’s retail price 
$6.95) 


489. HOW TO BE 
ACCEPTED BY THE 
COLLEGE OF YOUR 
CHOICE y BEN- 
JAMIN FINE. (Publ. 
retail price $4.95) 


TRIAL MEMBERSHIP . . - 
E EMBERS’ 





160. SINGER SEW- 
ING BOOK $y MARY 
BROOKS PICKEN 
Illustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $4.95) 


566. ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT'S 

BOOK OF COM. 

MON SENSE ETI- 

QUETTE. (Publish- 

er's retail price 
5.95) 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE 
PRICES —WITHIN A YEAR 
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157. THE POPULAR 
MEDICAL EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA by 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 

M.D. Illustrated 
(Publisher’s retail 
price $4.95) 
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152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO. 
TATIONS. 13th edi- 
tion. (Publisher's 
retail price $10) 





570. IN THE CLEAR- 
ING Py ROBERT 
FROST. (Publisher's 
retail price $4) 













161. JOY OP 
COOKING y IRMA 
S. ROMBAUER and 
MARION R. BECKER 
Illustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $5.95) 
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151. IDEAL MAR- 
RIAGE: Its Physi- 
ology and Tech- 
nique $y TH. H. VAN 
DE VELDE, M.D. Il- 
lustrated. (Publ. re- 
tail price $7.50) 
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559. YOUNG- 
BLOOD HAWKE 
by HERMAN WOUK 
(Publisher's retail 
price $7.95) 
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537. THE LAST 
PLANTAGENETS 
by THOMAS B. COS- 
TAIN. Maps. (Pub- 
lisher's retail price 
$5.75) 


ene 


543. SCOTT FITZ- 
GERALD $y AN- 
DREW TURNBULL 
Illustrated. (Pub- 
lisher’s retail price 
$5.95) 
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486. THE WINTER 
OF OUR DISCON- 
TENT by JOHN 
STEINBECK. (Publ. 
retail price $4.50) 
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558. GABRIELA, 
Clove and Cinna- 
mon hy JORGE 


AMADO. (Publish- 
er's retail price 
$5.95) 
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546. CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH STALIN 
by MILOVAN DJILAS 
(Publisher's retail 
price $3.95) 
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463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS by ED- 
WIN O'CONNOR 
(Publ. ret. price $5) 
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186. HAWAII dy 
JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. Publisher's 
retail price $6.95) 
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550. UHURU /»y 
ROBERT RUARK 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5.95) 
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569. JOHN ADAMS, 
1735-1826 by PAGE 
SMITH. Illustrated 
2 vols. (Publisher's 
retail price $14.50) 
Each vol. $1 





487. THE SHORT 
STORIES OF ERN- 
EST HEMINGWAY 
(Publisher's 
price $6) 


retail 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT Py ALLEN 
DRURY. (Publisher's 
retail price $5.75) 
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564. HER INFINITE 
VARIETY y MOR- 


TON M. HUNT 
(Publisher's retail 
price $5.95) 





500. THE AGE OF 
REASON BEGINS 
by WILL and ARIEL 
DURANT. Illustrated 
(Publ. ret price $10) 









498. LIVING FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON 
Illustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $5.95) 
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136. THE COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
by CONAN DOYLE 
2 vols. (Publisher's 
retail price $7.50) 
Each vol. $1 
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565. EVERYONE 
BUT THEE AND ME 
by OGDEN NASH. Il- 
lustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $3.95) 
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555. HORNBLOWER 
AND THEHOTSPUR 
by C. S. FORESTER 
(Publisher's retail 
price $4.95) 





483. PETER FREU- 
CHEN'S BOOK OF 
THE ESKIMOS 
Illustrated. (Publ. 
retail price $7.50) 


134. THE COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM. 2 vols. 
(Publisher's retail 
price $12.50) 

Each vol. $1 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
a pta is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, that 
you can really keep yourself from missing, 
through oversight or overbusyness, books 
you fully intend to read; second, the ad- 
vantages of the Club's unique Book-Divi- 
dend system, through which members can 
regularly receive valuable library volumes 
—at a small fraction of their price—simply 
by buying books they would buy anyway. 


»k The three books you choose from 
those pictured on these pages will be sent 
to you immediately and you will be billed 
one dollar for each volume (plus postage 
and handling). For the additional books 
you agree to buy you will pay, on the 
average, 20% less than the publishers’ 
retail prices (plus mailing expense). For 
example, the members’ price for The Rise 


and Fall of the Third Reich (publisher’s 
retail price $10), is only $5.95—a saving 
in this case of over 40%. 


Æ During this trial and thereafter, if 
you continue, you will receive, with 
every Club choice you buy, a Book-Divi- 
dend Certificate. Each certificate, together 
with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can 
be redeemed for a valuable Book-Dividend 
which you may choose from a catalog 
which lists more than a hundred fine 
library volumes whose publishers’ retail 
prices now average $7. This is probably 
the most economical means of building a 
well-rounded personal library ever de- 
vised. Since the inauguration of the Book- 
Dividend system, more than $280,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
received by Club members through this 
unique profit-sharing plan. 


547. THE REIVERS 
by WILLIAM FAULK- 
NER. (Publisher’s 
retail price $4.95) 





467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 $y THEO- 


DORE H. WHITE 
(Publisher’s retail 
price $6.95) 





493. SINCLAIR 
LEWIS $y MARK 
SCHORER. Illus- 
trated. (Publisher's 
retail price $10) 





135. THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. 
(Publisher’s retail 
price $10) 

Each vol. $1 
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541. THE AUTO 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELT. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail 
price $6.95) 





556. THE FAULK- 
NER READER $y 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(Publisher's retail 
price $6.50) 


447. VANITY FAIR 
A Cavalcade of 
the 1920s and 
1930s. Illustrated 
(Publ. ret. price $10) 
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189. THE NEW OX- 
FORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 
(Publisher's retail 
price $7.50) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send me the three volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.007 for each 
volume. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first year 
I am a member. The pricet will never be more than the 
publisher's price, and frequently less. I have the right 
to cancel my membership any time after buying three Club 
choices (in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). During the trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection 
—or alternate—I buy (not including the books for $1 each 
chosen in this enrollment offer). Each certificate, together 
with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a 
Book-Dividend* which I may choose from a wide variety 


always available. 







431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH y WILLIAM 
L. SHIRER. (Publ. 
retail price $10) 


435. TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD $% 
HARPER LEE. (Publ. 
retail price $3.95) 


446. THE FAS- 
CINATING WORLD 
OF ASTRONOMY/^y 
ROBERT S. RICHARD- 
SON. Illus. (Publ. 
retail price $5.95) 
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190. THE OXFORD 
BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE. (Pub- 
lisher's ret. price $7) 


A8-3 


PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two or more 


books are offered together at a special combined price, such 
a purchase is counted as a single book in earning Book- 


Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the membership 
Obligation to buy three Club choices. 
TA small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


ERE 


MR. 
MRS. """"*"9999*99* 


MISS 


Address 


E 


(Please print plainly) 


*"*"*9v94*9*9* 929979979597 eee eee eee ee 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
pricedt slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 





*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


| gum many other presidents before him, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has begun work with his second 
Congress with more limited and realistic objectives 
than he put forward two years ago. Instead of a 
long list of controversial measures, many of which 
he knew would not be accepted, the President has 
asked the 88th Congress for concentrated work on 
a comparatively small number of major proposals 
as a kind of bridge to a second term. He outlined 
his program in detail in his State of the Union 
message and in the other basic documents he sent 
to Congress in January. 


Above all, he made it clear that he wants sub- 
stantial tax reduction and reform this year. '**This 
is the most urgent task confronting the Congress 
in 1963," the President said. He argued that only 
with a sizable cut could the domestic economy be 
strengthened to provide the underpinning neces- 
sary to deal with the ‘‘stubborn and troublesome” 
balance-of-payments problem. In nearly all his 
speeches, the President emphasized the close 
alliance between domestic and foreign policies. 
“Nothing we could do to help the developing 
countries would help them half as much as a 
booming United States economy," he said. ‘‘And 
nothing our opponents could do to encourage their 
own ambitions would encourage them half as much 
as a chronic, lagging United States economy." 


Months will be required to win House and 
Senate approval of President Kennedy's far- 
reaching tax proposals. But however long the 
battle will take, he is resolved to see it through. 
For on the success of the effort to strengthen the 
domestic economy this year rests his main hope of 
winning approval for his other proposals. 


The honeymoon period with his first Congress, 
the 87th, was more difficult for President Kennedy 
than for most presidents because of the uncertainty 





on the World Today 


of his mandate in the close election of 1960 and 
because of the narrow margin between Kennedy 
supporters in Congress and the conservative coali- 
tion. Now, although the numbers are not greatly 
changed between Democrats and Republicans, a 
new atmosphere is apparent as both parties at- 
tempt to assess the meaning of the President's 
strength with the voters, to survey the changing 
political currents in the country, and to maneuver 
for the 1964 presidential election campaign. 


New directions in Congress 


The ease with which the President won his fight 
to enlarge the House Rules Committee this year, as 
contrasted with 1961, and the revolt of the young 
Republican House members against the orthodoxy 
of their House leaders underline the fact that there 
is political ferment and a search, however halting 
and uncertain, for new paths. 


It should be noted that 28 Republicans and a 
majority of Southern Democrats voted this year 
with the Democratic leadership to enlarge the 
Rules Committee. And the Young Turk rebellion 
that ousted veteran Representative Charles B. 
Hoeven of Iowa from the chairmanship of the 
House Republican Conference and replaced him 
with Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Mich- 
igan won by a vote of 86 to 78. The revolt was a 
painful shock to House Republican Leader Charles 
A. Halleck and Republican Whip Leslie C. 
Arends. They recognized at once that the attack 
on Hoeven was a warning that the younger men 
will not oppose every Administration measure 
just for the sake of opposition. 


The President's strategy 


From the beginning, despite the warnings of 
many in his party who said he could lead Congress 
only if he marshaled public opinion against the 
obstructionists, the President has resolutely fol- 


Free World deterrent: 
now the Navy has 144 Polaris missiles on 


patrol 


Above is the 2500-mile A-3, newest version of the Polaris, now in advanced flight test at Cape Canaveral. 


With a steadily increasing number of 
swift, deep-running nuclear Polaris sub- 
marines on patrol, the U.S. Navy has 
the world’s most formidable, most im- 
pregnable deterrent to aggression. 


Each submarine will carry sixteen 
Polaris missiles—which it can launch in 
as many minutes. And each Polaris mis- 
sile launched will mean destruction for 
one of the aggressor’s vital targets. 


To build the Navy’s Polaris fleet to 
its authorized strength of 41 subma- 


rines, a close-knit team of defense con- 
anda 


. 
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the hulls, power plants, electronics, 
rocket engines, and missiles that are 
needed. One of the major contractors is 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Company, 
system manager for the Polaris missile. 

Working with the Navy’s Special 
Projects Office, Lockheed helped de- 
velop a revolutionary method for speed- 
ing new weapon systems to completion. 


LOCKHEED 


Result: a completely successful test ve- 
hicle only 28 months after the project 
began—followed rapidly by the opera- 
tional 1200-mile A-1 Polaris and, a year 
later, the 1500-mile A-2. 


When the 2500-mile A-3 Polaris 
joins the fleet in mid-1964, no target on 
earth will be beyond the reach of this 
mighty force for freedom. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft, Space- 
craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electronics, 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuilding, 
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Report on Washington 


lowed the path of conciliation, cooperation, and 
persuasion. In his approach, he has been more 
orthodox than most of his Democratic predeces- 
sors. While he has attempted to assert presidential 
power, he does not usually do so at the expense of 
congressional feelings, which are sensitive in the 
extreme. He has refused to quarrel openly with 
the powerful committee chairmen who opposed 
him. Rather, he has sought to bring them into his 
camp. When critics told him how often men like 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of the House Ways and 
Means Committee or the late Senator Robert S. 
Kerr opposed him, the President replied with a 
list of Administration measures they supported. 


He rejected the advice of men like Professor 
James MacGregor Burns of Williams College that 
he should attempt to lead in the reform of Con- 
gress. That is not the way a President who wants 
to win rather than put on a showy fight operates, 
Kennedy said in effect. He stated what is for him a 
basic philosophy when, in a television interview in 
December, he was asked about last year’s fight 
with the steel companies: ‘There is no sense in 
raising hell and then not being successful. There 
is no sense in putting the office of the presidency 
on the line on an issue and then being defeated.” 


The President accepts the inevitable difficulties 
of the seniority system because he believes that 
there is nothing he can do to change it. He has 
continued to act within the existing system and 
to accept philosophically the limitations on his 
power. For example, he was never particularly 
fond of Representative John W. McCormack. 
But when Speaker Sam Rayburn died in 1961, 
Kennedy’s political sense, his sense of what is 
possible, told him that to try to deny the Speaker- 
ship to McCormack would stir the bitterest kind 
of party strife. 


The President therefore worked to establish the 
best possible relationship with Speaker McCor- 
mack. Today Kennedy is convinced that his 
efforts have paid dividends. In McCormack's 
second year as Speaker, the President describes 
his relations with him as excellent. To the surprise 
of nearly everyone, when the Rules Committee 
fight came up on the opening day of the new 
Congress, McCormack won it by 39 votes. Two 
years earlier Rayburn led the fight and won it by 





5 votes. McCormack and his associates could 
claim an exceptional victory. So, also, could John 
F. Kennedy, who is convinced that he knows more 
about the art of dealing with Congress than any of 
his critics. 


Who's who in Congress 


While the leadership group under McCormack 
is not wholly united and of single purpose, it does 
have a strength that has not always been present in 
recent years. At the top of the list in general 
influence is Carl Albert, the quiet-spoken Okla- 
homan who is more conservative than most New 
Frontiersmen and whose homespun appearance 
hides a quick and resourceful intellect. In his 
unobtrusive way, this former Rhodes Scholar is a 
tower of strength to the Administration as the 
House Majority Leader. 


If Albert is at the top of the list in general in- 
fluence, House Ways and Means Chairman Mills 
is at the top in specific influence, and his influence 
is not always used as the President wishes. An 
independent conservative of extraordinary ability, 
Mills commands what is easily the most important 
House committee, because it has original jurisdic- 
tion over all revenue bills and because its 15 
Democratic members serve as their party's com- 
mittee on committees to fill Democratic vacancies 
on other committees. 


On the Ways and Means calendar are or have 
been Kennedy's trade-expansion bill, the prin- 
cipal Administration measure in the last Con- 
gress; the new tax bill, the principal measure this 
year; the medical care for the aged bill; unemploy- 
ment compensation; and debt limitation measures. 
No one in Congress has a greater sense of what the 
House will do than Mills. Rarely does he take a 
bill to the floor until he is sure it is bulletproof. 


Fortunately for the President, Representative 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, the Majority Whip in the 
House, is a senior member of Ways and Means. 
He has been influential in persuading reluctant 
Southern Democrats to support the President. 
Boggs is less conservative than Mills and more a 
party stalwart. His relations with the President 
are excellent. As Whip he has played a leading 
role in sizing up the party's chances in advance of 
key votes. Two other members who, like Boggs, 
have played a significant role in persuading South- 
erners to support the Administration are two 
representatives from Alabama, Albert Rains, 
on the Banking and Currency Committee, and 
Carl Elliott, an Administration leader on the 
Rules Committee and an expert on education. 
Elliott was co-author of the National Defense 
Education Act and will play a key role in the fight 
for education programs this year. Both Rains and 
Elliott long ago were aroused against the Rules 
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The Affluent Society, The Children of A History of Sexual Let Us Now Praise Letting Go, Philip Roth. 
John Kenneth Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. Customs, Dr. Richard Famous Men, James Retail $5.95. 









Sex, Culture and Myth, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. 


Retail $6.95. Galbraith. Retail Retail $7.50. Lewinsohn. Retail Agee and Walker Member's price $4.95, 
Member's price $5.50. $5.00. Member's Member's price $5.50. $5.95. Member's Evans. Retail $6.50. 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Thinking by Machine, The Power Elite, C. The Politics of - 
Retail $11.50.|Member’s price $6.95. Pierre de Latil. Wright Mills. Retail Upheaval, Arthur M. Aaa ran io e 
Retail $5.50. $6.00. Member's Schlesinger, Jr. Herbert J. Müller 
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The Fate of Man, Against the American The Basic Writings of The Golden Age of Images of Man: The : A p 
edited by Crane Brinton. Grain: Essays on Bertrand Russell, American Classic Tradition in E Identity and Anxiety: 
Including Plato, the Effects of Mass edited by Robert E. Anthropology, edited Sociological Thinking, Lo iy Survival of the 
Sophocles, Aquinas, Culture, Egner and Lester E. by Margaret Mead and edited by C. Wright i Person in Mass Society. 
Nietzsche, Engels, Dwight Macdonald. Dennon. Retail | Ruth Bunzel. Mills. Penetrating studles : A massive compendium of 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, Retail $6.50. $10.00. Member's Retail $10.00. of man by Lippmann, The Warfare State, Fred J. Cook. studies by Mead, May, Orwell, 
Whitehead, Kluckhohn, Member's price $4.95. price $5.95. Member's price $4.95. Spencer, Weber, Marx, Preface by Bertrand Russell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Shapley, Rosenberg, Engels, Veblen, and many Retail $4.95. Howe, Jaspers, Mills and more, 
Huxley, and more. others. Retail $7.50. Member's price $3.95. Retail $7.50. Member's 
Retail $7.50. ; ; j Member's price $4.95. price $4.95. 


Member's price $4.95. 
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Resistance, Rebellion, The Lotus and the The Fox in The Attic, The Lonely African, Catch-22, Joseph Pale Fire, Viadimir 9" The Masks of God: The Masks of God: 
and Death, Albert Robot, Arthur Richard Hughes and Colin M. Turnbull; and Heller; and The Rising Nabokov; and Letters Primitive Mythology, Oriental Mythology, 
Camus; and The Cuban Koestler; and The Hidden Remnant, The Making of Gorge, S. J. Perelman. of James Agee to Joseph Campbell. Re Joseph Campbell. 
Story, Herbert — — Lances, Gerald Sykes. Economic Society, Combined retail price Father Flye. Combined tail $6.00. Member's — Retail $7.50. 
Matthews. Combined pene ruc le , Combined retail price Robert L. Heilbroner. $10.45. Member's retail price $10.00. price $4.50. Member's price $5.50. 
retail price $8.50. earn ro $8.95. Member's "yr ra price price (for both Member's price (for 
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THE BOOK FIND 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my introductory agreement has 
been completed, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after 
every third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the 
Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
and descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. 
This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection an- 
nounced I can return your form saying “send me nothing" or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 
outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make avail- 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the 
benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 
an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
available at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 
Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone — | "93 0000600000 0 11 1 1 7 77777777777 spice print full name 
can amount to as much as $36.00. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory agreement has been completed, you will be entitled 
to a free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


€*90909929249€9*9299*92320899»927«92699090€0692092502*99*0920€24256802960€0909022922499 


(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) B63-31 






-SHRINKAGE 


Henry James once said, “Amer- 
ica is too large for any human 
convenience.” Of course, that was 
before jet planes carried passen- 
gers from coast to coast in five 
hours, before one could sit in 
Boston and dial a friend in Los 
_ Angeles for a long-distance tele- 
_ phone chat, and before radio and 
. television sped information and 

entertainment across the coun 
. and even around the world. 
— Not that James would have 
cared for such things. He pre- 
ferred the more stately pace of 
life in Europe. But if he had been 
an investor, he might have appre- 
ciated the scientific marvels that 
. make possible the handling of 
orders to buy and sell most stocks 

. —^from the placing of the order 

to the reporting of the execution 

—in a matter of minutes, regard- 
less of where the buyer and seller 
are. Perhaps even James would 
have wondered at the electric 
and electronic miracles that are 
worked every day in the broker- 
age business as a matter of 
routine. 

The financial community today 
is, in fact, a combination of 
the traditional and the modern, 
of long-established custom and 
newly developed facilities, and 
of contrasting points of view that 
James would have found fasci- 
nating if he had subjected it to 
his scrutiny. 

And as for the inconvenient 
largeness of America, nous avons 
changé tout cela. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
»IERCE, 
"ENNER & SMITH INC 


O PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Committee because it blocked the 
housing and education bills they 
fathered. 


Representative Richard Bolling 
of Missouri was passed over a year 
ago when the leadership team was 
formed. Now he has regained some 
of the influence he had when he was 
Rayburn's spokesman on the Rules 
Committee, and his counsel is in- 
creasingly sought. Finally, the pow- 
erful Representative Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, will 
play a dominant role in defense 


policy. 


Of more than passing interest 
is the future of the GOP rebels 
who surprised their colleagues the 
day before Congress convened by 
installing Ford as chairman of the 
House Republican Conference. 
They unquestionably had their eyes 
on the 1964 campaign. 


Although there have been sub- 
stantial changes in the Senate mem- 
bership, the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle remains the same — 
which is to say, moderate but not 
very forceful. Increasingly, the sec- 
ond man on each side is providing 
the push: Democratic Whip Hubert 
H. Humphrey, and Republican 
Whip Thomas H. Kuchel, who won 
a resounding victory in California 
last November when former Vice 
President Nixon was defeated in his 
bid for the governorship. 


lhe death of Senator Kerr re- 
moved the most powerful figure from 
the upper chamber at a critical time, 
since the President was relying on 
him to help win Senate approval 
of the tax bill. Ironically, Kerr's 
death makes the Administration 
task in another field easier, however. 
He led the fight last year against the 
Presidents medical care program, 
when it was narrowly defeated on 
the Senate floor. 


One of the most powerful obstruc- 
tionists in the Senate is Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee and 
the leader of the little band of South- 
erners who are less and less effective 
with each passing year. If Russell’s 
energies were directed toward posi- 


tive accomplishments rather than 
opposition, he would hold a com- 
manding position in the nation and 
in his party, for there are few abler 
men in Congress. 


As soon as he reached Washington 
this year, he assailed the Administra- 
tion’s plan to give military aid to 
India. His statement recalled the 
comment of Harold Laski that no 
private member of any other legisla- 
tive body in the world enjoys so 
much power and influence as do 
members of Congress. The fact that 
he directly challenged the leader of 
his party, that he raised in India 
grave doubts about America's inten- 
tions, and that he put his knowledge 
of foreign policy requirements above 
that of the President and the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense appar- 
ently bothered Russell not at all. 
Perhaps his outcry was useful in re- 
minding the President that the 88th 
Congress was not very different from 
the 87th in its determination to assert 
its own powers and maintain its 
independence of presidential leader- 
ship. 


Mood of the Capital 


While there is generally more 
optimism in Washington since the 
Cuban crisis about the future course 
of the cold war, the President is on 
guard. He does not believe that a 
government which less than a year 
ago planned to place nuclear mis- 
siles in Cuba has been changed by 
one setback. In the President's view 
there will be more perils and more 
opportunities as 1963 unfolds. He 
cannot foresee the effects on world 
affairs of the Sino-Soviet differences, 
and he recognizes that China may 
have altered the balance of power in 
Asia by its attack on India. 


Domestically, the President shares 
the somewhat restrained optimism 
prevalent this winter about the 
economy. ‘The winter was not so 
bad as he had feared, although un- 
employment remained discourag- 
ingly high. His big battle with busi- 
ness is a thing of the past, he believes. 
Labor problems, particularly strikes 
growing out of fears of automation 
and loss of jobs, bother him, and he 
feels that they will get worse rather 
than better. But if Congress will 
approve the tax bill, nearly every- 
thing on the domestic front will 
improve, he feels, from the unem- 
ployment rate to labor relations. 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


these beautiful de luxe lbrary editions 
FOR ONLY $ |] QQ 


AS A NEW MEMBER 
(Regular Price $10.17) 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


| DA word Shakespeare wrote — every com- 
edy, tragedy, and historical play; every 
poem and sonnet — yours complete in this 
beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle at the 
comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by Cleopatra; 
thrill with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Here 
is the writer who understood human nature as 
no other ever has! 














THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


ERE is another titan of the Elizabethan era 
— Sir Francis Bacon, whose surpassing 
intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of 
personal guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, and the many other 
subjects which Bacon discusses so wisely. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — the 

supreme achievement of the blind poet who 
fought for man’s right to think. Or, in a gayer 
spirit, you will enjoy “‘tripping the light fan- 
tastic” with L’ Allegro. Or again, perhaps, the 
dreamy meditation of the beautiful Zl Pense- 
roso will best suit your mood. With this hand- 
some volume at hand, you may choose from 
thirty of Milton's matchless poems. 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


Wi YOU ADD these three volumes to your 
library — as an introductory offer made 
only to new members of 'The Classics Club? 
You are invited to join today ...and to 
receive on approval beautiful editions of the 
world's greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the *' pressed for time’’ men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called "Classics"? 


A true “classic” is a book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival 
the most thrilling modern novel. Have you 
ever wondered how the great books have 
become “classics”? First, because they are 
so readable. They would not have lived un- 
less they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To 
be interesting they had to be easy to un- 
derstand. And those are the very qualities 
which characterize these selections: read- 
ability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any spe- 
cific number of books. 3. Its volumes are 
luxurious De Luxe Editions — bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold — books you 
and your children will cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first books will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books 
—only the ones you want. No money in 
advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. The low 
introductory price for these THREE beauti- 
ful volumes cannot be assured unless you 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
Roslyn, L. I., New York, 


Roslyn, L. l., New York 


4 Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of THE COMPLETE WORKS OF RHAKE- 
SPEARE, THE ESSAYS OF BACON and PARADISE 
LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF MILTON pictured 
€ above which I may keep for only $1.00 pius à 
few cents malling charges — the special new- 
member introductory price for ALL THREE 
volumes. If not completely satisfied after seven 
days’ examination, I may return all 3 books 
€ and owe nothing. 


As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. 
Also, I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish, 


For each future Club volume I declde to keep 
I will send you the low price of $3.39 plus a few 
"7 maag charges. (Books shipped tn U.S.A. 
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Expert aid on the nation’s new Interstate System highways, as Helping to build the world’s tallest apartments. The twin 60- 

well as on streets and roads, is provided to help insure the safest, story circular towers of Chicago’s famous Marina City are 

most durable concrete pavements possible. dramatic examples of the application of modern concrete 
research and engineering. 








Bringing farmers new ideas in building. Here a barn is 
assembled of precast concrete frame units that reduce 


cost and give greater durability and fire safety. Idea is | Bet 


one of many developed by PCA research. 


How the 


cement industry's 





nationwide service program 


enables America to build better 


The design and construction of modern concrete pave- 
ments and structures depend on the knowledge and skill 
of the user. And each year, research and engineering 
further extend the applications of this most versatile of 
all building materials. 

To put this data into the hands of architects, engineers 
and builders is a vital job of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation—PCA—which is supported by the voluntary con- 
iributions of its members, more than 75 competing manu- 
facturers of portland cement. 

To provide personal help to cement users, large and 
small, PCA maintains a staff of 375 field engineers. 'They 
work out of 35 district offices, serving 48 states and British 
Columbia. 

Each field man is an authority on the use of concrete— 
and a busy man! On a typical day, you may find him help- 
ing a ready-mix concrete producer design a mix for a spe- 
cial project—or consulting with highway engineers on 
pavement designs for a modern expressway. 


Helping hurricane fighters plan better defenses. After famous “Carla” 
struck, for example, a team of PCA field men worked with local engineers 


and officials to check the effectiveness of concrete seawalls. 
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Later, he might be discussing prestressed concrete with 
the architect of a new office building—or attending a cit- 
izens’ meeting about a proposed new sewage plant. 

Backing him up are engineers and other specialists al 
PCA headquarters and laboratories. PCA’s $10,000,000 
Research and Development Laboratories are the world’s 
largest devoted entirely to the study of portland cement 
and concrete. And to provide people with helpful infor. 
mation on every use of concrete—more than 500 publica: 
tions and 85 films are available. 

Each day, the service program of the cement industry 
benefits practically every American—in safer, more eco 
nomical and lasting concrete construction of every kind 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
portland. cement and concrete 


Up-dating builders and architects on ways to more bea 
tiful homes, publications provide details on striking ne 
decorative and structural uses of concrete. 
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Ts is often thought to be behind the Iron 
Curtain. If so, it is news to the Kremlin. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that Finland is 
astride that parlous boundary and upright still 
only through its own remarkable feats of agility. 


In the summer of 1962 the Finns played host to 
the Communist Youth Festival, which began with 
tear gas and ended in nuclear explosions. Earlier 
they received two notes from Russia which seemed 
to threaten immediate Estonianization; they es- 
caped. Meanwhile, Pentti Nikula has become one 
of the three best pole vaulters in the world; the 
Finns have discovered the automobile and the 
accelerator pedal, but not the brakes; and the 
only clear statement of foreign policy was issued by 
the young poetess Sirja Kumo, who declared that 
her country “‘must be moved a few inches nearer 
to the West." 


Finns need no reminder of the fragility of their 
existence. Forty-five years of independence has 
been but a series of impossible barriers turned 
into bare possibilities. Their country is a small 
country, of necessity neutral. They are prepared 
to accept the isolation imposed by their geography. 
And they are willing to face, without help, their 
great economic problems. But being small and 
isolated, they are occasionally subjected to wholly 
irrational demands from the outside, and these 
they find more difficult to manage. 


The Kremlin sends a note 


The first note from the Kremlin, seventeen 
months ago, seemed to be just that. What the 
great explosion was all about is still a mystery. 
The note, which spent most of its pages excoriating 
Denmark and Norway, claimed that there was 
danger in the Baltic and, according to the Treaty 
of 1948, called for consultations on mutual defense. 
But no danger was anywhere visible. True, the 
West German Defense Minister was planning a 
visit to Norway, and Germany and Denmark were 
contemplating a unified command in the Baltic, 
but that either of these small countries would be 
party to an attack on the U.S.S.R. was absurd. 
Whatever. the real issue, it was further obscured 
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by wall building in Berlin, by President Kek- 
konen’s visit to Canada and the United States, 
by negotiations over a new Finnish-Soviet trade 
pact, and by the huge nuclear explosions over 
Novaya Zemlya. 


Was this note, after the oblique fashion of such . 
messages, a warning to Denmark and Norway? 
Was it directed at Swedish trade, or at West 
Berlin, or at China? Nobody knew. Was it pres- 
sure to get Finland to be the first Western country 
to recognize the proposed East German republic? 
Or only an elaborate method of forcing Finland 
deeper into economic dependence upon Russia? 
Nobody knew. Finland, at the time, was engrossed 
in an election campaign in which President 
Kekkonen of the Agrarian Party was being hard 
pressed by the Social Democratic candidate, Olavi 
Honka. 


After three weeks, a second, more urgent note 
arrived declaring there was imminent danger of 
attack through the Baltic and demanding immedi- 
ate talks, possibly “‘military concessions." ‘This 
was clearly asummons. Finns recognized both the 
words and music of the exchanges of 1939 which 
led to the Winter War. Was this, then, a manu- 
factured crisis to be followed by a take-over, 
Czechoslovakia style? Twice since the war Finns 
had managed to squeak past similar schemes. 


President Kekkonen decided to go at once to see 
Khrushchev, then in Novosibirsk. At this critical 
juncture, Honka announced he was withdrawing 
from the presidential race, and everything was 
settled with the speed of light: the danger of 
attack had evaporated, talk of military concessions 
could be postponed, there was ‘‘complete agree- 
ment." Kekkonen was duly elected for his second 
six-year term. But what there had been complete 
agreement about, only the principals knew. It is 
an axiom of Finnish politics that when you do not 
know something, do not talk; when you do know, 
do not talk — and above all, do not publish. 


In retrospect, however, the most likely guess is 
that all this megaton diplomacy was set going 








How you can become a collector (at great savings) of 


COMPLETE LIBRARY 
OF WORLD ART 


A Series of 150 Volumes Encompassing Mankind’s 
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an exciting project which brings you 
... ALL the works of ALL th 
World's Greatest Painters 2 


THE 


Whole Heritage of the Visual Arts 


HERE'S never 
been an Art 
Library like this. 
Three great pub- 
lishing houses— 
) Hawthorn Books 
-tin the United 
"States, Rizzoli 
Y By Editore in Italy, 
Hd I and Oldbourne 
Press in England—have joined 
forces to bring you, in exquisite re- 
productions...the entire life's work 
of each of the world's greatest 
painters! 








Many Unique Features 


These books will give to scholars, 
connoisseurs and art lovers—for 
the first time— 


e photographic reproductions of the 
COMPLETE WORKS—in one me- 
dium — of each of the world's 
greatest painters. Every repro- 
duction is printed in precise mon- 
ochrome, or in full color which 
faithfully reproduces the colors 
of the original. And no work has 
been omitted — whether hanging 
in. museums and galleries—or in 
private collections not accessible 
to the public 


€ fascinating technical descriptions 
of the works (media employed, 
Zen restored portions, 
etc. 


è up to 80 pages of lucid, authori- 
tative comment; the life stories of 
the Masters; plus the enlighten- 
ing observations of critics and 
historians, past and present 


€ descriptions of other graphic, 
sculptural and architectural works 
attributed to each Master 


€ facts about works which have 
been lost or destroyed 


e indexes by cities and countries 
indicating where the works may 
be seen 

e comprehensive bibliographies 


* each volume is compact in size, 
about 5" x 7", and averages 175 
pages of monochrome reproduc- 
tions and four full color plates 


* a pleasantly low price 
One Volume To Be Published Each Month 


Because of the complexity of the work, 
specific plans for only 40 volumes—out 
of 150 volumes—have been made at the 
present time; and even these 40 vol- 
umes can only be published at a rate 
of one each month. Those who have 
been privileged to see advance mate- 
rial are enthusiastic in their reactions. 


See First Volume On 10-Day 
Free Trial — No Obligation 


Here's how you may own The Com- 
plete Library of World Art (and at 
great savings). One volume is pub- 
lished and sent to you every month. 
This volume, if purchased individually, 
sells for $3.95 per volume. However, 
by subscribing as a Charter Member 
of The Complete Library of World 
Art, you pay the special subscription 
price of only $3.50 per volume, plus a 
few cents postage. You are under no 
obligation to continue, unless you wish, 
or to accept a minimum number of 
volumes; you may stop anytime. 


The coupon at right will bring you 
the first volume on a 10-day free trial 
examination, along with a full color 
brochure describing the entire series 
and showing samples of the reproduc- 
tions. If not delighted, return the first 
volume and you pay nothing, owe 
nothing. Otherwise you remit, not the 
regular price of $3.95 per volume, but 
only $3.50 per volume as a Charter Mem- 
ber. See your first volume on a 10-day 
free trial examination. Send coupon 
to: The Complete Library of World 
Art, Hawthorn Books, Dept. A 363 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, New York. 


NEW AND EXCITING 
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ALLTHE PAINTINGS OF LEONARDO 


This 212-page (approximately 5" x 7") volume is typical of 
the library. It celebrates every facet of the master's 
genius, from an enchanting reproduction of the Mona Lisa 
to a striking full-color detail of The Last Supper as it 















FOR THE FIRST TIME |. 
A "PRIVATE GALLERY" | 


OF THE p appears in the Refectory of the Church of Santa Maria 
COMPLETE WORKS < =| delle Grazie in Milan. 
OF THE WORLD'S E e Other volumes now ready or in progress present all the 


paintings of—Raphael (paintings and frescoes), Michel- 
angelo (paintings and sculpture), Vermeer, Bruegel, van 
Eyck, Masaccio, Giotto, Caravaggio and many more great 
masters. 


GREATEST PAINTERS 


CONTAINS OVER 
19,000 
PAGE-SIZE 


REPRODUCTIONS IN 
VIVID MONOCHROME 


“_ since we cannot visit the originals of the great 
masters scattered all over the world...survey work 
in its entirety...this compendium is a boon.” 








AND GLOWING SATURDAY REVIEW 
FULL COLOR I ny 
* | THE COMPLETE LIBRARY of WORLD ART 
EDITED BY „SETE 


FOUR DISTINGUISHED | (©) Sr ra Na INC. 
SCHOLARS AND (<a E . A 36 
ART AUTHORITIES | NES 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT 


Please send me the first volume of The Com- 


THE WORLD: | plete Library of World Art on 10-day free trial, 
Professor along with a free brochure describing entire 

James Grote Van Derpool series. If at the end of 10 days I am not perfectly 
Formerly delighted with the first volume of the Library, 


I can return it and owe nothing, pay nothing. 
Otherwise I need remit, not the regular retail 
price of $3.95 per volume, but the Charter Mem- 
ber’s discount price of only $3.50 per volume 

plus postage. As a Charter Member, I under- 
| stand that I’ll be sent one new volume every 


Associate Dean of the | 
Columbia University 
School of Architecture 
in New York | 


Sir John Rothenstein 
Director of the 


month at the same discount price; I can discon- 
Tate Gallery : ee E 
; tinue anytime; I am under no obligation to 
in London, England “ai 
accept a minimum number of volumes. 
; Professor 
Gian Alberto Dell'Acqua 
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Brera Gallery in Milan, (Please Print) 


Director of the 
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Don't Promise What 
You Can't Delive 


dd YS 
Julian P. Van Winkle S 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 





Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 











“I love a rooster," Josh Bill- 
ings used to say, ‘‘for two 
things: the crow what's in him, 
and the spur what's on him to 
back up the crow." 


For the past ten years these 
little columns have contained 
some fairly persistent crowing 
about the uniquely satisfying 
flavor of our old-fashioned sour- 
mash bourbon. 


But only if you have critically 
savored our famous OLD 
FITZGERALD can you really know 
if the “‘spur’’ in its flavor backs 

J up my crow. 

One of our customers writes, 
— "When I have a social glass 
I don't want a 'panty waist 
whiskey, I enjoy the robust 
flavor of OLD FITZGERALD.” 


And it is true that, starting 
with our secret family recipe to 
the far-distant day of final aging, 
our bourbon is made solely for 
our friend and others like him 
who want to taste their whiskey. 


But there are those who don't! 
If you are one who seeks the 
‘meek and mild," our OLD 

ERALD may be a bit too 
vigorous for your taste. 


Yet this you'l never know 
until you try. To you I recom- 
mend the open-mindedness of 
the old vaudevillian who, asked 
if he played the violin, invari- 
ably replied: “Don’t know, I've 
never tried! 

It may well be that after your 
first bottle of OLD FITZGERALD 
the blandness of your present 
whiskey may be so pale on your 
palate that you will join an inner 
circle of Bourbon Elite who have 
made Old Fitz the final choice 
of their mature tastes. 


If you will make this honest 
_test, then write and tell me if 
my *'crow"' has been too loud, or 
—if you find it so, not loud 
enough, — I will return the favor 
by sending you our patented 
"Proof-Selector" jigger which 
measures out the desired amount 
of flavor from your bottle of 
OLD FITZGERALD. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
Ins 











Report on Finland 


mainly to ensure the re-election of 
Kekkonen as President, or, rather, 
to continue to disrupt and suppress 
the Social Democratic Party. It is 
not that the Agrarians are acceptable 
to the Communists, but that the 
Social Democrats are a positive 
menace. Finland's Communists, the 
People's Democratic League, for a 
long time the largest political party, 
are well organized and well financed. 
Finns do not hate Communists, and 
they do not hate Russians except as 
agents of Russian imperialism. The 
Peoples Democratic League con- 
stitutes a permanent bridgehead for 
the Kremlin in Finland. 


The Social Democrats threaten 
this bridgehead. Having social and 
economic aims somewhat similar to 
those of the Communists but very 
different political objectives, they 
appear to be the one party which 
could bring about the withering 
away of the Finnish Communists. 


With the re-election of Kekkonen, 
the issue was postponed and the 
crisis passed. Compared with it the 
Youth Festival in Helsinki from July 
29 to August 6 was merely an annoy- 
ance, one of the numerous social 
obligations of neighborliness. Yet 
the festival provides an interesting 
study of young people in general and 
Finns in particular. After three 
years of preparation and an expendi- 
ture of some $25 million by its 
Eastern backers, the festival was not 
a great success. 


Finns behaving like Finns 


Of course, young people, wherever 
they get together, will have a noisy, 
gay time. Some 10,000 came to 
Finland in national costumes, or duf- 
fle coats and sandals, Castro beards, 
and hairdos inspired by yaks. They 
bunked in ships or on school floors 
or in campgrounds especially fenced 
off for them. Riots and tear gas and 
truncheons only added spice to the 
ceremonies. 


Many delegates were surprised 
by the hostility of the Finns. The 
Finns had not asked to hold this 
festival; they had tried in every way 
they could to back out. Student 
groups other than the Communists 
had vigorously protested this viola- 
tion of their neutrality; failing this, 
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they agreed on nonparticipation. 
Members of the government had 
made speeches raising ‘‘grave 
doubts." But after the notes of last 
year and the agreements in Novosi- 
birsk, it became clear that the gov- 
ernment would have to give official 
welcome to the festival, if only to 
remain neutral. Newspaper editors 
would not print anything against 
the festival — they would not print 
anything at all. 


Tear gas did make the headlines. 
It had never before been used in 
Finland, and the people were 
shocked and humiliated. There was 
talk of ‘‘Cossacks riding in the 
streets." Trouble began during the 
opening evening rally in the square 
near the Olympic stadium. Thou- 
sands of delegates were there, and 
thousands of onlookers. In the mid- 
dle of the ceremonies someone 
started singing the Finnish national 
anthem, and this, seized on by the 
crowd, drowned out the loudspeak- 
ers. Festival organizers, trying to 
restore a peace-loving silence, were 
assailed by rocks and sticks and 
bottles. Then the police arrived, 
and the rally was dispersed. 


While the Communist press ac- 
cused the United States of organizing 
the demonstrations and West Ger- 
man frovocateurs and Finnish die- 
hards of ‘‘feeding whiskey to hooli- 
gans," it was quite clear after three 
nights of rioting and the jailing of 
some sixty persons that the reactions 
were unorganized. Finns were sim- 
ply behaving like Finns. 


There were, of course, hoodlums 
having fun in Helsinki and refugees 
from Eastern countries having their 
say. There were defections across 
the border into Sweden. And there 
were also well-organized anti-festival 
groups. A large Dutch and Swiss 
contingent came to protest all nu- 
clear tests and stayed to run a popu- 
lar nightclub on a ship in Helsinki 
harbor; the Americans had an ex- 
hibit at the Ateneum — *'paintings 
of rags and moult in the best new 
tradition"; books were given away 
by the thousands; and two jazz clubs 
were at work, it seemed, nonstop. 
Finnish students booked full hotel 
rooms and youth hostels; they mis- 
directed festival buses; they set up 
and ran a special newspaper, printed 
in three languages, to counter the 
propaganda of the political meetings. 
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COLLEGES. The one you see above is 
named after St. Edmund, who taught 
at Oxford 750 years ago. Useful hint: 
tip a college servant (or "scout") 
50 cents and ask him to be your guide. 





79 Visitors Guide 


to | Oxford 


Oxford has 31 colleges, 3 museums, 
2 theatres, friendly old inns, the small- 
est cathedral in England and one 


highly suspect unicorn’s horn.” 


*Some unromantic scientists say it’s a whale's tusk. 





STROLLING. Best way to see Oxford is 
to stroll. Try the “Water Walks” of 
Magdalen College, the pathy ay on 


top of the old city wall, or the re- 
markable garden of St. John's. 








BROWSING. The library of Merton 
College is the oldest in the world. It 
has been collecting books for 600 
years, Note the chains— relics of the 


book-starved past. 





PUNTING. Do what Lewis Carroll used 
to do. Explore Oxford's two willow- 
tickled rivers by punt. It's à wonder- 
ful way to picnic. Oxford is about two 
hours from London—by car or train, 


DINING. T his is the hall of Christ Church, 
Henry VIII dined here, Another col- 
lege has an annual boar's head dinner to 
honor a student who choked a charging 
boar with a copy of Aristotle. 





CHOIRS. At sunrise every May Day morn- 


ing, the choristers of Magdalen sing from 
the college tower. Oxford’s choirs are 
famous. You can hear them most eve- 
nings in the college chapels. 


SCHOLARS. The first scholars came to 

Oxford in the 12th century. Cardinal 

Wolsev, Thomas More and John Wes- 
ley were educated there. William Penn, 
Shelley and Gibbon were expelled. 
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HIGH JINKS. May is a lively month in 
Oxford. Colleges compete in boat 
races during Eight's Week. And the 
cricket season is under way. Spring 
temperatures are ideal for sightseeing. 


For free illustrated folder on Oxford, see your travel agent or write Box 436, British Travel Association. 
In New York—680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles—612 So. Flower St.; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle St.; In € anada—151 Bloor Street West, Torong. 








Ask your dentist. 


New Squibb Broxodent brushes the 
way he wants you to...thoroughly...because 
it does it automatically. 


Know what causes as Many 
dental problems as fudge and choc- 
olate éclairs? Inadequate brushing. 
Your dentist will tell you most 
people simply don’t bother to 
brush their teeth properly. 

Broxodent, the automatic-action 
toothbrush introduced by the 
Squibb Division of Olin, is designed 
to change all this. Broxodent does 
the work for you. Used regularly, it 
helps care for your 
teeth and gums the 


dren become better brushers. And 
they enjoy doing it. 
The Broxodent brush cleans with 
a constant, up-and-down motion of 
60 strokes per second. It’s small 
enough to get at hard-to-reach sur. 
faces, front, back, behind. And it 
leaves your gums with a tingling, 
refreshed sensation. Broxodent 
is safe, pleasant and easy to use 
With Broxodent, it’s not likely the 
family will neglect 
their teeth. In fact 


way your dentist "WV it can help save m: 
wants you to. With aD | el lions of molars. 

Broxodent, even chil- Ask your dentist. 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORI 
CHEMICALS « INTERNATIONAL * METALS * ORGANICS * PACKAGING * SQUIBB * WINCHESTER-WESTER? 


The Burgemeester of The Hague invites you to help open 
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Holland's Parliament this September 


BU YEAR on the third Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, a spectacle unfolds in The Hague, 
seat of the Netherlands government. On that day, 
Holland's Parliament is officially opened. 

Burgemeester H.A.M.T. Kolfschoten, Mayor of 
The Hague, invites you to join the Dutch people 
in celebrating the historic event this Fall. 

If your heart beats faster at the sight of pranc- 
ing horses, at the rat-a-tat of drums, at arm- 
swinging troops, come to Holland in September. 

See Queen Juliana ride from her palace in a 
golden coach, her escort, the resolute soldiers of 
Holland. Watch the procession wend through the 
ancient gates to the Hall of Knights, where Her 


Majesty addresses her Parliament. 

There's so much for vou to see and do in Hol- 
land. Meet van Gogh, Rembrandt, and other 
masters at the many museums. Watch diamond 
cutters at work in Amsterdam. See the world- 
renowned Edam and Gouda cheeses go to mar- 
ket. Cruise Holland's canals. Go antique hunting. 

Come to Holland this year. The friendly Dutch 
are expecting you. Especially Burgemeester 
Kolfschoten of The Hague, who has a memento 
Of your visit awaiting you at his tourist office. 

For literature and information, see your travel 
agent, or write to the Netherlands National Tour- 
ist Office, 605 5th Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





The Queen on her way to the Ridderzaal. In this Hall of Knights, William the Silent laid the foundation for Holland's democratic way of life. 
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Report on Finland 


But the real coup de grâce was 
delivered by the unknowing left 
hand of Russia. It came on the 
next to the last day of the festival, 
when the Soviets began a new series 
of nuclear tests. Suddenly the wind 
of reality blew through the meeting 
halls, and the shamefaced secretary 
of the organizing committee found 
himself tearing up placards protest- 
ing all tests, by East or West. Vividly 
turned into truth were the words of 
an Asian delegation which had 
walked out of a political meeting 
because ‘“‘youth was being system- 
atically exploited for purposes of 
cold war politics." 


Probably the festival was a good 
thing. Few delegates could have 
missed seeing the glittering shops of 
Helsinki or failed to notice the 
uncowering ways of the Finns. They 
must have learned something about 
what it is to be a small country, 
neutral, astride the Iron Curtain, 
and still alive and kicking. 


Finland faces east and west 


Delegates would be mistaken if 
they assumed that Finnish neutrality 
was merely the product of geography 
and the bitter lessons of history. It 
is profoundly psychological as well. 
There are no hitchhikers in Finland. 
One often sees men walking the 
long forest roads from one job to the 
next, packing their gear on their 
backs, but no man turns around to 
see who is coming, and no man will 
humble himself to his thumb. ‘The 
same is true of the man up to his 
elbows in the workings of a broken- 
down car. He neither asks for help 
nor expects it. He does not even 
look up. 


The nation itself reacts in much 
the same way. Yet in political and 
economic affairs Finnish neutrality 
is based on a total paradox: in 
foreign policy Finland asks only to 
be left strictly alone to go its own 
way as best it can; and in economics 
Finland has one foot planted firmly 
in the East, and one inextricably in 
the West. For the moment, Fin- 
land is prosperous, its arts flourish, 
its clean, bright architecture is re- 
nowned, its books and bookstores 
are probably unrivaled, its children 
are well clothed and happy, and the 
names of its designers — Wirkkala, 
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Report on Finland 


Poutila, Sarpaneva, and others — 
are chanted in the civilized world 
like incantations to excellence. 


The heavy debt of war repara- 
tions demanded by Russia in 1944 
has been turned into a valuable 
resource. The wholly new industries 
required of Finland — shipbuilding, 
wire-rope manufacture, copper prod- 
ucts, instruments and tools — have 
diversified its economic base and 
now account for 20 percent of its 
export trade. In its traditional ex- 
port industries Finland has not only 
regained its former markets for raw 
wood, pulp, paper, and lumber, but 
has supplemented these with new 
processed wood products — card- 
board, fiberboard, wallboard, pre- 
fabricated houses. 


It is only eleven years since Fin- 
land shook off its war debt to Russia. 
In that short time it has become one 
of the fifteen most prosperous nations 
in the world. Its recovery, if less 
showy than that of West Germany, 
is even more remarkable, for it had 
to be begun and carried out without 
Marshall aid. Yet, as the Finns well 
know, prosperity is a kind of trap. 
More than almost any other coun- 
try, Finland depends upon foreign 
trade. One quarter of its per capita 
income is earned through exports. 
And here the paradox still abides: its 
exports are strictly divided — metal 
products to the East, wood products 
to the West. ‘There is little ma- 
neuvering Finland can do. If it is 
to keep its standard of living it must 
go with both East and West. 


The Common Market 


The present impetus for a Com- 
mon Market in Europe, valuable as 
it may be for some countries, creates 
a special new dilemma for Finland. 
It cannot join because of its agree- 
ments with Russia, and it cannot 
stay out without risking the loss of its 
best customers, England and Ger- 
many. 


Some time ago Khrushchev gener- 
ously conceded that Finland had to 
develop its markets in the West. He 
further agreed that it could become 
an associate member of the European 
Free Trade Area (EFTA), provided 
this did not change Russia's status as 
"*most favored nation" and provided 





such association did not involve 
membership in a supranational or- 
ganization. 


It is not yet clear how far the 
EFTA and EEC countries will go in 
establishing a Common Market, or 
whether Great Britain will be a part 
of it, or how much organization such 
an association will involve. But if a 
Common Market comes to Europe, 
the simplest administrative machin- 
ery must inevitably grow into pan- 
European institutions — toward the 
much-discussed federation of Europe. 


Thus, the Finns will have to wait 
and see and make whatever moves 
are possible. It seems unlikely that 
their country will be moved many 
"inches nearer to the West." Logic 
would say that little by little this 
resourceful and energetic people will 
be incorporated into the Soviet eco- 
nomic empire. Logic would say 
that, despite occasional outbursts of 
suspicion, this is Russia's friendly 
strategy. Yet the Finns would not be 
impressed. Their very existence over 
the past forty-five years is a cool 
smile in the face of logic. 
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E. a long time, this storybook kingdom on the 
roof of the world between India and Tibet had 
been spared violence. The only casualties in the 
quiet years were minor and not the result of armed 
clashes. Overzealous searchers for the yetis, or 
Abominable Snowmen, which by legend inhabit 
the Himalayas, would sometimes sprain an ankle. 
An occasional mountain climber, attempting to 
scale Mount Everest or one of the other foreboding 
peaks, would break a leg or be overcome with 
altitude sickness. A few tourists, visiting the valley 
towns of Katmandu, Bhadgaon, and Patan, ac- 
quired stiff necks gazing at the ubiquitous temple 
carvings that can only be described as porno- 
graphic by Western standards. Nepalese explain 
them and their vivid coloring by saying that their 
goddess of lightning is a virgin and that if she sees 
the carvings, she will be scared away. 


Against this background of years of tranquillity, 
the past twelve months have been chaotic. Rebel 
raids occurred daily and slackened only when 
the China-India border war flared nearby. By 
the end of 1962 more than two hundred Nepalese 
had lost their lives in the domestic fighting. 


Buffer state 


Politically, recent months have been marked by 
efforts on Nepal's part to move away from tradi- 
tional dependence on India and to seek friendly 
ties with China. Communist China welcomed this 
shift in Nepalese policy but seemed to have plans 
of its own for the area. Last summer, Radio 
Peiping called for a Himalayan Mongoloid Fed- 
eration, to include Nepal and the semi-autono- 
mous states of Sikkim and Bhutan, as well as 
Tibet. This would give expansionist China both a 
suitable buffer with India and boundaries similar 
to those at the height of past Chinese dynasties. 


India, Russia, Communist China, Britain, and 
the United States all have embassies and aid 
programs operating in Nepal. But in this nation 
with a population of about 9.5 million and an 
area of 54,000 square miles, it is the competition 
between India and China that matters. 
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NEPAL 


Nepal’s primary ethnic elements are Mongo- 
lians, who migrated to Nepal by way of Tibet, 
Sikkim, Assam, and northern Bengal, and Indo- 
Aryans from the Indian plains and the sub- 
Himalayan areas west of Nepal. India has made 
a large contribution to Nepal's development, but 
in view of the developing situation, it perhaps 
should have done more. China claims that histori- 
cally the Himalayan states were linked to it and 
that British imperialist expansion in India severed 
the ties and set the areas up as semi-autonomous 
buffers relying on India. Nepal's King Mahendra 
began wooing the Chinese as animosity toward 
India mounted in his own country. 


Hostility toward India 


In 1950 India's independence movement had 
fired Nepalese patriots to rise up against the rana 
regime. King Tribhuvan was smuggled from the 
palace where he was under virtual house arrest 
and flown to New Delhi. Soon he was able to 
return, triumphantly, as the rightful ruler of 
Nepal. The Ranas were chopped down to size 
and retained an understandable hatred for all 
things Indian. 


From 1952 onward, India speeded development 
of Nepal. The Indians built roads, bridges, irriga- 
tion dams, power stations, hospitals, and com- 
munications facilities. As Americans have discov- 
ered, however, donor nations can become re- 
sented, and Indians were so tactless in giving their 
aid that great hostility was aroused. The King 
died in a Switzerland hospital in 1955, and his 
son Mahendra had ideas of his own that differed 
from his father's vision of democracy. 


Open anti-Indian feelings came to the surface in 
1960, when King Mahendra dismissed the elected 
government and assumed personal power. Former 
Premier B. P. Koirala was thrown in a Katmandu 
prison, where he remains today. India was 
shocked by these developments. Nehru called 
them a “‘setback to democracy," which may have 
been true but was tactless in view of the growing 
anti-Indian feeling fanned by the deposed ranas. 
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Report on Nepal 


The King envisaged an eventual 
return to democracy and has allowed 
elections to village and city pancha- 
yats, or councils. New Delhi remains 
cold to his genuine efforts, however, 
and Nepalese cannot understand 
this since India recognizes other dic- 
tators, including Nasser and Ayub 
Khan. The King and his followers 
were further riled when India gave 
asylum and, seemingly, support to 
ousted politicians of the Congress 
Party, who fled to Calcutta and set 
up a government in exile under 
former Deputy Premier General 
Subarna Shamsher. India’s news- 
papers began boosting this group’s 
"liberation movement" and its plan 
to oust the King and restore democ- 
racy. 


en Wooing the Chinese 


With these events as a back- 
ground, King Mahendra began in 
earnest to woo the Chinese, who 
were already a step ahead of him in 
exploiting and agitating the situa- 
tion. The King's announcement in 
October, 1961, that the Chinese 
would build a road linking Kat- 
mandu with Kodari (70 miles to the 
northeast), which is already linked 
by unpaved road to the Tibetan 
capital of Lhasa, took India by sur- 
prise. The project, to be completed 
by 1966, will include the training of 
Nepalese in road-building skills. 


India feels the road opens not only 
Nepal to penetration from China 

but India as well. There is a road 
| built by the Indian Army linking 
, Katmandu with Raxaul on the In- 
| dian border. India was angered by 
the fact that it was not consulted on 
the project, which by treaty it had 
a right to be, and also because the 
project meant that another two to 
three hundred Chinese road builders 
would be allowed in Nepal to spread 
propaganda as well as gravel. About 
this time, General Subarna Sham- 
shers rebel group from Calcutta 
began making raids across the bor- 
der, signaling a general breakdown 
of order in south Nepal. 





As a countermeasure, King Ma- 
hendra undertook a ‘“‘get to know 
the people" tour early last year, con- 
centrating on the southeastern Terai, 
or farming district, which was a 
former stronghold of the ousted 
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strangers 
are honored 


guests 


luis legends and true-life stories are 

- rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 

- heartedly given and gracefully accepted. 

- When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 

- became an honored guest of the house. The 

tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 

. day. The people of India wish to welcome 

- visitors from other lands, and to share with 

them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 

- life. To make it easier for you to meet them 

. a special program has been developed. 

- — The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 
course, costs nothing. Let's say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 

. or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 

- Before you leave for India, call upon the 

. Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco; 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 

- Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 

- or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 

- bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 

. dian friends from a list of persons who 

- will be looking forward to welcoming you 

- in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

Once in India, meet with your new 

friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 

_ will meet other members of their family, 

- exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 

- lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 

the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or à cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
you, proud of their country and their tra- 
ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today's world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 
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Report on Nepal 


Congress Party. In February, at the 
town of Jnakpur, an attempt was 
made on the life of the King when a 
homemade bomb was thrown at 
his car. Suspects were arrested, but 
accomplices were believed to have 
fled to India, joining other exiles. 


In April, the King went to New 
Delhi for a meeting with Prime 
Minister Nehru, and a communiqué 
signed by the leaders announced 
that a joint Indian-Nepalese com- 
mittee would investigate rebel raids 
on request of either party. Nepal 
insisted that the raids took place 
from Indian territory, while India 
claimed just as emphatically that 
they originated within Nepal. In 
fact, the 600-mile border between 
the two was almost impossible to 
police. Three joint inquiries were 
held after April, but they did not 
satisfy either side. 


A serious incident occurred on 
September 29 at Raxaul, the busy 
Indian border town and the gateway 
to Nepal. A band of Nepalese re- 
portedly entered the town and fired 
on residents, killing five. The Nepal 
government blamed the raid on 
Nepalese rebels ‘‘stationed in In- 
dian border towns." Indian crowds 
subsequently threatened Indian 
transport operators, and goods des- 
tined for Nepal were held up for 
a week in a blockade which severely 
disrupted the Nepalese economy and 
demonstrated the country's eco- 
nomic dependence on India, and 
added to the ill feeling between the 
two countries. 


Second thoughts about China 


King Mahendra was threatening 
to take India’s **encouragement" of 
the border raids to the United Na- 
tions when China began its massive 
attacks on the Indian border in 
October. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
had been subtly agitating the situa- 
tion within Nepal and taking advan- 
tage of the strained relations be- 
tween India and Nepal. Speaking 
in Peiping on October 5, on the first 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Chinese-Nepalese boundary treaty, 
Communist China’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Chen Yi said the Chinese people 
would come to the aid of Nepal if 
Nepal was attacked by a foreign 
power. 


The Katmandu-Peiping cordiality 
was increased by a spirited United 
Nations speech by the Nepalese 
delegate on behalf of Communist 
China’s admission. ‘The delegate’s 
statement that the Tibetan issue is 
closed since *^Tibet has always been 
thought of as part of China" was 
welcomed by China, but caused 
rumblings domestically and in New 
Delhi. There are thousands of Ti- 
betan refugees in Nepal. Some of 
them have told Western correspon- 
dents that their numbers are infil- 
trated with Communist China's 
agents on missions of subversion. 


When the Sino-Indian war be- 
came intense in late October and 
early November, the Nepalese ap- 
parently had second thoughts about 
playing power politics. General Su- 
barna Shamsher called off his libera- 
tion crusade for the duration. King 
Mahendra denied that he had been 
playing off the two giant neighbors 
against each other. Nepal went on 
record warning both China and 
India to stay clear of its territory. 


The King's domestic program 


Domestically, King Mahendra has 
shown little inclination to relax his 
own tight grip on the country. 
Early in December, with an eye on 
the Sino-Indian situation, he an- 
nounced that the state of emergency 
in Nepal would be extended for one 
year. On December 17 he an- 
nounced a new constitution, but it 
failed to provide for the broad 
participation in government that op- 
position elements had hoped for. 


Agricultural reform continues to 
be Nepal's most immediate need. 
The country's second Three-Year 
Economic Plan, begun in July last 
year, provides for an increase in 
agricultural productivity through 
planning and shifting from tradi- 
tional to modern farming methods. 
Out of the total population of 9.5 
million, it is estimated that 8 million 
draw their livelihood from some 6 
million arable acres. With this 
small per-capita area of land, agri- 
cultural extension has been given 
priority. An Israeli agricultural ex- 
pert has been advising the govern- 
ment on the resettlement of landless 
peasants. 


In the central valley, wheat, corn, 
buckwheat, millet, barley, sugar- 
cane, and a variety of vegetables are 
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Report on Nepal 


grown. ‘Tea, cotton, and tobacco 
are cultivated in the hot southern 
plains, while the temperate foothills 
yield a variety of fruits. Favored by 
a profusion of flowers, beekeeping 
is an important cottage industry. 


The highlight of Nepal’s 1962- 
1963 budget is its emphasis on mo- 
bilization of internal resources. Tax- 
ation has risen to its highest level in 
the country’s history — until a few 
years ago there were no taxes at all 
in Nepal — and this has added to 
the political unrest. 





Cold-war battleground 


Nepal today is fast becoming a 
major cold-war battleground. For- 
eign assistance comes from both 
blocs and is made more interesting 
by the competition between Russian 
and Chinese efforts on the Com- 
munist side. In the past year, for 
example, several foreign-aid proj- 
ects have been undertaken or com- 
pleted. The Indian-assisted Phewa- 
tal Dam in Pokhara and the Tika 
Bhairab irrigation project were fin- 
ished early last year. The United 
States completed installation of a 
1500-line telephone system in the 
Katmandu Valley. 


Work began on Soviet-aided fac- 
tories to produce sugar and ciga- 
rettes. Two other Soviet projects, 
the Panauti hydroelectric plant and 
a hospital in Katmandu, are nearing 
completion. A cultural program 
with the Soviet Union has also been 
instituted. China's main efforts have 
been in surveying and other pre- 
liminary work on the Katmandu- 
Kodari road, which will open Nepal 
to new trade opportunities with 
Tibet. Nepal also signed a trade 
treaty recently with Pakistan and 
has been inquiring about barter 
deals with Japan, the Philippines, 
France, and Italy. 


As in other capitals, the Chinese 
Communists stick close to their em- 
bassy in Katmandu and avoid frater- 
nization with other diplomats, in- 
cluding Russians, who gather often 
at parties or around the fireplace at 
the Hotel Royal, which is managed 
by a Russian expatriate. However, 
the Chinese have begun a program 
of exchanges, and several Nepalese 
delegations have visited Peiping. 
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4 republic of Senegal, lying at the extreme 
western tip of Africa, where the continent bulges 
out into the Atlantic and then curves in sharply 
toward the equator, is in many ways typical of 
the new West African nations. It is poor and it is 
ambitious, and it shares common problems with 
the multitude of new states which have sprung to 
life since 1959, 


If the visitor steams into Dakar, Senegal’s mod- 
ern capital, from the sea, his first sensation is 
surprise. A huge, sleek hotel looms up above the 
cliffs ten miles from the city. Farther on, apart- 
ment buildings dominate the plateau on which 
the new city is built. A short drive around Dakar 
confirms the initial impression. The banks have 
electric-eye doors; American cars speed through 
the streets; handsome villas dot the lovely corniche 
road along the sea; Parisian-style cafés line the 
main streets; and Time magazine is on sale. 


In fact, Dakar looks like a very comfortable 
place to live. For most of the French and for the 
various embassy officials, for African politicians 
and for well-heeled visitors, it is. There are several 
tennis clubs, and there are sailing regattas. The 
stores stock Pernod, Scotch, American cigarettes, 
and fashionable clothes. The lovely sand beach at 
N’Gor is filled with laughing girls in bikinis. 
There are wonderful restaurants, comfortable 
movie houses, and horse shows occasionally on 
Sundays. 


Few white people are interested in the squalor. 
They do not see the sprawling medina where the 
Dakarois live, the rows of tumbledown shacks, the 
sewage flowing in ditches along the street, and the 
carefully apportioned daily ration of rice. Nor 
are they concerned that the average Senegalese 
annual income is about $240. To the whites, both 
resident and transient, this means only that they 
can get a houseboy for less than two dollars a day 
and have a car washed for twenty cents. 


Yet the animosity that one would expect on 
both sides of the color line is conspicuously absent. 
Few Africans resent the French who have re- 
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mained in Dakar. To the Senegalese, the French- 
man has been here for a long time, and he con- 
tinues to need houseboys and to have his car 
washed; and the African’s life is an entirely sep- 
arate one. The Frenchman, on the other hand, 
resents the African only when the latter invades 
the former’s world, the world of offices and par- 
ties and dominance. The French find it hard to 
believe they are no longer masters here; to their 
minds, West Africa would collapse without French 
financial and technical assistance and direction. 
Consequently, the African’s efforts at self-govern- 
ment are ridiculed. Otherwise, the Frenchman 
prides himself on the way he gets along with the 
African, with the boy and the marketwoman and 
the fatou who does the washing. 


The Africans are, indeed, likable. In Dakar the 
women of the predominant group, the Ouolof 
(pronounced wool-off), are coquettish and exotic. 
They clothe themselves in colorful robes and head- 
dresses, wear gold jewelry, and carry themselves 
stiffly erect and proud. With their babies wrapped 
on their backs, they walk the streets as if they own 
them. They joke with white women at the mar- 
kets, and they push flowers at the tourist. The 
Ouolof men are hard pressed to support their 
wives, and many men take several jobs to keep 
their several wives in robes and jewels. Thus, the 
women parade through the teeming streets and 
the men sweat through their jobs, and the boule- 
vards swarm with life, both African and French. 


At night, however, the center of the city is de- 
serted, except for a few cafés and movie houses. 
The Africans troop back, on foot and in rickety 
cars rapides, to their medina, the maze of narrow 
streets and bidonvilles on the edges of the city. 
There, dinner is a bowl of rice, perhaps with some 
fish, and the nightly entertainment is the tam-tam, 
dancing to the infectious rhythm of the drums. 


The student elite 


Five miles from the center of the city is the 
University of Dakar, which was built by France, 
is financed by France, and is run by France. The 
professors, too, are French. The student body, 


with a few exceptions, is drawn from 
all over West Africa. ‘The campus is 
modern, spread over several acres 
on the heights above the sea. In the 
dormitories, the elite of West Africa’s 
youth spend endless hours arguing 
politics, mainly attacking the incum- 
bent government for its conservatism 
and alliance with France. 


These students seem to be sharply 
aware that they are the cream of 
West Africa, and believe that they 
are guaranteed high positions in 
government or business because they 
are all that West Africa can look to, 
aside from the French. But they are 
not content to wait, to be thought of 
as future leaders. Africans, they say, 
can run everything now. They de- 
mand, however, French and Ameri- 
can financial aid as the least that is 
owed to them to compensate for cen- 
turies of exploitation. They spend 
their government scholarship money 
on clothes and radios, since their 
tuition, lodging, and meals are pro- 
vided free. 


In a way, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand their ambition. One need 
only look at the incumbent politi- 
cians to see the good life that these 
students aspire to. Deputies in the 
National Assembly ride through the 
streets in sleek, chauffeured sedans, 
and they live in the fashionable 
quarters of the city. They make 
more than $100 a week in govern- 
ment salary, and they have other 
income as well. Even in the interior, 
local African administrators live in 
comfortable, rambling houses, keep 
several servants, and enjoy the pres- 
tige of high status. 


The patterns of power 


Power patterns in Senegal are 
complex, and the sources of influ- 
ence are many. Senegal is more 
than 85 percent Muslim, and on the 
local level real control lies in the 
hands of the marabout, the Muslim 
leader whose influence goes far be- 
yond the religious sphere. 


The marabout directs the practice 
of Islam in his area. He also collects 
the rents, directs the vote, enforces 
the taxes, and generally runs the 
society. The key to his power is his 
absolute hold over the minds of his 
people; the African Muslim be- 
lieves he cannot get into heaven 
without the marabout’s intercession. 
The marabouts influence, in this 
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respect, is exerted in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of obedience he 
receives. Since he is rich and power- 
ful, he must be courted by any 
aspiring African politician. 


Political power in Senegal is cen- 
tered in the hands of one party, the 
UPS (Union Progressiste Sénéga- 
laise). There are other small par- 
ties, but they offer only token 
opposition. In his last Independence 
Day message, President Léopold 
Sédar Senghor expressed the hope 
that opposition politicians and stu- 
dents would join the UPS, since 
Senegal’s plans for development 
would be hampered by divisive 
efforts. Students at the university 
greeted the statement with jeers and 
insults. 


Economic goals 


The policies of the Senghor gov- 
ernment are easy enough to follow. 
The one phrase constantly heard is 
"development." To achieve his eco- 
nomic goals, Senghor practices a 
policy of close cooperation with the 
French and encouragement of new 
industrial investment. ‘The first 
Four-Year Plan, 1961-1965, out- 
lines bold objectives in the area of 
industrial expansion, road building, 
agricultural development, and ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. 
French assistance is heavily relied 
upon, but private capital is to pro- 
vide 45 percent of the industrial 
growth. To lure this capital, the 


government has written an invest- 


ment code promising substantial tax 
benefits and official encouragement 
to potential foreign investors. 


Despite these ambitious goals, one 
gets the feeling that there are con- 
stant beginnings but few results. 
Commissions are set up, and pilot 
projects are established by the score. 
Yet there is little to attract foreign 
capital. Senegal is a one-crop coun- 
try, the base of the economy being 
peanuts. Aside from this, there is a 
coastal fishing industry that remains 
primitive, one phosphate plant in 
the north, some rice cultivation in 
the south, and little else. The land 
is most unyielding and dry, and 
there are few mineral resources. The 
one real resource is cheap labor, but 
there are practically no skilled work- 
ers or technicians. 
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dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
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read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in eight 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-3 
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Effectively, economic power in 
Senegal remains in French hands. 
Octopus-like trading companies, 
French-owned, spread out from the 
capital cities and into the bush. 
They sell everything from real es- 
tate to ice cream, hardware to life 
insurance, and they carry on most 
of the important commerce in West 
Africa. Their hold is not as oli- 
garchic as it was before indepen- 
dence, but it remains strong. 


Outside the big cities, competi- 
tion cannot get a foothold. Until 
recently these giant companies also 
bought the entire peanut crop, set- 
ting prices and wages according to 
their own intercompany agreements. 
The government has now established 
a cooperative which has in part taken 
over this buying and the processing 
which follows it, but the cooperative, 
though partly government-financed, 
is still largely owned by the French 
companies. French capital continues 
to predominate in almost every com- 
mercial enterprise. 


This French economic hegemony 
is one side of a two-way street. 
Senegal, as a member of the French 
Community, grants France tariff 
and import privileges and subsidies 
which are unavailable to other coun- 
tries; in return, France gives its 
excolony financial and technical 
assistance and buys the peanut crop 
at a price pegged above that of the 
world market. Thus, Senegal sub- 
sists and France retains its prestige 
as the mother country. 


Where Africans have taken over 
administrative positions, the picture 
is often a discouraging one. The 
high-living elected delegates to the 
Assembly pay lip service to their 
public patriotism, but their main 
concern is their bank accounts. In 
the administration, corruption is the 
rule rather than the exception. 
Senegal is fortunate, however, in 
having honest and capable men in 
the top ministerial offices. In the 
lower official echelons, performance 
is often sloppy and graft is common. 
The government is working hard to 
train capable administrators, but 
progress is slow. 


The new middle class 


But Africanization of the civil 
service, as well as of office workers 
and clerks, is inevitable and is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. African bureau- 


crats, businessmen, salesmen, book- 
keepers, mechanics, and small shop- 
keepers are gradually replacing their 
French counterparts. They have 
been trained mainly by the French- 
men they replaced, and they suffer 
from neither the arrogance of the 
university student nor the avarice of 
the high official. The growing in- 
fluence of this African middle class 
can be seen in its expanding pur- 
chasing power, its higher stand- 
ard of living, and in the new housing 
developments that are spreading on 
the outskirts of Dakar. 


In the interior, old habits and 
ideas change slowly. Despite the 
growth of Islam, tribal traditions 
and superstitions continue to domi- 
nate the bush African’s existence. 
But life in the bush has been compli- 
cated since independence. For one 
thing, the authority of the local 
chiefs has been undermined by the 
presence of African government ad- 
ministrators. For another thing, the 
lure of lights and good clothes is at- 
tracting the young people to the city, 
leaving the villages largely to the old 
and the infirm. Moreover, when the 
newly sophisticated boys and young 
women return to their natal home, 
their dissatisfaction gives rise to fre- 
quent family and tribal disputes. 


Improving the villages 


The government is trying to bring 
a better world into the bush. Centres 
d’Animation Rural have been set up 
in several regions of the country. 
Here young men from the villages 
may come and live for ten days or 
two weeks. They are shown how to 
improve the looks of their villages 
and how to take various health pre- 
cautions. 


The graduates of the camp are 
expected to spread their newly ac- 
quired knowledge in their villages, 
but the government is finding it hard 
to lure the villagers away from their 
traditional methods. 


Senegal is therefore a difficult and 
complicated place to understand. 
Perhaps the best evaluation is that 
offered by a Senegalese administra- 
tor in the Ministry of the Interior. 
When asked what he thought about 
his country’s chances for success and 
improvement, he answered cautious- 
ly: “We are black, we have strong 
friends, and we are ambitious. Isn't 
that a good beginning?" 
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Atlantic | Repartee 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


SIR: 

The Atlantic — never a bad publi- 

cation, rarely to be charged with 
mediocrity, and usually excellent — 
has risen to superb heights in its 
.extraordinarily effective, myth-dis- 

pelling issue of January, 1963. I 
wonder if you deliberately selected 

Carl Jung, Murray Friedman, Cecil 
Woodham-Smith, John K. Fair- 
^ bank, Clarence Randall, and John 
Doe for presentation in one issue. 

I used to fancy myself as fairly 

well informed of English and Irish 

affairs, but Cecil Woodham-Smith's 
brilliant and graphic account of the 
Irish famine in the 1840s in *'Ire- 
-land's Hunger, England's Fault?" 
makes me aware of how utterly with- 
out understanding and sympathy I 
was. 

- Clarence Randalls ‘‘When You 
Fire Him" and the anonymous Mr. 
Doe's “The Coming Tax Reform" 
ruthlessly and daringly bang a few 
clichés on the head and turn the 
light on problems which touch every 
one of us. 

Despite the diversity of subject 
matter there is a compelling unity 
of principle in all these articles. 
Whether or not you intended it, you 
have achieved in this issue a re- 
markable little compendium of pro- 
gressivism. My congratulations. 

Jon W. PUTNAM 
Acton, Mass. 


SIR: 

Cecil Woodham-Smith’s arti- 
cle “‘Ireland’s Hunger, England's 
Fault?" is incomparable. It jarred 
me from any sense of complacency. 
For the first time I have been able 
to grasp the significance of the Irish 






potato famine and why the Irish 
hate the English. Finally, this article 
has forever eliminated any further 
interest in the laissez-faire doctrine 
of economics. 


Howarp D. BLANK 
Waynesburg College 
Waynesburg, Penn. 


SIR: 

Your favorable comments in the 
Washington Report in the January 
Atlantic on the President's handling 
of the Cuban crisis are of interest. 

To me the ultimate error in this 
nuclear age is the precipitation of 
war. Mr. Kennedy was prepared to 
commit this error. A number of the 
group that made the final decision, 
I have read, voted to make an air 
strike against Cuba. It appears that 
Mr. Stevenson, in his maturity, 
suggested that there was a more 
reasonable approach to the crisis. 

The area of the American press 
and TYV that I have been exposed to 
has without exception commended 
the President and leveled no criticism 
at those men favoring an air strike. 
The great criticism was against the 
voice of moderation. 

The really frightening thought 
is that in the next crisis the President 
will be “ready and willing" again, 
and next time the results might not 
be so happy. 

RoLAND MCLEAN 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


SIR: 

For many months, as I have read 
the Atlantic, I have been tempted 
frequently to express the views of a 
teen-age reader concerning some of 
the interesting articles that have ap- 
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peared. After reading John Keats's 
"Ask the Man Who Doesn't Own 
One" in the December Atlantic, I 
found it impossible to resist this 
temptation any longer. 

Mr. Keats did an excellent job of 
pointing out the many advantages of 
renting an automobile and answered 
most of the arguments that might be 
raised by the proponents of private 
ownership of the valuable machine. 
However, he failed to consider one 
aspect, perhaps that which is most 
important to many teen-agers and 
countless adults as well — the auto- 
mobile as a symbol of status. 

BERNIE FINKLE 
Newton, Mass. 


SIR: 

Although we live in an area where 
trains are nonexistent and buses 
inadequate, for over ten years we 
have lived quite happily without 
a car. So we were pleased to learn, 
from reading John Keats’s article, 
approximately how much we have 
saved annually. Taxi fares are rea- 
sonable here; the drivers we have 
known are not only excellent drivers, 
but courteous, helpful, and usually 
interesting. We feel a lot safer riding 
in a cab than we do in a private car; 
in very bad weather a cab will bring 
the children from school, and we 
know they are safe. 

Mrs. J. T. REAy 


Taunton, Mass. 


SIR: 

The article “The Coming Tax 
Reform" by John Doe in the January 
Atlantic should be extremely valuable 
in awakening the conscience of our 
legislators and informing the public. 
It is a revealing synopsis of all that 
has been presented concerning the 
inequities in our tax structure, and 
as the conclusions of a lawyer, inti- 
mately involved with the question 
from the standpoint of big business, 
it is truly authoritative. 

The disheartening core of his . 
thesis lies in his statement: ‘‘there 
is no public-interest lobby. . . . 
Even though the necessary effect of 
reducing one group's taxes is to 
thrust that much more of the burden 
of government on all the other tax- 
payers, the millions who foot the bill 
seldom notice, or even know about, 
the change." 

Enlightened or ignorant, how does 
one overcome apathy? 

GEORGE HELLER, M.D. 
Englewood, N. F. 
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To make any evening more memorable, serve the world's 

finest Creme de Menthe. De Kuyper also offers Creme de 
Cacao, Blackberry Flavored Brandy and twenty other famous 
flavors made in the U.S.A. to original Dutch formulas.. 





Welcome. 


The Place de la Concorde is scrubbed and gleam- 
ing. The sommelier of a 4 star restaurant says it will 
be a great wine year. And the provinces report the 
geese look extra fat. For the first time since Louis left, 


Versailles is dazzling in candlelight. And the Louvre 
has 26 new halls filled with dramatic antiques. We've 
turned a lot of picturesque castles into charming 
inns for you and opened a lot of new hotels. We've 





even planted flowers all the way from Paris to Nice 
so we'll be coming up roses. In other words, we hope 
you'll have a wonderful time. If there's anything we 
can do, any literature you need, just write Dept. AM-A 


Box #221, New York 10. Or see your French Govern: 
ment Tourist Office in New York, Chicago, Beverly 
Hills, San Francisco, Miami, Montreal. Or see your 
own travel agent. We'll all help you in every way. 





Extra rust protection — more proof that 
Ford-built bodies are better built! 


Harmtul effects of winter's slush and salt are prevented by the quality engineering of today's Ford-built cars. Vital parts of galvanized steel (shown in yellow 
Here are just a few of the ways Ford Motor Company, a pioneer in rust protection on this unitized body) resist rust 2 to 3 times 


longer than ordinary steel. Factory-applied 
undercoat deadens sound, protects against rust. 


safeguards vour 
investment by the use of unique manufacturing techniques and special rust-resistant materials. More 
reasons why Ford-built cars last longer, need less care, keep their value better. 


Critical areas such as whecl openings and behind 
headlights are sprayed with a primer that's ap- 
proximately 90% concentrated zinc. Every nook 
and cranny gets careful rust protection. 
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Rust-free materials are used widely. Wheel covers 
are chromed stainless steel. Moldings, aluminum 
or stainless steel. Grilles, aluminum or chromed 
metal even exterior screws are stainless steel. 
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Baked-in protection goes 4 coats deep. First, 2 coats 
of rust-fighting primer, then 2 coats of gleaming, 
chip-resistant enamel are baked on to lock in 
the lustre for longer-lasting beauty. 


Mufflers are aluminized. Mufllers on Ford-built cars 
outlast ordinary mufflers 2 to 3 times. They're 
made of fully aluminized steel, or aluminized- 
plus-stainless steel. 
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How to baffle wheel spray. Ford-built cars have 
ballles in fender wells. These are designed to 
shield rocker panels and other areas from mud, 
splash and salt. 
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6-step chrome keeps bumpers bright. So bumpers 
wont rust when "bumped," chrome on Ford- 
built cars undergoes a 6-step process. Included: 
copper plating. brass plating, nickel plating. 
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THE GULLIBILITY OF THE NEUTRALS 


sy OSCAR HANDLIN 


“ Neutralism,": says Oscar HANDLIN, “ 


Afro-Asian nalions which desire peace in order to further their own interests.” 


is often described as a policy of nonalignment adhered to by the new 


The i inaccuracy of this description, 


the development of the original concept of neutrality, and the disastrous form it has now taken are poinled up- 


in the following article by Mr. Handlin, an eminent member of the faculty of Harvard and director of its Center 


for the Study of the History of Liberty in America. 


ds old man blinked in bewilderment on the 
television screen. Fatigue showed in the droop of 
his eyelids, in the hesitant choice of words as he 
expressed dismay over the problems before him. 
The Prime Minister of India speculated on the 
meaning of the Red Chinese invasion of his coun- 
try in October, 1962. The camera shifted to 
banner-carrying demonstrators marching through 
a city street, to scrawny volunteers at a recruiting 


státion, to women offering their jewels to the na- : 


tion; then came some old clips of the Dalai Lama, 
Tibet, mountains. 

For almost a decade Nehru Bad refused to be- 
lieve it could happen. In 1954, he had' agreed 


with Chou En-lai’s five principles of Panch Sila ` 


(“peaceful coexistence"), then: had stubbornly 
clung to faith in Communist peaceful intentions 
despite the existing evidence of Korea and Indo- 
china. That same year the Chinese began to build 


a road across territory the Indians claimed, but no ` 


issue was made of it. The seizure of Tibet, the 
crossing of the MacMahon Line, and numerous 
minor provocations were explained away as mis- 
understandings among friends. But the newest 
act of aggression could not be explained away; 
thousands of ill-prepared Indian troops lay dead 
in the passes, and the massive Red armies ground 
ahead as fast as their supplies caught up with 
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them. The brutal reality, the Prime Minister 


explained, had compelled him to shed his former ' 
illusions. **We were getting out of touch with the 


realities of the modern world. We were living i in 
an atmosphere of our own creation.’ 
But his statement revealed that he still had far 


to go in freeing himself of self-deception. He still 


considered the Soviet Union his friend and ex- 
pected aid from it. And he still thought that he 
could find safety in neutralism. E 

A month later, those hopes were only slightly 
faded. By December, the Russian MIGs had not 
yet arrived. “We understand there has been some 
difficulty," the Prime Minister said, “‘but it has 


nothing to do with China." Actually, the- only. 


help that reached the beleaguered Indians came 
from the West; and a painful reconsiderátion of 
past errors became necessary. 

But the fate of India had no perceptible impact 
upon the other uncommitted nations which stub- 
bornly clung to policies that threatened someday 
to expose them also to aggression. Indeed, in 


November there were efforts to draw Pakistan, - 
. theretofore a friend of the West, in the same 


direction. U Thant was no sooner elected Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations than he reason- 
ably called for “a spirit of compromise" but with 
“sive and take on both sides," as if both the 
All rights reserved. 
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United States and the Soviet Union were equally 
prone to aggression. 

As 1962 drew to a close, neutralism, the greatest 
illusion of all, persisted; and few were aware either 
of its true meaning or of its disastrous effects upon 
the hopes for world order. 


IN eeu is often described as a policy of 
nonalignment adhered to by the new Afro-Asian 
nations which desire peace in order to further 
their own interests. Such a description is inac- 
curate on almost every count. Neutralism is 
partisan, European in origin, ideological in char- 
acter, and a threat to the development of that rule 


' of law which is the only hope for a durable peace. 


The neutralism of the past two decades is-far 
removed from the traditional neutrality recognized 


^ in international law. Such states as Switzerland 
and Sweden adopted neutrality as a conscious 


policy out of an unwillingness to become involved 


‘in the nineteenth-century system of alliances. 


They were able to do so because they were small, 
incapable of affecting the existing balance of 
power, and uninterested in expansion. Hence, 
they could stand apart from the struggle for ad- 
vantage of the great nations. 

However, the neutral countries also accepted 
the peculiar obligations of their special status. On 
the one hand, they understood that they had to be 
strong enough to defend themselves and free from 
dependence upon external support; otherwise 
their vulnerability might invite aggression and 
upset the balance of power. On the other hand, 
they understood that they could aspire to no 
positive role in the normal play of international 
politics. They could only be bystanders to de- 
cisions that others made, and they knew that their 
security rested upon a regime of international law. 

The neutralism of the past seventeen years has 
been different from traditional neutrality in every 
respect. It is a doctrine not of small but of great 
states, with populations that run into hundreds of 
millions. The countries that adopted the policy of 
nonalignment were militarily weak and dependent 
upon foreign aid, yet they insisted upon attempting 
to constitute an independent force in international 
affairs. In doing so they generally, if unwittingly, 
threw their weight on the Soviet side. Lacking 
power, the neutrals could act only through ap- 
peals to reason and justice, which only the West 
respected. Meanwhile, the Reds, contemptuous 


-of weakness, operated without fear of restraint 


from this source. 
To understand these attitudes, one must go 
back to the immediate post-war years. Then, 


well before the countries which are now the chief 
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exponents of neutralism achieved independence, 
dissident groups of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Italians formulated the basic ideas of 
neutralism. They did so out of the need for giving 
intellectual respectability to the anti-Americanism 
to. which socialist ideology bound them. 

In England, France, and Italy a significant 
number of intellectuals and politicians had been 
allied in a united front with the Communists 
before 1939. The betrayal of the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact and the attack on Finland disillusioned some 
of them for a few years, but Russia's participation 
in the war reconstituted the antifascist collabora- 
tion, particularly in the resistance movements. 
That experience supplied the background against 
which most of the European non-Communist left 
interpreted the problems of the peace. 

Such men as Harold J. Laski, Richard Cross- 
man, and Aneurin Bevan in England, Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Claude Bourdet in France, Kurt 
Schumacher in Germany, and Pietro Nenni in 
Italy anticipated the development of some form of 
democratic socialism in their own countries; nei- 
ther the Soviet Union nor the United States sup- 
plied them with a model worth emulating. The 
one was reprehensible in its authoritarianism, the 
other in its capitalism. Their efforts were bent 
toward the development of forms that would avoid 
both evils. At home they sought to oust the con- 
servative parties and gradually to transfer owner- 
ship of the means of production to the state. In 
foreign policy, their salient objective was peace 
that would free the energies of men for economic 
reconstruction. 

From that point of view, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union were threats, for each 
seemed ready to plunge the world into another 
conflict that would destroy civilization. Each was 
a great power armed with terrible instruments of 
destruction and ready once more to make Europe 
a battleground. Each, moreover, had its own 
view of the future in terms of which it was ready 
to move aggressively, the one to spread Com- 
munism, the other to preserve capitalism. The 
equal likelihood of danger from both sources 
created a moral parity between the two great 
superpowers. 

For Europeans, reluctant to be piha to either 
extreme, the way to salvation was the creation of a 
third force; the uncommitted countries advancing 
toward democratic socialism were to hold together, 
throw their weight in whichever direction was 
necessary to establish an equilibrium, and thus 
neutralize disruptive tendencies from either the- 
East or the West. 

When these abstract concepts were applied to 
practice between 1945 and 1950, however, there 
were significant differences between the judgments 
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rendered of Soviet and American activities. The 
interpretation of Communist measures was con- 
sistently apologetic, while the United States was 
generally suspected of covert designs upon the 
peace. 

The European neutralists, by then, had had 
extensive experience in explaining away the pe- 
culiarities of the Soviet regime. The pact with 
Hitler was a lapse accounted for by the earlier 
transgressions of France and Britain at Munich. 
The disregard of solemn agreements in Eastern 
Europe after 1945 could similarly. be justified, on 
the grounds of Russian fears of attack from the 
West. The ruthless repressions of the Stalin era 
were either denied altogether as capitalist propa- 
ganda or mildly reproved as the inevitable inci- 
dents of a period of reconstruction. A socialist 
state could not really be anti-Semitic or send its 
people to slave-labor camps. ‘In any case, there 
was a disposition to minimize the importance of 
civil liberties; the well-known omelet could not be 
made without cracking some eggs. Besides, the 
United States was just as bad. Characteristically, 
Harold Laski’s article on civil liberties in the 
Soviet Union in 1946 concluded with an attack 
on the private ownership of American newspapers. 


ie was an amazing gullibility in accepting at . 


face value Soviet professions of concern with peace 
and with the welfare of the working class every- 
where. That a government in power for three 
decades should still require the use of terror to 
maintain itself aroused no disturbing questions in 
the minds of the neutralists of London and Paris. 
In 1936, at the height of the Russian purges and 
famine, Englishmen had read Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb’s ecstatic account of Soviet democracy with 
approval; ten years later, at the height of Stalin's 
terror, they again placed their faith in the Red 
nirvana. Of course, they disapproved of censor- 
ship and the police state, but not enough to shake 
their confidence in the beneficence of Commu- 
nism. The system had improved the lot of the 
Russian people; it would do the same for the 
Czechs and the Poles. Meanwhile, all the peace- 


loving men of the left could join in the condemna-, 


tion of the evils of British and French imperialism. 

The basic belief persisted that Communism was 
only an extreme version of.a general leftist position, 
given to excesses, no doubt, but nevertheless 
progressive in the light of history, which ordained 
a development from the political democracy of 


capitalism to the economic democracy of socialism. | 


The common Marxist rhetoric that many well- 
intentioned writers in Western Europe shared 
with the Reds persuaded them to accept verbal 
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‘assurances that the Soviet Union labored toward 


the same objectives as they, and blinded them to 
the realities of Russian aggressiveness. 

"Their view of history also shaped the attitudes 
of the neutralists toward the United States. The 
capitalist stage in social evolution was drawing to 
a close as internal contradictions widened the gulf 
between the masses and the masters of wealth. 
The capitalists could block off the ascent to so- 
cialism and retain power only by finding other 
people to exploit or by repression. Imperialism 
gave capitalists the resources by which to appease 
the proletariat; fascism supplied the weapons by 
which to cling to control. Either course was a 
threat to peace. 

The United States was, after all, the last strong- 
hold of capitalism. Its intentions, beneath the 
surface appearance of generosity, were essentially 
predatory. The aid it sent across the ocean was by 
no means disinterested, but designed to bring up 
to date an outmoded economic system, to inhibit 
the growth of a just social order, and ultimately to 
establish a permanent colonial relationship by 
which Europe would serve American interests. All 
those packages of food and crates of machinery 
were but means to diffuse the taste for Coca-Cola 
and breakfast cereals and to create a need for 
parts which would add to the mounting profits of 
Yankee corporations whose greed would lead to 
disaster. American aid, wrote Laski in 1947, 
“would lay the foundation for capitalist revival on 
the Continent; that capitalist revival would mean 
counter-revolution; that counter-revolution would 
mean civil war over half of Europe or perhaps 
more; and that civil war might very easily provoke 
a third world conflagration.” 

It was not surprising to find Americans allied . 
with unprogressive causes around the world. 
That the United States in: actuality often took 
stands against colonialism that embarrassed its 
allies seemed less significant than the fact that it 


-had long retained ties with Vichy France and now 


made common cause with dictators in Nationalist 
China, Spain, and Portugal. Did it not follow 
that the regimes it supported in Greece, Turkey, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia were „also fascist in 
inclination? “The model all of us are approach- 
ing,” explained Le Combat, is the police state. 
Moreover, unlike the Russians, who spoke as the 
champions of liberation everywhere, the Ameri- 
cans and their. allies doggedly defended exploita- 
tive colonial empires in many parts of the world. 
Such was the version of world events many Euro- 
pean neutralists accepted. 

Although these Europeans never drifted out of 
the orbit of the West, they were frequently swayed 
by anti-Americanism. Bitter people who had 
suffered through the blitz or bombardment or 
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o German occupation scarcely concealed their re- 
FA sentment of a country which had remained thou- 
de sands of miles away from the fighting. Proud 
A people eagerly wished to believe that the gifts 


m from across the Atlantic, on which they depended, 
ie " were not the products of benevolence but of some 
ulterior selfish intention. 


i Anti-Americanism also moved some conserva- 
D tive nationalists. Right-wing Tories in England, 
P^ some of De Gaulle’s followers in France, and 





: neofascist groups in Italy had reasons of their 
ny own. for disliking the influences that crossed the 
Atlantic. Whatever their source, these emotions 
confirmed the neutralists in the habit of regarding 
every action of the United States with suspicion 
and strengthened the conviction that the two 
great powers were equally dangerous to peace. 
The result was five years of calamitous miscalcu- 
lation. -The Soviet Union maintained an im- 
mense force under arms, while the United States 
. promptly demobilized and formulated a scheme 





ios. -for the control of nuclear weapons, of which it 
ves still had a monopcly. That did not alter the 
"."" ^ impression of American belligerence or of Russian 
2j susceptibility to conciliation. “If war begins 


S .. ^" between China and the United States," said the 
New Statesman in 1950, “the aggressor will not be 
the Communists.” Events.in Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and China, the Marshall and Truman 
plans NATO, the Rosenberg case, and Mc- 
Carthyism were all interpreted in the light of the 
same curious logic. “Yankee Go Home,” scrawled 
across the walls of every European city, expressed 
the pervasive will to believe that if only the 
interlopers from the New World would halt their 
s “phantom crusade against the U.S.S.R.,” then the 
Old World would be able to take care of its own 
| affairs. That the genuine danger came from the 
Lr. East was a fact that did not fit the neutralists’ 
Ee image of the world, and was one, therefore, that 
they resolutely refused to recognize. 
D Fortunately, the neutralists never won power 
in any Western European country. Their greatest 
i^ " strength lay in the Labor and the Social Demo- 
cratic parties, but even there they were a minority, 
useful in criticizing enemies of the center and 
T right, but never given access to office and never 
ae in a position to shape policy. They enjoyed some 
1 popular support immediately after the war, but 
a when American aid stimulated economic recovery 
vemos and growth, their following dwindled, never to be 
7 restored. The rising standard of living enabled 
E Europeans to form their own conclusions about 
the relative merits of their system and of Com- 
munism. As sympathizers for the Soviet Union 
narrowed down to a hard core of committed 
Party members, it became clear that the free world 
could find safety only in common action. After 
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1950, it no longer seemed plausible to argue, as 
did a correspondent in the JVew Statesman, that 
while the North Koreans had been guilty of 
aggression, they were not to be resisted, because 
the result would be ‘“‘restoration of corrupt and 
oppressive oligarchies which happen to suit Amer- 
ican capitalism.” The successive shocks of the 
exposure of the Stalinist dictatorship and of Soviet 
brutality in Hungary further discredited neu- 
tralism. 

Anti-Americanism lingered in Europe as a 
prejudice of aging intellectuals trapped by a 
commitment to old ideas. However much they 
praised the Red Chinese or made a hero of Castro, 
their influence waned steadily. Neutralism as an 
effective political program in Europe was dead 
after 1950, except in Yugoslavia, where it justified 
Tito’s maverick line. 


| ee however, the concept of neutralism, 
sterile in the continent of its origin, was trans- 
planted and flourished in Asia and Africa. India, 
Ghana, Egypt, Burma, and some of the other 
countries that acquired their independence after 
the Second World War proved remarkably recep- 
tive to an idea that had already demonstrated its 
fallacy in Europe.. l 

The movements for national independence in 
Morocco, Egypt, India, Indonesia, and elsewhere 
had been directed against the allies of the United 
States — England, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Portugal. In the course of the struggle, 
the colonial oppressors blurred into a single 
conglomerate target, the hateful image of which 
endured long after independence. By contrast, the 
Soviet Union appeared to be free of the taint of ` 
imperialism and was generally loud in its protesta- 
tions of support for the cause of national liberation. 

The. colonial heritage was thus an important 
factor in shaping an anti-Western orientation in 
the new nations. The gains from Western contacts 
were entirely forgotten; the imperialist past be- 
came a record of unmitigated exploitation. Con- 
cessions, when they came, were taken as a sign 
not of democracy, but of weakness. The contrast 
between the American treatment of the Philip- 
pines or the British withdrawal from Africa and 
the Soviet control over its satellites was not one 
that seemed relevant to the rulers of. Ceylon or 
Indonesia. The issue of imperialism, as it had 
been formulated before 1939, overshadowed every 
other consideration and planted an anti-Western 
bias in the countries that achieved their inde- 
pendence in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The question of color added an emotional pitch 
to their attitudes. The shameful pages in the 


record of the contacts of whites with the yellow’ 


and black people of Asia and Africa could not be 
excised by a few tardy gestures of conciliation. 
The accumulated resentments of many generations 
now fanned the smoldering hatred of the former 
master races. And the fact that the new states 
were still dependent, still needed technical and 
material aid, added to their bitterness. Pride 
-demanded that they too receive aid, not with 
gratitude but with condescension as an obligation 
due them. They had a long account to settle with 
the whites of the West. 

The predisposition to hostility sensitized all of 
them, and the Africans in particular, to develop- 
ments in race relations in the United States. Little 
Rock and the lunch-counter sit-ins were not taken 
for what they were — incidents in a slow evolution 
toward equality. They were rather reminders of 
inequality, of the degradation of slavery, of the 
former masters in their clubs denying the human- 
ity of the Kaffir. In the minds of many Nigerians 
and Ghanaians, Washington and Pretoria fused, 
both centers from which whites, exploited blacks. 

Most of the men who had led the new nations to 
independence were socialists by commitment; and 
the circumstances of their own struggle for freedom 
confirmed their deep-rooted distrust of the Wall 
Street capitalists who they thought controlled 
the governments of the West. Consequently, the 
Soviet Union was exempt from the general oppro- 
brium attached to Europeans, not only because 
its record in the treatment of minority groups was 
little known, but also because it was a general 
article of faith among neutralist leaders that 
prejudice was a phenomenon of capitalism and 
that a socialist society was free of that evil. 

In the two decades before independence, 
Nkrumah, Menon, Nehru, and a good many other 
future leaders of the Asian and African countries 
had spent time in London and Paris, as students or 
as exiles; there they had become involved in the 
left intellectual circles most sympathetic to their 
aspirations for freedom. Laski, the JVew Statesman, 
and the ideologists of the united front were their 
mentors and imbued them with the conviction 
that the causes of liberty and of socialism were 
identical. Interpreting the world in terms of the 
class struggle, the future leaders went back to their 
countries convinced that imperialism was the 
instrument by which the capitalist rulers of the 
West kept them enslaved. 

At home, they found evidence to support that 
conclusion. Although the support of middle-class 
nationalists was sometimes enlisted, as in Egypt 
and India, the indigenous men of wealth usually 
worked hand in glove with the colonial authori- 
ties, thus confirming the impression that a social 
revolution was necessary to complete the political 
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one. And ‘when the new states were established, 
the former ruling classes often were liquidated or 
fled into exile, while the influential native and 
European bureaucrats and advisers who took 
office were generally men with a strong leftist 
orientation. 

In some places, the paucity of informed per- 
sonnel magnified the neutralist influence. The 
British and French had made an attempt to train 
men qualified to take power, but their efforts had 
fallen far short of the need, and the other colonial 
regimes had been even more derelict in this 
respect. Often, as a result, the responsibility for 
critical decisions about foreign policy devolved 
upon people inadequately acquainted with any 
but their own immediate problems. 

Rapid economic development was the first 
requirement of all these countries, and their new 
socialist governments believed that growth could 
come only through public ownership and cen- 
tralized planning. The experience of the West 
was irrelevant; only the Communist nations, they 
thought, offered them models worth emulating. 
The fantastic claims of Russian and Chinese 
“great leaps forward" were uncritically accepted 


as accurate, and the evidence of Western Europe 
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was dismissed. Nasser, Nkrumah, and Sukarno 
were callously willing to risk disorder in the exist- 
ing economy and a lowering of the standard of 
living in the interest of forced 'industrialization. 

Freedom, for the neutralists, therefore had a 
simple meaning — freedom from white colonial 
rule. From their European teachers they had 
learned to devalue the importance of civil rights; 
and the exigencies of establishing control made 
the new regimes in such places as Ghana and 
Indonesia fully as repressive as the British or Dutch 
had been. Nkrumah and Sukarno consequently 
were unimpressed with warnings about the dan- 
gers of Red totalitarianism. ‘Telling Ghanaians to 
beware of Communists,” said the former in 1960, 
“is like telling a man in a burning house not to 
go outside because it may start to snow.” 

The result was the transplantation of preju- 
diced neutralism, lock, stock, and barrel. The new 
regimes refused formally to commit themselves on 
the issues of the cold war. They did not wish to 
adopt or to favor either capitalism or Communism, 
systems which they identified respectively with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Instead, 
they were to constitute a middle group pursuing 
an independent policy, vigilantly on guard against 
threats to peace which were equally likely to come 
from both the East and the West. They were to 
supply ‘‘a vehicle for possible negotiations between 
the two great Power blocs.” In practice that 
meant that the neutrals, refusing to make a moral 
judgment between the two antagonists, usually 
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tried to compromise with, rather ae resist, the 
aggressor; and the more intransigent one patty 
was to a dispute, the more pressure was put on the 
other to yield in order to arrive at an accommoda- 
tion. The neutralist course was thus inconsistent 
with the orderly development of international 
law. And on concrete issues the neutralist swung 
invariably into the Russian orbit. P 


A 


la first steps toward the formation of à. bloc 
came in meetings of the Asian Relations Confer- 
ence in 1947 and 1949 at New Delhi, shortly-after 
Indian independence. The impetus of events in 
Palestine and Korea thereafter persuaded the 
Arab and Asian cóuntries to work together in the 
United Nations. They did not thereby become a 
. single cohesive unit. They were divided on issues 
that affected their immediate interests, as in the 
rivalry between Egypt and the other Arab' states. 
And the West found occasional friends in the area 
between Tunisia and the Philippines. But the 
general tendency was toward neutralism in the 
conflicts stirred up by Communist aggression. 
The decisive steps came in 1954. The settle- 
ment in Geneva that year temporarily brought to 
: a halt Chinese expansion in Korea and Indochina; 
Chou En-lai then agreed with the prime min- 


ing forces. 


their help, and that of the United States; the 
United Nations secured a withdrawal of the invad- 
It was in that spirit, too, that most of 
the neutrals voted for the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations, sipported the Lumumba 
regime and condemned Belgian activities in the 
Congo, welcomed the grant of independence to 


one African state after another, ànd hailed the 


suspension of atomic testing in 1959. AII these 
measures, whatever: their intrinsic merits, were 
adverse to the West. 

But not once have the neutrals taken an equally 
strong stand on the far clearer Communist viola- 
tions of the Bandung principles. With what cyni- 


. cism Chou acceded to those pleasant propositions 


isters of India and Burma upon the five principles _ 


of peaceful coexistence; and President Sukarno of 
Indonesia succeeded in summoning à meeting 
the next year in Bandung to define the contribu- 
tion the peoples of Asia and Africa could **make to 
the promotion of world peace and cooperation.” 
Invitations to Bandung were deliberately selec- 
tive. The Arab states were asked to come, but not 
Israel; the Central African Federation, but not 
South Africa; the People’s Republic of China, but 
not the Chinese Republic; the Gold - Coast, but 
not Nigeria. Insofar as was possible, nations with a 
Western orientation were excluded., From the 
sessions emerged ten flawless principles of justice 
and international cooperation, affirming respect 
for fundamental human rights, racial equality, 
abstention from interference in the affairs of other 
countries, the renunciation of “‘acts or threats of 
aggression or the use of force," and the right of all 
colonies to independence. The great powers were 


also called upon to suspend the production ‘or. 


testing of all nuclear weapons. Subsequent con- 
sultations among the neutralists at Accra, Bel- 
grade, and Cairo and continuing collaboration 
in the United Nations attempted to preserve unity 
. of action toward those desirable goals. a 

It was in the spirit of those principles that the 
neutrals the next year joined i in condemning’ the 
Anglo-French-Israeli aggression in Suez. 


we can well i imagine; he had already been guilty 
of aggression in Korea and had supplied most of 
the force that won the war in Indochina. Those 
misdemeanors did not cool the warmth of his 
reception at the conference. Thereafter, the brutal 
repression of all human rights in North Vietnam 
and in China itself, the march into Tibet and the 
persecution of its people, and the shelling of Que- 
moy and- Matsu earned not the slightest reproof., 
Those actions were all explained away as steps 
by which a progressive regime protected itself. 


Even the frequent violations of India’s frontiers 


earned no condemnation from.Nehru’s neutralist 
friends, and the'open attack in October, 1962, 
brought offers of mediation rather than condemna- 
tion of the aggressor: The fighting in the Hima- 
layas was inadequate to prove the belligerence of 
Communism. 

The Soviet Union has fared fully as well. In the 
same nionth as the events in Suez, Soviet troops 
invaded Hungary against the will of the legitimate 
government of that country.. Àn appeal to the 
United Nations evoked only a lukewarm and inef- 
fective response. India and Yugoslavia particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in evading respon- 


sibility: for the principles they professed. Tito’s . 


legation in Budapest callously handed the fugi- 


` tives who found refuge within its walls to their 


assassins; and the Indian representative in the 
United Nations occupied himself in quest of a 
solution that would please the Russians. 

- The uncommitted countries consistently ac- 


' cepted as evidence of his pacific intentions Khru- 
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shchev’s. calls for immediate total disarmament, 
overlooking the roadblocks he répeatedly threw 
up in the way of practical steps toward that end. 
By the same token, the Soviet use of the veto in 
the Security Council and Soviet disregard of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly did 
not seem. to run counter to the respect for world 
opinion wich the neutrals demanded of the West. 
Nor did the people of Berlin seem entitled to the 
right of self-determination; as Tito explained’ in 


1960, peaceful coexistence could not “‘halt the 
historical processes in international life." 

The resumption of nuclear testing in 1961 most 
fully revealed the double standard that exempted 
the Communists from the criteria by which the 
West was judged. I was in a Japanese mountain 
resort, lecturing to a group of Asian students, at 
the end of August, 1961. In the evening, discus- 
sion turned to the bomb, about which the young 
people felt strongly. It was agreed that renewal 
of the explosions which polluted the world's at- 
mosphere would be a crime against humanity; but 
the general assumption was that if the ban was to 
be violated, it would be by the United States. 
When the question was raised explicitly, an earnest 
Indian youth assured the group that the Soviet 
Union could not conceivably take a step that 
would damage common men everywhere. 

Before the week was over, of course, the news 
came that the Russians had indeed resumed test- 
ing. The students were perturbed. But within a 
day they came around to the explanation that 
Khrushchev must have acted to anticipate an 
American resumption that he knew was coming. 

Their elders were no wiser. By the time the 
. conference of neutrals met in Belgrade, the evi- 
dence of Soviet perfidy was clear. The delegates 
hemmed and hawed at the violation of a crucial 
Bandung principle, and in the end they issued a 
call to both the United States and Russia to refrain 
from testing, as if both were equally culpable. In 
November, a statement by Krishna Menon, then 
Foreign Minister of India, ascribed the ultimate 
blame to the Americans. He and his colleagues 
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dens of social, economic, and political reconstruc- 
tion; and it would be premature to attempt either 
an assessment of the extent to which they have 
managed to deal constructively with their prob- 
lems or a judgment of the degree to which their 
domestic policies have furthered their own interests. 

But in foreign policy they all had one clear and 
vital interest — the preservation of peace and the 


“nurture of a system of international law, which 


had closed their minds to the possibility that the - 


Communist states could be guilty of misdeeds 
which their prejudices informed them were always 
committed by capitalists. 

Nor did the neutrals consider the Bandung prin- 
ciples any limitation upon their own freedom of 
action. The obligations to respect the right to 
self-determination and to refrain from threats 
of the use of force applied to the wicked imperial- 
ists. But India felt no compunctions about refus- 
ing to accede to the plebiscite in Kashmir sug- 
gested by the United Nations, and it ruthlessly 
moved its army into Goa, a province that had been 
Portuguese for more than four centuries. Indo- 
nesia's actions in West Irian and Egypt's in Yemen 
showed the same unscrupulous disregard for a 
moral code they sanctimoniously urged upon 
others. In the light of Marxist history, a progres- 
sive state could do no wrong. 

The monumental task of the young leaders of 
nations struggling toward modernity can evoke 
only sympathy and assistance. Their success is 
vital to the future of all mankind. Independence 
found them weighted down with tremendous bur- 
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alone would protect them against interference and 
ensure them the freedom to use all their energies 
for their own development. And that interest they 
have served badly in the past decade. 

From the calamities of the greatest war there- 
tofore fought, men emerged in 1945 with few 
consolations other than the faith that they could 
avoid a repetition of the disaster. The feeble glim- 
mer of hope lighted their way to the United Na- 
tions, which some of them thought might help 
create a world order, and within which peo- 
ple would learn to deal with one another through 
reason and law rather than through violence. In 
time, consistent standards of proper behavior 
would be recognized, acquire the force of law, and 
peacefully govern the relationships of nations. 

All that was a dream, perhaps, but it was one 
worth cherishing. And the uncommitted nations 
might have brought it a little closer to reality had 
they been genuinely neutral and applied the same 
moral criteria in every conflict. They did not. 
They fell in with the game of power politics, seek- 
ing what they could for themselves; and between 
the East and the West, they played the role of 
brokers, expecting each side to yield a little 
regardless of the right and wrong of the situation 
— partitions in Korea and Indochina, coalition in 
Laos, the cession of Guantanamo for the Russian 
missile bases, for example. In the process, all ques- 
tions of principle receded conveniently into the 
background, and the uncompromising extremists, 
willing to risk conflict, gained an advantage over 
those committed to a reasonable, peaceful adjust- 
ment of differences. 

The neutralists were unable to recognize the 
genuine source of danger to peace since 1945. 
Their past grievances against the white capitalists 
of the West blinded them to the greater threat 
from the East. The vision of the idyllic socialism 
they had learned to respect in London and Paris 
obscured what Communism had actually become 
— the militant doctrine of totalitarian regimes 
with indefinite expansive urges. Statesmen who 
refused to look candidly at the historical forces at 
work about them were in no position to help bring 
order to a disordered world. One can only hope 
that as past hatreds abate and past illusions fade, 
there will still be time to preserve the peace for 
which all men long. 
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FATHER AND SON 


BY EVELYN WAUGH 





British novelist and satirist, EvELYN Wauca in 1928 embarked on the writing of those 


mordant and hilarious novels, DECLINE AND FALL, VILE BODIES, and BLACK MISCHIEF, 
i which established him as a brilliant crilic of British society. His novel BRIDESHEAD RE- 


VISITED, writlen in 1945, when he returned from war service, added new power to. his work. 


In the following piece we see Mr. Waugh in an unusual mood of family reminiscence. 


Warn I was born my father was thirty-seven 
years old. He lived to be seventy-five, and my 
intercourse with him was never interrupted ex- 
cept by foreign travels which never lasted longer 
than six months. I was thus able to watch his 
transition, in stages so gentle that J am unable to 
fix a clear impression of him at any particular 
time, from the prime of manhood to an old age 
when he had grown uncomfortably deaf and cor- 
pulent but retained his humor and quickness of 
mind. : 

Quickness, for good or ill, was a quality I par- 
ticularly associate with him. All his decisions 
were instantaneous. He wrote both in prose and 
verse with deleterious speed. He was restless 
rather than active. I never looked on him as other 
than an old man. | 

Some little boys make heroes of their fathers, 
seeing them master difficult horses, handle sailing 
craft, mend machinery. My father's interests 
were all in the mind. Had he, like my uncles, 
served in the army or navy, I should, as a child, 
have honored him more. He was not an invalid, 
but asthma deprived him of most normal recrea- 
tions. The attacks must have been intermittent, 
but I remember him as always laboring for breath. 
This infirmity gave him in my eyes a premature 


` senility which his habits of speech rendered more 


impressive. His grandfather, a very long-lived, 
West Country clergyman, was renowned for the 
Copyright © 1962 by Evelyn Waugh. 


egotistical perorations of his sermons. My father 
would imitate him: **. . . When this feeble voice 
is forever silent and can no longer sound its note of 
warning," he would declaim in a parody of the 
rotund diction of an earlier age, ‘when this shak- 
ing hand is still and cannot point out the way 
. . 9^; but in fact he himself, with the different 
nuance of two generations, often spoke solemnly 
of his imminent end, and the plot he had bought 
for himself and my mother in Hampstead church- 
yard was a favorite resort in his walks. His visiting 
card was attached to a stake there, and he suf- 
fered a recurrent anxiety that it might have been 
usurped. | 

If there was little awe in my regard for my 
father, there was certainly no fear. He himself 


: had been a nervous child, and my grandfather 


(whom I never knew) seems to have been a bully, 


a man well liked among his neighbors but in the 
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privacy of his home tyrannical and violent to a 
degree rather more alarming than that of the aver- 
age Victorian paterfamilias. My father, though 
irritable, was constantly kind. I took this for 
granted in childhood with many other benefits 
which I have since learned are not universal. 
Taking good things for granted is the essence of 
happy childhood, and my:nursery days were spent 
in unclouded joy and love; love of my mother and 
nanny, not, at that age, of my father. 

When he came down from Oxford, with a third 


in Mods, a third in Greats, and the Newdigate 
Prize for English Verse, he settled in London, 
enjoying the patronage of his cousin Edmund 


Gosse, who was then midway on his rise to emi-. 


nence as a man of letters. There were then none 
of the state-trained professional critics who have 
lately come into prominence in the English literary 
world. To master one’s own language and write it 
lucidly and elegantly, to be widely read, above all 
to have a love and reverence for books — these 
were the qualities then required for a literary 
career. 

In twelve years my father attained a modest but 
respectable position, contributing to most of the 
literary publications of the time, editing new issues 
of the classics, writing biographical studies of Vic- 
torian poets, and occasionally reading manu- 
scripts for publishers. This was done in his own 
time in his own study, so that my elder brother 
grew up in close.intimacy with him, accepting 
him as an essential part of his home. But in the 
year before my birth my father’s way of life 
changed. He was offered, and accepted, the man- 
aging directorship of Chapman & Hall’s, then an 
august but rather decrepit firm. He continued to 
write, but publishing became his chief concern, 
and it took him out of the house for the greater 
part of five days a week. My earliest memories of 
him, therefore, are of an interloper whose visits 
confined me to the nursery and deprived me of my 
mother’s company. The latchkey which admitted 
him imprisoned me. He always made a visit to 
the nursery and always sought to be amusing 
there, but I would sooner have done without him. 

That is, until the age of seven. I was then sent 
: to a day school which stood on his road to Hamp- 
stead Tube station, twenty minutes’ walk up 
North End Road to the Whitestone pond. Here 
my father led me every morning, and during these 
walks I began to know him and enjoy his com- 
pany. Fantasy mingled with antiquarian lore in 
his discourse. The way was rural, as it is impossi- 
ble to imagine it now, and every point in it had a 
history, either authentic or imagined. My father 
was highly theatrical in manner (his failure in 
schools can be attributed to his zeal for acting dur- 
ing the vacations and for playgoing and the com- 
position of topical skits for performance at the 
Hollywell Music Rooms during the term). Had 
: his health allowed it, he would have chosen the 
stage for his career. And every morning as we 
walked to school he set himself to divert his small, 
single audience. Genuine highwaymen, rebels, 
defaulting financiers, the poets and painters who 
had lived in.the district all formed part of his 
repertoire with certain wholly fabulous creatures. 

The happiest conjunction of my father's literary 
and theatrical tastes was in his reading aloud. 
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This for many years was a feature of our family 
circle. It was never educational in intent., It was 
a shared delight, but it was the basis of a generous 
education and of the recognition that literature 
was something to be enjoyed, not a subject for the 
schools, Some of what he read was pure enter- 
tainment — the dramas of his youth, which he 
would re-enact with vivacity. He also read us 
most of Shakespeare and Dickens, much of Thack- 
eray and Trollope and of the staples of Victorian 
prose; but it was in reading poetry, with the fewest 
dramatic effects and the most reliance on rhythm 
and consonance, that he was most memorable to 
me. Indeed, I have never heard him excelled 
except by Sir John Gielgud. 

It was the fashion among his contemporaries to 
utter verse in a kind of bardic chant. This he 
eschewed. It is the fashion of my contemporaries 
to make poetry sound as prosaic as possible. It 
was a valuable experience at an impressionable 
age to be permeated with poetry — not particu- 
larly recondite, all the lyrics and elegies and epics 
that are found on the shelves of any normal library 
— which was made completely comprehensible 
and completely enjoyable. He read us nothing 
more modern than Ernest Dowson and A. E. 
Housman. His taste was formed early, and he 
made no effort to follow fashion in this or in any 
other matter. It may be gross deficiency in me 
that the range of my own love for poetry is roughly 
coterminous with his; I was conditioned young — 
to the best — and I do not repine. 


Ws I went to my public school my relation- 
ship with my father became restricted. He was 
now one of the pleasures of the holidays, and the 
holidays were a distinct and small part of my life. 
My brother had gone to the same school as him- 
self. My father soon knew every master and a 
great number of the boys. He was a constant 
visitor there, He followed all the cricket scores. 
My brother wrote to him almost every day and 
telegraphed whenever he had made a good in- 
nings. My brother wasa zestful schoolboy, and my 
father shared all his enthusiasms. He would 
have liked to do the same with me, but my school 
was less conveniently placed for visiting and the 
hard times of the First War made hospitality 
difficult. R 

Moreover I was not a zestful schoolboy. After 
my first two years I was not unhappy, but I had 
few enthusiasms to impart. I was reticent, wrote 
dutifully once a week, but seldom sought sym- 
pathy or advice. It was a disappointment to him 
that he did not get from me the renewal of youth 
which my brother had injected. I did reasonably 
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well, won some prizes, played in some teams, 
achieved positions of minor authority; my father 
was pleased, rewarded me suitably, but I think he 
lacked that sense of identity which he had felt with 
my brother in both his triumphs and scrapes. 

I did not want to confuse my home with my 
school life and until my last year never asked 
friends to stay in the holidays. In my brother's 
school days there had’ been a constant stream of 
masters and boys through the house. If I so much 
as caught sight of a schoolfellow at the theater, 
my evening was spoiled. Young friends were a 
necessary requirement of my father's well-being, 
and I did not provide them. 

At the university I disappointed him more 
gravely. There I was in a place he knew and 
loved. He hoped that I would win the Newdigate 
and succeed where he had failed in taking a good 
degree and, perhaps, getting elected president of 
the Union. The dissolution of Oxford had barely 
begun; city and university were very much as he 
had known them. In the long vac before I sat for 
my scholarship we spent a delightful day there 
visiting his old rooms and finding familiar college 
servants. 

Unfortunately he had other friends than scouts 
and porters and it was not long before reports 
reached him that my way of life was idle, dissolute, 
and extravagant — as indeed it was. I began, but 
never finished, two Newdigate poems. I spoke at 
the Union but never rose to office; I attended few 
lectures and read few set books. I drank heavily 
and made a circle of friends whom my father's 
informants in the senior common rooms regarded 
as reprehensible. I do not now regret these experi- 
ments in adolescence, but I can sympathize with 
my father's vexation. He was paying; and money 
is the root of almost all family differences. Modern 
taxation and death duties have done something to 
ameliorate this bitterness, for parents now, rather 
than let their money fall into the hands of the 
politicians, are driven to ingenious arrangements 
for distributing it among their progeny. 

My father was not a rich man with a fortune to 
allocate. Still less did he regard it as a bizarre and 





a third of the normal expenses of an undergradu- 
ate. I regarded this sum as the reward for a brief 
period of intense effort at school, not, as did the 
college authorities, as the earnest of further effort, 
nor, as my father did, as a relief to his own legiti- 
mate expenses. I believed myself entitled to some 
self-indulgence. I realize now that I was exorbi- 
tant in this claim. It was the source of disagree- 
ment. Notonly was my father not rich; he was, in 
the rising cost of living, rather worse off than he : 
had been ten years earlier, and he was reaching. 
the age when his work, never excessive, was becom- 
ing irksome. He saw himself, with some exaggera- 
tion, as toiling in order that I might enjoy luxuries 
which he denied himself. He would have sub- 
mitted happily enough, I think, if I had interests 
with which he sympathized; had I, for example, 
been playing Hamlet in the O.U.D.S. or touring 
the countryside in a cricket team. But I wasa pure 
waster, and I cannot now feel that his resentment 
was unjustified. 


"s impediment to a fond filial relationship 
began when I was a minor and in the status of a 
pupil. It continued for some years. Not until 
I was twenty-six did I become entirely indepén- 
dent financially, and there was full cause for de- 


. spondence during the period. First, I wanted to, 


therefore expensive novelty to have a son at the - 


university (I was the fifth generation of my family 
to be so educated). He wished me to have the 
same opportunities as he had himself enjoyed. I 
did not go to his college, New College. Hertford 
was in the same group for the scholarship exam, 
and when I came to fill in the application form I 
noticed that a scholarship there was worth a good 
deal more than at New College. I accordingly 
gave it my preference and, to the surprise of all 
able to judge, was elected. I do not suppose I 
could have got a New College scholarship, where 
the standard was higher. But I was earning nearly 
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be a painter. My drawings at Oxford had enjoyed 
a certain vogue because no one else there was try- 
ing to draw at all. My father was not competent 
to judge whether I had any real talent, and he 
sent me to an art school where I idled or played 
truant. Then for three weeks I worked on a daily 
newspaper. “Worked” is too strong a term. I sat 
in the reporters’ room and was occasionally sent 
out to cover unimportant stories. Nothing I wrote 
was ever printed. I was paid a token wage which I 
failed to earn. Then I became a schoolmaster at 
two private schools; that was work which was then 
always open even to men of the most disgraceful 
records. 

Al the time I was spending more than my 
meager wages, and my parents with increasing 
exasperation were footing the bills. I was buying 
my clothes in Savile Row and Jermyn Street, run- 
ning accounts at half a dozen shops, and when in 
funds, frequenting expensive restaurants. Then I 
decided that what I wanted was the simple life of 
a craftsman in the country. My father paid a 
premium for me to learn printing, but instead I 
chose cabinetmaking and for a happy autumn 
went daily to carpentry classes in Southampton 
Row. 

A sterner father would have packed me off to the 
colonies. My father was not stern, but he could 
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not conceal the despair with which he regarded 
me as a permanent encumbrance to his declining 
years. All emotions of pleasure and pain found 
immediate and vivid expression in him. ‘It was 
apparent that I came home only when destitute. 
That did not make my appearances there more 
welcome. I had the grace to feel a certain shame; 
it certainly never occurred to me, as it does to 
many unsatisfactory sons, to blame my shortcom- 
ings on him; but that did not make my company 
more agreeable. 
entirely melancholy. 

Eventually I was spurred by the wish to marry. 
When the girl of my choice told her mother that 
she was engaged to a student carpenter, the proj- 
ect was dismissed as preposterous, but the mother 
had a respect for letters and had herself published 
some historical studies. So I realized that there 
was nothing for it but to write books, an occupa- 
tion which I regarded as both tame and exacting 
but in which I felt fairly confident of my skill. 

The resulting marriage was not a success, but 
the books were, and immediately the whole rela- 
tionship with my father was changed. Here at 
.last I was engaged in an activity he fully under- 
stood. Moreover, he was himself the publisher of 
my novels, so that he had a double satisfaction in 


my prosperity. He read my reviews with keener . 


interest than I felt myself. The checks bearing his 
signature were now sent with a light heart. Once 
financial dependence was broken we could meet 
on terms of freedom, which, in me, rapidly devel- 
oped affection and respect. He now knew that I 
came to see him not because I had nowhere else to 
go, but for the pleasure of his company. And very 
pleasant it was. 

As he grew older, his life became more restricted, 
but he had the gift of making every small experi- 
ence dramatic and amusing. He was never boring; 
he retained to the end an inexhaustible vivacity 
and interest in personalities. For a brief period I 
joined the board of Chapman & Hall. He found 
the monthly meetings à physical strain, but once 
at the table he was positively exuberant. He wrote 
. his autobiography and in it never gave a hint of 
the anxiety I had caused him in first manhood. 

We were never intimate in the sense of my com- 
ing to him with confidences or seeking advice. 
Our relationship was rather that of host and guest. 
He stayed with me in the country. I regularly 
dined with him in Highgate. The war took me 
away, but I was doing a spell of duty in London at 
the time of his death. He had left instructions 
about his epitaph. It reads: “And another book 
was opened which is the book of life," which 


Our meetings became almost | 
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: seemed very apt to those who were unaware of the 


Victorian doubts about personal immortality 
which he occasionally expressed. 

I am now the father of three sons, two at school, 
the eldest already embarked on the family trade of 
writing. I have very little knowledge, or curiosity, 
about what they think of me. They are always 
polite. I have tried to fulfill the same duties to 
them and provide the same amusements as my 
father did to me. I lack his gift of reading poetry 
and his liveliness. I think I am less good company 
to them than he was to me, but I think I am kinder 
than my grandfather. Perhaps host and guest is 
really the happiest relation for father and son. 


THE RIGHT THING 


BY THEODORE ROETHKE 


Let others probe the mystery if they can. 
Time-harried prisoners of Shall and Will — 
The right thing happens to the happy man. 


The bird flies out, the bird flies back again; 
The hill becomes the valley, and is still; 
Let others delve that mystery if they can. 


God bless the roots! Body and soul are one! 
The small become the great, the great the small; 
The right thing happens to the happy man. 


Child of the dark, he can outleap the sun, 
His being single, and that being all: 
The right thing happens to the happy man. 


Or he sits still, a solid figure when 
The self-destructive shake the common wall; 
Takes to himself what mystery he can, 


And, praising change as the slow night comes on, 
Wills what he would surrendering his will 

Till mystery is no more: No more he can. 

The right thing happens to the happy man. 
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I. was a full moon, and the guests were standing 
looking out over the area south. And one man 
spoke up and said: ‘This is one of the grand view- 
points of the world.’” This burst of plenilunar 
enthusiasm appears in, of all places, the transcript 
of “Hearings before the Subcommittee on Public 
‘Lands of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate" on a bill to 
create Canyonlands National Park in southeastern 
Utah, at the center of one of our greatest wilder- 
ness areas south of Alaska. 


A national park does not simply burst into’ 


existence, fully armed, like Athena from the head 
of Zeus; Hephaestus and his hammer have a job 


to do first. A new park can be created, of course, | 


only by Act of Congress. Before such a bill can be 
introduced, many studies must be undertaken, 
many questions answered; public hearings must 
be held, hundreds of persons with diverse and 


often conflicting interests allowed to have their- 


say. Obviously the initial question is: ‘‘Does the 
area meet national park standards?” In a sense 
those standards were set by the great parks — 
among them Yosemite, Yellowstone, Glacier, 
Mount Rainier — that were already in existence 
when the Park. Service was established in 1916. 


Later they were defined as: “scenery of supreme. 


and distinct quality, or some natural feature so 
extraordinary or unique as to be of national 
interest and importance.” 


Etching by George Elbert Burr. 
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Paur Bnooxs, who is editor in chief of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, last appeared in these pages with 
an account of a trip to Mount McKinley Park and the 
Alaskan tundra. He is presenily bringing together the 
experiences that he and his wife have enjoyed in our 
"roadless areas" for a book to be published neat year. 
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CANYONLANDS 


National Park? 


There is no question on the part of the Park 
Service or the Advisory Board (a nongovernmental 
body) that the area surrounding the confluence 
of the Green and Colorado Rivers, now called 
Canyonlands, meets these standards. There is, 
however, a sharp difference of opinion about what 
sort of park we should have. In fact, the amount 
of heat-generated in this debate seems at first out 
of all proportion to the issues at stake. Men with 
commercial interests are lined up against con- 
servationists, game hunters against park purists, 
the senior senator from Utah against the junior _ 
senator, the governor of the state against the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The political battle over 
Canyonlands is of national interest because it 
brings into focus basic conflicts about the proper 
use of our remaining open spaces. Let us take a 
quick backward glance at the geography and his- 
tory of this scenic battleground, which my wife 
and I visited last summer. 

Canyonlands lies at the heart of what geogra- 
phers call the Platéau Province, a dry, elevated 
plain that in Mesozoic times was a great loop of 
the sea and now includes most of Utah, parts of 
Wyoming to the north and Colorado to the east, 
and to the south the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
It is a country of clear air and sharp edges, of utter 
stillness and sudden violence. In his biography of 
John Wesley Powell, who first mapped the area 
less than a century ago, Wallace Stegner describes 
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it as ‘‘scenically the most spectacular and humanly 
the least usable of all our regions." Indeed, it is 
so rugged and so difficult of access that parts of it 
remain unexplored to this day. 

Climatically as well as scenically, Canyonlands 
is a country of extremes. The temperature range 
is 130 degrees. Rainfall is sparse; what httle there 
is comes largely from thunderstorms and runs off 
in flash floods. There are virtually no roads; 
travel is by horseback, foot, or jeep. Indians lived 
here in the distant past, but the first organized 
exploration was made by the Powell Expedition of 
1869, an incredibly daring venture led by that 
one-armed veteran of the Civil War who was later 
to found the Geological Survey and shape the 
entire development of the West. The very year 
that the railroads were joined with the driving of 
the golden spike, Powell had three specially built 
boats transported by flatcar to the town of Green 
River, Wyoming, where the track crossed the 
Green River. Leaving the newly built railroad, 
Powell and his companions literally plunged into 
the unknown, through roaring rapids in which 
they often capsized and sometimes almost per- 
ished, to emerge eventually, sunbaked, sand- 
blasted, and half starved, in the calm waters below 
the Grand Canyon. 

In the course of this and the subsequent expedi- 
tion of 1871, they recorded impressions of the 
Canyonlands country with the eloquence of near 
disbelief: **Nothing was in sight but barren sand- 
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to above, one of the few spots in the proposed park 
now accessible by road. The two-hour drive was a 
primary lesson in geology and desert ecology. 
Nowadays, in the light of incontrovertible geologi- 
cal evidence, one accepts the amazing fact that 
this weird landscape is the product of erosion; 
that the principal canyons have been created over 
aeons of time by the slow rising of the earth's crust, 
while the river, maintaining a constant elevation, 
slowly cut through the rock, as a fixed buzz saw 
will cut through the log that is pressed up against 
it, and while smaller streams, rain, and frost 
ground away at the exposed surface. It is hard to 
realize that this process is going on now, just às it 
always has. “When thinking of these rocks," 
wrote Powell in his journal, “one must not con- 
ceive of piles of boulders or heaps of fragments, but 


-of a whole land of naked rock, with giant forms 
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stone, red, yellow, brown, grey, carved into an : 


amazing multitude of towers, buttes, spires, pin- 
nacles, some of them several hundred feet high, 
and all shimmering under a dazzling sun. It wasa 
marvellous mighty desert of bare rock, chiselled 
by the ages out of the foundations of the globe; 
fantastic, extraordinary, antediluvian, labyrin- 
thian, and slashed in all directions by crevices; 
crevices wide, crevices narrow, crevices medium, 
some shallow, some dropping till a falling stone 
clanked resounding into the far hollow depths." 
Or, to borrow a phrase from Ebenezer Bryce, 
describing what is now Bryce Canyon National 
Park, “A hell of a place to lose a cow.” 


‘Lie visitor to Canyonlands today can see what 
Powell’s men saw, virtually unchanged. And one 
attraction of this area is that it can be approached 
on several levels — from the rim, from the lower 
benches, from the canyon bottoms, and from the 
river. My wife and I planned to explore the 
canyons by jeep, but we decided to take a hawk’s- 
eye view before we took the view of the desert 
mice and the ground squirrels. 

We began with the “grand viewpoint" referred 


carved on it... all highly colored . . . never 
lichened, never moss-covered, but bare, and often 
polished." Here is a supremely articulate land- 
scape whose very clarity challenges us to interpret 
its secrets. The color of the rock is, of course, one 
key to its origin, though it varies with different 
exposures. From where we stood we could see the 
difference between the white rim of hard rock and 
the softer red rock beneath. The former was de- 
posited by the wind, as one can still see from the 
delicate tracery of matted curves and whorls of 
what is aptly described as a “frozen sand dune." 
The red rock was formed by water deposition 
when all this country lay under the sea. This 
difference in hardness results in undercutting of 
the canyon walls; where erosion has proceeded fur- 
ther, it has created gigantic mushroomlike columns. 

On this high, windswept plateau we found the 
vegetation to be sparse, for the competition is not 
for space and sunlight but for water. The principal 
trees, pifion pines and desert junipers, tend to be 
widely scattered; the latter, often no larger than 
shrubs despite their great age, are gnarled and 
contorted beyond belief. Sparse sagebrush on the 
flats gives the landscape here and there a faint 
wash of blue-green, and yucca with its spikes of 
creamy-white flowers reminds one that this is in- 
deed semidesert. But the most striking evidence 
of desert conditions is the leaf structure of what we 
think of as broad-leafed trees. The single-leaf ash, 
the curly-leaf mountain mahogany —- their leaves, 
designed to allow the minimum evaporation, are 
almost as narrow and tough as the needles of an 
evergreen. Here was living proof — though 
barely living, it seemed — that evolving forms will 
develop some way to use every niche in the 
environment. 

On the way out we had met a cowpoke, new 
style, driving a pickup truck with his horse in 
back. (The modern cow pony enjoys this form of 
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locomotion and is as eager to go for a ride as the 


family dog.) Ignorant of the country, he was : 


scouting ahead to find water for a thirsty herd of 
cattle. We could tell him there wasn’t any, nor 
much grass either. Later, as I studied the Senate 
hearings on the park bill, with all the talk of graz- 
ing rights, I thought of this incident. Much of the 
area can support no grazing at all. It is a soul- 
satisfying country, but cows cannot live on scenery. 


ds days later, having enjoyed our bird's-eye 
view, we re-entered the park area from another 
direction to explore the canyons at close quarters. 
"During the next hour or so," remarked our host 
at the wheel of his jeep, “well be going down 
about a hundred million years." The superin- 


tendent of nearby Arches National Monument, he 


was one of the best jeep herders in Utah — which 
is to say, one of the best this side of the moon, the 
imaginative pictures of whose surface might have 
been drawn from the country that now surrounded 
us. We were already below the dark-red entrada 
sandstone which, with the softer mudstone. be- 
neath it, has made the spectacular forms occurring 
in Arches Monument; and we had passed through 
the Navajo formation below that. The rock walls 


were Wingate sandstone, with vertical seams and 


streaks of blue-black desert varnish, an exuda- 
tion of manganese oxide which gives the polished 
effect referred to by Powell in his journal. 

Here we had our first good look at the Indian 
petroglyphs, or rock carvings, whose exact origins 
are still shrouded in mystery. Beneath a slightly 
projecting ridge, which shielded it from the 
weather, was a rock wall the size of a barn door 
and equally flat. Virtually every square inch was 
covered with some design or picture: six-fingered 
hands and six-toed feet (why six?); lines of little 
men in silhouette, like a child’s cutout joined hand 
to hand; rams with curving horns; men with 
bows and arrows shooting deer; stretched hides; 
squiggly snakelike lines and circles and the tracks 
of a running rabbit. Many of the pictures stood 


" out sharply, light buff against the dark back- 


heat outside underscored the obvious fact, which 
we sometimes forget in the East, that water is life. 
As historians like Bernard De Voto and Walter 
Prescott: Webb have pointed: out, the Easterner's 
concept of land values and the schoolbook stereo- 
type of “frontier independence" both collapse 
before the fact that land ownership in the absence 
of water is meaningless. The Indians who once 
dwelt in these canyons were slowly driven else- 
where, not by warlike invaders from outside, but 
by unbearable years of drought. The cave where 
we now stood, with its precious spring, was clearly 
a focal point for Indian life, as it will be for tomor- 
row's tourists if the park is established. 
On the same wall with the maidenhair fern were 
pictographs, not cut in the rock but painted in red 
pigment, recalling the Indian paintings of caribou 
and moose and other North Woods creatures that 
we had studied from our canoe in the Borderlakes 
country seven hundred miles to the north. These 
fragile rock paintings of unknown antiquity also 
reminded us how vulnerable is this still virgin land 
to casual destruction. by the machine age, how it 
cries aloud for protection while yet there is time. 
One of the witnesses before the Senate committee 
had been camping nearby: “The cave we camped 
in had Indian writings ón the wall, and among 
them were thirteen handprints in red clay... 
we found a rock with three metates in the top — 


_ you know, where they ground their corn. And I 


could just picture the Indian women sitting around 
gossiping and grinding their corn. . . . When 
we returned to the area a year or so later, someone 


‘had had a caterpillar tractor in there and turned 


over the rock that had the metates and they were 
no longer visible. The cave we were in had had a 
fire right under the handprints on the wall, and 
they were well smoked out. I think that things 
like this shouldn't be allowed to happen. . . .” 
Fortunately, many of the Indian ruins — dwell- 
ings, storehouses for corn, ceremonial buildings — 
are on inaccessible ledges where they. have re- 


. mained largely undisturbed. As we continued 


down one of the canyons, we spotted several of the, 


low rédstone structures, with their neat rectangu- 


‘lar openings, perched like swallows’ nests high 


ground, as if they had been cut yesterday; others : 


had been darkened by the slow deposition of 
desert varnish — a clue to their date if the rate of 
deposition can be determined. 

Farther along we came to a cool moist cave 
beneath a great ledge of overhanging rock, like the 


. opening of a giant clamshell. At the inmost recess, 


where the sloping roof came down to the dirt floor, 
lay a spring-fed pool, with maidenhair fern grow- 
ing in. the crevices above it, as it might have 
grown in a mist-filled mountain gorge. The con- 
trast between the cave's microclimate and the arid 
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above us in the canyon wall. One was easy to 
reach, and I climbed up to explore-it. The roof 
had long since fallen in, but the walls still stood. 
In the mud daubing between the stone blocks was 


a thumbprint that could have been made last. 


week, the whorls sharp and clear enough to satisfy - 
any detective who might be on that Indian's trail. 
But the.trail would have led back to the age of 
the Crusades. 

The j jeep tract we were following now bean to 
descend in earnest. Below the- sheer cliffs were 
slopes of gray-purple and greenish shales. In 


M 


geologic .terms, we were descending from the 
Lower Jurassic to the Upper Triassic period, back 
to the time before birds or mammals had ap- 
peared on earth. The reptiles, of course, had al- 
ready been flourishing for millions of years. Else- 
where in Canyonlands, on the slopes above the 
Colorado River near a wall covered with petro- 
glyphs, I had seen fine specimens of dinosaur 
tracks. What did the Indians make of them? 

The walls above us were becoming more 
strangely sculptured and involute at every turn, 
ranging in color from red-brown and maroon to a 
creamy white. We were in the so-called Cutler 
formation, and on our vertical time scale were 
down to the Permian period, over two hundred 
million years away. It would be hard to find 
another place that conveys such a dramatic 
sense of time — human time and geologic time, 
two concepts so different from each other in scale 
that a single word is inadequate to cover both. 


The Indian petroglyph and the footprint of the ' 


dinosaur. A thousand years, forty or fifty genera- 
tions, is at least conceivable in human terms. But 
a hundred million years makes no mental image at 
all; one has to accept it almost as an act of faith. 
Perhaps our minds cannot encompass such dis- 
tances in time because our residence on earth has 
been so relatively short. Homo sapiens has evolved 
too recently even to make a respectable fossil. On 
that now familiar time scale projecting the history 
of the earth over a single year, he first appears 
during the last minutes before midnight on De- 
cember 31. If we bear in mind the nearby uranium 
mines, any New Year’s celebration seems prema- 
ture, 

This time scale is useful in considering the im- 
mediate question of a-national park. It is an 
ominous fact that in the long chain of evolution 
the latest link, man, has suddenly acquired al- 
chemic powers to alter whatever he touches. No 
other species before man has been able to change 
more than a tiny fraction of his habitat. Now 
there is but a tiny fraction that he has left un- 
changed. A bulldozer undoes in an: hour the work 
of a million years. The natural world becomes a 
thing to be manipulated. “You don’t push nature 
around very easily," one of our leading young 
scientists is quoted as saying. Then he added, 
eagerly, “But maybe we are getting to that point.” 
The point of no return. If all outdoors is to be 
subdued to our immediate practical purposes, 
then the entire national park concept is nonsense, 
and to add a new park to the system is to com- 
pound our foolishness. For a national park might 
be defined as an area in which, by federal statute, 
nature may not be pushed around. 

Desert camping has its own peculiar appeal to 
the amateur of nature. For one thing, the very 
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sparseness of the natural scene gives him some 
hope of getting reasonably acquainted with it on 
a short visit. Some years ago my wife and I were 
dry-camping in a true desert, of a very different 
sort from Canyonlands — the Organ Pipe Cactus 
Monument in Arizona, close to the border of 
Mexico. Used to pitching our tent in wooded 
country where so much life goes on unseen, we 
could not help feeling that here in the desert every- 
thing was, so to speak, spread out and on display. 
It would have taken a blind man not to see the 
incredibly bright yellow and black Scott’s oriole 
picked out by the setting sun on a distant hillside 
or the zebralike Gila woodpecker pecking at the 
trunk of a nearby saguaro. The cacti which made 
up the principal vegetation were spaced far apart, 
as if in a garden, and almost wore their own labels: 
the organ-pipe (which the Monument was set up 
to preserve), the barrel cactus, the prickly pear, the 
staghorn and fuzzy-bear cholla (beware its needle- 
like fuzz!), and, dominating all, the giant saguaro, 
a thick pole with stubby arms raised against the 
sky. The fresh green stems of the paloverde and 
the orange spikes of the desert candle shouted their 
identity; and when I was slow in recognizing . 
ironwood, it introduced itself by taking a huge 
nick out of my ax. 

So here in Canyonlands, which is semidesert, 
we quickly became familiar with the principal 
plants composing the threads of green along the 
dry beds of the so-called creeks, whose scoured 
rocks and rippled sand provide the only access to 
much of the interior. Looking down from above, 
we had seen bands of blue-green bordering the 
Colorado River and creeping up the Canyons; 
now we were among those feathery branches of 
the tamarisk, or salt cedar, with its delicate pink 
and yellow blossoms, an immigrant from the Med- 
iterranean that has brought much beauty to its 
adopted home. There were snowberries and 
squawberries, corn grass and thistles, the bright 
blossom of the scarlet gilea and the white, petunia- 
like flower of the thorn apple. A hummingbird 
was darting from one flower to another. The 
only large tree was that trademark of the West, 
the cottonwood, and it was rare enough; we 
lunched in the shade of one of the widely scattered 
groves by a live creek, a sort of oasis with grass 
underfoot and tracks of mule deer in the spongy 
earth nearby. A small puddle was full of tadpoles 
and tiny frogs, whose life cycle must be a contin- 
uous crash program to take advantage of the 
water while it lasts. 

When I said that everything in a desert seems 
on display, I was of course omitting the mammal 
and reptile population. Here even the small ani- 
mals are nocturnal; it is not so much a matter of 
concealment as of avoiding the fierce dehydrating 
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rays of the sun. We did flush a few rabbits and | 


ground squirrels during the day; tiny lizards 
darted over the rocks, and a larger collared lizard 
scuttled in front of the jeep before diving into its 
hole. 
sand; not only tracks of a deer, but small round 
footprints rather like those of a fox, though not so 


` straight in line — the bobcat, as much at home in 


these canyons as he is in our New England woods. 

In Canyonlands, however, it is not the plants 
and animals but the fantastic rock formations that 
bring one up gasping at every new outlook. To 
be sure, it is sometimes difficult to say whether the: 
gasps come from the beauty of the scenery or the 
unnatural sensation of climbing up a cliff in a 
series of switchbacks so sharp that the jeep occa- 
sionally has to back up the next switch instead of 
making the turn, providing an incomparable view 
over the rear wheel down into nothing. Seat belts 
fastened, we braced our feet and held our breaths 
as our mechanical steed pitched and rolled up a 


an exploding population. Everyone agrees that a 
national park is a good thing. But when it comes 


."down to specifics, opinions differ. How big should 


Evidence of night life was written in the ~ 


hard polished slope to which one would hesitate . 


to put a real horse. On the downslope, another 
quick change of scene: a flat sunken valley lined 
with vertical walls, called a graben and caused by 
slowly dissolving salts which leave a cavity be- 
neath the rock floor. Then a long stretch of golden 
grassland, its healthy state paradoxically due to 
the fact that there is no water in the area and 
hence none of the overgrazing by livestock that 
has reduced other areas of Canyonlands to thin 
grass and tumbleweed. And finally, at the edge 
of this parklike area, we came to the great spires of 


red and caramel rock-that we had studied from 


afar, rising from the flats as abruptly and improb- 


_ably as Stonehenge from Salisbury Plain. 


Back at the canyon bottom, a few hundred 
yards from a magnificent natural arch, we spread 
our bedrolls beneath a great rock ledge which 
sloped outward just far enough to keep off a light 
drizzle and which conveniently concentrated a 
puddle of rainwater nearby. Perhaps this natural 


cistern is one reason why the Indians had liked the ' 


spot. For we lay down to sleep between squared 
stones that still outlined the foundations of four 
ancient structures. Overhead, black swifts swept 
back and forth against the fading sky, and now the 
bats began to emerge zigzagging from their caves 
in the rock. Our thoughts returned to the crucial 
issue of the park. 


P 


T controversy over Canyonlands is important 
because, as I said, it represents a conflict of princi- 
ple. The persons who take such a strong stand on 
one side or the other are thinking of the future, of 
the whole thorny question of land requirements for 


it be to accomplish its purpose? Just what, in fact, 
is its purpose? How will it affect the local and the 
national economy? What, if any, secondary uses, 


such as mining, grazing, and hunting, should be~- 


permitted? 
national park policy. 

In the, case of Canyonlands, Secretary Udall 
originally proposed the taking of approximately 
one million acres, which would have included the 
entire erosion basin as a geologic unit. The. bill 
introduced by Senator Moss of Utah, and the 
identical bill introduced in the House by Congress- 
men King and Peterson, drastically reduced this 
area to 330,000 acres. (Grand Canyon National 
Park is 673,000 acres.) This area is considered by 
many who know the country well to be inade- 
quate. The governor of Utah, on the other hand, 
opposes the bill on the grounds that it is too much; 
he would prefer a sort of fragmented park consist- 
ing of relatively small areas surrounding the prin- 
cipal scenic marvels. 

Hearings on the Moss bill were held last spring; 
first in Washington, later in Utah. Almost seven 
hundred pages of testimony have been printed. 


They are not bedside reading, but they do provide- 


a vivid if somewhat chaotic picture of the demo- 
cratic process at work. Everyone has his day in 
court: senators and congressmen, Park Service 
officials, spokesmen for the leading conservation 
organizations, foresters, state and local politicians, 
professors, engineers, bankers, miners, cattlemen, 
motel owners, licensed guides. From this plethora 
of words a pattern begins to emerge. Practically 
everyone is for the park in principle; to the sur- 
rounding communities it would bring millions of 
tourist dollars every year. But a park, if it means 
anything at all, means rigid control of land use, 
and that is where the trouble begins. 

By allowing controlled mining and grazing and 
hunting under certain conditions within the boun- 
daries of the park, by recognizing the principle of 

so-called multiple use, the Moss bill represents a 
compromise. with basic national park principles. 


Conservationists and others concerned with the. 


integrity of the park system consider this a danger- 
ous precedent; they would strike out this provision 
in the bill. At the opposite pole, local mining in- 


terests claim that the provision is not strong 


enough; they point out that the Secretary of the 
Interior “‘may prescribe such general regulations 
for the control of these activities as he deems 
necessary to preserve the scenic, scientific, and 
recreation values of the area." They want no reg- 
ulation — which means no park, except in name. 


' As Secretary Udall has pointed out, this is like 
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These questions go to the root of - 


S, 


trying to have your cake and. eat it too. More 
specifically, it is like allowing the wedding cake to 
be pulled apart in search of the ring and the thim- 
ble — which probably are not there anyway. 

What resources would in fact be “locked up” 
if all commercial exploitation were prohibited? 
The whole place has been prospected for uranium 
with negative results. In any case, to quote Sen- 
ator Anderson’s haunting metaphor, “We have 
got more uranium rolling out of our ears than we 
know what to do with.” A study made by the 
University of Utah shows that there may be other 
mineral deposits, but none are of known commer- 
cial value. Almost the entire area is under oil and 
gas lease: ten dry holes have been drilled; the 
eleventh, on the edge of the proposed park, re- 
cently brought in a producing well and is being 
excluded from the park area. Grazing rights in 
this arid country are insignificant; annual fees 
from the entire 330,000 acres amount to only 
$2700. The Moss bill allows grazing to continue 
for twenty-five years, though it must be obvious 
to anyone who has camped in Canyonlands that 
the cows and the tourists are going to use the same 
few spots that have water. 

Deer hunting is a more emotional subject. The 
Moss bill provides for “the controlled reduction 
of wildlife in such park by hunters licensed by the 
State of Utah and deputized as rangers by the 
Secretary.” Of all.thé-pressures that are put on 
the Park Service, the one for public hunting seems 
to arouse the loudest hallo. When the service 
uses its own personnel, as it has done in Yellow- 
stone, scientifically to reduce the elk herds, there 
are cries of outrage from those who see wasted 
chances for sport. When specially licensed hunt- 
ers are allowed to try their trigger fingers at it, as 
they were in Teton Park, the naturalists and con- 
servationists cry havoc. The chief naturalist at 
Yellowstone supports their fears with statistics. 
Suppose that the reduction of the Yellowstone elk 
herd had been put in the hands of private hunt- 
ers: “If their ability was equal to that of the 1,002 
hunters in Grand Teton, nearly 18,000 hunters 
would have killed the 5,000 elk, plus 196 illegal 
moose, 410 illegal elk and seventeen men, along 
with an undetermined number of bears, coyotes, 
bighorn sheep, antelope, bison, mule deer and 
horses." In Canyonlands the issue is one of prin- 
ciple rather than of powder and shot; only forty- 
one deer were taken from the whole region last 
year. The chances of bagging illegal animals are 
even more remote. But to legalize park hunting 
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by statute may be a precedent more dangerous 
than bullets. 

Mining, grazing, hunting: each has its staunch 
adherents, yet all are fundamentally incompatible 


with the basic park concept. The term “multiple - 


use" has become a sort of shibboleth. In the case 
of our national parks, it is seriously misleading. 
In the first place, the proper use of our parks is 


itself multiple — wilderness preservation, recrea-- 


tion, protection of watersheds, sanctuaries for 
wildlife, undisturbed areas for scientific study. In 
the second place, commercial and recreational use 
are often mutually exclusive. For activities that 
disturb or deplete the land, the term “‘non- 
conforming’ use" is more accurate. 

The battle will be fought to a finish on the floor 
of Congress. Political maneuver can be expected; 
for example, in the final days of the 1962 session 
the senior senator from Utah, who was up for re- 
election, introduced a new and weakened Canyon- 
lands bill which might appeal to some of his con- 
stituents but not to anyone who wants a true 
national park. The traditional conflict between 
federal and states’ rights will be renewed; only 
recently the state fish and game commissioners 
officially went on record urging Congress; in clear 
contradiction to existing policy, to leave manage- 
ment in their hands “‘whenever any authority is 
granted to the National Park Service to create any 
new areas or to increase the size of existing areas.” 
The. Utah. commissioner, at the Canyonlands 
hearings, attacked “the autocratic and high- 
handed attitudes of the National Park Service" 
which threatened *'the sovereignty of the State." 

None of this, of course, is new, but it does make 
the Canyonlands issue worth studying. For, as the 
developing embryo of an individual organism 
suggests earlier stages in the evolution of the 
species, so the study of a single park in embryo 
reminds us of the evolutionary history of the park 
system itself. The issues raised in the discussion of 
Canyonlands echo those raised when Yellowstone 
Park was born ninety years ago, when the Grand 
Canyon was saved by Teddy Roosevelt (its rim 
was once staked with mining claims), when the 
unique rain forest in Washington’s Olympic Park 
was preserved from the ax, when Jackson Hole in 
the Tetons was added to the park system against 
local opposition to become one of Wyoming’s 
greatest assets. The story of the national park con- 
cept is the story of the evolution of an idea, now 
momentarily spotlighted in those glowing red- 
rock canyons at the heart of the Plateau Province. 
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Novelist, teacher, and critic, Saut BELLOW is the author of 
THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH, which received the Na- 
tional Book Award as “the most distinguished work of fiction 
published in 1953." Since that time Mr. Bellow has held 
leaching positions at several universities, has had two more 
books published, and is now finishing his new novel, HERZOG, 
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i I. IS hard to know what is meant. by a moral 
novelist, or what people think they are talking 
about when they ask for commitment, affirmation, 
or messages. The view attributed to Ernest Hem- 
ingway is, “If you’re looking for messages, try 
Western Union." Writers, oppressed by the pop- 
ular demand for messages, can readily appreciate 
Hemingway’s feelings on this subject. But the 
fact is that the American writer himself has been 
brought up to take messages seriously. Americans 
are a sententious people and are taught at an early 
age to moralize. They learn it in Sunday school. 
They learn it from Poor Richard — at least they 
did soin my time. In Chicago during the twenties 


we were filled up with Poor Richard: ‘“‘Little- 
“Plough deep while, 


strokes fell great oaks." 
sluggards sleep.” ‘These formulas seemed true and 
sound. Longfellow, whom we had to memorize 
by the yard, was also strongly affirmative: ‘‘Life is 
real! Life is earnest! And the grave is not its 
goal.” And finally there was “The Chambered 
Nautilus”: “Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul.” 

But while this was happening, the Chicago pa- 
pers reported gangland killings almost daily. Dion 
O'Banion was shot in his flower shop, Hymie 
Weiss died violently on the steps of a church, the. 
Capone headquarters was shot up by machine 
guns, Jake Lingle was murdered, Jake the Barber 
was abducted. To survive such events, the moral 
Photograph by Joseph Zimbroit. 
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teachings of literature had to be very strong. It 
might have occurred to schoolchildren as they 
passed from the pages of the Tribune to those of 
Elsoms Reader that perhaps literature didn’t have 
too much to do with life. **Give all to love,” they 
read in Emerson. But in City Hall there were 
other ideas on giving, and we had to learn (if we > 
could) how to reconcile high principles with low 
facts. : 

Americans who care for this line of work need 
never be unemployed. Emerson devoted his life 
toit. Thoreau, after he has directed our attention 
to some fact of nature, cannot rest until he has 
extracted a moral significance from it. Whitman, 
of course, is a persistent moralist. At times the 
moral purpose of these great writers of the nine- 
teenth century tires us, their sermons seem too 
long — naive. The crudity, disorder, ugliness, and 
lawlessness of commercial and industrial expansion 
which scandalized them have been our only envi- 
ronment, our normalcy. And sometimes we are a 
little impatient with their romantic naiveté. When 
Emerson tells us that “Drudgery, calamity, exas- 
peration, want, are instructors in eloquence and 
wisdom," we can’t help wondering what he would 
have made of some of the sinister intricacies of a 
modern organization. 

Walt Whitman in Democratic Vistas exhorted the 
poets of a democracy to create archetypes, images 
of the American citizen, and charged writers with 
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the highest of moral duties. '^The priest departs, 
the divine literatus arrives,” he wrote in a pro- 
phetic spirit. This particular brand of Roman- 
ticism held the poet (the writer) to be the new 
spiritual leader and teacher of a community freed 
from slavery and superstition. Very often, and 
this was certainly true in Whitman’s case, the poet 
offered himself as a model. In effect he said: If 
you want to know what an American of this 
democracy might be like — here I am. What I 
assume you shall assume, and whoever touches me 
touches a man. 

Ideas, when they achieve a very high level, can 
easily be accepted by a busy, practical people. 
Why not? Sublimity never hurt anyone. I have 
heard a worldly character, discussing the place of 
history in a curriculum, saying, “Wel, why 
shouldn't the kids know about them kings? That's 
OK." Our national holdings in moral grandeur 
are OK too. 

The teachings of Horatio Alger reached a wider 
audience than those of Whitman. Several genera- 
tions of Americans read Sink or Swim, Phil the 
Fiddler, Mark the Match Boy, and From Canal Boy to 
President, records of achievement which rewarded 
personal goodness with happiness and goods. 
Alger had a potent message — the message that 
worldly asceticism leads to capitalistic success was 
violently repudiated.by many of our best novelists. 
The realists and naturalists in their anger and 
moral zeal turned Horatio Alger inside out. Norris 
and Dreiser and James T. Farrell give us a very 
different account of American life. Fitzgerald 
tells us in Gatsby of the “‘foul dust” that has a way 
of trailing youthful dreams of fulfillment. Na- 
thanael West in A Cool Million tears the gospel of 
success to shreds. 


la history of American literature can be de- 
scribed as a succession of encounters between rival 
claimants. The opposing parties have been vari- 
ously described. Philip Rahv has said that Ameri- 
can writers are either Palefaces or Redskins. We 
know that there was a genteel tradition, challenged 
by roughnecks. We know, too, that the region- 
alists were ranged against the cosmopolites, that 
certain agrarians insisted that roots and traditions 
were what we wanted, and that their claims were 
disputed by novelists of urban class struggle. 
Visionaries disagreed with practicals, and writers 
of sensibility with social historians. 

At the present time there is a sort of struggle 
going on between the squares and some other 
shape considered better, or, as I prefer to call it, 
between Cleans and Dirties. The Cleans want to 
celebrate the bourgeois virtues. At least they 
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seem to respect them — steadiness, restraint, a 
sense of duty. The Dirties are latter-day Roman- 
tics and celebrate impulsiveness, lawless tenden- 
cies, the wisdom of the heart. The Cleans are 
occasionally conservative, and sometimes speak 
for the Anglo-Saxon majority. The John P. 


. Marquands and James Gould Cozzenses are 
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Cleans of this latter type. Mr. Cozzens is a con- 
scious ideologist of the Cleans. Henry Miller, a 
man whose talent is beyond dispute, is the father 
of the Dirties. His crudities can be explained by 
the excesses of the opposition, for it is the unfortu- 
nate result of this progress by contrasts in Ameri- 
can literature that it always produces exaggera- 
tion. The hypocrisy of the apologists begot a 
hunger for scandal in the muckrakers that was 
exactly proportionate. Certain upper-class idio- 
cies are answered by growling from the swamps. 
The snooty Puritanism of Mr. Cozzens calls forth 
the sexual katzenjammers of William Burroughs. 
The sighing of Henry Adams in his club window 
as he laments the passing forever of precious quali- 
ties makes the immigrants more clamorous at 
Coney Island and Atlantic City. 

But in many cases the differences are super- 
ficial, and Cleans and Dirties are remarkably 
similar. Not unpredictably, the Cleans express 
destructive feelings, while the Dirties, when they 
become intelligible, are often sentimental moral- 
ists; their Prometheanism at times amounts to 
little more than the demand that preschool sexual 
explorations be publically accepted as an adult 
standard. The Dirties are convinced that scandal 
is good for what ails us. And they try to make a 
sensation. But it is not easy to scandalize people. 
Everyone has seen and heard so much. 

It’s not easy to be a writer in the United States. 
Many people are worn out before they have 
picked the right clothes for the job. Even Whit- 
man paid particular attention to his negligent 
appearance, feeling that the American singer 
should look the part. He was, and was not, one of 
the Roughs. His very presence, however, must 
have conveyed a moral intention. No less than 
Whitman, our Dirties, the Beats, offer themselves 
to their countrymen as exemplary types. They 
want their brethren, especially of the middle class, 
to express themselves more freely, more truthfully, 
to widen their horizons, to resist the drudgery of 
vacant duties and rebel against the servitude of 
banal marriage and unpleasurable sex. But similar 
improvements are suggested in the advice columns 
of ladies’ magazines. They ‘are not in themselves 
so frightfully revolutionary. Innocent of any 
wrongdoing, many of the middle-class brethren of 
the Beats have gone far beyond Kerouac, Mailer, 
and Burroughs. They behave as they think 
writers should. The public is happy with their 
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antics; it likes to read of their doings in the gossip 
‘columns, is tickled by the dirty words, and con- 
sumes the writers like food, whiskey, tobacco, or 
publicity, indifferent to the earnestness which is 
the source of these excesses. 


Essentially the Dirties want us to be what we ' 


truly are, to be self-accepting, to cease to be horri- 
fied by our sexual impulses, however they may 
manifest themselves. They teach the honor of 
what is natural. Thus, they make us ask, “Well, 
what is natural? Is it myself under the influence of 
junk, putting on a nightclub show at upwards of 
$3000 a week?" If this be nature, dear friends, it 
will not only redeem us morally but send us to 
a first-class loony bin. (We can afford it at three 
` G'sa week.) 

The public never hesitates to demand an inor- 
dinate amount of goodness from writers. It con- 
siders clergymen, schoolteachers, and novelists its 
moral servants. This is not an altogether unfair 
conception of things, but there are certain incon- 
sistencies in the situation which often produce 
strange effects. 

Imagine that the managing editor of a large 
American daily who is under the influence of 
liquor is riding in his goat cart about his estate, 
and that he falls and injures his hip and is taken 
to the hospital and put in traction. Imagine fur- 
ther that a friend (or flunky) has sent him a gift of 
three or four recent novels, and that the bedridden 
editor reads these novels and is outraged by their 
immorality. The case is made more interesting if 
the great daily has, among other things, distorted 
political news, reported its opponents with miser- 
able unfairness and glaring prejudice, tried to goad 
the government into declaring war on Cuba, 
lowered the mental level of life in the community, 
debased the language, filled its pages with vast ads 
for pork butts, storm windows, undergarments, 
dollar sales, antiperspirants, failed to inform the 
public on matters of great importance, fought 
medical care for the aged, and so forth. Such a 
daily might, to a reasonable judge, seem immoral. 
But the great man, outraged by some novelist’s 
account of the life of the poor in his city, picks up 
the phone to chew out his book editor and to order 
him never again under any circumstances to men- 
tion the book, never to advertise it. 

Great corporations seem at times to be intrinsi- 
cally moral. No one asks a big company to affirm 
anything. It may, if it is public-spirited, hire an 
advertising firm to explain how much good it is 
doing, and it spends tax-exempt money on quota- 
tions from Emerson and Walt Whitman. But its 
balance sheets are not published and discussed’ in 
hundreds of journals by high-minded critics. 
Thus, the moral duties of business organizations 
are simpler and less burdensome than those of a 
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poor lone novelist in the solitudes of Nebraska. 
Perhaps this is as it should be. The great corpora- 
tion is guilty of a certain vaingloriousness, but it 


doesn’t make sweeping moral claims. It simply 
says: Capitalism is good for you. We are tough 
energetic realists, and that is as God and the 
Founding Fathers meant it to: be. 

The writer, however, is bound by tradition to 
live under a different standard. Even if he is an 
avowed immoralist, even if he calls himself an 
anti-artist, a rebel, a black hater of life, a desperate 
enemy of society, he is invariably motivated by a 
desire for truth. Clarification, deepening, illumi- 
nation are moral aims even when the means seem 
to readers anarchic or even loathsome. ‘The 
"wild" writings of dadaists and surrealists were 
intended to shock the reader into a new, more 
vivid wakefulness and not to fill him with disgust. 
They execrated conventional literature and the 
bourgeois profession of authorship and were 
largely justified in so doing, but when the noise of 
cries and curses had died away it became quite 
clear that they were moralists, and romantic 
moralists at that. Among our Dirties a similar 
purpose is discernible. They have to my mind 
often splashed in filth for its own sake, have adored 
brutality for its own sake and been carried away 
by sickness for sickness sake, but even William - 
Burroughs, who has surpassed them all in bloodi- 
ness and perversity, seems to feel that it must all 
have a purpose and offers his Naked Lunch as a 
warning against narcotics. “The junk habit is 
public health problem number one of the wore 
today," he says. 

Of course, the more difficult things become, die 
more intensely the demand for affirmation is re- 
peated. The dimmer, the grayer, the drearier they 
are, the louder the call for color and variety; and 
the more people cheat, the more they ask to hear 
about goodness. It must be in the course of nature. 
But it seems equally to be in the course of nature 
that the writers must try to honor such demands. 
Some with childlike eagerness, others more 
thoughtfully, try to suggest how what we all need 
so badly may be found — that sense of order, 
those indispensable standards which in other ages 
did not originate with novelists or playwrights. 


Warr are novelists and others to find these 
standards? What will they offer to the morally 
indigent public which asks for affirmation? If a 
novelist is going to affirm anything, he must be 
prepared to prove his case in close detail, reconcile 
it with hard facts, and he must even be prepared 
for the humiliation of discovering that he may 
have to affirm something different. The facts are 


stubborn and refractory, and the art of the novel 
itself has a tendency to oppose the conscious or 
ideological purposes of the writer, occasionally 
ruining the most constructive intentions. -But 
then, constructive intentions also ruin novels. 

A good example of this sort of mutual destruc- 
tion may be seen in a recent book by Graham 
Greene, A Burnt-Out Case. The theme of this 
novel is the spiritual aridity which begins with 
the self-disgust and self-rejection of a successful 
architect who is tired of the world and who comes 
to Africa in an effort to lose himself. He settles 
in a leper colony, vaguely drawn to the sick and 
to the medical missionary order, the priests, and 
the doctor. At first he feels no genuine desire to 
help. He accepts death in himself and has no 
incentive to rid himself of the weight of purposeless 
existence, but presently he is drawn into the strug- 
gle with the disease and begins to make himself 
useful. We never get beyond this beginning in the 
novel, however, for it now breaks up. The young 
wife of one of the colonists, neurotic and silly, 
enters the story and with unconvincing histrionics 
causes the unlamented destruction of our burnt- 
out architect. What remains is a dubious affirma- 
tion of the necessity to desist from such devotion to 
our own suffering and to live and act for others. 
This, we must all grant, is a good thing to affirm, 
and if Mr. Greene had been able to illustrate it 
passionately in his novel, we would all have been 
boundlessly grateful. As it is, we are indebted to 
him for his impressive description of the arid con- 
dition. But the novel itself, or the conscience of the 
artist, would not permit an affirmation to be 
forced, and the book itself could therefore do noth- 
ing but disintegrate. 

There was a carefree time in the history of the 
novel when the writer had nothing to do but to 
tell us what had happened. Experience in itself 
then pleased us; the description of experience was 
self-justifying. But nothing so simple now seems 
acceptable. It is the self, the person to whom 
things happen, who is perhaps not acceptable to 
the difficult and fastidious modern consciousness. 

Writers of genius in the twentieth century 
(Paul Valéry, D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, 
among others) have made us question the stability 
of the experiencing self, have dissolved it in intel- 
lect, or in instinct, in the common life of the 
species, in dream, and in myth, and all together 
have made us aware that the sovereign individual, 
that tight entity whose fortunes, passions, and 
moral problems filled the pages of novels (and of 
historical studies as well), was simply a fabrica- 
tion, the product of a multitude of interests and 
influences, and of our ignorance of physics, psy- 
chology, and our social class divisions. 

Whatever the objective results, the nihilistic 
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passions produced by this revaluation have not 
worn off. If anything, the demand for radicalism 
in literature grows louder. We have recently been 
told by Leslie Fiedler that it is the responsibility 
of novelists to be in the opposition, to say no, 
always no, no in accents of thunder. Mr. Fiedler 
reminds us that the negative tradition in litera- 
ture, the tradition of prophetic denunciation, 
claims our loyalty. 

Well, prophecy is nice work if you can get it. 
By this I mean that the prophet must be genuine. 
If, in place of the word of God which he must 
utter, he should have a literary program in his 
back pocket, his prophecies can never be accepted. 
Two warnings are necessary. First, the idiocy of 
orthodox affirmation and transparent or pointless 
optimism ought not to provoke an equal and op- 
posite reaction. Second, no one should found 
his nay upon the study of literature. Literature 
may show, as some have argued, that from Soph- 
ocles to Shakespeare and from Shakespeare to 
Tolstoy the greatest geniuses have cursed life. But 
the fact that a writer similarly curses it proves 
absolutely nothing. The deliberate choices of 
writers in such matters can never be interesting. 
We have had our bellyful of a species of wretched- 
ness which is thoroughly pléased with itself. In 
France the wretched angry fulminating hero has 
come to be as common in bookshops as choucroute 
garnie in restaurants — despairing sauerkraut, a 
side dish to the knackwurst of middle-class Pro- 
métheanism. Really, it’s about time everyone 
recognized that romantic despair in this form, nag- 
gingly conscious of the absurd, is absurdly por- 
tentous, not metaphysically *fabsurd." "There is 
grandeur in cursing the heavens, but when we 
curse our socks we should not expect to be taken 
seriously. 

The poets who continue the tradition of ro- 
mantic pessimism which began so richly with 
Byron, Pushkin, and Gerard de Nerval are now 
simply trifling. The optimism of the bourgeois 
which inflamed poets in the nineteenth century is 
no longer so proud and confident. It began to 
totter several generations ago and by now has 
fallen on its face several times and has a dusty 
discredited look. If optimism were not so poor 
and shaky, it would not solicit affirmation con- 
tinually. 


Ma writers agree that their art is moral. 
Tolstoy held that a novelist should have a moral 
relation to his subject matter, and his definition 
of morality was passionate. The writer should 
either love or hate his subject. Tolstoy condemned 
neutrality or objectivity therefore as inartistic. 
He was contradicted by the “art for arts sake” 
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novelists who explicitly rejected moral purpose. 
Probably Flaubert is the most significant of these. 
He, and Joyce following him, felt that anything 
that might be described by us as a moral commit- 
ment would be a serious error. The artist, said 
Joyce, should have no apparent connection with 
his work. His place is in the wings, apart, paring 
his nails, indifferent to the passions of his creatures. 
Such aesthetic objectivity was an imperative with 
Joyce, and in A Portrait of the Artist he explicitly 
rejected anything in art which excited desire, or 
a need for action. The feeling a work of art should 
arouse is in his view static, beyond desire, too pure 
to be involved in judgments, contemplative. 

This is a rather lofty attitude in a novelist. It 
would seem more appropriate to a poet or a musi- 
cian, for the novel meets life at a commoner level, 
where confusion is inordinate. The art for art's 
sake novelist believed in pure form, classical order. 
Order of this sort is seldom available, and in cha- 
otic conditions such beliefs must inevitably lead to 
disappointment. 

A novelist of this sort will not agree to love or 
hate as Tolstoy says he should. He reserves com- 
ment. He refrains from holding an opinion. He 
believes, as Erich Auerbach writes of Flaubert, 
“that every event, if one is able to express it purely 
and completely, interprets itself and the persons 
involved in it far better and more completely than 
any opinion or judgment appended to it could do. 
Upon this conviction — that is upon a profound 
faith in the truth of language responsibly, candidly 
and carefully employed — Flaubert’s artistic prac- 
tise rests." Professor Auerbach calls this **objec- 
tive seriousness," and makes the following observa- 
tion. **Objective seriousness, which seeks to pene- 
trate to the depths of the passions and entangle- 
ments of human life, but without itself becoming 
moved, or at least without betraying that it is 
moved — this is an attitude which one expects 


from‘ a priest, a teacher or a psychologist rather ' 


than from an artist. The priest, teacher and psy- 
chologist wish to accomplish something practical, 
which is far from Flaubert’s mind.” 

Thus, it apparently makes no difference what 
the artist should decide about his commitment, 
whether he considers himself a moralist or a purely 
objective artist. The writer in any case finds that 
he bears the burdens of priest or teacher. Some- 
times he looks like the most grotesque of priests, 
the most eccentric of teachers, but I believe the 
moral function cannot be divorced from art. This 
means that the artist had better not strain so to be 
didactic. 
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To look for elaborate commitments is therefore 
vain. Commitments are far more rudimentary 
than any “‘position”’ or intellectual attitude might 
imply. I should like to suggest that commitment 
in a novel may be measured by its power to absorb 
us, by the energy it contains. A book which is 
lacking in power cannot be moral. Dullness is 
worse than obscenity. A dull book is wicked. It 
may intend to be as good as gold, as nice as pie, 
as sweet as can be, but if it is banal and boring, 
it is evil. 

What we sense in modern literature continually 
is not the absence of a desire to be moral, but rather 
a pointless, overwhelming, vague, objectless moral 
fervor. The benevolent excitement of certain 
novelists and dramatists is not an isolated literary 
phenomenon. What is obscurer in them than in 
political leaders or social planners is what they 
are going to be benevolent about, and how ‘they 
are going to be benevolent or constructive. In this 
sphere we see a multitude of moral purposes in 
wild disorder. For as long as novelists deal with 
ideas of good and evil, justice and injustice, social 
despair and hope, metaphysical pessimism and 
ideology, they are no better off than others who 
are involved cognitively with these dilemmas. 
They can only go the same ways: the liberal way, 
the way of nature, the Promethean way, the way 
of socialism — the list is almost endless. From it 
the writer may make his choice and proceed to 
affirm his truth. It is then scarcely possible for 
his art to avoid the fate of his ideas. They triumph 
together or fall together. Novelists as different 
as Camus, Thomas Mann, and Arthur Koestler 
are alike in this respect. Their art is as strong as 
their intellectual position — or as weak. 

For this reason, an art which is to be strong 
cannot be based on opinions. Opinions can be 
accepted, questioned, dismissed. A work of art 
can't be questioned or dismissed. ? 

One last thing. Not too many people will dis- 
agree if the proposition is put as follows — either 
we want life to continue or we do not. If we don't 
want to continue, why write books? The wish for 
death is powerful and silent. It respects BenOnS, 
it has no need of words. 

But if we answer yes, we do want it to continue, 
we are liable to be asked how. In what form 
shall life be justified? That is the essence of the 
moral question. We call a writer moral to the 
degree that his imagination indicates to us how we 
may answer naturally, without strained argu- 
ments, with a spontaneous, mysterious proof that 
has no need to argue with despair. 
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M. NEW Shoes, French made, squashed water 
out of their canvas tops as I tramped over the 
Flanders plain in the direction of Calais and the 
English Channel crossing station. Ahead, only a 
few yards away, the soaking armor of the road 
sunk into a spongy hole of fog and disappeared. 

I pulled my cap down against the rain and 
sloshed on, inhaling the odors of wet trees, wet 
earth, and my own wet clothing, drifting in puffs 
of fog. Behind arose the oncoming murmur of an 
auto. I turned and raised a hand. A powerful 
Mercedes stormed out of the murky ground, passed 
in a shower of spray, grew rheumy, and plunged 
into the hole ahead. Nothing. Above my head 
the trees heaved as twists of the car's backlash 
struck them. Their leavings fell, heavier than the 
rain. À cow bawled somewhere in a field on my 
left. It bawled again. Imaginings began — this 
was no road at all, no man walking, no trees, no 
passing auto. This was drift sand and sea, with 
that wicked bawl floating over. 

The sound of another motor drove away this 
despondent vision, and to my surprise the: car 
slowed down when I turned around. A door flew 
open. I ran, wriggling the gear off my shoulders 
— bedroll and Malmberg knapsack — and shoved 
it through the door while hawking out a torrent of 
words. I clambered in. Yes, he was going all the 
way. His delight seemed equal to my own. Grin- 
ning giddily, I welcomed the reckless surge for- 
ward that flattened me back on the seat before I 
had quite settled down. l 
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We spurted straight toward the hole in the fog. 
It rolled back. We pursued it. I sat grasping my 
soaking trouser legs and leaning forward in the 
leathery interior of the small car, conscious of a 
presence humming deliriously beside me as my 
eyes lay on the speedometer needle racing up the 
face of the dial. Black cigars came out, and one 
was offered, but I refused, partly because I was 
hungry. When the needle, slowing, edged past 
seventy, I switched off worrying. A burst of to- 
bacco smoke rebounding off the windshield singed 
the lining of my nose. 

Thank God, I thought. The weeks of shagging 
my fading body over the chary earth of Western 
Europe were almost over. Soon, for me, there 
would be England; the Canterbury road to Lon- 
don. I could find a job there, saving for the trip 
back home. I could beg; they would understand 
me there. I could even go to jail and get treat- 
ment as good as in any Belgian or German hotel. 
What couldn’t be done in a country half the world 
still believed was a haven for the dispossessed and 
homeless? Merrie England! 

The fog and rain were gone, blown out over the 
Strait of Dover, by the time we arrived at Calais. 
In place of imagined drift sand and sea now there 
were drenched rooftops and clean rows of houses, 
some with scaffolding all the way up; waiters 
unpiling chairs in sidewalk cafés; traffic posts 
throwing long reflections, steadily changing, of 
reds, yellows, and greens on the shiny streets; and, 
over all, a kind of layer of atmosphere conveying 
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the scents of ocean trawler fishnets and the hang- 
ing press of things locked in crowded gardens. Up 
in the low clouds a hole or two, opening and clos- 
ing under the thrashing of the wind, disclosed a 
star out on its dry, cold rounds in the early evening 
sky. 

The driver ran through a section of town, tim- 
ing the lights, and over a mile of unpaved road 
and railroad tracks to the ferryboat dock. He drew 
up beside some pilings at the edge of the water 
and pointed at the clouds and sea, toward where 
England might lie. 

"Chacun à son goût. Bon soir!" he said, and 
reached across my knees to throw open the door. 
He rotated his body around and began pushing 
my gear out of the back seat. Smiling, he gave 
me a hand. I climbed out and strained the pack 
straps over my shoulders as he backed up the car, 
wheeled it over, and started like a hellbender back 
toward town. Good-bye! Good-bye! 


Wis washed over the pilings and began soak- 
ing through my shoes. I edged away, forward, 
going miserably toward a three-deck boat tied up 
between two piers, noting its limp mooring cables 
and ropes, its empty decks, its vacant windows, its 
cold stacks. Surrounding the boat were shanties 
and shacks, a smashed pillbox from the war with 
weeds growing out of its blasted machine-gun slits, 
and a row of cranes or derricks with grappling 
hooks dangling high in the air as still as objects on 
the moon. From far out a desolate bell tinkled the 
movement of the waves as a buoy was stirred in the 
channel. 


I crossed some tracks and walked alongside the 


boat. Not far from the lower end of the dock a 
huge shed painted green and white seemed to offer 
some covering until sailing time. I lurched to- 
ward it, skirting puddles. Somebody short and 
lean emerged from a doorway on the low platform 
of a shanty I was passing, a hunk of bread in his 
hand going up to his mouth and curious eyes tak- 
ing me in. He smiled down. ‘‘You’re too late, 
or maybe too early," he called. '*Yowd better go 
back to town and get some sleep.” I laughed in 
relief, nodding and waving in a show of gratitude, 
and he, chewing lustily, sank back out of sight. 

I reached the shed and tried a door. It yielded 
easily. I swung it wide. My thievish eyes moved 
over a low-pitched long room as large as a bank 
and lined with benches and some caged windows, 
very empty and dark but warm and dry. A com- 
pany sign on the window of the door announced 
sailing times — daily at noon and six P.M., two 
hours ago or sixteen from now. Eight dollars’ 
worth of francs in my pocket, and six of them for 
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the ride across. 

I stepped inside and closed the door, then 
moseyed around the benches and selected one in 
the center of the room. Unbelting the bedroll 
from the knapsack, I dropped it at the head of the 
bench and sat down to change socks and whatever 
else I could. I placed my cap and shoes on the. 
knapsack on the floor. Then I sprawled out, 
laying my neck on the wet bedroll. It was moist 
and warm. How lucky I felt. 

I streaked awake in the morning, anxious to 
throw myself at the boat, tear off its restraining 
lines, and drift away. But the shed was dark. A 
wretched, even-grained light, like dye, worked 
through the windows and without strength or joy 
dissolved in a faint shine on the varnished tops of 
benches. It was not raining, but everything out- 
doors looked wet. Water dripped from the roof 
of a shanty close by, and its platform loomed slick 
and black in the gallows light of another murder- 
ous dawn. Groaning, I fell back on the bench 
and closed my eyes. i 

A mop began thumping around the legs of the 
bench. Dock workers gathered at one end of the 
shed spoke together in voices that labored and 
snored through the empty depths. Shivering, I 
cranked myself downstairs to a toilet and wash- 
room, then sat around with my hands in my pock- 
ets, in stocking feet, until a coffee shop opened at 
nine thirty. I ate an orange, a.bar of chocolate, 
and was finishing a second coffee when the ticket 
sellers appeared. I gathered my belongings and 
ran out to the boat — the first passenger on board. 
I chose a seat on the glass-enclosed second deck 
and sat down by the window. Glad. And hoping 
no one would speak to me all the way across. 

Bulging boat trains arrived, and throngs of peo- 
ple converged on the shed. Long-eyed French and 
Italian girls, hatless and wearing black hose ànd 
spiked heels, stared lonesomely at the lean English 
faces of pursers and boat hands as they emerged 
with tickets, went up the gangplank, and dis- 
appeared in the deck below. Three people threw 
their purses and bags on the seats next to mine and 
asked loudly if I would watch their junk for a while, 
exercising a sort of social tyranny over me by their - 
air of clubmanship. I said yes. 

Then came a swelling bear of an old lady, an 
enormous and lovely lady with dark face and 
naked hands, who might have been Spanish. She 
wore a black lace shawl, black silk stockings, 
black linen skirt, and a blouse with a gray four- 
cornered bow at the neck. So subtle was the air, 
so refined and liquid the mystery in which she 
moved through the crowded aisle looking for a 
place, that I could not take my eyes away. She 
stopped and looked down at me, eye upon eye, 
with an intensity that scared me. Her large mouth 


How narrow could it have been? ` 
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formed a smile as she asked if one of the seats was 
vacant. I told her no, they were already called for. 

“But take mine, please," I said, and began to 
rise. She declined, in a voice of such near-green 
unfolding it told me how.special, how honored the 
man would feel who was permitted to Deme her. 
She moved away. 

A score of dock workers, talking it up, hauled the 
gangplank, to one side of the dock. Winches rat- 
tled, the engines started and swelled to thunder, 
then stopped. Straining, with prolonged sounds 
of grating from the seats and windows, the boat 
glided backward out of the pier, bumping the 
rotted pilings. With mounting waves of vibration 
it slowly left the shore. 

The three seats holding the belongings I watched 
remained vacant for over an hour, giving me time 
to enjoy my solitude. A young French priest who 


sat across from me seemed to sense how good I felt. : 


I knew he glanced over from time to time. I be- 
came aware of him slowly; he was my age, with 
freckles and red hair, a shabby cassock and wilted 
collar yellowing around the edge, and a faded 
white bib covering his underwear. While a sturdy- 
looking older woman beside him spoke in low 
tones, he made his hands busy by slitting open, 
with a simple table knife, the pages of a paper- 
bound book — page, page, page, slowly and un- 
grudgingly, with the graceful movements long 
practice brings. Several times as he sat and worked 
that way with his hands our eyes met. Now he 
smiled. I looked away, then sat questioning why I 
had: why turn away from the smile of a stranger 
who showed what he had no wish to conceal, how 
lively his interest was in me, in the lady, in books, 
boats, water, and sky? 


~ 


A COMMAND rang out over the ship’s loudspeaker 
for passengers to show passports to the English 
control officer on deck one. The three people had 
not yet returned, so I remained where I was. The 
priest arose, placing book and knife carefully on 
the seat he was leaving, and he touched my knees 
with his legs as he moved out to the aisle. 

“Excuse me, please," he turned and said in de- 
liberate English. And he lingered, looking down, 
beyond the moment when he should have gone. 

“Of . . . course," I answered, and felt my face 
redden. 

He smiléd and began working through the 
crowd. Leaving me what is felt among children 
who are honored and protected. I looked at his 
seat, at the table knife lying on top of the closed 
book, and knew I had just seen a marvelously 
adoring way to handle a new volume with the 
word Jesu in the title. 
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A RUNNER THROUGH THE MIST 


When the people returned and claimed their be- 
longings I made off for deck one. I joined a line 
that extended along the dented brass floor in a 
snake path from the control office door into a side 
passage of the boat. Through a stairwell on my 
right floated the English odors of jam and ham 
that pulled the saliva right out of my mouth. 

In front of me waited a teen-age girl with a 
round face, frowning worriedly and holding a 
black German passport in a hand so plump and 
short it seemed stunted. She was going to London, 
too, I learned when it came her turn to step into 
the office. A young officer of the customs author- 
ity asked her questions in a coldly friendly voice. 
Yes, she had received permission to work in Lon- 
don, she told him, and she carried papers to prove 
it. She produced these, and a letter from the firm 
where she was going to work. I leaned a little in- 
side the door, but all I could make out on the let- 
terhead were three characters reading “DUN —" 

“All right, then. Good luck. Enjoy your stay in 
England, and be certain you read this," the official 
sald, and he handed her a booklet telling visitors 
how to behave in the United Kingdom. “Next”? 
he called, and I stepped inside. 

The officer looked over my passport carefully, 
turning the pages and scanning each so closely { 
began to think every visa stamp was wrong. I 
wished I had somehow got a haircut. I felt seedy 
in front of his manicure and recent shave. 

"American?" he asked. He looked up and 
smiled hard. *How long will you stay in Eng- 
land?" 

“Pm not sure. -It will depend." 

“Depend on what, exactly?" 

“Pd like to look around. Perhaps spend some 
time in Avon.” 

“Are you a student? A teacher?” 

**Not either, no.” 

“What, exactly, are you?” 

. “Pm interested. You might say I’m an inter- 
ested person." 

*And you've been — let me see. In Sweden. 
You were — how did you put that?” He looked 
up. “ ‘An interested person. And has your in- 
terest in Sweden been exhausted?" 

“I wouldn't put it that way. I just thought Pd 
find it cheaper to live in England." 

*Cheaper as to what?” 

** As to living." 

“You don’t have much money then?” 

“No, not much." 

“How much, exactly?” 

*"['wo dollars — but there'll be some waiting for 
me in London,” I added, lying dangerously. 

**Waiting for you where?" 

**At Poste Restante. I suppose you call it Gen- 
eral Post Office there." 
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**Who's sending you this money?” 

“A friend.” 

“Do you have any letter, any confirmation of its 
actually being sent?” 

“Not exactly.” 


“Do you have passage home stuffed away some- 


where? A steamship ticket? Air reservation? Any 
kind of paper will do.” 

“Pve sent it on ahead." 

“Sent what on ahead?" 

“My steamship ticket.” 

“To whom? Do you have friends in London?" 

*No. No one there." 

*"Ihen where was it sent?” | 

“I have some possessions. They were sent ahead 
in boxes. My ticket was in one of those boxes." 

“And you have a post office receipt and in- 
surance number?” 

“In my knapsack, yes,” I said without hesitat- 
ing. 

**Good, then you'll show it in a moment. First, 
about this money you say will be waiting in Lon- 


don. It’s from your account back home, you 
said?" | 

“No, I didn't say that. I said it was from a 
friend." 


*Money owed you? How has it come to be 
sent?" 

“Irs simply from a friend. To help me along." 

“Have you any letter at all? Any kind of paper 
from this friend or any other to prove for us that 
you exist for someone back there?” 

“I have a letter in my pocket,” I said, remem- 
bering too late how scruffy it was and why it was 
written at all. I withdrew a damp envelope and 
dropped it on the table. The officer gingerly 
pulled out a single sheet of typewritten paper and 
carefully pressed it smooth with the heel of his 
hand. He began to read out loud: 

“<I forget sometimes the hard time you are 
having, wandering, actually feeling in your bones 
what homelessness means, the loneliness and in- 
security you must feel. And I console myself with 
the thought that if there is a will to live, then 
strength can be mustered. Isee that as a sequence 
of life. Nor do I mean to say it's easy, even if the 
will is there. Strength has its limits, and it's often 
a surprise when we come to the test to find that its 
resources are shallower than we thought. " 

The officer glanced hopelessly up at me and 
went on: 

** ‘Anyway, if you can still believe that a per- 
sonal value is possible in spite of the pressures 
society brings to bear on debasing us in our own 
eyes, then you have crossed some kind of line. 
Your suffering becomes a routine bit of play within 
the larger game which- you are winning or may 
have won. Come home and tell me about it. We'll 


have a beer together, and break the empty glasses 
over the head of a bald official.’ ” 

The officer quit reading. He folded the letter 
and replaced it in the envelope, taking a very long 
time about this and not looking at me. i 

“Is this the man who sends you money?” He 
made a bridge of his fingers, let them fall and lace, 
and watched them as he cracked the knuckles. 


I drew a deep breath, trying to fill the empty 


space that seemed to have developed below my 
heart, and said, “Yes, that’s the man.” 

“A debt being repaid?” 

* Not a debt, no." 

His knuckles sounded dry and must have hurt. 
He pulled the fingers apart and drummed on the 
table. 

“Why does he send you money then?" 

“Were friends. He wants me to see England." 

**Isn't all this rather odd?" he said, looking up 
harshly. 

“I don’t think it’s odd." 

*How much does he send you?” 

“Ten, sometimes twenty. What he can spare." 

“I see.” He thought a moment. “Pm trying to 
help you," he said. “Pm trying to put my hands 
on something firm to save you." He placed the 
letter on top of my passport and pushed both over 


, toa corner of his desk, beside another passport that 
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already lay there. He spoke to some papers in his 
hand. ‘‘Please wait out that side door over there. 
There are still a lot of people to see. PII call you 
back later. Next, please!" 


I WAITED in the passage where I formerly stood. 
Food odors coming in waves from the stairwell 
sent me to the rail. I watched the sea. I hadn’t 
seen it before. A gull left the water and climbed 


to the level of the deck. It glided, moving its 


small head about, then wheeled away, leaving me 
with a glimpse of the sky. I lifted up my hands. 


I was alone when I did that, or nearly alone. | 


The bovine lady who asked me for a seat was there, 
standing with her back against a white-painted 
cabin wall. She saw what I did. She allowed me 
to see that she saw. She did not smile or nod. 
The lips of her large mouth seemed dry; she seemed 
buried in life as she stood gazing at me. Her eyes 
absorbed me. They showed what a rich concen- 
trate of color surmounted all that blackness and 
grayness that walled her in. They gave me suffer- 
ing and resigned sensuality, the odor of warm rains 
in Galicia, black churches, the fumes of the brave 
human stable surrounded by poverty and tyranny 
and the laughter of children. 

“You there, sir," a voice behind me called, and 
I stepped back into the office just as Folkestone 


came into view. A little distance to the right rose 
the drastic cliffs of Dover, filmed grayly by the 
straining stale overcast of the weather. 

“Now, then, about this letter," the officer began 
hurriedly. *You say this is the man who sends you 
money?” 

Yeg,” 

“You expect to live on what he sends, is that 
correct?” 

Yes. »» 

“Were you ae to do that in Sweden?” 

No. 33 

""What were you doing in Sweden?” 

“Its not easy to put in a word. I was drawn 
there. I’ve always heard about what a clean 
country it is, and so I went there to see." 

“On a fellowship? A grant of some kind? To 
study?” 

**No, not to study.” 

“And now you want to come to England. To 
see?” 

“Yes, to see England.” 

“Did you bring the post office receipt from your 
luggage? I should like to examine it, you know.” 
He looked at me starvedly. 

I blurted, “No, I didn’t bring the receipt. I 
have no receipt. I lied to you. I have no steam- 
ship ticket. I have no hopes of raising a penny in 
England unless I find a job. The truth is, Pm 
straight on the bum.” 

The officer nodded, too quickly, and turned 
away, looking at the wall. He glanced down at his 
desk, then over at the side door. When he turned 
his dry look back on me, he wet hislips. He seemed 
to be ashamed of something; alert, but mystified — 
emptied out. A wave of pity passed through me 
because of the hard job he had to do. Hard. 

“I see," he said at last. “Please wait outside 
again. I shan't rule myself. I'll have to speas to 
my chief about you.’ 

The boat docked with a bump, a mild bump 
easily ignored, befitting the English side. 
gangplank crashed against the heavy plate sides 
of the boat, and stevedores hustled over the soak- 
ing dock. The Spanish lady remained standing in 
the passage, and I noted that she made no move 
to leave. 

A group of American tourists left the boat first, 
a special way being made for them by a guide. 
Britishers clad in Alpine rigs followed, with climb- 
ing staves in their hands. Behind them went the 
young priest, thin and black-suited, nodding and 
smiling down at the lady who sat beside him. I 
saw the German girl again, on her way to the fac- 
tory or office named “DUN —" She climbed 
timidly up the five steps leading from the boat to 
the gangplank, behind some hard-boiled fellows 
in shorts, with hairy legs, who wore fierce beards 


The. 
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and carried knapsacks. She looked so distantly 
withdrawn as she carried a heavy suitcase up those 
steps, the booklet the officer had given her clutched 
in one hand, that I knew she was composing in her 
mind a child's letter to her mother, telling her how 
kind the world she was entering was. I hoped so. 
She deserved it; because everybody deserved it, 
and I hoped she would continue to find the world 
that way the rest of her life. 

The officer brushed me as he came out of the 
office, snapping shut the lock on a well-used brief- 
case under his arm. His eyes were streaked with 
red, and dull. 


“You'll wait here," he said. “A constable will 


go back with you." Inept, he stood a moment, 
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looking into my eyes. ‘“‘Why did you tell me that?” 
he said mournfully. “I was trying to save you. 
If only you’d given me something to reach out for 
and grasp.” 

Fresh passengers climbed on board. The Span- 
ish lady moved from the iron wall through the 
passage and over to the opposite side of the boat. 
There she wrapped both her arms caressingly 
around a metal post and looked out to sea. She 
seemed very special to me as she stood in that po- 
sition, her beautiful woman’s body turned away 
from England and her arms curved around the 
post like a dancer’s. 


I RODE the unsheltered top deck going back, 
along with the British types in tennis sweaters, 
with outthrust jaws clenching pipes. Dreamily 
watching water cascade chastely aft, surrounded 
by its plain of heaving lava. I got up and moved 
around. Once more fear, the learner, rain, cold 
nights, mornings without coffee, lack of money, 
the humdrum things. The day had not changed its 
look since dawn; still misty vapors, misty clouds. 
Violent loops of warm wind furled the wraps of 
women strolling on the deck. Moving on beside 
canvas-covered railings, past men smoking banded 
Havanas, a white-hooded nun, and tall, unsur- 
prised English girls going to Paris and Rome. 
Going from life into a novel and back into life 
again. Who is she? Is she going or has she ar- 
rived? I thought: I should have stayed below and 
watched her all the way across, trying to convey 
in the silent way she taught me that I knew, and 
shared her grief. I stared over the railing at pieces 
of floating wood, at streams of slop and what must 
have been discarded soup, at raw water, and gulls. 
And then to my horror I heard my name piped 
over the loudspeaker, once, twice, monstrously 
loud, followed by a command to appear at the 
ticket window on deck one. I hurried down the 
stairs to the repeated drumming of the command. 
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An Englishman there, behind spikes of iron and 
a shield of glass, asked how much money I had, 
and I said two American dollars. He scribbled 
something on the back of a ticket and slipped the 
ticket under the grille. (Here, take this. I im- 
agine they'll demand it when you get off on the 
other side.” 

I stuffed the ticket in a pocket and hurried back 
to where I had left her. But she had moved away. 

I waited until the boat unloaded before taking 
up the knapsack and bedroll again. Shifting it to 
places on my shoulders that didn’t hurt, I walked 
down the gangplank and set foot once more on 
France. It was about seven o’clock. Trains with 
vintage engines were scattered over the dock 
area, and the smell of coal gas and steam pervaded 
. the heavy air. - 

A French control officer and a British constable 
stood at the bottom of the gangplank. ‘“‘That’s one 
of them," the constable said as I came down. He 
handed over my passport opened to a page that 
showed a stamped re-entry visa for France and, 
above that, the stamp of the United Kingdom 
canceled by a big black cross. 

“Where are you going now?" the Frenchman 
asked, smiling. “I hope you do not say Paris, or 
I'll have to arrest you." 

“To Liége. Amsterdam, maybe." 
help smiling back. 

He grasped my arm and pointed to the left of 
the green and white painted shed. ‘‘Go over there 
and take the train marked ‘B.C. For only a few 
francs it will take you to Lille before dark. And 
from there it will be easy to get a ride to Brussels.” 

He warmly pumped my hand. “Good luck to 
you," he said, and turned to the constable. 
“Wasn’t there one more?” 

“A woman, yes. I'll bring her down." 

The constable started up the gangplank, hand 
over hand on the ropes, and disappeared in the 
tiers of the boat. 

I didn't pause. I began to run, taking long 
swinging strides past the shed and over tracks to 
the train. I clambéred up the iron steps and 
worked my way to a compartment where four 
Italians sat feeding themselves and laughing 
plumply. Dropping my gear temporarily on the 
floor, I lowered myself to a seat. Then, because I 
found no strength to will them anywhere else, my 
- eyes moved to the window of the compartment. 

Out there was water, and beyond the water, 
England. There was the boat. There on the dock 
stood the French control officer good- Dore 
watching the departing trains. 

Out there, too, spread over the window in layer 
on layer of gray, was a picture of the great natural 
silence that lies over all things. The immense 
silence through which all life flows. 


I couldn't 
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And the constable appeared at the railing of 
deck three, waving awkwardly to the man below. 
He shouted something down. The Frenchman 
started up the gangplank with fast and jerky 
strides. 

The boat rocked like an empty hull. The train 
whistle blew. Again. Unnaturally comic, the 
signal floated back the image of an organist alone 
in a choir loft, tooting in lofty believing that he 
was being heard in the spheres. Steam twisted 
backward, great lumps of it, and the coach moved 
slowly — it was as though we were being conveyed 
forward more by the smoke, by the mist, by a fic- 
tion, than by an ordinary engine. Then a man 
beside the window leaned in front of it and blocked 
out the view. 


At First Flower 
of the Easy Day 


BY JOHN CIARDI 


At first flower of the easy day 

a buck went wading through the mist. 
Legless, he seemed to sail away. 

A brown swan with a mythic twist 

of antlers to his changeling head. 

All that the weaving Greeks referred 
to plastic nature’s shifting thread 


he evidenced. I saw him turn ` 
and dip his head into that pond 
and flash the white flag at his stern, 
then lift his head and sail beyond 
an isle of spruces to the right. 
What do we ask of any wraith 

but the Greek fact in its first light | 


that makes of morning’s beasts the day 
our nights would dream if they knew how? 
Starting from this dawn, I could say 

sad Io's name to any cow 

and have her eyes confirm my guess. 
Unless her farmer came like Zeus 

and waved me off his premises. 


‘The Crisis 


in Research 


BY JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


The expenditure of federal funds for scientific research and development has had an enormous impact on govern- 


ment projects, on private industry, and on our economy. For an elucidation of the issues involved in our accel- 


erated scientific program, we turn lo James R. Krruraw, JR., former president of M.I.T., chairman of the Presi- 


dents Science Advisory Committee from 1957 to 1959, and currently chairman of the corporation of M.I.T. 


ae World War II, the United States has wit- 
nessed an astonishing growth in scientific research 
and development. Now, with national policy 
supporting a rapidly growing program in space 
technology, notably that required for a race to the 
moon, we see a further buildup of total national 
effort, especially in development and technology 
as distinct from basic research and science. 

Inherent in this growth of our development com- 
mitments is a multitude of problems that call for 
public understanding and debate. The issues are 
profoundly important not only to our national 
security and world position but also to the na- 
tion’s general welfare, its economic growth, the 
utilization of its human resources, and the integrity 
and strength of its system of higher education. In 
this article I should like to highlight some of these 
issues which need more public discussion than they 
have so far received, giving special attention to the 
impact of federal funds for research and develop- 
ment, including those allotted to the space race, 
on the future strength of American industry and 
our economy. 

Let me list some of the salient and striking facts 
about our current effort: 

Our annual rate of expenditure in the United 
States for scientific research and development is 
approximately $17 billion — about 3 percent of 
our gross national product. 

There has been more than a threefold increase 


in annual dollar outlay for research’ and develop- 
ment in the last decade, and whereas ten years ago 
the federal government supplied less than half the 
funds for this effort, today it finances about two 
thirds of it. : 
Out of the $12.4 billion the government is spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year for research and de- 
velopment, about 65 percent will be spent by in- 


dustry under contract. Private industry itself is 
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expected to finance another $5 billion for research. 
Three quarters of all research and development 
in the United States is performed in industrial 
laboratories. 

Obviously, with some two thirds of the country’s 
research and development effort being paid for by 
federal funds, and with its great procurement con- 
tracts, the government has become directly or in- 
directly the employer of 60 to 70 percent of the 
nation’s scientists and engineers. 

Dollar expenditure, including public and pri- 
vate, for research and development is rising about 
15 percent each year, but our pool of technical 
manpower is growing only 6 percent a year. With 
growth in available personnel not keeping pace 
with the nation's expanding research expenditures, 
we may eventually face the possibility of a decline 
in research productivity and quality of perform- 
ance. Already the talent squeeze, coupled with 
the rising cost of instrumentation and other factors, 
has forced the cost of research to increase by nearly 


te 
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50 percent since 1954, and this cost will probably 
double before the end of this decade. 

In research that involves the most advanced sci- 
ence and technology — and much of the research 
financed by the government is of this kind — the 
demand for top-grade talent educated to the Ph.D. 
level is far greater than the supply, and the gap 
seems to be widening. 

Projections of research and development out- 
lays to 1970 yield some startling figures. Given 
present trends, including the very rapid expansion 
of our space program, total national expenditures 
for research and development could exceed $40 
billion by 1970, with the government's share of the 
bil growing greater and industry's becoming 
smaller. Some projections (which assume, per- 
haps wrongly, that a large military space program 
will inevitably be added to the rapidly growing 


NASA program) place the government's own €x- . 


penditure at this figure or higher by 1970. 


T basket of facts and future possibilities holds 


an array of issues that must command the attention 
of thoughtful people in government, industry, and 
the universities. Private industry, especially, is 
confronted with some profoundly difficult ques- 
tions. - 

For example, there is a tendency for government 
funds applied to space and weapons research and 
development to retard the growth of privately 


financed industrial research and development. As. 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner commented in recent testi-' 


mony before a congressional committee, there is 
danger that this growing federal research will price 
private research out of existence. 


private companies to neglect research financed by 
themselves and directed at competitive commer- 
cial objectives. The high salaries frequently associ- 
ated with government contracts tend also to draw 
high-quality talent away from other fields of 
industrial research. 

Because of the kind of large-scale, sonbisticated 
research currently needed by the government, the 
industrial research it sponsors tends to be concen- 
trated in a small number of companies. In a few 
industries this concentration may lead to a weak- 
ening of the technological capability and the 


competitive strength of other industries and of. 


The ease of 
getting military and space contracts may tempt’ 


ensure our continued economic growth. Certainly 
they have important by-products, especially in 
furthering the development of advanced tech- 
nology important to all industry, but I have not 
yet seen convincing evidence to support the view. 
that our military and space programs can attain 
their objectives and at the same time feed the 
civilian economy with enough new technology to 
warrant any letup in the growth of privately fi- 
nanced research. Industry has a very great re- 
sponsibility diligently to seek out the by-products 
of the military-space research and development 
programs that have commercial application and 
at the same time to maintain an adequate growth ' 
of privately supported research and development 
oriented toward new products and processes. In- 
dustry should not take the easy course and let its 
own research and development effort become de- 
emphasized by a growing volume of research 
sponsored by the federal government. This is not 
unlike the requirement faced by our universities 
to máintain an adequate level of privately sup- 
ported basic research, uncommitted to any ob- 
jective but advancing knowledge. 

Despite all the funds we pour into research an- 


. nually, the percentage of our gross national prod- 


_small companies at a time when these industries ^ 


and companies need strengthening if our economy 
is to grow. 

The argument is advanced, especially by pro- 
tagonists of an expanding man-in-space program, 
that military and space research have commercial 
potentialities sufficient to offset these effects and to 
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uct that we devote to civilian-commercial research . 
and basic research could be surpassed in the next 
few years by competing industrial nations, such as 
Japan and certain members of the European 
Common Market, which do not have military and 
space expenditures as heavy as those borne by the 
United States. Privately financed industrial re- 
search has made an immense contribution to our 
welfare and prosperity in the past, and we depend 
on it to do so in the future. 

If our vast research and development effort in 
defense and space works, even for the short term, 
to curtail productivity and economic growth in the 
United States, the results will damage not only the 
civilian sector but the space and military sectors as 
well; our national goals of all kinds, and certainly 
our defense, depend upon rising productivity and. 
upon our maintaining a sound rate of economic 
growth. Both depend in part upon the inventive- 
ness and initiative of the civilian sector of oür 
economy and upon an adequate effort in uncom- 
mitted basic research, in contrast with applied re- 
search and development. While I doubt whether 
we yet know very much about how economic 
forces are affected.by the distribution of effort be- 
tween civilian-commercial research and develop- 
ment on the one hand and military-space research 
on the other, we do hear, increasingly, concern ex- 
pressed that the growing military and space re- 
search programs may be retarding innovation in 
consumer products and shortchanging the con- 
sumer sector of our economy. 


a, 


This is why some of us feel that we cannot 
charge ahead with additional space and other 
large technological government programs without 
being mindful of the possible adverse effects on our 
civilian economy and of the importance of weigh- 
ing them along with the good effects. I note this 
in full recognition of the economic assistance our 
expanding space program is providing many in- 
dustries and communities. 


d way our technical personnel distributes itself 
and is utilized is more important than the way we 
allot our research and development dollar, al- 
though the two, of course, are linked. While we 
may not yet face an absolute shortage of technical 
personnel in the United States, unquestionably we 
do face an acute shortage of exceptional talent 
possessing that level of education in science and 
engineering which enables it to master and use 
effectively the new and advanced technologies. 
As I have noted, the impact of government funds 
has been to draw to government-supported re- 
search a high proportion of this up-to-date talent, 
with the result that industry, in its nonspace and 
nonmilitary work, has found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get enough men to do the high-quality work 
it requires. The glamour of space research has 
drawn high-quality industrial personnel away 
from missile and other weapons programs that 
militarily are as urgent as ever but now seem 
relatively old-hat. Indeed, there is an increasing 
number of informed people who are worried about 
a possible drop-off in the advances the United 
States has been making in military technology. 
The future of the nation requires that we continue 


to maintain superiority in military technology 


(including space technology legitimately important 
to military strength); in the dangerous world in 
which we live, this goal must have top priority in 
the use of our scientific and technological resources. 
One gains the impression that our military research 
and development, aside from evolutionary im- 
provements in atomic weapons and from advances 
in space technology in the last five years or so, 
may have lost innovative vigor. We need to try to 
understand the influences which may be producing 
this effect, if indeed it has happened, just as we 
need to be sensitive to conditions that may be re- 
ducing the ingenuity, inventiveness, and advance 
that have long characterized our nonmilitary, non- 
space industrial technology. 

These undesirable effects can occur, despite a 
steadily growing expenditure for research and de- 
velopment, if that expenditure is not carefully 
managed to encourage innovation and the increase 
of productivity and if we fail to recognize that 
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THE CRISIS IN RESEARCH 


fundamental advances in research depend upon 
briliant, creative minds and not on numbers or 
dollars. 

Science and technology are both advancing so 
rapidly, and so much in the direction of greater 
complexity, that we do not have enough highly 
educated personnel to carry out well all the tasks 
we have set for ourselves and at the same time 
to master and exploit new fields. As we consider 
further major national programs involving large- 
scale research and development, we must consider 
our manpower budget as well as our dollar budget 
most carefully, both in the executive branch and in 
Congress. 

If we are to have the personnel who can master 
these advanced technologies, we must accept the 
necessity of doing two things: 

First, we must increase the number of scientists 
and engineers educated by our universities and 
institutes of technology. We must urgently try 
to increase the number of young people who are 
educated to the level of the doctor's degree or its 
equivalent in science and related fields. In a 
recent study (the Gilliland report) issued by the 
President, his Science Advisory Committee recom- 
mends, as a minimum, that the number of doc- 
tor’s degrees awarded each year in engineering, 
mathematics, and the physical sciences combined 
be increased from the 3000 presently given to 7500 
in 1970. Such an unprecedented increase could be 
achieved only by a large increase in federal aid 
for financing graduate education. 

And, second, we must devise ways to upgrade 
technical personnel already at work in industry. 
There are probably several hundred thousand 
engineers in the United States whose skills are 
obsolete in terms of the new technologies and the 
current requirements of science-based industries. 
We need to find a way, as one of our leading .in- 
dustrialists has already proposed, whereby this 
great pool of engineers can be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to develop new competence in depth in 
mathematics, science, and engineering, so that 
their usefulness will be enhanced and their ob- 
solescence docked. We thus face the need for one 
of the largest and most professionally advanced 
adult-education programs in history, a program 
which, to be successful, will require participation 
by the most advanced and science-rich universi- 
ties and engineering schools. It cannot be a minor 
effort or handled by amateurs if we are to continue 
to lead in our industrial technology. A few leading 
companies and institutions are now experimenting 
in the development of strong programs. 

What Admiral Rickover recently emphasized in 
speaking of industrial deficiencies in nuclear-reac- 
tor technology, informed scientists and engineers 
have long been pointing out about inadequate in- 
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dustrial mastery of many new and emerging 
technologies. It is of the utmost importance to our 
commercial competitive position, as well as to our 
security and national prestige, that our private 
industry achieve unmatched competence in put- 


balance in the research and development effort, 
who combine a mastery of both technology and 
management, and who can minimize the poor 


"judgment that often results in faulty plans and re- 


ting our advanced technology to work. The uni- ` 


versities and institutes of technology share with 
industry the possibility for achieving this mastery; 
it requires the finest and most modern education 
of our talent, along with a quality of management 
to match the competence of our technology. A 
number of American companies have a techno- 
logical competence and brilliance unmatched any- 
where else in the world, but we need many more 


_as good as the best we now have. 


Fundamental, also, is more efficient utilization 
of the personnel now in service. 
many factors, including better management of our 
government research and development programs 
and the improvement of contracting procedures, 
so as to eliminate incentives to waste or misuse 
manpower. At the request of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee and with the en- 


 dorsement of the President, the National Academy 


of Sciences has appointed a committee comprising 
outstanding industrial, educational, and other 
leaders to undertake what is undoubtedly the first 
comprehensive review of the utilization of techni- 
cal manpower in the United States. 

The federal government faces a despérate strug- 
gle to recruit and hold competent technical super- 
visory and managerial talent. In fact, it is suffer- 
ing a dangerous weakening of its management 
strength largely because its pay scales and per- 
sonnel policies have not been adequately competi- 
tive with those in industry and other private insti- 
tutions. The recent federal pay increases author- 
ized by Congress are a first step in ICIDOS IIR this 
weakness. 

High competence is required in government if 
we are to make the enormous research and devel- 
opment contracting system work well, preserving 
the desirable features of government laboratories, 
private industry, and nonprofit institutions. We 
need managers in government, as well as in indus- 


“try, who are sensitive to the problems of national 


This involves. 


-— 


quirements, excessive failures, unnecessary tech- 
nological complexity, or the launching of projects 
not practically attainable. The President's Science 
Advisory Committee has continually emphasized. - 
these requirements and accomplished much in 
initiating measures to meet them, thus proving 
itself increasingly helpful to the President and to 
the strengthening of the government's resources for 
. planning and managing research. 

These matters need increased public attention 
as we adapt ourselves to the greatest research and 
development effort in history. We are, in fact, 
becoming a research-oriented society, a condition 
that has arrived so fast that, quite understandably, 
we are encountering growing pains. I do not feel 
that the present magnitude of our government re- 
search effort is too large, even though it may be 
lacking in balance. I do feel, given present rates 
of growth, that we face crucial decisions about-the 
future size of the effort, especially the level of our 
space effort and our capability to carry through 
present space commitments with success and. with- 
out unnecessary waste and failures. These deci- 
sions must be made with an acute awareness of our 
manpower resources and of the vital needs of the 


' private, commercial sector of our economy, the 


engine of our economic growth. Privately financed 
research, both in industry and in the universities,. 
needs to be steadily increased. - 

As a research-oriented society, we have the 


' possibility of — in fact, we may now be in the 


midst of — a great creative thrust in which the 
energies of our people will find a new measure of 


. release and our power as à nation will be raised to 
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a new level of benignity. This renaissance through 
research, especially corporate sponsored research, 
can afford a flowering of individual skills and new 
avenues of individual fulfillment that will draw 


out as never before the latent talents and the sense 


of joyous exploration in increasing numbers of our 
people. Such is the promise of research if we de- 
ploy our funds and creative talent wisely. 
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KOS- 


BY PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


ROUGH MAP OF GREECE 





A Connecticul Yankee who graduated from Radcliffe and who has well served the 


ATLANTIC as an edilor and reviewer, PRoEBE-Lou Apaws lasl spring made a one- 


woman exploration of the Greek mainland and the islands. This is the second article 


lo result from her travels, and there will be more to come. 
/ ^ 


M 


"a. tourist liners do it neatly, arriving at each 
island on a schedule that allows the passengers to 
spend a couple of hours viewing ruins, to swim, 
lunch at the best hotel, trot through the local 
museum, and get back aboard in time to change 
for dinner..The regular interisland packets, how- 


'ever, rock along at the whim of weather, cargo, 


and fate. They are usually late. The one I took 
out of Rhodes for Kos arrived on time but oblig- 
ingly waited while a stout, pretty young woman 
had hysterics on the dock. 

“Her laments attracted ship’s officers, a police- 
man, the longshoremen, a crowd of friends and 
relatives, uncountable children, and a handcart 
porter with bare feet and a sweater of coarse 
tobacco-brown wool. She lay on the dock, a small 
mountain of bright blue-and-white print, and 
wailed. A thin, dust-colored man who appeared 
to be her companion hauled her to her feet. It 
was a remarkable accomplishment, considering 
their relative sizes, but useless, for the instant he 
let her go, the damsel fell flat again. 

Was she going to Australia, or to jail, or merely 
to Athens? Wherever it was, she went, for she 
finally made the mistake of fainting and was 
heaved aboard like a trunk by the hovering ship’s 
mates. Her silky black pigtail trailed on the deck, 
her long black eyelashes twitched slightly, and her 


expression indicated satisfaction at,a really effec- - 
tive exit. The two old ladies who were seeing off 
a young kinsman bound for Brazil to make his 
fortune blinked through their tears with a mixture 
of envy and disapproval. 

With the last passenger accounted for, we sailed 
in a roar of farewells and whistle tootings. A perky 
little Turkish vessel with cut-down mast and an 
asthmatic engine beat us out of the harbor, flaunt-, 
ing a fine carved stern rail. It soon left us, headed 
home, and we plodded north alone across a sea 
the color of frosty Concord grapes. 

The island of Kos lay low. under wind and the 
cloudy afternoon light, the town strung along a. 
sickle-shaped harbor stretching between the for- 
tress of the Knights of St. John at the south and the 
new tomato juice factory to the north. Two 

‘minarets rose above the flat roofs, and behind the 
town the hills ran up in a patchwork of yellow 
fields and black cypress groves. 

‘A fleet of lighters buzzed out in response to the 
ship’s whistle. Balancing casually on gunwales 


" and. fenders, the lightermen held their little boats 


steady against the ship while they collected an 
astonishing assortment of passengers and freight. 
Greek women make no sartorial concessions to 
ships, either because their men are great sailors 
_or in spite of it. Half a dozen ladies in high heels 


_ reasonable accommodations. 
` whether my host offered me this out-of-date. libel 
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and narrow skirts wavered down the gangway 


and were hoisted into the boats, their husbands 
bellowing advice which the lighter crews ignored. 
An old woman with wool boots poking out below 
her long black skirt leaped down the steps like a 
deer, unhampered by seven makeshift boxes. A 
baby carriage was loaded complete with infant. 
Mailbags, enigmatic bundles, and twenty kinds of 
baskets followed the passengers. Mounds of crates 
were slung out fore and aft, and the island’s 
supply of beer came off in a lighter all to itself. 


: "E shipping office in Rhodes had insisted that 


hotel reservations are not necessary in Kos in early 
May. This was true, for runners from the hotels 
were lined up at the dock shouting hopefully for 
customers that they did not expect to get. The 
hotel I picked, because it had been recommended 
by someone who I later suspected was a cousin of 
the manager's, was flabbergasted by my arrival. 
The -establishment was not really prepared for 
business, and thé housekeeper was ironing sheets 
in the lounge. 

Small, bare, malignantly clean, the place would 


- have been pleasant enough in the heat of summer, 


for it had a pretty little garden and the beach was 
just across the road. But with the north wind 
rattling the shutters and oozing through the south 
windows and the water pump out of action, it 
offered no comfort except blankets, coffee, and an 
angel-wing begonia nine feet tall. 

The manager had no English, but he did have 
a map of Kos and a guidebook. These he laid 
before me, pointing out a passage in the book. 
'This book was some fifteen years old, and the pages 
in question described, with passion, the sufferings 
that a traveler must expect to endure in provincial 
Greek hotels. The conditions the author com- 
plained of no longer exist to any extent worth 
mentioning, for the Greek authorities, wishing to 
attract tourists, have made a great effort to ensure 
I never found out 


as an apology for his water pump, or whether some 
unwashed humorist had misinformed him as to 
what that text meant. 

Most of the ruins around the town of Kos are 
late — Hellenistic or Roman. The remains of 


.the forum lie just off the waterfront, behind .a 


row of shops. A few columns have been disen- 
tangled from the general wreckage and set up on 
patched bases, but the place still looks like a dump 
for old rocks. Long grass, weeds, and wild poppies 
blow in the wind, thistles grow through fragments 
of marble paving, little paths wander at random, 


and children play house under the slanting stones. 


No caretaker was visible, and no signs forbade 
theft and revelry. 
A worn coat and a basket lay on the corner of 


some disarranged steps. Their owner was around 


on the other side of the rock pile, cutting grass 
with a sickle and stuffing it into panniers on a 
donkey who was busily stuffing himself. The man 
looked up, grinned, and asked, “Do you like Kos?” 
Assured that I did, he explained that he was 
cutting hay to take home to his animals. He lived 
a couple of miles up in the hills, in the Turkish 
village. He had worked for the Italians during 
the various archaeological excavations conducted 
during their possession of the island (I must be 
sure to visit the Asklepeion tomorrow) and had 
enjoyed it. Being a Turk, he did not share the 
general Greek opinion of Italians. They were, he 
thought, good people who kept busy. ‘“‘Things 
are too quiet here now — no digging, no work, 
nothing." Had I seen the ruined mosque and 
Hippocrates tree? “Right over there — very 
interesting. Hippocrates planted it himself.” 

If Hippocrates planted that plane tree, it is 
some two thousand years old, and while it looks 
every day of that, I have doubts. It stands on a 
low knoll in what seems to be a small park, but 
since every spare inch of the Kos waterfront is 


planted, with ornamental trees and flowering 


_the old city. The tree, of course, could not be - 


bushes, it is hard to tell whether this section is 
really a small park or merely part of the general 
one. The top of the tree is long gone. What 
remains is an enormously thick trunk — forty-six 
feet around, according to the guidebook — with 
one layer of sagging limbs propped up by poles 
and cement piers. The arrangement is surrounded 
by a retaining wall, since the general ground level 
is lower than the spot where the tree stands. 
The whole section, park, tree, and forum, was 
cleared fairly recently: A bad earthquake knocked 
down the larger part of the town in 1933, and the 
Italian authorities seized the occasion to dig out 


moved, and there it stands, looking, with its vari- 


. ous canes and crutches, rather like a short banyan. 


Hippocrates not only planted this remarkable 


Object; he held consultations under it, proving 
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that the climate of Kos, being exceptionally 
healthy for man, beast, and tree, is indeed suitable 
for a hospital. l 

The deserted mosque stands a little way inland, 
between tree and forum, where its minaret makes 
a useful landmark for travelers lost in that stony 
waste. The building is locked, but I climbed the 


steep outside stair, admiring the carvings of ro- 


settes and arabesques on the marble balustrade, 
and peered through the door. Fragments of col- 
ored glass clung to the window frames, pigeons 
sat on the cornices, the floor.was cracked, ridged, 
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littered with fallen plaster and woodwork, and 
the painted pillars leaned tipsily. A marble 
structure resembling a pulpit, ornamented with 
the same delicate carvings as the staircase, rose 
out of the debris like a misplaced wedding cake. 
It was a sad sight but presumably inevitable. 
There are not enough Turks left on Kos to repair 
this earthquake-damaged building, or to support 
it in addition to the second mosque in the center 


_ of the town. — 


A: SEVEN o'clock the next morning, the repaired 
water pump sprang into action with merry screams 
and guttural curses. The wind still rattled, the sea 
mumbled and gibbered on the stony beach, and an 
inexplicable clatter of castanets arose from .the 
street. An old farmer was riding to market. He 


wore a white boater, a dark tweed jacket, and the | 


old-fashioned short, baggy trousers which look 
as though the wearer had cut holes in the corners 
of a wide sack, stuck his legs through them up to 
the knee, and reefed in all the slack over his navel 
and his spine. They are undoubtedly good 
trousers for riding, and the old man was astride 
a very small donkey. His bare knees, amber brown 
in the early sun, stuck out between boot tops and 
trouser bottoms. He carried a braided whip 
straight up, like a battle standard, and he was 
proceeding with the dignity of a royal procession. 
Two baskets of greens were slung across the 
donkey’s shoulders. 
When I asked for a taxi to drive me to the 
ruins of Hippocrates’ hospital and medical school 


. on the hills behind the town, the hotel manager 


was horrified. Taxi to the Asklepeion? Ridicu- 
lous. Come' with me, he said firmly, and led me 
into the yard, where a motor scooter stood under 
a tree. 

There is a determined, eternally optimistic 
pedagogue lurking in every Greek, which leads 
him to believe that a little instruction will cure 
foreigners of their follies. It is impossible to make 
an idiot of oneself for any length of time in the 
country without having some Greek mention the 
fact with blunt good humor, and suggest reform. I 
was an idiot to want an expensive taxi when a 
cheap motor scooter was at hand, as the manager 
explained to me with severity. 

At home, I would walk twenty miles sooner 
than touch one of these machines, but travel weak- 


ens the character. Bewitched by Greek rhetoric, 


I straddled the pillion, clutched the manager’s 
coattails, and shuddered with horror as we reeled 
down the street at the suicidal speed of fifteen miles 
an hour. A little girl with an ice cream cone 
ambled into the road. A bicycle made a wide 
sweep to her left. The scooter made a wider 
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sweep to her right. An approaching car stopped 


dead. There was no other traffic. The transport 
problem was studied with sober interest by three 
old fellows mending nets on the dock. They hud- 
dled in the lee of a blue and orange fishing boat, 
and all wore rough, heavy sweaters with geo- 
metric designs knitted into the mottled brown 
wool. It was evidently unbleached and also, 
probably, no more than half washed. I saw 
similar sweaters shedding rain in Rhodes. 

The manager was a good guide, the kind that 
leads his charge to an object of interest and then 
gets out of the way. He showed me the small, 
handsome theater with the remains of dressing 
rooms and workshops underneath the tiers of seats. 
Off to one side lay a mosaic floor, one of the few 
stillin place. The building it had belonged to was 
utterly gone, and the paving was overhung by a 
tree loaded with oranges and flowers. 

At its high point, the Asklepeion was an enor- 
mous complex of temples, stoas, treatment rooms, 
and dormitories for the patients. 
princes contributed buildings, the Ptolemies refus- 
ing to be outdone in extravagance by the Seleu- 
cids, and ornamental colonnades eventually ran 
thick over three huge terraces cut out of the hill- 
side. All this glory was at last upset by an earth- 
quake, and little is left beyond low stonework and 
a fine sweeping view over the town and the strait 
to the blunt, barren Turkish hills. A white dot on 
the Turkish coast is the town of Bodrum, a sponge- - 
fishing center built on the site of the great and 
vanished city of Halicarnassus. North up the 
strait, invisible in the flashing dark-blue water, is 
the infinitesimal island of Yassi, with a reef off 
its western side. This reef has been a ship killer 
since the beginning of navigation. Several years 
ago, Peter Throckmorton, an American traveler 
with a passion for skin diving, went out to the Yaséi 
reef aboard a Turkish sponge-fishing boat, intend- 
ing to indulge a casual interest in old pots. He 
found a ships’ graveyard, and the salvage gossip 
he picked up from his Turkish hosts led him to 
Cape Gelidonya down the coast and the oldest’ 
wreck yet discovered. 

Mr. Throckmorton, turned archaeologist almost 
in spite of himself, was presently guiding a formal 
undersea expedition which brought up tools, 


potsherds, weapons, and masses of bronze ingots, 


the cargo of an unlucky trader that struck and 
went down like a stone about the time of the 
Trojan War. (His own detailed accounts of the 
expedition appeared in the National Geographic in 


. May, 1960, and May, 1962.) 
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Chisels and broken jugs may not sound exciting 
to anyone but an archaeologist, compelled by his 
profession to love everything that’s old, but a 
Bronze Age ship is a remarkable survival, and 
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underwater finds are the main hope for retrieving 
any quantity of bronze sculpture. The great 
bronze Poseidon, pride of the National Museum 
in Athens, came up from the sea bottom, saved by 
drowning from being melted down for medieval 
hardware. He is much tougher, wirier, and fiercer 
than his marble contemporaries of the fifth cen- 
tury, for bronze can be worked fine and balanced 
like living bone and muscle, where stone would 
break of its own weight. With so much of the 
best classical and Hellenistic marble scattered over 
Northern Europe, the Greeks can hardly be 
blamed for gloating over their superb bronze and 
yearning for more. | 

'The business of exported antiques is a sore point 
all over the country. Athens complains of the 
removal of the Parthenon frieze to London; My- 
cenae complains that all her golden relics have 
been taken to Athens. Rhodes mourns for sculp- 
tures and inscriptions carried home to Copen- 
hagen by a Danish archaeological expedition in 
the days of the Turks, who didn't care what was 
lugged off provided it was paid for. Kos regrets 
the removal of mosaics to Rhodes. Meanwhile, 
the ordinary citizen who finds a funeral jar when 


he starts digging a new well is quite likely to de- . 
. Stroy the thing, for reporting it to the authorities, 


as required by law, will result in the upheaval of 
his entire farm. The well digging will be delayed 
for months, the whole place will be rooted up, 
the police will ask crossly, "Where are the gold 


coins that were in this jar?" Consequently, if the . 


jar is not smashed on sight and the pieces buried, 
it is likely to go on the black market, which con- 
tinues to flourish like bootlegging in Prohibition. 
Although the walls of the Asklepeion are gone, 
foundations stand in the thick green grass, reveal- 


ing the outlines of oil room, steam room, and bath. 


Two worn black stones were once a hand mill for 
grinding drugs, and a shallow marble tray served 
as a mixing bowl for medicines. The upper terrace 


of old temples. The Greeks have too much prac- 
tical evidence to the contrary. I was photo- 
graphed, jumped down with thanks, and men- 
tally added to my hotel bill charges for treatment 
of the manager's sprained back. 

It was a mystery to me, in fact, that the man still 


lived, but he seemed in normal health as we: 


chuggéd back to town. I left the scooter with 
pleasure and retired to the museum. 


Te Kos museum is small but well designed and 
well lighted. Nothing is labeled. The man in 
charge spoke Italian, slowly, clearly, and with ges- 
tures. I don’t know a word of the language, but 
it was no matter. A Patagonian could have under- 
stood him. In addition to the usual marble divini- 
ties, the museum contains a statue of Hippocrates, 
represented as a sad, overworked man with the 
faintly insane air of one listening for the voice of 
his god, and a little Athene carved out of coal. 
She is black and savage — clearly no goddess to 
trifle. with. | 

Outside the museum the guide lay in wait with 
his terrible vehicle. We were going to a festival, 


he told me, insisting that we must go because, at 


this out-of-season date, there was nothing else 
to do on Kos. 

The festival took place at a church, otherwise 
little. used, five or six miles up a crooked, stony, 
rutted single-track road. The scooter bounced its 
way among cars, buses, trucks, pedestrians, bi- 
cycles, and donkeys while dust rose in white clouds. 
and everyone yelled greetings back and forth. 
The church proved to be a small white building 
with a barrel roof and a walled courtyard in which 
people were picnicking or dancing, both occupa- 
tions occasionally taking place on the same spot. 

'There was a distinct class structure to the danc- 


: ing. The best band, which included an accordion, ` 


is supported by a heavy retaining wall, broken | 


by a great stairway flanked by fountains, where, 


water tinkles into shallow basins fringed with 
ferns and spangled with goldfish. Mineral springs 
were the basis of the whole enterprise, and the 
hillside still whispers with running water. 

A few columns have been restored on the upper 
level. Otherwise the site is open, a sweep of wind- 
mottled grass dotted with pale stone and dark 
cypress. We came on the upper section of a huge 
column, standing five feet high under its capital. 


My amateur guide waved airily at the thing and: 


with no further negotiation grabbed me like a sack 
of potatoes and heaved me up to sit on it. Then, 
panting, he held out his hand for the camera. 
There is no use arguing with the conviction that 
all tourists like to be photographed sitting on bits 


had the only tree and a most elegant dance leader, 
a slender, fine-featured old man in a well-tailored 


` suit and polished oxfords. He seemed to float an 


inch above the rough sunburned grass as he led 
his line of dancers in intricate loops around the 
band, the tree, and somebody's roast lamb. Every 


move, from the lightning, weightless shuffle of his 
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feet to the fluttering gestures with the handkerchief 
in his free hand, was a masterpiece of stylized 
grace. l 
The lesser band consisted of a fiddle, played 
fast and hard, square-dance style, and two instru- 
ments resembling mandolins. The dancer was 
another old man, wearing a worn tweed jacket, 
riding breeches, and boots. He danced alone, 
lifting his knees high and making great leaps, 
ankle slappings, heel clickings, and foot stampings. 


pM 


His finger snappings rang like gunshots. He 
seemed about to lose his balance on every bound 
but never did, landing and pivoting like. a cat 
even when a couple of mischievous brats threw 
firecrackers under his feet. He was surrounded by 
a crowd who stamped, clapped, snapped their 
fingers, and yelled ‘‘Odpa!” 

Both dancers had glazed eyes and fixed smiles 
like those of archaic statues, and yet the man in 
the suit managed to look gentle and worldly while 
Boots looked mad, sweet, and wicked. They were 
possessed, figuratively and probably literally, by 
Dionysus. 

The third band had no dancers at all. Two 
gnarled ancients sat on wooden chairs playing for 


their private pleasure. One had an instrument. 


shaped like a rebec and strung with wire.. (It is 
called a lyra, I was told in Crete.) He braced the 
point on his knee, wedged the head in his ear, 
and fiddled furiously with a stick bow wound 
with blue rags and hung with tiny round bells. 
The thing produced a harsh, brassy wail,« not 
melodious but far from unpleasant and better 
suited to the rocky hills and the glaring sunlight 
than the purrings of the accordion. The second 
ancient clapped an accompaniment. These musi- 
cians were surrounded by admirers as old and 
gnarled as themselves, all too stiff or too fat to 
dance but vibrating with the strange, cranky tune 
that snarled back and forth over no more than 
five notes. 

The hotel man seemed to know everybody at 
the party. We drifted about and were offered a 
hard-boiled egg here, a piece of feta cheese there, 
a handful of olives, a drink out of the family wine 
glass. The wine was light and rather sweet, the 
olives dark and ferocious. Having collected hos- 
pitality, my guide dispensed it, passing out a 


formidable succession of beer bottles from the ° 


nearest improvised bar. The bar also carried 
cheese, olives, eggs, bread, boiled greens, and a 
bag of salt. 

Not everybody was inside the court. Between 
watching the dancers and cracking eggs, I discov- 
ered that the crags around the church were well 
sprinkled with people, all of them seemingly deter- 
mined to roost on the highest rock in sight. A 
group of young men were noisily exploring the 
depths of a nearby ravine. 

By late afternoon, the party showed no signs of 
stopping. ‘The bands still played, the dancers, 
freckled with splashes of sunlight, still circled under 
the tree. Two solemn boys stamped a duet while 
Boots refreshed himself with beer. The scooter 
fought for the road against a tide of latecomers 
on their way up the hill. 

Dinner at a waterfront taverna was an anti- 
climax, despite the management’s endeavor to 
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stir up a little action with the jukebox. When the 
contraption launched into a particularly soggy 
American ballad, a burly fisherman arose and 
pulled.the plug out of the wall. He was a sensible 
fellow. 'The hotel manager drifted in, without his 
scooter, and ordered drinks for the house, but 
three rounds merely produced louder conversa- 
tion. He was disappointed. In the summer, Kos 
holds a great dance festival, and it was evidently 
fixed in his mind that any visitor to Kos expects 
dancing at all hours. The fishermen would not 
budge from their chairs, arguing rightly that no 
dance festival was in progress and they were not 
geared up to make a tourist-amusing display. 
Since the argument showed signs of becoming 
warm, I polished off my last crisp little fish and 
left. The hotel man refused to let me pay the bill. 

The walk back to the hotel was interrupted by ` 
three runaway sheep. They still wore red top- 
knots, dyed for Easter, and they were cavorting 
under the streetlamps, ropes trailing from their 
necks. A puffing girl chased them, steadily losing 
ground. A man walking from the other direction 
took a hand in the affair. He shooed sheep. I 
shooed sheep. Sheep took refuge in the garden of a 
caffeneion. ‘The proprietor, a stout man in shirt 
sleeves, popped out and tackled one of the drag- 
ging ropes. One sheep down, two to go, which 
they did, bounding into the caffenezon’s vegetable 
patch. The owner stoned them out, and the chase 
vanished up a dark alley. 

The Rhodes boat was due early, and I was 
awakened in time by the pump, once more under 
repair and complaining about it. The same man 
clicked by on his way to market with two baskets 
of greens. Believing the boat schedule, foolishness 
in view of my previous experience with it, I rushed 
downstairs, demanding the bill. I fully expected 
to be charged for lunch, dinner, scooter gas, and 
the manager’s time, all of which would have been 
reasonable, and I rather suspected that beer for 
the county would be worked in as well. 

The bill came to half the rate posted for the 
room, and no argument would alter it or add a 
single item. When I mentioned gasoline, the 
manager countered with water pump. It was 
hopeless. I gave him the trivial sum he wanted — 
it was well under three dollars — and went off to 
get the boat. It arrived a comfortable hour late 
— time for three coffees and a view of the archaeo- 
logical dump under the castle wall, and also time 
for the whole town to get down to the dock. 

The last 1 saw of Kos was the hotel manager 
perched on a lighter, hopefully scanning the deck 
of the ship for another customer. It seemed to me 
that customers, for a hotelkeeper of such imprac- 
tically hospitable habits, must be ruinous, but if 
they make him happy, may he get hundreds. 
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BY WALTER TELLER 


Author, and disciple of Henry Thoreau, WALTER TELLER has done most of his writing about the sea, his best- 


known book being THE VOYAGES OF JOSHUA sLOCUM. He lives in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, the selling for his 
new volume, published by Atheneum, AREA CODE 215: A PRIVATE LINE IN BUCKS COUNTY, from which these 


engaging passages have been drawn. 


I. A man cannot tell where he is going, he may 
be able to say where he has been. He can live in 
the desert and say to himself, I ought to go live 
by the shore. He thinks about that a while; then 
he says, well, maybe it’s all right where I am. 
And so he stays — twenty or thirty years, or per- 
haps the rest of his life. 

Life is chancy;.it hangs by threads. Once I 
thought I might make my home in Calcutta. I 
settled for Lahaska, Bucks County, instead. Is 
it simply an accident that I dwell heré? Everyone 
wants to find the good place. In spite of the map 
of the world in my head, I know the good place 
can be where I am as well as anywhere else. 

Established in 1683 by William Penn, the 
founder and the proprietor, Bucks County once 
included most of the eastern third of Pennsylvania. 
Seventy years later, an act of the Provincial As- 
sembly cut it down to its present size: a tract 
approximately forty miles long by fifteen wide, 
lying in a bend of the Delaware River and defining 
the southeast corner of the state. The county was 
named after Buckinghamshire, England. 

Topographically speaking, lower Bucks belongs 
to the coastal plain. Itislevel. Much of the upper 
county is rocky and steep. Rolling hills and pleas- 
ant valleys distinguish the central portion. 


Of land buyers, speculators, and homesteaders, 
William Penn demanded that fin clearing the 
ground, care be taken to leave one acre of trees for 
every five cleared." ‘That proviso, as well as others 
pertaining to Indian customs and laws, was not 
always held binding by subsequent assigns. Never- 
theless, the founder’s injunction concerning the 
trees did not go entirely unheeded. Thanks to his 
vision, we later arrivals enjoy our acres of trees. 
Today we reckon an acre of woodland remains to 
every ten pastured and plowed. 

First seriously colonized by English Quakers, 
members of the Society of Friends, Buckingham 
township still knows families working the lands the 
proprietor deeded their fathers. The meetinghouse 
on the hill is two hundred years old. Built of 
earth-colored local stone, trimmed in white, and 
superbly proportioned — the work of Mathias 
Hutchinson, mason, and Edward Good, carpenter 
-— it is indeed the real Colonial thing. Those men 
deserve our remembrance and thanks. Their 
steepleless house continues to grace the township, 
and the influence of the meeting remains, not only 
here but in many parts of the county. 

The township is big, but contains no big town or 
factory or country club and nothing famous, 
though it was at the General Greene Inn, in 1776, 
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that General Nathanael Greene wrote the order to 
round up Durham boats for a Delaware. River 
crossing. We are zoned, but not well, nor wisely 
for future free patterns of living. No hunting is 
allowed here without written permission of the 
landowner (Local Ordinance No. 16). Nightclubs 
and bars, yes; and, thankfully, draft beer. We 
have our Township Civic Association, annual 
dues, five dollars. Where the dump is to be located 
for the next twenty years has not been decided. 

Our village lacks common, park, town forest, 
town pasture, fountain, and lake. But then, most 
villages do — more’s the pity. So far no drugstore 
has set up shop here, no branch bank. What 
we have is the freedom of the highway. Doyles- 
town is seven miles to the west. Five miles to east- 
ward lie New Hope and Lambertville, twin cities 
astride the Delaware. 

As for myself, some years ago I came into the 
area young with my young wife; drifted in, you 
might say, out of curiosity and because I was 
seeking something I had not yet found. We came 
and did not ask if or how long we might stay. 
Looking around us, Jane and I saw beautiful 
indigenous architecture, native stone farmhouses, 
red barns, covered bridges, dirt roads, plenty of 
elbowroom, and low taxes — all in all a clay we 
thought we could rethumb into a way of life we 
believed we wanted. So we dug in, feathered a 
nest, produced young, and, as the seasons passed, 
raised them. Our four sons we named Raphael, 
Joseph, David, Walter. Now Rafe and Joe have 
left for other areas. Dave and Walt have gone off 
to college and to school. Traveling the middle 
years, Jane and I continue on courses charted 
when we were young. 

Some local historians say Lahaska means '*place 
of the treaty" (more literally, **of the big writing"), 
a pronouncement which displeases rival sages who 
are certain the word means ‘“‘trailing arbutus.” 
When, in 1874, Lahaska became a postal address, 
it comprised, in addition to fifteen houses clustered 
around the intersections, a store, hotel, coach fac- 
tory, and scythe and ax works. Of the two last- 
named enterprises I have found no trace, not so 
much as a worm-eaten wheelspoke, a moldering ax 
head, or rusted blade. While perhaps a greater 
number of persons live here now than ever before, 
there are those who find the village becomes in- 
creasingly lonesome. ‘‘People used to stay home 
more," Robert Johnson, clerk of the general store, 
explained, ‘“‘sortof stick together more and help each 
other out, but now it's everybody off for himself in 
his car. They come in here and almost knock you 
down to get a loaf of bread and run right out to the 
car again. To hook up a horse and go to Doyles- 
town or New Hope or one of those places used to 
take half a day. It was quite an undertaking. 
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Now they ride down in six or seven minutes and 
don't think nothing of it. When people came here 
they generally stayed and chewed the rag a while." 
Robert Johnson stepped from behind the counter. . 
“Say,” he said, his face brightening, “about that 
dog those Russians sent up — would you say that’s 
the highest that anyone’s ever been?" 


Waren: are different from what they used to be. 
Whether they bring more or less snow than in 
former times I leave to the meteorologists. What 
they do bring, however, is a new anxiety, and also 
a new kind of helplessness. 

Riding one of the back roads to New Hope, I 
came to a school bus stalled in snow. It was mired 
athwart the road, with only its rear wheels still on 
the snow-covered school-grounds driveway. The 
time, early evening. Gathered around the yellow 
monster stood a dozen or more adolescent boys — 
nicely dressed, quiet, waiting, and helpless — and 
a couple of helpless male teachers. Nice school, 
probably all nice boys, and no doubt all on their 
way to some event of cultural refinement, such as a 
concert played on recorders and ancient strings. 

Very politely it was explained to me that it 
might be fifteen minutes or so till the tow truck 
could come, that perhaps I should backtrack a 
couple of miles and pick up another road. And 
yet there was nothing in the situation that the 
manpower present could not have solved. No 
one, however, shoveled; no one pushed; they had 
been told to wait for the tow truck. So this flock of 
discreet and polite young men, shepherded by 
soft-spoken teachers, huddled in helplessness. 
There was plenty of strength and initiative, but 
they lay in somebody else’s tow truck, and that 
was fifteen minutes away. I backed up, turned 
around, ran down a five-mile detour, and could 
feel the adrenaline pumping. 

No, the difference is not in the snowfall but in 
the way one feels about it. Nothing in winter 
could be more natural. Snowstorms have always 
bound people in, separated them from one an- 
other, and for the time being cut them off from the 
towns. Sometimes, in the past, it has been all a 
man could do to make his way to the barn and 
back. However, snow was expected, taken for 
granted, was part of the scheme of things, and 
prepared for. A snowstorm might cut you off from 
your everyday world, but it did not deprive you of 
your accustomed outlook. 

But who can be philosophical when power fails? 
Or when roads drift shut? We inhabitants have 
staked our lives on the electric company’s lines 
and on the department of highways. Not many 
now have a woodshed with wood, a bin filled with 


- own device for making enlargements. 
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coal, or oil for the lamps. Very few boast a horse. 
As for automobiles, they don’t have the clearance 
the higher-wheeled jobs of thirty or more years 
ago had. The snow is the same, but the people are 
not, and we become afraid of the snow. To make 
a clearing is brutal, destructive work. As I shovel, 


" I sometimes think of Wilson Bentley. He did not 


fight the snow. Instead, he loved it truly. 

, Wilson Alwyn Bentley — the *snowflake man,” 
he was called — was born February 9, 1865, on 
the family farm at Jericho, Vermont, not far from 
Burlington. There he grew to manhood, in time 
accomplished his desire, and when his work was 


done, died. 


His father was a farmer, his mother a school- 
teacher. Wilson obtained his formal education at 
the Jericho public school. After completing that 
course, he continued to study at home, encouraged 
and helped by his mother. It was she who, with a 
small, inexpensive microscope, showed him what 
snowflakes looked like. Enchanted by what he 
saw through the eye of the lens, the boy began to 
draw pen-and-ink sketches, but could not work 
fast enough; snowflakes are fleeting. At the moth- 
er's request, the father bought Wilson a camera, 
and to that simple contrivance, for cameras were 
then in their early stages, young Bentley added his 
In later 
years he tried many a so-called improvement, but 
always went back to his homemade contraption. 
What he really could find no substitute for was 
skill and patience and judgment. 

To make ends meet, Wilson Bentley worked on 
his father's farm, and one year he taught. By slow 
degrees his photographs of snow crystals, frost on 
windowpanes, and dew began to appear in news- 
papers and magazines. A number were published 
in the Monthly Weather of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Scientists and artists 
came to know of the work produced in the Jericho 
farmhouse. Through the long Vermont winters, 
after each snowstorm, Bentley would search for 
new crystals. As fast as he found them, he photo- 
graphed, and added the prints to his growing 
collection. Until February, 1928, the largest 
number of prizes brought him by any one storm 
had been fifty-three. That year, however, a snow- 
fall came which brought him one hundred new 
crystal formations. “A birthday gift from kind 
winter," he called them, for the snow began on his 


birthday. In a lifetime committed to snow he 


showed that nearly all snowflakes are of hexagonal 
shape and that no two are alike. 

' Poor and a solitary — Bentley never married — 
he lived his last twenty years alone on the farm, 
taking his pictures and dreaming that someday 
they might be made into a book. This came to 
pass. With a subsidy from the American Mete- 





orological Society, Snow Crystals by W. A. Bentley 
was published in 1931. The book in his hands, he 
saw that his fifty-year task was finished. A few days 
after Snow Crystals appeared, Wilson Bentley died. 


| reme comes Groundhog Day, the same, 
of course, being Candlemas. In Scotland it is one 
of the quarter days — that is, one of the days on 
which the quarterly rent falls due. In New Eng- 
land it is time to replenish the family supply of 
candles. In Lahaska, if you have figured right, 
you have by now consumed half your meat and 
hay. And here, as in many another part of the 
world, this is the day when the groundhog, the. 
woodchuck, is looked for. So you try to remember 
that if the sun shines, the groundhog, seeing his 


Shadow, will return to his berth below to sleep 


through another six weeks of cold weather. On 
the other hand, should the day be sunless, then 
winter is virtually over. 


If Candlemas Day be fair and bright 
Winter will take another plight. 

But if it shall be cloudy with rain, 
Winter will not return again. 


Well, a brighter February 2, or a colder one, 
would be hard to imagine. Wind-packed and 
frozen snow stoppered all exits. I do not .have 
figures, but despite depredations by automobiles 
and dogs, the local groundhog population is not 
inconsiderable. Several are joint tenants on the 
home tract, and yet nowhere on this particular 
Groundhog Day did I discern one of these animal 
heroes of folklore on the qui vive for shadows. Alas, 
it was every man his own groundhog; certainly I 
saw a shadow. 

Folklore 1s one thing, natural history another. 
No well-adjusted woodchuck leaves its under- 
ground home until invited to do so by signs of 
spring, specifically a renewal of grass, for the 
groundhog is vegetarian. Indeed, one of the signs 


_is the creature's emergence. But wait, for spring 
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is not yet. 

Picture the groundhog now in winter encamp- 
ment. Dug into hillside or excavated into the 
plain, its quarters consist of a tunnel which for 
three or four feet inclines steeply down, then levels 
off for twenty or thirty feet and terminates in a 
round room. In this space the female gives birth, 
usually four or five to a litter, and to that same 
space, when the season comes, old and young will 
retire. Itisa deep sleep room and not a storeroom. 
Nothing is stored, for nothing is wanted. Ground- 
hogs simply bank their fires and, fueled by the fat 
on their bones, hibernate through. winter. | 

Within twenty-four hours after I saw my shad- 


ow, snow began falling. When night came, a 
northeast wind rattled hard, grainy snow against 
windows. I supposed that not far from where I 
enjoyed my home a couple of groundhogs lay 
snugly asleep, nesting in dried grass, each rolled up 
and comfortably close to the other. 

Some years ago a certain Daniel Wadsworth of 
Hartford, Connecticut, told John James Audubon 
and John Bachmann that he took a large wood- 
chuck into his ménage, which at the time con- 
sisted of, besides himself, a cook, a dog, and a cat. 
At first the woodchuck was ‘‘wild, cross and mis- 
chievous," but after several months it learned to 
lie down with the dog before an open fire and to 
accept food from the cook. When cold weather 
came, Daniel Wadsworth filled a box with hay 
and set it in a corner of the kitchen. Presently the 
groundhog climbed in, made a bed, lay down, and 
closed its eyes. Six weeks went by. Then, with 
curiosity, Daniel Wadsworth picked up the wood- 
chuck, carried it into the living room, and set it 
down in front of the fire. The woodchuck, he 
said, “was inanimate and as round as a ball, its 
nose being buried as it were in the lower part of its 
abdomen, and covered by its tail — it was rolled 
over the carpet many times, but without effecting 
any apparent change in its lethargic condition.” 
Placing the woodchuck close to the fire, Daniel 
Wadsworth ordered the dog to lie down beside it. 
“In about half an hour," he reported, “my pet 
slowly unrolled itself, raised its nose from the car- 
pet, looked around for a few minutes, and then 
slowly crawled away from the dog, moving about 
the room as if in search of its own bed!? Where- 
upon Daniel Wadsworth carried it back to the 
box in the kitchen, and there *'it went to sleep as 
soundly as ever, until spring." Concerning which 
incident Audubon and Bachmann write: “Thus 
this and several other species . . . may be said to 
have no winter in their years." 


E. There are reasons why a boy wants to grow 
up to be a fireman. One is that fighting fires is 
manly work. Any adventurous boy can see that, 
and also that much of what men call work has no 
real use in the world, or meaning, and, most disap- 
pointing of all, is not manly. Ingenuity is what the 
civilization machine needs and values. But the 
need of a man is not to surrender, not to give 
up his personal strength, initiative, manhood, and 
power to love and be loved. To pit your own skill 
and will against wild and mysterious forces, to do 
acts of daring — rescue women and children first, 
and the cat, smash down doors, climb ladders, 
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. sénd forth godlike streams of water — at such 
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times you do not ask what you are living for. 

. It was four thirty in the morning when the siren 
began to warble. Instantly, David, who happened 
to be at home — his room is above Jane's and. 
mine — left his bed, hit the floor in a kind of crash 
landing, 170 pounds of him and the pine boards 
100 years old. We heard him claw his way into his 
clothes, barrel down two flights of stairs, and out. 
As the entry door settled against its jamb, this old : 
dwelling shuddered from jack post to ridgepole. 
Dave was on his way to the firehouse. 

Two below when the firemen answered the call 
at Centre Bridge, where the fire occurred, three 
miles upriver from New Hope. The volunteers, . 
using chain saws, cut the ice in the frozen canal. 
Pumpers then sent the water cascading. But in 
spite of all efforts, the Centre Bridge Inn, opposite 
APs Cre-Me Freeze, burned in a blaze you could 
see to the other end of the sky. Even its stone walls 
went down. At the breakfast hour our man came 
home, very red in the face and ears, cold and wet, 
shivering, smiling and happy. He said that at 
dawn the Second Alarmers from Willow Grove, 
twenty-five miles away, had appeared with what 
looked like a hundred gallons of coffee. Also, that 
if they had brought hot dogs, the firemen could 
have enjoyed a cookout, for the thousands of 
gallons of water turned to ice before reaching the 
fire. So, while it had been a time of misfortune, 
possibly ruinous loss for some, others had found it a 
vivid night, the kind that rouses the blood. 


Signs of spring coming from behind: a deep 
yellow nimbus around the willows, a lavender 
radiation from locust trees. Birds singing, starlings 
trying to. Pussy-willow catkins swelling. Squashy 
ground under stepping-stones; water squirting 
from between them and into your shoes. Snow 
settling, corn stubble reappearing. A funny- 
looking little phallic thing pushing through on the 
southern side of the house and in the lee of the 
steps. 

Also, the hills of bulldozed snow by the lone 
gas pump at the post office sank down to where 
George Davis’ wallet lay. While plowing snow two 
weeks before, George had, unaware, let it slip from 
his pocket. And there it had lain, deep-frozen and 
just off the edge of York Road; his fire chief's 
cards, social security number, driver’s license, 
owner’s registration, not to mention some folding 
money, went missing during a hard frozen stretch. 
But now, in the thaw, all is restored again, dry and 
in good condition. As for the eighteen dollars also 
thought lost, it was found with the rest, as pretty 
and green as a package of Birds Eye spinach. 


THE DOG CENSUS 


by Charles A. Goodrum 


A political scientist and professional librarian, 


CHARLES A. Gooprum did his undergraduate work in 
Kansas and at Princeton and received his graduate degree 
from Columbia. For the past thirteen years he has been with 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 
He here recalls his earliest experience as a civil servant, 


when. dogs rather than the public were his first concern. 


Ox of the major traumas of my formative 


years was a strange little episode involving a dog. 


census. I am now a civil servant, and looking back 
on it, I realize that this was my first brush with 
both the Bureaucracy and the Public. My sympa- 
thies were with the Public all the way, but as is so 
often the case in these great moral issues, the 
money came from the government, and I needed 
money. 

I had successfully completed my freshman year 
of college in Wichita, Kansas, and it was already 
clear that my future lay in political science. I had 
conveyed this idea to the proper profs, and it was 
therefore manifest justice that my name should be 
among the select few who would be offered sum- 
mer jobs at city hall. Here we would see real 
municipal government at work. 

I recall our consecration by the head of the 
department, who urged us to “take this oppor- 
tunity to serve, to observe, to apply and see applied 
the principles of public administration you have 
studied so well through the past year." How true, 
I thought (and the money will buy the fall tuition). 

On the first of June we assembled at city hall 
in the office of the comptroller, where we were 
in turn divided into teams and reassigned to our 
specific tasks throughout the municipal depart- 
ments. It was thus with some surprise that my 
roommate and I learned that our assignment did 
not fall in the civic center, but that we were to 







report to an unfamiliar address in the business 
district. 

We sought out the number and found it to be 
a two-chair barbershop off Main Street, where 
we were soon joined by four other youths of 
eighteen or nineteen, like ourselves. The first- 
chair barber lined us up along the wall and pro- 
ceeded with the orientation. 

“Boys, you're about to take a dog census. I’m 
gonna give you a bunch of slips of paper, and every 
time you find a dog and can get the name and 
address of the guy he belongs to, you’ll get ten 
cents. Don’t think you can kid me, see, because 
I’ve been running these things ever’ four years 
since before you was born. Ever’ one of the papers 
is got a number on it, and I expect to get ever’ 
one back, see? And don’t go making up names, 
hear? Now, you got two weeks to do the job in. 
You'll get your money at the end, but you come 
in here ever’ day or so and I'll give you some more 
slips and some more streets. Pll give you slips 
and streets as fast as you need 'em, but you hit 
ever’ house, see, and don’t think you can kid me, 
because — ? et cetera. | 

My roommate, Al Munroe, and I were to work 
as a team, each to take one side of a street, the 
streets to be assigned four at a time, running from 
city limit to city limit. The assault was to begin 
the next morning and continue for fourteen days; 
how far and how fast we would go were up to us. 


Drawing by Richard Kennedy from THE HORSE WITHOUT A HEAD by Paul Berna, published by Pantheon. 
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We went back to the dorm somewhat mystified, 
but intrigued at the possibilities of the operation. 
This was in the late thirties, when most -of our 
friends were taking summer jobs in stores at 
$16.50 a week or on construction projects for 
$20. To match their $16.50 would require 165 
dogs apiece. Surely in a-week we could each find 
165 dogs; but how could you discover whose they 
were? And just how would the owners react to the 
official presentation prescribed by our leader? 
We looked to the next morning with mild con- 
cern, 


Focwa an early breakfast, we took a bus 
to the southern extremity of town, walked two 
blocks to the limit of our first assigned street, 
and started toward the other end, five miles to the 
north. Elm-shaded and peaceful, it looked like an 
carly summer Saturday Evening Post cover. I took 
the west side, and Munroe the east. Pursuing 
instructions to the letter, I went up the walk 
of the first house, mounted the porch, and knocked 
at the door. The sound of a chair being pushed 
back was followed by the head of the house ap- 
proaching in undershirt and pants. He peered 
through the screen door and said, “Yeah?” 

I lifted the pad and pencil to present arms and 


declared, as instructed, “Good morning, sir. Pm. 


from the police department, and we’re taking a 
dog census. Is there a dog in this household?” 

“The hell you say,” he said. 

“Yes, sir. What I mean is, do you have a dog 
here, sir?” 

You're kidding, huh?” 

"No! No, sir. You don’t have a dog, I sup- 
pose?" 

“A dog census! Hah! PI be goddamned. A 
dog census. Pll be go-to-hell. How about that? 
A dog census —" By this time he'd turned 
around and disappeared into the house, leaving 
me peering through the screen. 

I turned around myself and walked back toward 
the street, where I found Munroe already waiting. 
“Did yours have one?" I asked. 

“I don't think so.” 

'"What'd they say?” 

“Pm not sure. I don’t think they were up yet, 
and the lady was pretty short." 

We reversed our fields and looked at the next 
houses on our respective sides. The thing was 
even more complicated than we had thought, and 
we both were nearly as scared of finding a dog as 
we were of being laughed at. The real threat to 
the program was our little pad of paper slips, 
yellow ones for the householders and white re- 
ceipts for the barber, carbons in between. The 
slips read: 
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THE DOG CENSUS 


CITY OF WICHITA, KANSAS 


To: (name) 
Of: (address) 


SUMMONS 


You are hereby ordered to appear in Police Court 
within five days to receive sentence for failure to 
secure dog license. Sentence shall not exceed thirty 
days nor fifty dollars fine. Such action may be fore- 
stalled by the payment of $2.00 (male) or $3.50 (fe- 
male) each to license all dogs found in your custody, 
Such payment may be made at the Department of 
Licenses, City Hall, from 9:00 to 5:00, Monday 
through Saturday. - 


It had quickly become apparent to all of us, 
even back in the barbershop, that the word 
"census" was at best a euphemism. One of the ' 
others had asked the barber if this notice might 
not pique some of the citizens, and he had replied, 
with a strange smile, “Yep! Some of ’em get a bit 
exercised all right.” 

Munroe had asked, “What if they’ve already 
licensed the dog? Shouldn’t we ask them before 
we fill out the slip?". 

And the barber had replied, “Nope. Ain't 
hardly anybody that has, so it ain't likely you'll. 
run into ’em. If you ask ’em if they've got a 
license, they'll all say they have, and you'll never 
have no excuse for filling out the slip and shoving 
iton'em. Youonly get paid on the slip, you know. 
If they scream and yell too loud after you give 
it to "em, you can tell 'em that the license bureau 
will check 'em all, and if they really have paid, 
they can forget it. You won't hardly ever find 
anybody who has, so you needn't worry — much." 
Even at the time, the slight hesitation in his other- 
wise forthright delivery had disturbed us. 

I climbed the porch of the second house. Much 
knocking. Nobody home. Went up to the third 
house. A grandmotherly-looking lady came out, 
and I tried the official approach. She looked puz- 
zled, decided she had misunderstood, started to 
ask again, and decided against it. No," she said, 
and shut the door. I abandoned porch three for 
porch four. 

Or, rather, stoop four. This house had the look 
of belonging to a carpenter or someone in the 
building trade. It had no porch, but had a fan- 
shaped brick and concrete veranda and a neat, 
newly painted doorway. Everything about the 
place looked alert and well cared for. I pressed the 
doorbell and precipitated a peal of chimes inside. 
A large man of about fifty came to the door with 
a massive hound of some variety beside him. The 
beast woofed a couple of times and then looked 
curiously at me through the screen door. 

**Good morning, sir," I recited. “Pm from the 
police department, and we're taking a dog census 


The Atlantic Monthly 


I see you have one there! Ha, ha, ha.” Striking 
the man-to-man approach. 

“You betcha, son. This is George. George is 
just like one of the family. He’s three years old, 
and Pll swear he’s still growing." 

‘‘He’s a good one, all right!’ I tried to keep it 
friendly and nonchalant. "Let's see now, let me 
make a note of this. This is 3639 South Topeka, 
isn’t it? And your name, sir, is — ?” 

** Alexander Strean. S-t-r-c-a-n. n 

“Thank you, sir. Here's this little slip of paper, 
and thank you for your courtesy." He opened 
the screen door, took the paper, and began to read. 
His face clouded as he progressed. 

“Go get him, George," he said in a flat voice, 
and the dog scrambled past him and shot out the 
open door with a machine-gun-like roar of barks, 
growls, and woofs all mixed together. His ears 
were down and his hair up. 

. I backed down the steps as fast as I could go 
without falling over backward, and as I treadled 
toward where I thought the street must be, I 
could remember that the secret of dealing with 
either dogs or horses was not to let them know 
you were afraid. So as I staggered backward I 
fixed the hound with what I hoped was a stern 
expression and wheezed, “Now, George. Down, 
boy. Down. George! Stop it, boy. Down, 
George. Down! Down! 

At this moment I found the street, fell over the 
curb, and landed in a skidding arc on my back. 
I wrenched forward to protect myself against the 
expected lunge and was startled to find George, 
with his front feet precisely on the edge of the 
grass in front of the curb, laying down a barrage 
of noise but not moving an inch. I had just learned 
the first great truth on which we built the next two 
weeks: If You Can Make It to the Nearest Hp 
erty Line, You Are in the Clear. 

By this time, Munroe had rushed over to help 
me up, and we stood there in the street, contem- 
plating the situation. I had just earned ten cents 
and aged six months. In one block we had both 
been laughed at and ignored. Munroe had been 
lied to, and I had been assaulted. We had to 
decide whether to abandon the whole thing or 
mount a formal campaign. We weighed pride, 
limbs, the authority of the state, and ten cents a 
dog into the balance and decided we would give 
battle. The first thing we needed was arms. 

We retraced our steps to the bus line and rode 
back downtown to an office supply store. We 
entered and asked to see their selection of clip- 
boards — the larger the better. They produced 
a choice that exceeded our wildest hopes. Munroe 
invested the equivalent of twenty dogs in a doubled 
aluminum job which was about the size of a snow 
shovel (it was intended as a wallboard for an 
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automobile parts department), and I sunk fifteen 
dogs’ worth in a massive wooden model which was 
as thick as my thumb and weighed well over three 
pounds. It was capped with a huge steel clip on 
top and two mounting hinges on the back, which 
gave it a beautiful heft. We stood there in the store 
practicing knee-high sweeps with these, like golf 
pros selecting a set of woods. In the ensuing days 
we became marvelously skilled with these weapons. 
My backhand was always my best. I could sweep 
that board from a writing position down, across, 
and up the side of the head of a charging chow or 
schnauzer like Manolete in his prime. With little 
snapping terriers and bulldogs, a fast wrist action 
not unlike a sculling stroke over the stern of a row- 
boat permitted me to back to the property line 
with complete aplomb, leaving the dogs breathless 
and faintly confused as to their bearings. 

Munroe maintained his dignity throughout. - His 
metal board would drop from chest high with a 
single firm forehand, catching boxers and German 
shepherds across the skull, between the ears. A 
momentary opacity would cross their eyes, and you 
could almost hear their heads ringing. By the time 
they were in focus and ready to spring, Munroe 
would have withdrawn to the next lot, walking 
backward with all the assurance of the chancellor 
leaving the Queen. 


W. SNAPPED our little pads into our new boards 
and headed back for South Topeka Street. From 
there on, we abandoned the official approach and 
developed our own. If the householder was a 
young woman, we played the rueful innocent: 
“Lady, you aren't going to believe this, but the 
city is paying us ten cents for any dog we can find. 
Do you have a dog?" When she had finished 
laughing and admitted she did have a little speci- 
men in the garage, we'd say, “Now, some knothead 
at city hall has written up the worst possible way 
of reminding you, but this is supposed to be a 
notice telling you it’s time to get a dog license. 
Just ignore what it says, but get downtown before 
too long and get everybody off your neck.” With 
this approach we wouldn’t get the dog sicced on 
us more than three times out of five. 

Elderly ladies never understood what we were 
doing no matter how we phrased it. We finally 
got so we abandoned all formality, and when one 
would open the door we'd just say, ‘Good morn- . 
ing, ma'am, do you have a dog?? Ifshe would say 
yes, we would ask her name, fill out the slip, fold 
it, and hand it to her closed over, saying, ‘‘Please 
give this to your husband when he comes home. 
Thank you.” It wasn't that we were trying to 
deceive them, but bitter experience convinced us 
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they never seemed able to understand, no matier 


how carefully we explained. ` 

All men under fifty arrived at the door: mad 
before they even knew what we wanted, ‘so we 
snapped out our question as nastily as they had 
saluted us, and although we would get the dog 
after us five times out of five, we at least retained 
our pride. l 

In this manner we worked our way up and down 
the streets of Wichita. We would start off at seven 
thirty in the morning and keep at it till nine at 
night, when we would take a late bus back to the 
dorm, tender of knuckle and leg-weary. Inasmuch 
as we were backing out of about one yard in three, 
we not only found muscles we had never noticed; 
we were wearing out soles faster than heels. But 
we did find dogs. To this day I stand in amaze- 


THE DOG CENSUS 


Not only did we find fewer dogs, but people 
seemed less and less astonished to be interviewed 
regarding a dog census. It soon became clear that 
the three small teams, although apparently lost 
in a town of 115,000, were beginning to be known. 
Ruth had phoned Margaret, who had warned the 
Pattersons, and by the time we arrived, all we 
got was the lady of the house looking us straight 


in the eye and saying, ‘‘We’ve never had a dog," 


with the nine-year-old whispering from the kitchen, 
“Hold her a little longer — he’s still here.” 
By the time we made our final trip back to the 


| barbershop, I had recorded 1650 dogs and Mun- 


ment at the way they appeared everywhere in. — 
_ I was visiting my Wichita relatives. One morning, 


every size and shape. By the end of the first day, 
I had flushed out over a hundred and eighty 
specimens, and had netted eighteen dollars for the 
day. This beat grading papers or carrying roofing 
paper all hollow. 

In the ensuing days, we increased our unit 
production as well. We found that if you scuffed 
your feet on the way to the porch, whistled loudly, 
and rattled the screen door ever so slightly before 
knocking on it, you could rouse the family dog to 
a fury long before the householder could swear 
he had never had a pet of any kind. Similarly, 
we found we could increase our efficiency by 
locating the neighborhood grouch. She would 
give herself away at once by snapping, “No, I 
don’t have a dog, and the city ought to shoot 
every one they find. The least people could do 


is to keep theirs tied up." To this we would reply, 


all innocence, ‘‘Oh, is there one next door?" 


This would usually elicit, “No, not them, but. 


the next ones down have a big nasty one that’s 
always in my roses. Then the people in that 
yellow house there have two that run loose all 
day." Having sold out her fellowman, she felt 
better, and we could head directly to pay dirt. 


-— 


| m scemed to be going well for the first 
few days, and although Munroe inexplicably 
found about 15 percent more dogs ori his side of 
the street than I did, there were plenty for all, 
and we progressed block after: block through the 
city, spreading interruption and fury as we passed. 
We stopped washing machines, telephone calls, 
baths, lawn mowers, vacuum sweepers, and infant 
feedings. As I look back on it now, I think itis a 
miracle we weren’t lynched. 

By the second week, however, our daily haul, 
which had been climbing nicely, began to decline, 


roe had identified 1948. I remember to the penny 
the $165.00 and the $194.80 we took in. It was 
fifteen years and a world war later before I again | 
made so much money for two weeks’ work. 

All this came back to me a few weeks ago when 


while we were at the breakfast table, the doorbell 
rang. My seven-year-old rushed out to see who 
it was, and through the living room came an ado- 
lescent treble, ‘‘I’m from the police department, 
and we’re taking a dog census. Do you have a 
dog?" 

Chris replied curtly, “No,” and shut the door. 

“Hold it!’ I yelled, and dashed to the front 
door. I called out to the departing guest, “Wait a 
minute, son. I once took a dog census myself, and 
I'd love to hear how it's done now. What do they 
pay you per slip?” 

The youngster was alert and courteous, and he 
replied cheerfully, “We get ten cents a dog, and 
twenty-five cents for every four chickens or one 
cow. , 


“Great Scott!” I remonstrated. “Even twenty 


‘years ago all the chickens and cows pad disap- 


a” 


peared !” 
“Ves, I know. We haven't found a one.” 
“May I see the slip?" 
*Sure," and he handed me the yellow pad. 
It read: 


GITY OF WICHITA, KANSAS 


Name: 


` * Address: 


= Vou are hereby reminded that the fee for licensing 
-'of dogs is $2.00. If your dog has already been 
licensed, please ignore this notice. 


‘I sped him on his way. Twenty-two years later, 
the ten cents was the same, the license fee was the 
same, discrimination because of sex had been elim- 
inated, and the slip had been worked over by the 
public relations consultant. As a civil servant, I 
rejoiced. You can't ask for more than that: no 
inflation for a generation, and the state has learned 
to keep'a civil tongue in its head. 
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MALE AND FEMALE 


BY EVELYN GOODENOUGH PITCHER 


Al what age do children show marked sex differences in their reactions, their interests. 
and their altitudes? And to whal degree are children influenced by the thinking of their 
parenis? EvELYN GOODENOUGH Pitcuer look her graduate degrees from Yale and 
was director of preschool services at the Gesell Institute of Child Development for eight 
years before coming lo Tufts University in 1959 as director of tis Eliot-Pearson School. 








The results of her recent studies will be published by International Universities Press 


in her forthcoming book. CHILDREN TELL STORIES: AN ANALYSIS OF FANTASY. 


Ho early do young children play a distinctive 
sex role, and how do parents accent sex differences 
in young children? Evidence from a recent study 
of mine suggests that by two and through ages 
three and four, boys and girls have strikingly 
different interests and attitudes, which their 
parents steadily influence and strengthen. 

The influence is inescapable. In my study, 
fathers and mothers who were questioned agreed 
that women are more indirect, illogical, circuitous 
in their thinking than men, Men’s thinking was 


considered to be more analytical, definite, pre- 


cise, abstract, direct. ‘“Men have a quantitative, 
analytical, objective interest in things," was a typi- 
cal remark. The woman's mental approach was 
described to me as “cunning and deceptive, intui- 
tive, subjective." Be a listener at a women's 
luncheon and note the subjects of conversation; do 
the same with a group of men. Eavesdrop on a 
woman's telephone conversation; listen to a man's. 
It has long been a byword that. men like to talk 
about business, politics, and the mechanisms of 
their cars, while women commonly talk about their 
friends, their hats, and their children. Is this true? 

If men and women are really thus different in 
their thinking, or if they are believed to be, how 
would this influence the development of young 
children? How can we find out? I devised a sim- 
ple experiment which allowed me to take boys or 
girls, one at a time, into a room to play with a 


box of brightly colored plastic chips the child 
had never before seen. During a ten-minute period 
I recorded everything said, and thus had some tan- 
gible record of the way the child was thinking. 

The forms and problems the game presented 
seemed to fascinate the boys, so that they kept 
talking about the chips, wondering about their 
use, how they could be arranged, where they had 
come from. If the boys’ remarks left the immediate 
situation, they rarely went far away. 

The whole business intrigued the girls much less. 
Like women bored by men's conversations, after 
a few minutes they would look up and say, “Pm 
going to a party tomorrow," or, *We have blue 


' wastebaskets at our cottage at the beach." Their 


digressions included comments about planting 
seeds, birthday parties, Christmas, friends, gifts, 
clothing, visits to doctors, pictures on the wall, 
quarrels with brothers, conversations with mothers. 
The tendency of the female to jaywalk in conver- 
sation was amply illustrated by the little girls. 
Had the parents themselves presented different 
models of thinking to their children and thereby 
influenced the way the children thought? And 
what about different kinds of interests in boys and 
girls? Did parents expect the girl to be more 


“intuitive, subjective," and the boy to be more 


“analytical,” with an “objective” interest in 
things? l 
To find out about this, I questioned parents 


Woodcut by Leona Pierce. Courtesy of the Print Depariment, Boston Public Library. | 
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about what they thought made their little girls 
feminine and what characterized masculinity in 
the little boys. 

Both fathers and mothers clearly regarded it as 
i" feminine to be interested in pretty clothes, do- 
l mestic habits, families, or babies, or for a girl to 


* 


identify herself with women. They expected a. 
girl to be more social, more interested in herself 


and in other people than a boy would’be. They 
reported of their girls, She looks at people's faces 
vex and observes their expressions. She observes rela- 
^ tionships,” or, “She wins by guile; she has bright 
| playful ideas calculated to win and attract atten- 
^ tion." In addition, the girl — never the boy — is 
marked as especially feminine because of her co- 
| quetry,'in such remarks as “seductive, persuasive,” 
ye. "and “She cuddles and flatters in subtle ways." It 
would seem that by noticing such social awareness 
-and coquetry in the little girls; parents encourage 
the development of precisely these traits. 


“to be interested in objects or ideas, not persons. 

.* ' Parents commented often on the boys’ preoccu- 

ur ‘pation with bulldozers, trucks, cement mixers. 

^ ' 7 The boy, as the parents reported him, was not only 
us interested i in objects but in making them work. 

. ^ Would young boys and girls actually show such 

= a difference in interest in people or objects as 

| parents seemed to expect? To answer this ques- 

- tion, I again devised a simple test. I gave a child 

M. paper and pencil and asked him to make some- 

l oe Any parent will know that with a child 

> - from two to four I got usually meaningless scrib- 

ang bles, often slightly’ formed but still hardly recog- 

.nizable as drawings. Clearly, nothing could be 


:* ^ . . learned from thé marks themselves; the point was . 
_to ask the children what they had drawn and then . 


to record their intentions. : 
. The result was significant and fascinating. Over 
50 percent of the girls-drew, or said they had 
"i drawn, persons, while only 15 percent of the boys 
did ‘so. In just.as great disproportion boys were 
. drawing things, such as a car, a park, a bench, an 
. egg, a train, a. tree. The girls’ -drawings also 
showed a marked interest in the family, in babies, 


E e dd clothing, in domestic activities, which was not 
Ook apparent in the boys’ drawings. When asked what 
ae they had drawn, girls made such remarks as; 
^5 >, "Susie on roller skates, sleeping"; “Just a girl, 
^."  " with snaps instead of buttons”; “A man with an 


v. | , orange shirt, white hair, like Grandpa. He's bare- 
ae . > foot in the grass, because it’s summer." Usually 
. boys would only name the object. 
<7 oo E 4 
3 ud j NS à 
p ls impression that the greater interest of 
".. women in persons and the greater interest of men 


- In contrast, parents regarded it as masculine 


. in things and processes begin at an early age.was 
confirmed also by the stories children made up. 
in response to the simple request, “Tell me a 

Story." Here are some typical examples: 


. TWO-YEAR-OLD GIRL 

Once there was a little kitty cat, and he scratched. 
Then the Mommy spanks the kitty. Then the kitty 
doesn’t cry. He scratches the Mommy. The Mommy 
puts him in jail, but he has friends and he can peek at 
them. More, friends come, but they're going to be 
naughty friends and spank the kitty. He scratches 
thenrand cries because he doesn't like naughty people. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD BOY * 

. A camel, and he went down the mountain, and he 
fell down. Then he fell down in a hole. Then a bear 
came and saw, but he shoot the bear. Then he jumps 
on the bear. Then he ride on the horse aud 80, 
“Giddyup, giddyup,” up the mountain. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD GIRL 
A little girl, gone to a party. Her got dressed up. 
Her came back home and got spanked ’cause her 
been a naughty boy ’cause she’ got into Mommy’s 
ink. And she spilled it all over the floor, over the rug, 
and over the floor. Then she went to bed. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD BOY __ 

A broken train was going down.a hill. And it 
splashed right in the water. The engine driver got 
wet. A big wolf came along. And-the Indians came 
too, and ran into the water. A big Indian was very 

‘mad and chased the engine driver, and they fight. 
The Indian wins, and the engine driver is es 


Anais of some 360 stories alaa from chil- 
dren of from two to five years revealed that girls 
. tend to-present people more vividly and realisti- 
cally and to identify themselves with the personali- 
ties and experiences of others. Direct conversations 
are often quoted in the girls’ stories, and people 
are more individually conceived and character- 
ized by their names. The boy, on the other hand, 
speaks with significantly greater frequéncy of 
. things. He seems especially fascinated by vehicles 
of transportation and machines, and talks about 
rockets, ' boats, cars, trucks, ambulances, fire en- 
gines, covered wagons, parachutes. He is inter’ 
"ested in mechanical gadgets, too, such as tlie ce- 
ment mixer and typewriter, and in such elements 
of nature as sun, ice, rain, snow, and hurricane. 
The- girl's interest in objects is more likely to be in 
personal or household equipment, or in produc- 
tive nature — leaf, tree, flower. She mentions 
relatively few vehicles of motion. 
Among the people most prominent in the girls’ 
Stories are parent figures, and the girl is much 
more likely than the boy to express emotions about 
the parental figure, particularly the mother. 
If the boy is experiencing intense reactions to 
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his mother and father, he rarely expresses them 
directly. From the stories, it would seem that the 
girs personal awareness and personal identity 
are sharpened by seeing the mother doing things 
ali day with which she can identify. Fire boy, on 
the contrary, especially one whose father goes 
away to a business or profession all day, sees little 
he can copy or take to himself. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that he is less aware 
of himself as a person than the girl. The girl usu- 
ally knows in great detail what it is to be a mother. 
The boy more often discovers masculinity and 


' identifies himself with it in a general way — in the 


policeman, fireman, soldier, Indian. These are 
the masculine roles he can comprehend and play 
at imitating, as he cannot do with his father's role 
as factory worker, executive, lawyer, or scholar. 
` It also seems that the girl's early identification 
with her mother may influence her ideas about 
morality, for she is over and again more personally 
and maternally involved in her judgment of what 
is good or bad than is the boy. The girl seems not 
to be the more moral of the sexes, but the more per- 
sonally concerned with morality. Even at an early 
age she moves in her traditional role of guardian 
of domestic morality. She can be emotionally and 
personally involved as she identifies both with the 
mother who must punish naughtiness and with the 
child who is naughty. The badness the girl reports 
is usually minor and spiteful — tearing dresses, 
ripping trousers, snatching candies, spilling milk or 
ink, cracking things, scattering crumbs. ‘The girl is 
skilled in planning punishment at once devastat- 
ing, personally rejecting, and humiliating. 
Considering the amount of aggression and de- 
struction in the three-year-old boys’ stories, rela- 
tively little is labeled naughty. For the most part, 
the gamut of physical aggression is described, 


. atrocity is piled on atrocity, and there seems no 


particular reason why it should start or stop. For 
all this aggression, the boy most often mentions 
two forms of punishment — spanking and jailing. 
Clearly, the expression of aggression is more com- 
mon than the consideration that aggression should 
be punished. 

It is the boy rather than the girl who seems to 
move into a concern for the larger social aspects of 
goodness and badness. He sees the possibility of 
good and evil in the same person and specifies 
that standardized kinds of good and bad charac- 
ters, such as witches or police, might have other 
qualities. For boys the arena of evil is more often 
out of the house. It is the boy who matches forces 
of good and evil in organized warfare, who sees 
a responsibility for saving péople or fighting from 
a sense of duty. 

All these data from children would be consist- 
ent with the observation that questions of social or 
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personal morality among adults are largely regu- 
lated by women, while men generally formulate 
the problems of law, labor, or diplomacy. Chil- 
dren in this study suggest that such differences 
are already identifiable in the years two through 
five. 

Although almost as many girls as boys speak of 
aggression, it tends to be much more violent with 
the boys than with the girls. One almost feels and 
hears the reverberation of crashing, shooting, and 
pounding as general catastrophe reigns. Boys 
have much more shooting in their stories, and often 
use the word “fight,” suggesting an adversary 
and a definite concern as to who will win. They 
biff and butt, roll on the ground, punish with their 
hands, puke and whiz, lasso and tie up, poison 
and hook with rope ladders. They use oral aggres- 
sion freely, in addition to swords, knives, bows and 


" arrows. 
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Girls show in ‘their stories a stately more pro- 
social, adultlike aggression. Among the girls, even 
shooting is not so likely to be synonymous with 
violence or death. The girl seems, indeed, more 
sensitive to the personal implications of death, and 
more likely to see death as a reversible process, 
with persons disappearing and returning. The 
boy seems more likely to deny the reversibility of 
death. His greater expansiveness in ideas, on the 
other hand, may lead him to be more receptive 
to abstract considerations of the finality of life 
or of a life hereafter, as the following story shows: 


Once there was a terrible crocodile with sharp teeth. 
He saw a person, ate him up, and he got fatter, fatter, 
and fatter. He threw up and died. He was under- 
ground. He couldn’t get up, ’cause he was dead. He 
went back to seed; he has.a little seed like you have a 
baby in your stomach. And he grew up to be a croco- 
dile again, because he was planted in the ground and 

up came a crocodile again. And that’s the end. 


In considering ‘such a theme as food, or eating, 
which includes the providing, preparing, or par- 
taking of food and drink, data from the stories 
show that it is obviously the girl who markedly 
identifies with the female role of cook and hostess. 
The girl mentions specific meals and is interested 
in the eating of food as a social occasion, and in 
the preparation of food. The boy is not so likely to 
mention specific foods; breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner are likely to be just in the routine of the day. 

The girl’s interest in food again suggests the 
fémale’s loving concern with details, her tendency 
to utilize experience in the enhancement of self. 
Similarly, mention of clothes or apparel is not only 
more popular with the girls, but among them is 
treated with more attention to detail, to color, to 
Suitable costume. The boy is not much interested 
in the details-of dress except when he mentions 
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a cowboy suit or an Indian costume. The girl 

is also likely to comment on general appearance, 

to perceive greater subtleties of emotional tone in 

characters — (a nice smile," ‘fa stern voice," 

whereas the boy tends to a more generalized de- 

MEET of persons or references to being “mad” 
r *glad. 

A concern with friendship and pleasure from 
interpersonal relationships, a mention of friend or 
friendship are more frequent among the girls. Itis 
the girl, not the boy, who refers to love, courtship, 
and marriage. Already, in the.early years, the 
female is attentive to the predatory task of en- 
snaring a husband. A memorable example is the 
story from a four-year-old girl which seems to ex- 
press the association of feminine sexuality and the 
sea, which appears so often in myths: 


Once there was a fish named Flower. She went 
- down in the water and said, “Oh, my gosh, where's 
.my lover?” She went down in the cellar where my 
house is. She saw a big father fish which had a sword 
in his nose. She ran away from the house and hid in 
another house. She ran up the water and flapped out. 
She ran away. She went to another house in a deep, 
deep river. She saw her own home which had her 
lover in it. They kissed each other. Thats the end. 


These stories from children bring out the differ- 
ent emphases expressed by boys and girls in fantasy 
themes. Such differences must in part have arisen 
from the different ways in which society makes 
demands or presents opportunities to children of 
different sexes. 


I HAVE already made reference to the parent in- 
terviews as providing evidence of cultural de- 
mands and expectations; a closer scrutiny of the 
-material comparing the. father’s interviews. with 
those of the mother reveals a curious differential 
in parents’ sex-typing. ) 

Both fathers and mothers allow what appears to 
be tomboyishness in girls during the early years, 
while they try to discourage what might be femi- 
nine behavior in their sons. Their attitude seems 
to reflect the general pattern in America, where 
our culture tends to grant the female the privileges 
of two sexes: with impunity she can dress like a 
man; she can at will interchange the “‘little boy 
look” with cloying femininity. She can use any 
name — her own or her husband's — enter any 
Job, any area of education, or she can make a ca- 
reer of motherhood. She can be independent or 
dependent, or both, as and when she pleases. 

The male has no corresponding freedom. He is 
increasingly expected to help in the home, but this 
is largely because the woman without servants 


demands such help. Deviations in dress, appear- 
ance, or job that reflect the feminine are immedi- 
ately suspect. If a man is actually feminine in his 
instincts, even homosexual, he must never appear 
to be so. 

It was impressive to observe to aas extent the 
father more than the mother was responsible for 
sharpening such differences. There were clear 


indications that fathers especially tended to em- 


phasize what seemed to be an exclusive masculin- 
ity in their sons. “He gets mad if I tease him about 
his interest in anything girlish and therefore baby- 
ish," said one father about his two-year-old son. 
“His father was furious when I painted his nails 
red," said a mother about her husband's reaction 
to fingernail polish on.his son. And another mother 
remarked, “On Halloween a boy can't wear 
anything feminine. The idea of lipstick horrifies 
a father." 

A direct question followed such observations as 
those I have just mentioned, and brought out the 
same contrast between father and mother. A 
father, when asked if he would be disturbed by 
aspects of femininity in his son, said, “Yes, I 
would be, very, very much. Terrifically dis- 
turbed — couldn't tell you the extent of my dis- 
turbance. I can't bear female characteristics in a 


man. I abhor them.” But a mother said, “Jimmy 


is not as masculine. But he'll grow up to be con- 
siderate and kind. Gentlemanly, rather than mas- 
culine.? Another father was distressed and scorn- 
ful at signs of his son's femininity. “He’s always 
interested in flexing his muscles. Perhaps he has 
to prove that he's masculine — that's why I call 
him feminine." The same boy's mother admitted 
that at one time she was very much concerned 
about her son's femininity, but reasoned thus, “I 
am aware these people make splendid contribu- 
tions to the world. Pd try to help. I would turn 
all my energies to Pie ues a good environment 
for him.” 

A father was also more likely to appreciate femi- 
ninity in his daughter. One mother reported her 
husband’s pleasure when she put their six-month- 
old daughter into a dress for the first time. “That’s 
much nicer than these old pajamas," said the 
father. Another mother reported that her husband 
blanched when he found she had cut her daugh- 
ter's long hair. ‘‘Promise me that you will never, 
never cut it again," he said. 

Still another father taught his son how to react 
to femininity in his baby sister. “His attitude 
toward his sister is masculine, very big-brotherly. 
I’ve impressed him with this — to be careful, treat 
her nice, ‘oogle-google’ with her." The same boy's 
mother remarked, “My husband talks in a high 
voice to the little girl, in a deep bass voice to 
Jimmy.” Other remarks show that there is a 
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tendency for the father to grant his daughter a 
special, privileged place: ‘‘It is so inevitable to spoil 
a first child, Pm glad my first child was a girl," 
and, “Pd be stricter with a boy than with a girl, 


perhaps because my own father was stricter with 


me. Mary [daughter] once asked me [the father] 
which of my ‘girls’ I liked best— her or her 
mother. One is always conscious that there is a 
little sex factor between a little female child and 
her father.” 

Indeed, half of the little girls’ fathers pointed 
out their daughters coquetry in a way to show 
that they were themselves personally intrigued. 
Ten different fathers made the following remarks, 
describing their daughters: 

“Very coquettish. Gallantry and consideration 
work with her." 

“Seductive, persuasive, knows how to get me to 
do things she can’t get her mother to let her do.” 

“Inclined to be coy and a little seductive.” 

“A bit of a flirt, arch and playful with people, 
a pretended coyness. Sometimes she seems like a 
Southern girl — may be a little flirt when she gets 
older.” 

“Soft and cuddly and loving. She cuddles and 
flatters in subtle ways.” 

“Engages in outward display of affection." 


“Her coyness and flirting, ‘come up and see me 


sometime’ approach. Loves to cuddle. She's going 
to be sexy — I get my wife annoyed when I say 
this." 

“Certain amount of flirtatiousness to most every- 
one, especially strangers. Occasionally with me 
too. Little shy looks and smiles — attention- 
getting devices. I am probably completely taken 
in by her.” E 

' “She is extremely loving, always coming around 
hugging and kissing. She loves to play with me at 
night. I always heard that girls look more to their 
fathers than to their mothers." 

** A soft person, lovable, affectionate." 

Such statements suggest that there may be some 
general truth about father-daughter relationships 
in the remark of one father: “Femininity cannot be 
divorced in my mind from a certain amount of 
sexuality.” Such an attitude of the fathers must 
be presumed to be conditioning their little daugh- 
ters in this aspect of femininity. 


Again, in contrast, only half of the mothers 


mentioned the flirtatious character of their daugh- 
ters at all, but when they did so, showed no such 
personal involvement. Where the father said, 
*She flirts with me," the mother, in one way or 
another, said, “She flirts with her father or with 
other people.” 

Only sparse examples could be gathered from 
the interviews to indicate that the mothér was 
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playing an active part in encouraging her son to a 
more. masculine role insofar as interaction be- 
twéen the sexes, or the cultivation of manly cus- 
tom, is concerned. Mothers are as likely to take 
their sons to a tea party as to visit a railroad yard, 
and are as likely to give their daughters overalls 
as dresses. The fathers appeared more likely to 
view the boy as a male trapped in a world of 
women and needing to guard his uncontaminated 
masculinity from association with the female sex. 

Of course, the impact of this expectancy of the 
child appears in his everyday behavior. In chil- 
dren's drawings, we noticed that if a boy drew a 
person, he would almost invariably draw a boy, 
whereas girls would draw either girls or boys, 
almost indifferently. 

Thus, it would appear that the father has much 
greater interest, and hence influence, than the 
mother in accentuating differences between boys 
and girls. He likes the little girl to be a little girl 
and enjoys her femininity, but expresses himself 
with intolerance about any show of femininity 
in his son. The mother, however, seems more like . 
a mother animal, treating the babies in her litter 
with little distinction. Perhaps the mother can 
afford to be relaxed, since she knows that the 
worlds of both sexes are hers. She has no real need 
to promote the purity of either, except insofar as 
she wishes to please her husband and go along 
with general cultural mores. 

It seems from the evidence I have here pre- 
sented that boys and girls are from early age sub- 
jected to influences that would develop different 
characteristics. However, the parents interviewed 
were apparently unaware that they were doing or 
saying anything directly to foster in their children 
interest or lack of interest in people. They were 
probably influencing their children in two ways. 
First of all, by subtle rewards and punishments, 
if only those of tone of voice, they perhaps regis- 
tered approval or disapproval as situations arose. 
Second, we assume that the girl tends to imitate 
the mother and the boy the father by reproducing 
their kinds and sources of interests. 

The question arises whether parents really cre- 
ate such distinctions as I have described in other- 
wise undistinguished personalities. Or do parents 
— and all our cultural influences — just develop 
and accentuate tendencies that children are born 
with? Of course, it is impossible to come to any 
firm conclusions about whether or to what extent 
psychological sex differences are innate or learned 
or both. But however the differences arise, it is 
clear that.they exist from a very early age in 
children in our society, and that we might do well 
to consider such differences in planning children's 
education. 
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colorful use of the unexpected. 
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One of this country’s most popular cartoonisis, Watt Kerry has 
aliracled more than fifty million readers in the United States and abroad . 
with his poco comic strip. Mr. Kelly is a student of languages, and he 
here tells us how to interest children in words by means of sound and the 


The Delight in the Unexpected 


jm may be madness in the method, but there 
is reason behind the silent noise-language seen 
in comic strips. An old friend, the late Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick of Texas, once told me 
that he thought comic strips were the best means 
to convey the sounds he heard coming out of gov- 
ernment. He himself, a man of well-tuned ear, 
gave a name to the noise. He called it gobbledy- 
gook. 

Striking out at pompous epic poetry one time 
the Reverend Charles Dodgson coined words with 
comic abandon and made as much sense as is 
probably possible with the crutch of language in 
“Jabberwocky.” 

Children are wonderful people to deal with in 
using language because it is not.completely neces- 
sary to communicate with them. It is just as good, 
if entertainment is the object, to conjure. What 
wriggling eels of thought are roused in the minds 
of most of us young when the line “ "T'was brillig, 
and the slithy toves Did gyre and gimble in the 
wabe" comes splendidly into view. Lewis Carroll 
felt it necessary to explain this for some reason, 
though he was a man of some impatience. Humpty 
Dumpty is made to say that “‘brillig’? means four 
o'clock in the afternoon — the time when people 
begin broiling things for dinner. 

This is a theory that can be put down only 


‘to Dumpty's brash know-it-all manner. ‘“‘Brillig”’ 


doesn’t mean that at all to me. It means about 
four o’clock, all right, but it has to do with the 


Pogo drawings copyright © 1962, 1963 by Walt Kelly. 
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“When use a Word, it means 
just What I chose it to mean 
—neither more nor less.” 


~Kumpty Dumpty ~ Lewis Carrot 


weather. However, what was probably important 
to Dodgson at the time was the fact that in getting 
Humpty Dumpty and Alice to analyze **Jabber- 
wocky," he was able to extract several pages of 
delightful material from the original egghead. 
The noises in comic strips — “‘plink,” “pow,” 
"Sock," et cetera — are somewhat in this pattern. 
If you have a noise, you might as well have à 
funny noise; not that you'll have to hold your sides 
when you behold “plink,” but I think it's about 
344 times funnier than 'fcrash." Who laughs at 
the word ‘‘bang’’? It used to be very important, 
but * bang" doesn't have much bang anymore. 
The better strips are using other words. Some of 
them in foreign languages, for impact. Style is 


very important. It would not do for Steve Canyon 
to fall with'a Lil Abner noise. Canyon is a dig- 
nified man and a sort of status symbol in the comic 
strip game. Likewise, Dick Tracy could never get 


hit on the head with a *^whacko" noise. It should : 


be noted that noises do not usually have more 
than one syllable. Puta noise into several syllables, 
and it begins to get lively. A bucket falling down 
the cellar stairs is a case in point. Especially if it 


comes to an unexpected end, such as ide the 


dog. 

Thus, when noises are transposed into suse: 
talk gathers interest for the child if it takes on 
some of the color of that bucket. Incidently, 
“bucket” is a funnier word than *pail." If you use 
your ear this way and put one word after another, 
pretty soon, as Jim Thurber remarked on a differ- 
ent occasion, pretty soon you'll have a comic strip. 

Inserting bounces into already formed speech, 


you get something like “‘horribobble:” There is 


no deep meaning behind the device; it is just 
the same thing as wearing a lampshade at the party 
if your jokes are not going over. The Pogo speech 
pattern is full of noises signifying nothing more 


than the grunts of a determined grandfather 


eating corn. 

We should remember that language is a tool 
and keep in mind Dumpty’s injunction never to 
let the word be the master. Language not only isa 
tool; it is a recent and imperfect tool. In my busi- 
ness it should do what the child mind of any age 
desires it to do. 

Whereas it is important to conjure up images, it 
must be admitted that it is also important to com- 
municate. It is not important to communicate 
exact shades of meaning, but it is necessary to get 
across a sense of fun. Once the child understands 
that this is not at all a serious message, he begins 


to understand what's going on even if it is only — 


his version of the proceedings. So he starts to en- 
joy himself, and that is the only objective. 

Serious language can be carried on to such 
lengths that we have become a little like the Egyp- 
tians, who finally got so enmeshed in officialese 
that special people had to be trained to read the 
formal handwriting. We're in just about. that 
shape with our legal briefs. How could they have 
acquired the name “‘briefs”? The ordinary lawyer 
requires two lead paragraphs just to inform you 
that presently he will have something to say fur- 
ther down the page. Naturally, such gobblédy- 
gook lends itself to caricature, and the noise of 
legal writing becomes the stuff of-comic strips. 

‘Recently Howland Owl (who seems to be the 
Pogo character most involved in language). ran 
across an article on rapid reading in a magazine 


belonging to Miss Sis Boombah. The name of the 


magazine was Cultural Sports, and it said that its 
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piece could be ead by the trained eye in two sec- 
onds flat. The Owl read it ‘aloud to Churchy La 
Femme: “Well, it seems this li'l girl waif put her 
nose tothewindowan’ wasstarvin’todeathan’ bzz zip 
zip zat HOWEVER zz zip swishwhosszhip zap 
zap zap wap wap BAM BAM BAM.” 

That hodgepodge is not a caricature of actual 
noisé so much as it is intended to be a revelation of 





tan tries to ewallow mear- 


ing Whole as a dag Would 
, eat nie dinner... 


the electric impulses running wild in the mind 
as a man tries to swallow meaning whole as a dog 
would eat his dinner. . 

Children seem instinctively to use the noise 
which is handiest to convey meaning. Perhaps the 
child rather than the academician is master in the 
usé of the language. Who is to say which form: 
has the most immediate impact: bring, brought, 
brought, or bring, brang, brung? Not very many 
children have to have the latter form pointed out 
to them; they gravitate toward it. Not laziness 
but ease of cornprehension may be the impulse. 
The practitioner and not the historian may be the 
real authority when it comes to actual usage. 

The young, or carefree, users of language en- 
joy new and strange words in much the same 
manner that adults read with pleasure a Sid Perel- 
man essay employing a strange, exotic, and in- 
sanely appropriate vocabulary. As he delights 
us by throwing caution to the winds, so does the 
unusual, even the invented word free the child 
from inhibition. The child is under fetters as he 


. grows because we feel we must shape him to our 


own ends, rough-hewn or not. He welcomes re- 
lief, and with relief comes delight. The wise child 


: never confuses this delight with escape. Escapism- 


is avoidance, and a child learns through daily 
bruises that there is no escaping the real. 
So, wisely, he accepts relief-delight for what it is, 


_a hearty chuckling hunk of self-indulgence. For 
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him the word “Shunk” is better than “bit,” partly 
because it has more muscle in its sound and partly 
because it is a break with the proper. He is sick to 
death of the proper. Later, lamentably, he will 
lose his grip on childish things and get relief from 
the proper through dirty jokes. (It is interesting 
ar some of. the pe wits and humorists 
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have abhorred the dirty joke. This is not out of 


` prudery so much as out of boredom. The un- 


expected brings a laugh, and to the trained joke 
mechanic a dirty joke payoff is never unexpected.) 

As an illustration of what sort of laughter is most 
sure for the working comic strip cartoonist or 
other so-called humorist-writer, consider the 
Christmas tree. Most children laugh when they 
first see one. They are at an age when things have 
been getting steadily duller. They are being 
trained in various primitive fields of accomplish- 
ment, and the humdrum of eating and sleeping 
has begun to weigh heavily on them. Then at last 
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there is a break with routine. There's a tree all 
dressed for Sunday. Result: laughter. This laugh- 
ter springs from delight, just as it springs from wit 
or. humor, which provide delight or a break with 
routine. 

Too often the sanitary minds of the educational 
fraternity, being proper, are properly not inter- 
ested in laughs. Yet the laugh hooks the audience 
or the reader. When an educator is interested in a 
laugh, he performs in the manner of a German 
clown, using exclamation points to denote a so- 


called surprising fact or observation. Exclamation 
.points should be legally consigned ‘to comic strips 


and certain news headlines. Children’s books 
should be out of bounds. The news “‘Timmy’s dog 
had a blueberry on his nose?" is not exactly stop- 
press information. If it is used at all in a child's 
book, it should rely on its own strength to drive 
the child reader into paroxysms of astonishment. 
Using the exclamation point is like wearing padded 
shoulders. 

People who rely on the exclamation point are 


“dog” or “Mom,” but they also double the use of 
the noun — “‘car car," for example. But mothers 
of the world must face the fact that any adult who 
goes around saying, “We went to our potty-potty; ` 
weren't we good?" will be regarded by one and 
all as an idiot. It is better not to talk that way; 
it just destroys the faith of children in their elders. 

A certain few adults who happily recalled that 
they once were children have written books from 
time to time, using words or inventing words 
which are the delight of children. Lewis Carroll 
was always honest with his invented words; Ed- 
ward Lear was a little complicated and sometimes 
cute, but his inventions were funny and did the 
job. Beatrix Potter invented ladylike expressions, 


‘but they were good on the whole and did not in- 


sult. the child’s intelligence. 

Today, aside from the regular comic strip art- 
ists, we have one gifted man who makes funny 
drawings and invents funny words for a living. Dr. 
Seuss, Ted Geisel, is a solid performer. The child 
gets no pap from this doctor. When he invents a 
word, itis funny, short, and serviceable in many 
emergencies. Ying and Gox and Voom are some- 
thing a child can grasp. Much better than “‘putty- 
tat.’ Too many made-up words are, in the Eng- 
lish schoolboy phrase; just a little wet. i 

Mother Goose probably should receive a little 
credit for being a storehouse of invented words, 
most of them intended to be funny. But much of 
Mother Goose is a file of folk expressions, and time, 
not being the wisest of editors, has merely knocked 
off the corners. This has often. made round stones 
out of what may have once been square-cut gems. 

Over the past thirty-five years or so the ani- 
mated cartoon industry has contributed mightily 
to the supply of noise words. The musical sound 


‘track made it possible for all sorts of noises to be 
` used in the many crashes, falls, and splashes. with 


playing intellectual squat tag with the child. He 


expects more from human beings who are sup- 
posed to be grown-ups. If the humorist or writer 
wants to engage the attention of the child, he has 


‘to use funny words and devices that the child 


considers honest. 

Children, like most primitive people, make di- 
minutives out of simple nouns, possibly to make 
the object named more familiar and less alien, Do- 
ing this, they sometimes put an -ee ending on 
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which the ordinary animated cartoon film is 
studded. In order to define these noises before the 
picture was shot, storyboard men took to making 
up their words to denote the various .calamities. 
The storyboard artist works as if he were drawing 
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a huge comic strip. The action develops panel by 
panel on a huge wallboard through more or less 
rough sketches. If a horse falls out of a window, 
he is probably going to make a noise. Naturally, 
the artist would spell this noise **krumpf!", or pos- 
sibly blamp!" ‘This practice of using noise words 
of one's own invention spread to comic strip and 
comic book artists, many of whom had at one time 
or another worked in animated cartoon studios. 

For some reason the classic noise for hitting a 
friend on the head became *boing?" If you ask 
the nearest child, he will pronounce it for you, 
the public having become privy to the information 
through TV reruns. It is a combination sound 
coming out of a pig’s oink and the unfurling of a 
tightly wound spring. Very effective. 

Some of us have from time to time tried to break 
away from too close an observance of the rule. 
Harrison Cady, who drew the Peter Rabbit strip 
for many years, used a device that I always ad- 
mired, although I was not strictly a Peter Rabbit 
fan. When a rabbit ran, little words followed his 
footsteps. They were “run, run, run.” If a bug 
rolled down a hill, the words were ‘“‘roll, roll, roll.” 

It must be admitted that this was inspired 
noise-word making, inasmuch as it depended on 
the word of the action and was, as far as I know, 
the only funny thing about Peter Rabbit. The 
idea, however, led me to experiment at one time 
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with noise words. Rather than using an unimagi- 
native '*pflomp!" I decided that if a fellow fell on 
his head, the noise might be “‘Charlie!’’, or if he 
was playing a horn, the noise coming out of the 
bell would be “Schenectady!” Things like that 
merely puzzled the children and infuriated people 
named Charlie living in Schenectady. I realized 
that instead of going to the extreme of playing a 
condescending game of squat tag with my readers, 
I was going to the other extreme and was acting 
with a callous sophistication. True, I was tired 
of *pflomp!", but the children were still amused 
by it, and, what is better, they understood it. It is 
hard to go around with every comic strip or book 
and explain why the noise “‘Terre Haute" comes 
ringing out of a shotgun. Fortunately, the device 
never became a real trend, and comics were saved. 

Children were the ones who put into vocal action 
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the staccato of an automatic rifle. No sound- 
effects man or cartoonist was called in. They had 
to make a noise, and so they made it, using the 
rapidly opening and closing glottal stop, thus mak- 
ing a gladsome intimidating noise not heard since 
the last Sumerian drove his last bargain. 

Parents always object to such exercises, which 
break into the funereal quiet of the class-A or TV- 
less home. All these adults would be enchanted 
by the babble, chatter, and sheer shrill of the 
Damascus bazaar, but that is in another country 
and has charm. Át home the poor kid never learns 
any language except parlor prosaic. Thus, for 
relief we have the street and the cartoon. 

In order to accommodate the taste of the young 
for something colorful just short of the pool hall, 
cartoonists have long used swearword substitutes. 
If somebody annoys Albert, the Alligator, he does 
not hesitate to say, *Dagnab that backslaggin’ 
dogboned old basket!’’, which can be translated 
any way you'd like, according to size and taste. 

Frank Willard was a great freehanded cartoon- 
ist who, until his death, drew Moon Mullins. He 
would have his men, largely raffish street-corner 
types of about the early-twenties era, take a drink 
at the corner saloon and use expressions just short 
of profanity. One that we can reprint here was 
“Holy H. Smoke!" The child mind taking this in 
recognizes it for a paraphrase of the name of one 
of the Trinity into whose name the freewheeling 
talkers sometimes place an initial while dealing 
rather loosely with colorful language. Moon 
Mullins was an honest strip that attracted and held 
child readers, partly because of its honesty in using ° 
language. 

So it is that the Pogo strip attempts something 
honest when it has a sorely wounded member 
scream *'rowrbazzle!" This is an unlikely noise 
in an unlikely strip and therefore likely. The main 
thing to keep in mind is not to have a word used 
in an improper setting. Peanuts could holler 
"rowrbazzle!", upon payment of royalties, and 
get away with it, but, again, Steve Canyon would 
have trouble. 


^ Peanut butter" is a phrase that everybody 


understands at an early age. You can change it 
to *peaner buckle" without fear of losing flavor or 
comprehension. The term “caterpillar,” without 
question, is made to be converted into several 
things; *caterpiggle" was one I used one time 
and was deluged with fan mail. One of my sons 
still uses an invention of his own; it is “‘caller- 
pitter," which gets the idea across, but he hasn't 
received any fan mail to speak of. 

It occurred to me one year that everybody was 
talkin’ ’bout Christmas but nobody was goin’ 
there. The radio-T V sandblast of carols for com- 
mercial purposes grated not only the ear but the 
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a sensitivities. So about 1949 I had-the characters 
1^ .. . parody a carol. The attempt was to parody the 
*": : use of carols, but even though this was a poke at 
S. c the usage, it was chancy. Readers.make mistakes 
E .' sometimes and think you're making fun of some- - 
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s * thing else” besides the real object. Its a risky 
FET _ business. So the choice of carol had to be rather 


=<": cool It was discovered finally that one of the few 


“3... songs used as a carol that had no sacred connota- 
vs ^ tions was "Deck the Halls With Boughs of Holly." 
Rr , À few of the Pogo carolers got together and did 


*L ^ ‘sing the right words to. the carol. It came out: 
se) J. “Oh, deck us all with Boston Charlie, 
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a ‘straight parody of the sounds made when you - 


ET *^ This caught on With a number of elderly, child. 
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' relief i in it, and few feelings were bruised. Those: 


who protested against this violation of all that was 
holy ` were told as gently as possible: that the carol 


in question was one that was left over from’ the ` 


midwinter pre-Christian pagan. rites celebrating - 


the return of the long day in ancient Britain; -`e ~ 


"Usage of this kind, plus varying type facés, is : 


probably more acceptable in comic strip: form 


"than in any other form, and so the Pogo strip vio- 


M Dos, beck u us all with 3 Boston 
pes lla Walla, wash., and 
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lates a lot-of rules, but the readers seem to enjoy 
‘the .violations. There is nothing particularly’ — 
_ brilliant about the different concoctions of sounds, ` 
type faces, and languages; it is just that in the. 


ordinary business of being involved daily with the - 


- public, too few writers or cartoonists seem to 
think it worthwhile.to try, something unusual: Í, 
think it is worthwhile. It saves you from having ; 
to be clever at times. As I say; it’s a little like wear- 
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Mr. Twombley’s Ultimate Triumph 


BY OGDEN NASH 


Once there was a man named Mr. Twombley, and he was monarch of all he surveyed; 
He had a lovely wife and two lovely children and a lovely portfolio of blue-chip stocks 
and even a lovely cook and a lovely maid. 
He also had a swimming pool and a barbecue grill and a library containing forty-seven titles; 
Nevertheless there was a vulture gnawing at his vitals. 
This vulture pursued him as fiercely as the Eumenides, 
Or photographers following the Kennedys. 
Mr. Twombley felt that he had failed to live up to today’s code of 
lower, middle, and upper-class living, which is as rigid as those of Moses and Hammurabi; 
In a word, Mr. Twombley had no hobby. 
Yes, the aptitude and even the desire for hobbies had been omitted from his being; ~ 
Not for him the fascination of golf or tennis; of sailing or climbing, 
of bridge or canasta, or archery or skiing. 
No numismatist he, no hi-fi addict, no philatelite, 
Even the assertion that worm-fishing is a sportier sport than fly-fishing 
lit in his eyes no battle light. 
Poor hobbyless Mr. Twombley, what words can his loneliness describe? 
He was a second-class citizen, ostentatiously excluded from the 
boastful reminiscent bar and locker-room powwows of the tribe; - 
Because of all snobs, the snobbiest 
Is the hobbyist. | 
But wait! Along came grandfatherhood, and Presto! 
Mr. Twombley was transformed into a hobbyist of overpowering gusto, not to say zesto. 
Yea, more than a hobbyist; 
He became a veritable lobbyist. 
His wallet bulged with overexposed or underexposed snapshots of 
. human tadpoles middle-sized and small, 
And when it came to recounting the details of a hand of old maid or slapjack 
he developed total recall. 
He was a treasure-house of infantile cute sayings and an authority on the riddle, 
And he would have also been an authority on croquet if any contest had 
survived those accusations of cheating that break out in the middle. 
Yes indeed, Mr. Twombley found a hobby in his grandchildren, but he 
was not as completely obsessed by it as you might think; 
Every time a new grandchild needed a diaper changed he disappeared like a chipmunk into a chink. 
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A psychiatrist at the University Health Services at Harvard 


THE CHILDREN OF DIVORCE 


s E by Graham B. Blaine, Jr., M.D. 





and Radcliffe, Dr. Granam B. BrArNEg, JR., is also an assistant 
psychiatrist at the Children’s Hospital in Boston and the father of three 


daughters. 


under the Atlantic—Little, Brown imprint. 


p m in America has become an increasingly 


frequent necessity. Parents approaching or going: 


through it should understand as promptly as 
they can the ways in which the breaking up of 
a home affects their offspring. Children, no matter 


' how much they may feign indifference and lack of 
. concern regarding their parents! separation, can- 


not ever emerge from divorce completely un- 
scathed. On the basis of research and experience, 
certain definite principles can be laid down which 
will keep children from being victimized. These 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Place children with whichever parent re- 


marries. 


2. Children under twelve should not be sent to 
boarding school. l 

3. Ifchildren must be shuttled between families, 
then one household should be established as home 
and the other as a place to visit. 

4. Do not give children under twelve a choice 
regarding the parent with whom they are to live, 
and do not tell children about an impending 


-divorce until definite plans for their future have 


been agreed upon. 

5. Children should not be placed in a position 
where they are confidants or spies for one parent 
against the other. Every effort should be made to 
help them retain whatever feelings of love or 


- respect they may have for each parent. 


Drawing by Henri Matisse. 


His mosl recenl book, PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE: THE 
' PARENT'S GUIDE TO ADOLESCENCE, was published last summer 


While divorce is hardly the desirable sequel to 
marriage, there are times when it appears to be 
not only expedient but also sensible both for : 
parents and children. Last year Nora Johnson 
described very cogently in this magazine the type 
of marriage which progressively destroys both . 
partners as it proceeds and should therefore be 
terminated promptly. There are times when the 
trauma inflicted upon the children by the con- 
tinuation of a marriage would be greater than 


that brought about by a divorce, provided that ' 


the placement of the children is carefully con- 
sidered and carried out, 

Children, particularly those younger than vt 
can put up with more family discord without 
being distressed than most adults realize. Argu- 


ments and disputes, even heated ones, can be 


overheard and observed by children dispas- 
sionately. . They can be quite objective about such 
controversies, and even discuss them humorously 
among themselves. Anger and frustration are 
emotions with which they are very familiar, and 
watching such feelings being openly expressed by 
their elders may even be reassuring. 

But threats of separation or divorce are quite 
another story. One of the most powerful uncon- 
scious fears harbored by a child is that he will be . 
deserted and abandoned by one or both parents. 
To have this frightening fantasy made real by 
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hearing his mother or father talk about leaving 
may be deeply disturbing. When a couple cannot 
refrain from threatening one another with divorce 
openly enough for this to be obvious to the chil- 
dren, either directly or by implication, then a 
separation which will bring some security and 


consistency into the family pattern should be ` 


seriously considered. A situation even more diffi- 
cult for young children to withstand without harm 
is for one parent angrily to walk out for a tempo- 
rary period and then return unexpectedly, only to 
repeat the performance a few months later. Chil- 


.dren can understand parents’ not getting along 


perfectly all the time (they have the same prob- 
lems), but the actual disruption of the family unit 
is something they are unable to comprehend. The 
constant threat of such an event can be worse than 
the reality. 

Alcoholism and physical violence are also 
factors which upset and damage children. Loss 
of control in a physical sense or as a result of 
intoxication causes fear in the young because of its 
unpredictability. Arguments can become a kind 
of routine with a foreseeable beginning, middle, 
and end, but this is not true when blows are struck. 
Children say with genuine fear in their voices, “I 
didn’t know what was going to happen next.” 
Then, too, there is the embarrassment that accom- 
panies alcoholism, which makes children unwilling 
to have friends over to play and causes them to 
become isolated and withdrawn at a time when 
companionship is very important. 

If it becomes clear, for whatever reason, that 
divorce is inevitable, then the question of how long 
to hold off may arise. It may be possible to keep 
a marriage functioning until the children are at 
an age when they will be less unfavorably affected. 
In general, divorce or separation does not register 
with much impact from infancy through the age 
of three. Very young children are not aware of 
sex differences and do not have a yen for a dis- 
tinctively masculine person to any significant 
degree. Aslong as the child under three stays with 
its mother, it will probably not be seriously 
affected emotionally by the absence of its father. 

From three to six, the child, however, needs both 
parents more than at any other period. Intimate 
feelings toward the parent of the opposite sex 
occur at this stage of development, and these 
feelings need to be diluted and modified by coun- 
teracting feelings about the other parent. It is 
very difficult for a child to develop normal atti- 
tudes toward others later in life if during this 
three-to-six interval in his growth he does not 
have both a mother and a father with whom to 
interact. This is one of the most traumatic periods 
for a child to lose a parent through death or 
divorce. 
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During the next phase, from six to twelve, there 
is less need for the presence of both parents than 
earlier, and a shift of the adult figures in the 
child’s life is tolerated better at this period. A 
process of reconciliation with and imitation of the 
parent of the same sex is beginning at this time, 
and if a choice must be made about placement 
with one parent, the presence of the parent of the 
same sex is preferable by far. 

Adolescents from twelve to eighteen can usually 
understand the necessity of divorce or separation, 
and therefore they may not suffer as much as 
younger children, except where the result is the 
loss of the parent of the same sex. During adoles- 
cence, the most important task to be accomplished 
is the formation of an independent and individual 
identity. For this to take place successfully, the 
presence of a strong and effective person of the 
same sex in the close emotional environment is 
absolutely essential. This can be in the form of a 
stepfather, stepmother, family retainer who has 
distinctive characteristics, a tutor, an uncle, or an 
aunt who is living in the home. If this sort of 
identification figure cannot be included in the 
plans for the placement of a twelve- to eighteen- 
year-old, then divorce should be postponed if at all 
possible. 


Os divorce is definitely decided upon, the 
custody arrangements for the children usually 
become a major issue. In determining what is 
best, a good deal depends on whether or not one 
parent is going to remarry immediately. Long- 
range psychological studies of individuals followed 
from infancy to middle age have shown that the 
two factors most crucial to normal development 
are: first, the presence of an adult man and woman 
in the home for relatively lengthy periods (it is not 
necessary that they be the actual parents, nor is it 
essential that they be the same two adults during 
the entire childhood and adolescent period); sec- 
ond, a place which can be felt as home. This may 
be one small room or an entire estate, but it should 
be as permanent as possible and represent to the 
child a spot where he can always go — a sanctuary 
where his own private possessions are, a refuge 
which keeps away the rootless, floating feeling 
that can be so terrifying to a youngster. Nobody 
feels more lost than the ten-year-old who has no 
answer to the question, Where do you live?" 
Yet, to have to reply “Des Moines and Boston” 
may be even worse than (Nowhere. 

Providing for each child what comes closest to 
fulfilling these two requirements should be the 
primary goal. Boarding school often seems to be 
the easiest and most appropriate solution, but for 
children under twelve it rarely turns out to be 
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successful. More individual adult attention is 
needed at this age than can be provided by the 
average boarding school. Teachers may seem to 
be excellent parent surrogates, but the siblings in 
such a school are too numerous and too needful 
themselves to allow any one student the degree 
and depth of relationship he needs. 

I recall one patient who because of a divorce in 
his family had been sent to boarding school from 
the age of nine until college. At twenty-five he still 
perceived his older friends and associates as school- 
teachers or housemasters, believing them to be 
constantly checking up on him and pleased only 
when they had caught him in some error. Author- 
ity had been a distant and exclusively disciplinary 
force for so long during his important formative 
years that he could not envision it as possibly 
being constructively critical, friendly, or willing to 
accept him as an individual. This misconception 
regarding the amount of hostility in the world at 
large had led to the personality clashes at work 
and in his marriage which brought him to my 


- office. Firm but at the same time friendly dis- 


cipline, coupled with complete acceptance, must 
be part of the upbringing of children younger than 
twelve, and the atmosphere at the ordinary board- 
ing school does not provide it. 

The ‘‘six-and-six split? (six months with each 
parent) would seem on the surface to be the fairest 
arrangement, but it has many pitfalls. In the first 
place, it Is hard to feel at home in any house which 
is lived in only half the year. Roots that have to 
be pulled up so often rarely sink in and spread out 
enough to provide any sense of security. Also, all 
too often the children are used unintentionally as 
pawns in the complicated power struggle between 
divorced husband and wife. Each parent may try 
to outdo the other in currying favor with the 
children, and, worst of all, one may depreciate the 
other in the eyes of the children because of bitter- 
ness and antagonism held over from the days 
before the divorce. 

There are often complications about means and 
cost of transportation from one establishment to 
another, as well as bickering about just when is 
the most convenient time for each parent to have 
the children. In the end, the child is frequently 
left with the feeling that he is a victim of vindictive- 
ness and is valued only for his ability to spy on 
one parent for the other. Finally, there is the 
financial pressure, for the child may come to feel 
that he is only a source of funds for mother and a 
troublesome expense for father. 

A student who had been subjected to this kind 
of divided living came to me for treatment because 
of deep depression at the time of the Christmas 
holidays during his sophomore year at prep 
school. He had always experienced mild feelings 
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of discouragement at vacation time, but this year 
it was worse. His depression turned out to be 
linked to the fact that for completely unrelated 
reasons neither parent wanted to have him home 
for Christmas. His mother was going to her 
second husband's family, and his father was 
planning a honeymoon cruise with his third wife. 
He had to face up to the fact that for many years 
he had had no one place that he could call home. 
He had been unconsciously bothered all along, 
but until, this moment of rejection by both sides 
of his family he had not realized the depth of his 
loneliness. Perhaps it was as well that events 
turned out as they did, for the severe depression 
led him to seek psychiatric help and eventually to 
become better reconciled to his situation. 


do under the year-round custody of one 
parent with flexible visiting privileges with the 
other would seem to have many advantages over 
the six-and-six split, but here, too, there are snags 
which can cause trouble. Principal among these 
is the danger of forcing too much responsibility on 
a child too young — depriving him of the carefree 
pleasures which should make up such a large part 
of the years from three to twelve. 

This occurs most often when a child is placed 
with the parent of the opposite sex, either alone or 
with younger brothers and. sisters. Then-a boy 
takes on the role of man of the house, shares in 
decision making, helps discipline the younger 
children, and later may even serve as mother's 
escort on social occasions. This not only tends to 
make a sobersides out of him, but also ties him 
emotionally to his mother in a way which may 
seriously interfere with his forming relationships 
with girls his own age throughout life. Likewise, 
a girl living with her father can quickly adopt a 
wifelike attitude — preparing meals, cleaning the 
house, and perhaps playing hostess when friends 
come in. This can age her before her time and 
cause her to be permanently uninterested in the 
activities and dating customs of her contempo- ' 
raries. 

Tragic results can be caused by this kind of 
placement, as was true in the case of a former 
patient of mine, a high school senior who com- 
mitted suicide after running away from his 
mother’s home to his father’s place in the South. 
This boy’s parents were divorced when he was 
fifteen, and against his wishes arrangements were 
made for him to live with his mother and three 
younger sisters. He took his responsibilities toward 
them very seriously, but his schoolwork and his 
dating relationships did not go well. Several short 
stays with his father only strengthened the boy’s 
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feelings of admiration and respect for him, and the 
separation became even more intolerable. When 
a last desperate plea to his father for a chance to 
live with him was turned down, he decided that 
life was not worthwhile. Children over twelve 
must have individuals of their own sex whom 
they admire close to them in order that they may 
identify with them, take advantage of their 
advice, and follow their example. 

Generally speaking, isolating a child from his 
brothers and sisters works out badly. Children 
like to discuss their concerns with each other. 
They need the reassurance which comes from 
finding that another shares their feelings and they 
are not alone in experiencing confusion, loneliness, 
and resentment over what has happened. No real 
harm comes from sending siblings in groups of two 
or more to separate homes, although care should 
be taken to keep together twins or children close in 
age or feeling for each other. 

As a rule it is not a good idea to give children 
a choice in regard to the parent with whom they 
will live. Often they are afraid of offending one 
parent, or in other cases they are afraid of punish- 
ment if they do not say what they think a harsh 
parent wants to hear. A child's choice made out 
of fear is less likely to be the right one than one 
made by parents or advisers out of their wisdom 
and experience. In most situations it is best to 
have the placement of the children firmly decided 
upon before they are told about the divorce. An 
Interim of uncertainty during which parents, law- 
yers, and grandparents bicker over what is best 
for the children makes them feel unwanted and 
afraid of being abandoned. This can lead to seri- 
ous guilt and depression. 

When a child becomes an adult he sees the 
people around him with the same eyes with which 
he saw his parents. His view of men and women 
will always be influenced by what he saw in his 
father and mother or those who substituted for 
them as he grew up. If these significant adults 
were inconsistent, untrustworthy, unreliable, and 
deceitful, he will always suspect that these same 
characteristics lie hidden in all men and women, 
whether or not there is outward evidence of them 
in day-to-day behavior. 

Because children’s views of their parents are so 
vitally important in their future orientation to the 
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world at large, the single most important mistake 
to avoid in situations involving divorce is the 
depreciation by one parent of the other in the 
presence of children. If this undermining course 
is avoided and the other principles outlined 
above are followed, particularly the making of a 
home and the presence in it of a healthy adult of 


the same sex, then the chances of normal develop- 


ment taking place are excellent, despite the separa- 
tion of parents. The children of such a carefully 
and unselfishly planned divorce can expect to 
achieve satisfying relationships with their peers 
and to avoid repeating their parents’ mistakes 
when they face difficulties in their own marriages 
later in life. 


- The Neurotic’s Notebook 


BY MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


Children lack morality, but they also lack fake 
morality. 


We tell our children things which we know are 
not so, but which we wish were so. 


When their children fail to charm others, few 
parents can stay neutral. 


Every American child should grow up knowing 
a second language, preferably English. 


The only mothers it is safe to forget on Mother's 
Day are the good ones. 


No matter how young he may be at the time, or 
how old he may live to become, on the day an 
unhappy child leaves home, his life is half over. 


The parents of private-school children are gen- 
erally overeager and overaged. 


At thirty, we are finally free to do everything 
forbidden to us at thirteen — but, God, what a 
sell! 
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e TEN especially for a poet, is irresistible; 


Poets View 


his preoccupation with it would be completely . 


incomprehensible to a child. From the vantage 
point of his aging consciousness, he finds himself, 
either through the eyes of his own children or 
through sudden green transformations of memory, 
dissolving into these states of pure trance (states 
which he can never forgive children for being 


unaware of), in which a single day is a clear, pris- 


~ 


matic present, when a glass of water, instead 
of being a complex molecular structure, or a lucid 
piece of punctuation in a disordered chain of con- 
sequences, or an image in which the whole world 
is somehow reflected, stands on the table as noth- 
ing more or less than a glass of water, wondrously, 
needing no reason or excuse for its existence. I 
like nothing more than to listen to people talking 


about their childhood. Bit by bit, they work their 


way through a morass of judgment and sophisti- 
cated afterthought, psychiatric blah, and scholas- 
tic roughage until they reach, if they are lucky, 
an unencumbered point of pure memory — a day, 
an instance, a happening, tragic perhaps, comic 


more likely, but quivering with sheer life, pure’ 


and inexplicable, like the glass of water. 
What, in fact, do we save from childhood? - On 


‘the surface, a miscellaneous collection of odds 


and ends: birth certificates, because they are so 
necessary to prove that we exist; baby shoes, 
perhaps, because we cannot otherwise conceive of, 
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of Childhood == 


by ALASTAIR REID 


ALASTAIR REID is a poet of humor as well as sensitivity 
who lived in Scotland until he went lo sea during the 
war. Since that time he has traveled extensively in Europe 
and in the Uniléd States. He is the author of five books - 
for children and two volumes of poetry. A new book of his 
poetry and prose will appear in the fall. S 


having been no more than eighteen inches tall; 
photographs of our bald, naked beginnings; 
stamps, shells, feathers, skeletons; thumbed books 
about gnomes, brownies, and heroes; tickets, 
scraps, lists, dried leaves. ‘These are the relics and 
the gravestones, and are meant, in their tiny, 
wizened way, to evoke an aura, to suggest a state 
of grace; yet how shriveled they are, as they lie . 
in a curiously smelling drawer, waiting for the day: 
when we are courageous enough to cremate them.’ 
Childhood is by definition a never-never land, 
a place where we have unaccountably been with- 
out knowing it, a nowhere which took up all our 
time before we realized what time was. Chil- 
dren drift through their sky-blue days without | 
any feeling of being in motion; landmarks like 
birthdays loom on the faraway, ‘blurred horizon, 
and move so slowly that it seems they will never 
arrive. When I was a child, even to wait for the 
next day was agonizing to me; in prospect, the 
night seemed so long and impassable, until I 
grew into a faith in the fact that I would wake up 
in a different, new-made day. For children, the 
future is so remote that it scarcely exists at all; 
the odd thing about growing up is the way in- 
which the landmarks begin to move, faster and 
faster, until they are whizzing past like telephone 
poles. And the principal irony of childhood lies 
in the fact that we wander through it in an almost 
complete daze, unselfconscious, open-eyed, until 
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we find ourselves gawking back at it from an age 
of realization, as somewhere we have been without 
noticing, wondering how we managed to pass the 
unwitting time. 

But still, when we come to look at childhood, 
at the remove of judgment, do we see it at all? 
Or, instead, do we somehow accommodate it into 
the life we have later arrived at, trimming it to 
fit, forgetting its oddness and contradiction? I 
listen to people telling their childhood, and won- 
der whether the versions of their own childhood 
they have come to believe in bear any relation to 
the small, vanished selves they have left behind. 
Childhood seems to them no more real than old 
movies, the aftermath of a story they were once 
told but of which they have only the vaguest rec- 
ollection. 

What most people do, I suspect, is save for their 
later, full-grown days a few places, ‘a few set pieces, 
a welter of anecdote (which over the telling years 
grows more and more original) to serve as memory 
whenever it becomes necessary to explain away 
the unconscious, missing years. Of the original, 
in its original form, little remains. It is, after all, 
better to decide that one had a happy childhood 
than to admit one had a relatively unconscious 
one, better to select the choicest places, the most 
fruitful occasions, and make of them a serviceable 
tapestry to suit the blandest of biographers. Or it 
may be just as serviceable to look back on child- 
hood as the point where everything went wrong, to 
find, under the unruffled surface, monsters and 
nightmares. No wonder psychoanalysts take so 
long to get to the bottom to find the early secret, 
the original sin — childhood is in fact bottomless, 
and has its own strange scale. 

The principal difference between childhood and 
the stages of life into which it invisibly dissolves 
is that as children we occupy a limitless present. 
The past has scarcely room to exist, since, if it 
means anything at all, it means only the previous 
day. Similarly, the future is in abeyance; we are 
not meant to do anything about it until we reach a 
suitable size. Correspondingly, the present is 
enormous, mainly because it is all there is—a 
garden is as vast as Africa, and can easily become 
Africa, at the drop of a wish. Walks are dizzying 
adventures; the days tingle with unknowns, wait- 
ing to be made into wonders. Living so utterly in 
the present, children have an infinite power to 
transform; they are able to make the world into 
anything they wish, and they do so, with alacrity. 
There are no preconceptions, which is why, when 
a child tells us he is Napoleon, we had better be- 
have with the respect due to a small emperor. 
Later in life, the transformations are forbidden; 
they may prove dangerous. By then, we move in 
a context of expectations and precedents, of past 
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A POET’S VIEW OF CHILDHOOD 


and future, and the present, whenever we manage 
to catch it and realize it, is a shifting, elusive ques- 
tion mark. Habit takes over, and days tend to slip 
into pigeonholes, accounted for because every- 
thing has happened before, because we know by 
then that life is long and has to be intelligently 


-endured. Except that, every now and again, one 
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of these moments occurs, so transcendent in its 
immediacy, so amazing in its extraordinary ordi- 
nariness, that we get a sudden glimpse of what 
childhood was all about and of how much the pres- 
ent has receded before a cluttered past and an 
anxious future. In these odd moments, the true 
memory of childhood dawns. The glass of water 
is, amazingly, a glass of water. 


Quite often, there comes a time when we try 
deliberately to recover childhood, revisiting a 
place, a house, a garden. Perhaps it would be 
better not to; almost inevitably it is a puzzlement, 
if not a downright disappointment. How wizened 
it is, how shrunken, how small, how unlike the 
mysterious nowhere we imagined we inhabited! 
I recall once revisiting a seaside village in Scot- 
land where I lived as a child, a small harbor town 
I had gone over lovingly in what I thought was 
my memory, telling it house by house, hearing the 
high tides thud against the seawall in my sleep. 
Yet, when I walked around the harbor, I wondered 
how I could ever have been carried away by it, 
even in dream, so ordinary, small, and grubby it 
was, so unglowing, a poor stage for the wonders I 
remembered as having happened there in my 
small, broody days. The particular tree I made 
a profession of climbing had become only one in a 
series of trees, not, as it was then, the only tree in 
the world, Yggdrasill. And the people who re- 
membered me now had to take their place in the 
context of time; they no longer belonged to the 
towering world of unchanging legend that my 
child’s eyes and ears had appointed them to. They 
were mortal. ‘‘Don’t change unless I tell you to!” 
cries the child to the world; and the world, instead 
of replying, goes quietly about its business of 
changing us, of turning what once was called 
growing up into growing old. 

My own childhood, now that I look back on it 
with the proper distrust, seems to have been not 
extraordinary, for all childhoods are that, but a 
peculiar mixture of earth and air, of the practical 
and the impossible. My father was a minister. of 
the church and moved and breathed with an ex- 
traordinary reverence for things, a reverence we 
absorbed simply by being in the same house with 
him. He did not speak often; when he did, I used 
to listen to him with the proper astonishment. My 
mother, on the other hand, was a doctor of medi- 
cine, and ran her doctoring and her household 
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with a ribald, go-ahead, down-to-earth directness. 
They were, for us children, like the North and 
South Poles. Heaven knows what strange equilib- 
rium they achieved, but we children were the 
fruit of it, and we spun dizzily from one to the 
other, from the no-nonsense bustle of the kitchen 
and surgery at one end of the house to the quiet, 
smoke-laden, book-lined study at the other. In 
between was a long corridor, our limbo. Outside 
was the world. Even now, I simplify, for it was 
never so neat; I cannot even remember whether 
or not there was a corridor, but there should have 
been. Along it, we were always in motion, busy 
with the odd variety of our existence. 

Scotland we hardly noticed; it was no more than 
weather and landscape, and we lived, if we lived 
anywhere at all, between garden and water, in a 
mud-stained leaf-smelling round of errands and 
holidays, our feet on the ground, our heads firmly 
in the clouds. At school, among our friends, we 
spoke the local dialect bluntly and boisterously; 
at home, we clipped it to suit the household. Asa 
minister’s family, we had an odd immunity from 
the strata of local society. We knew — and played 
with — everyone from the snotty-nosed farm chil- 
dren to the starched and proper county families, 
who envied us our worldliness. We knew worse 
words than they did, and used them judiciously. 
At the same time, however, we were foreigners, 
never quite belonging anywhere; we had books at 
home, and things obviously went on as a matter of 
course In our house which never would have oc- 
curred in the rest of the town — blood and ser- 
mons, blessings and bandages. 

I hovered for years between the surgery and 
the study, trying to decide whether I was cut out 
for the pulpit or the operating room; but I solved 
my dilemma by plunging into the mysterious coun- 
tryside and by playing endless fantastic games over 
which, at least, I had control. The poles were 
noise and silence; I ran wild during the day, and in 
the evening I crept into the deep silence of books, 
unreachable. All of us kept passing and repassing 
one another along the length of the corridor, some 
on their way to burst, hungry and shouting, into 
the kitchen, others to tiptoe into the study, breath 
held, shoes in hand. 

And yet, none of this is quite what I remember; 
it is rather the context and setting for my remem- 
bering. I recall, some years ago, taking a long 
voyage under sail across the Atlantic and passing 
the night watches — which we took alone at the 
wheel, under the enormous processes of the sky — 
by applying my memory to a particular place, 
a particular day, a particular time. I found J 
could recover whole periods of my life which I had 
not thought of since they happened. I remem- 
bered the names of those who had been in my 
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school classes; and, with practice, I could take 
long walks over stretches of lost country, scrutiniz- 
ing farms, trees, landmarks on the way; so that, 
night after night, perched alone in the middle of 
the Atlantic, I replayed most of my childhood like 
an endless movie, not for the sake of finding any- 
thing out, but, as the English say, just because it 
was there. It seemed particularly appropriate, 
for then I had no context, save for the sea, the 
dark, and the innumerable repetitive stars; and 
I sat under them, saying over to myself long lists 
of names I was not aware I knew — Kirkmaiden, 
Catyins, Linglie, Yarrowford, Pirnmill, Altgolach, 
Imacher, Windygates — amazing myself with 
their sound, seeing each place vividly in my 
mind's eye. It was then I realized that my child- 
hood was not lost; all that was required to recover 
it was the dimension of amazement. 

In the eyes of children, anything can happen, 
for so little has happened before; for us, at a re- 
move, we know what is likely and what impossible, 
and so our propensity to astonishment is much less. 
Moreover, we tend to forget, as Christopher Fry 
says, that we were born naked into a world of 
strange sights and sounds, not fully clothed, in 
a service apartment, with a copy of the Times in 
our hand. This is why some of the afterthought 
we apply to the world of children — the books 
they ought to read, the things they should be in- 
terested in, the ways in which they should pass 
their time — is often preposterous and seems to 
assume that children are our idea, not theirs. Chil- 
dren are interested in anything except, possibly, 
the things they are expected to be interested in; 
and we might as well lay our world open to them 
and let them make off with whatever improbable 
treasure they discover for themselves. 

I suppose the difficulty lies in deciding exactly 
who children are, in seeing them mistakenly as 
small replicas of ourselves, or as raw material, or 
as undersized animals, or as a race of miniature 
entertainers, Or trainees, or even as income-tax 
deductions. I prefer to regard them as sudden 
visitors from an unlikely planet, frail, cogent mes- 
sengers from a world which we know by name but 
have lost sight of, little people who are likely not 
only to amuse and amaze us but to remind us that 
life is long, and that they, as much as we, have a 
right to their own version of it. The mistake we 
make is to encumber children with the versions we 
retain of our own childhood, to imagine that what 
would have been good for us, as we think we 
were then, will be good for them, as we think 
they are now. Children are entitled to their other- 
ness, as anyone is; and when we reach them, 
as we sometimes do, it is generally on a point of 
sheer delight, to us so astonishing, but to them so 
natural. 
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Amsterdam's Amstel River. KLM now offers tours to Amsterdam and other European cities for just $5 a day. Clip coupon. 


atp 
Fly to Amsterdam with reliable KLM—a flight engineer 
i» 
double-checks 369 points before your KLM jet takes off 


(For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on) 


ERE are some facts that may sur- 
H prise you—about KLM's extra fuel 
supply, exclusive sky space, and instru- 
ments that check the instruments that 
check the instruments in your jet. 

Plus several other good reasons why 
experienced travelers say that the care- 
ful, punctual Dutch have made KLM 
the most reliable of all airlines. 

(You'll also find out about a brand- 
new color booklet that KLM is giving 
away—20 pages of tours and cruises and 
stopover plans.) 


1. Technicians spend 52,000 man-hours 
a year keeping each KLM jet in tip-top 
condition. Immediately before takeoff, 
your flight engineer double-checks the 
maintenance crew's work— 123 points 
outside the plane, 177 in the cockpit, 
and 69 in the cabin. He even makes sure 
the coffee makers are working perfectly. 


2. KLM uses $4 million worth of equip- 
ment to check instruments on your jet. 
And every 30 days, all the instruments 
that test the instruments are also tested 
at KLM. Just to be sure. 


3. Every KLM transatlantic jet carries 
enough fuel to fly an extra 1,000 miles. 
Another precaution: Your KLM jet 


crosses the Atlantic in its own exclu- 
sive piece of sky. Which means that you 
are surrounded by 72,000 square miles 
of reserved air space—an area the size 
of Florida. 


4. On first class, KLM provides you with 
a $1,500 seat, reading lamp, and padded 
footrest. You also get all the champagne 
you can sip and superb meals master- 
minded by some of Europe's most tal- 
ented chefs. Even KLM's economy-class 
menus include items like filet mignon, 
poulet de grain róti, or dindonneau à la 
catalane. 


Tax-free shopping 





than in any other European city. 


Free booklet of European 
summer tours 


A new 20-page booklet of color photo- 
graphs and useful touring information 
has just come out. 

KLM's "Gateway to Travel Enchant- 
ment" gives facts and figures on summer 
tours to Europe, air-sea cruises to the 
Mediterranean, group fares, charter 
flights, tax-free shopping, and KLM's 
famous stopover plans. 

To get a free copy, see your travel 
agent or mail the coupon below. 






Most canny travelers make it a p——————————————————— = 
point to visit Amsterdam Air- | For information see Your eR 
ads . € : ; KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
jort's tax-free shopping center | SER : ; " " 
P i-ÁÀ-— | 609 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 | 
before thev head home. S/irewd | | 
. i Please send me KLM's new booklet of tours 
planning. | | i niini | 
S ' ; and stopover plans, called “Gateway to 
You can buy perfume, Swiss — | Travel Enchantment." | 
watches, German cameras, and | i 
150 brands of liquor often at | Mr/Mrs/Miss | 
less than half what you pay in or”. | 
the U.S. And you can save up | | 
to $3,000 on a foreign car. | City 2x Zone State — i 
Another thrifty note: Drive- | | 
yourself car rental rates in Am- | (Name of your travel agent) | 
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The books you see above hold infinite riches for you and your 
family . . . an inexhaustible supply of wisdom and entertain- 
ment. For these are the truly great books, the really important 
and timeless writings of our civilization. Fascinating to readers 
of every age. Banned and burned by tyrants and dictators. 
Stimulating to every mind in search of ideas. 

Complete and unexpurgated, they have now been organized 
into a handsome Private Library Edition for your home; to 
fill any gaps in your education; to provide everyone in your 
family with a knowledge of great literature and great ideas: to 
give you a clearer understanding of history and world events. 


More accessible than ever. All these advantages are possi- 
e 
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ble today because of a revolutionary invention — the SYNTOPI- 


CON. It "opens up” the GREAT BOOKS to you in a totally new 
way— makes them more readable and understandable than 
ever before. 

Just like a teacher. The SYNTOPICON is a two-volume direc- 
tory of ideas, indexed to the GREAT BOOKS. It takes you instantly 


Simply tear out the attached 
prepaid card along perforated line, fill in 
and mail for your free, colorfully illus- 


trated booklet describing the GREAT BOOKS 
and the SYNTOPICON. Or write to: GREAT 
BOOKS, Dept. 107-G, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








the Great Books 


to the thinking of any great author on specific subjects. Allows 
you to read in the books without necessarily reading through 
them. Provides the guidance and inspiration of a great 
“teacher” right in your home. Conceived by the noted edu- 
cator, Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, the SYNTOPICON is a unique tool 
of self-education. It introduces you to a world of great ideas 
and helps you apply them to your own life and work. 

Free booklet available. The GREAT BOOKS and SYNTOPICON 
are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., in collabora- 
tion with the University of Chicago. A beautiful, full-color, 
16-page booklet has been prepared describing GREAT BOOKS 
and SYNTOPICON in detail. To receive your copy absolutely 
free and without obligation, simply fill in and mail the attached 
card. You will also learn how you can own this unique and 
handsome library on an easy budget plan. No postage neces- 
sary — just fill in card and mail. 


and this IS 
your key 
to them 


Now available direct from the publisher 
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Tomorrow’s Farm Problem: 


How can we grow enough to feed 


twice as many people? 


Within the next fifty years, the nation’s farmers are going to 
have twice as many mouths to feed. During the same period, 
the land available for agriculture in this country will de- 
crease by about fifty million acres. Modern science is already 
developing remarkable new techniques for food production, 
but tomorrow's farmers must apply them with high efficiency 
to grow the right foods in the right quantities to meet future 
demands. How will they do it? 

One answer may lie in the use of a new agricultural 
tool — the electronic computer. IBM computers are being 
used by a growing number of larger farms and are serving 
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thousands of other farmers through the extension services 
of several state agricultural colleges. Computers give farm- 
ers better information about crop rotation, labor and equip- 
ment costs, soil fertility, and the hundreds of other variables 
that affect a farm's production. They also are helping to 
level out areas of surplus and shortage for certain crops by 
providing a clearer picture of actual market demand. 
Computers promise to do for the farmer what they now 


do for the scientist and businessman: en- 
able him to make better decisions based 
on better, more complete information. 
® 





IN THE SOUTH THESE CHILDREN PROPHESY 


by Robert Coles, M.D. 


How do the pressures of desegregation affect schoolchildren? Dr. Ropert Cores, a child psy- 


chiatrist now living in Vinings, Georgia, has spent two years getling to know Southern children, 


their parents, and teachers during the initial desegregation of schools in the Deep South. He 


has talked with both white and Negro children of different ages, backgrounds, and opinions. 


His study has been sponsored by the Southern Regional Council in Atlanta. 


Soe in the South today carry more than 
their books to school. I have spent two years with 
some of these children, trying to find out how they 
manage before mobs and in quiet classrooms. I 
have been interested in how children begin to 
learn about skin color, and what lessons they grasp 
in this regard at the different ages of childhood. I 
have wanted to know what a child psychiatrist can 
learn about the feelings, the fears and hopes of 
youth in the actual situations of desegregation. 

I have heard and seen some surprises. Crowds 
gathered daily for an entire year around two ele- 
mentary schools in New Orleans. In one of them 
three Negro girls learned to read and write in an 
empty building, more abandoned than desegre- 
gated. During that first year federal marshals 
escorted them to school. ‘Their parents were 
threatened by phone and mail. On the street the 
girls were cursed, and in their homes they heard 
worried discussions about jobs and violence. The 
next year, like drops in a transfusion, a few white 
. children returned and the boycott of the school was 
_ broken. By spring there were eighteen white and 
^ five Negro children in the school, and the three 
_ Negro girls finished the second grade in an obscur- 

ity which felt strange after their international no- 
toriety of the previous year. “I don’t get any more 
letters from people, and my picture doesn't show 
in the paper anymore," one lamented. 


Drawing by a Negro schoolchild. 


The lone Negro girl in the other school, Ruby 
Bridges, had always had several white children 
with her, sometimes as few as seven, but in the 
second year more than a hundred. One of the first 
children to return, a girl of six with blonde curls, 
approached Ruby, and, loyal to her mother's 
words, she told Ruby that she was not supposed to 
play with her. A few minutes later their teacher 
watched them busily jumping rope together. 

The white children and their families received 
the attention of enraged and disorderly mobs. 
They suffered threats, damage to their homes, 
isolation, and the condemnation of their governor 
and state legislature. Ruby's father, who won the 
Purple Heart in Korea, lost his job, and his par- 
ents, living in a small Mississippi town, feared 
lynching. Yet all the while these children, both 
Negro and white, lived, played, and learned. 

Unlike many children who need psychiatric help 
for a variety of difficulties, these young boys and 
girls show little evidence of illness. They have 
few temper tantrums or troubles in learning. They 
usually eat and sleep well. During the worst 
heckling of the crowds which surrounded the 
schools and intimidated many of their classmates, 
they had the quiet support of the school routine 
and they were closer than ever before to their 
parents. 

Of course, no child can ignore the cries of per- 
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sistently mean people or continual tension at 
home or school. However, so long as their parents 
and teachers survive these trials, the children will 
usually be no less sturdy. The threats and abuse 
become part of the many problems which would 
normally confront them as they develop emotion- 
ally. When they are six, children's concern about 
right and wrong or the reasons for punishment is 
real. They wonder how things happen, are curi- 
ous about God, how He affects them, and about 
what is His good and the devil's bad. 

Ruby, for instance, was irritated anyway with 
her four younger brothers and sisters and fright- 
ened by her normal urge to remove them and alone 
possess her parents. Now she would feel contrite as 
she walked through the shabby press of accusing 
adults. “Am I bad?" she asked her mother often. 
"Does God want to punish me and nobody else? 
Will I be the only one in the family?" Several 
anxieties are joined in a few brief words. She 
takes the world around her and uses it to express 
conflict in herself, worried not only about her 
singular school experience but by how real her 
fantasies can become. Will she be the only one in 
the family to endure this stress, but, also, will she 
be left alone in the family, without her brothers 
and sisters? If so, will she be punished, perhaps 
at the hands of these strangers as well as by her 
parents? In her thoughts the crowd could repre- 
sent a set of reproving parents or the myriad voices 
of her unfolding conscience instead of a group of 
obviously disturbed people. 

Her mother reassured her, taking her to school, 
telling her daily of her family's support. She never 
denied Ruby's observations that “They don't like 
me" but told her that her family, all of them, loved 
her. Most important, her mother and father are 
strong and affectionate people, and it is this inti- 
macy between basically sound parents and children 
which disperses the natural fears in the young. 
Under such family protection hard words and 
scowls are ineffective. 


I soon realized how little difference skin color 
makes in the way most children play and study 
with one another, how ironically well these bat- 
tered schools held together on the inside while 
storms swirled without. A white mother said, “I 
never worried once my children actually were in 
school. They had a fine time together, and de- 
veloped a real school spirit. The teachers were as 
nervous as we were, but soon the children sang 
songs like ‘Frantz School Will Survive,’ and the 
police guarding them joined in too. They were 
like a small family, and Ruby was a hero for the 
children. They really enjoyed the attention and 
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excitement. Several times I was ready to take them 
out; the strain was just unbearable. You'd never 
know what those people would do next . . . prac- 
tically none of them had any children at the school. 
Most of the mothers around here were more scared 
than bothered about Ruby. But the kids, they 
never seemed afraid, and they wouldn't let us get 
too afraid either." 

It is clear that the prejudices of parents do 
not weigh heavily on the young child's life in 
school. Even the strongest admonitions will often 
fail to dampen the natural inclination to see the 
other child as a playmate rather than as a racial 
antagonist. In a sense, the segregationists are 
right when they inveigh against children's ‘‘mix- 
ing" in the schools. They do romp flagrantly to- 
gether. Itis not that they are unaware of race, as is 
sometimes asserted. Children notice skin colors, 
and at five a child can talk in many ways about 
racial identity, depending on what his parents 
have urged. 

It is astonishing how many attitudes are fixed 
in the first few years. I have seen Negro children 
draw pictures expressing their sense of rejection, 
of their shame and worthlessness, and their wish 
to rid themselves of these problems by having 
white skin. White children often locate their Ne- 
gro classmates in separate inches of the drawing 
paper, sometimes encircling them with heavy 
black lines. Yet, even after we learn that inno- 
cence is no longer the issue, children can be seen 
contradicting the very fears they sketch out in 
their drawings. Living in an immediate world 
where what matters most to them is freedom 
of motion and the satisfactions of the moment, 
they end up singing and playing together with 
ease. 

Determined parents, afraid themselves, can ei- 
ther transmit this fear to their sons and daughters 
or by example show them how to conquer it. As 
with animals or heights, children can become 
scared of dark skin or be taught to avoid it. A 
boy of four can associate brown skin with dirt, 
with what is bad or harmful. A young girl can 
associate black skin with the strange and for- 
bidden. White skin can mean a powerful enemy 
to a Negro child or an elusive cleanliness granted 
only to others. Many white Southerners have 
customs and attitudes toward the Negro which 
have developed from childhood and hardened 
in later life. In order for these to affect their 
young children, they must be pushed hard on them. 
The passion of a phobia, the fire of real fear 
must be transmitted daily in their encounters with 
their children. I doubt whether any region can 
claim a monopoly of the zealously hateful, and so 
the children survive, despite the voluble crowds 
or the quieter displeasure of the more moderate. 


There is no emotional incompatibility that I have 
seen between these young Southerners and federal 
laws on desegregation. 


Wraes children get older they flex thoughts and 
opinions as well as their newly awakened bodies. 
Regardless of race, in every high school there are 
lithe, confident athletes, awkward young ladies 
embarrassed by the changes within themselves, 
shy, tentative boys, and deliciously untouched 
girls. In such circumstances it is not hard to im- 
agine what could have happened when nine 
Negro adolescents walked into Atlanta high 
schools. What did happen depended to a large 
extent upon who the particular boy or girl was 
and how the student responded to the stresses of 
close scrutiny, or subtle or even open resentment. 
Equally significant determinants were the indi- 
vidual school, its teachers, and its traditions; 
each school partakes of the character of its own 
neighborhood. Another variable is the common 
problems of children who are growing older. The 
young child draws primary strength for survival 
from his family. The older child begins to leave 
his family and grapple awkwardly with private 
thoughts and emotions. When a child is twelve, 
ideas, many of them acquired long ago, assume 
new strength; children start expressing in words 
the attitudes formerly submerged in play. As the 
importance of action and of immediate rewards 
wanes, the children begin to look around them- 
selves and question who they are or what they will 
become in the future. In these older children, 
racial attitudes and adjustments posed by desegre- 
gation merge with the other struggles of their 
development. 

When the Atlanta school board decided to take 
only a scattering of Negro children for the initial 
attempt at desegregation, it had to choose among 
many aspirants. Despite interviews and a host of 
psychological tests, it would be difficult for any 
group of educators or psychiatrists to predict the 
progress of many of these children. The outcome 
for one of the nine selected demonstrates this un- 
certainty. She attended the school considered 
most favorable for entry of Negroes; it was located 
in a rather elegant section and had a record of 
high scholastic achievement. She came from a 
middle-class family and was an intelligent and 
attractive girl. Her teachers were kindly, and of 
the three Negroes enrolled, she was probably their 
favorite. Her classmates accepted her with a 
nervous but friendly notice. Her first grades in 
November, 1961, were the highest of those of all 
the nine Negro children in the four desegregated 
schools — two A's and three B's, achieved in the 
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toughest school program. Shortly thereafter she 
requested transfer back to her old high school, 
claiming emotional exhaustion and an inability 
to continue under what she felt to be trying 
conditions. 

Her collapse created a stir in Atlanta. For 
some it confirmed the belief that Negroes are 
basically inferior and cannot last in white schools. 
Others were saddened and put the blame upon 
token desegregation, which isolates a handful of 
Negro children in a large white throng. The gov- 
ernor of Georgia expressed his sorrow for the child 
and pictured her an unfortunate victim of the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

I had been talking with her every week as part 
of my study and had noticed signs of anxiety and 
moodiness. She was studying hard, sleeping very 
little. Her way of reacting to tension and possible 
disapproval was to work prodigiously and organize 
her living and thinking in great tightness and de- 
tail. She would dress neatly, smile appropriately, 
answer questions precisely. Being in a new and 
somewhat artificial situation, she and her two 
Negro friends were in many ways on a stage. Even 
with a friendly audience, this can be difficult. This 
girl took her role very seriously and could not 
turn a part of her energy to other concerns which 
might have made her less worried. She had never 
seen a psychiatrist before, and she certainly was 
not a disturbed or withdrawn child. But under 
this crisis a brittle personal and family history, 
hitherto balanced by a resourceful mind, became 
more oppressive in her daily life. 

Others, perhaps less talented or gifted, often 
succeed because they are more flexible. You can 
see these children gird themselves, each in his 
own manner. One girl laughs away her anger. 
Another expresses her annoyance in sarcasm and 
her unfulfilled hopes in a kind of wistful, sad hu- 
mor. A boy afflicted with severe headaches talks 
about dreams of revenge and victory. Lassitude 
hides tension, and fierce bursts of activity cover 
lurking despair. However, stubborn determina- 
tion, bolstered by pride, is there too; these chil- 
dren are praised as well as scorned. One of them 
reminded me that ‘“‘White folks don’t realize 
that we're alway being insulted and treated 
badly. . . . This is a chance to do something even 
though you may get the same treatment as you 
get downtown in a store or in the park. . . . Pd 
rather go through it now, because I know it's got 
some meaning to it. . . . I'm doing something 
about it by going through it this time." 

Their neighbors may approve and their parents 
take pride in them, but the adults are also afraid, 
and their fear is communicated particularly to 
the younger children. For a month before the de- 
segregation of the Atlanta schools, these nine 
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families were subjected to incredible threats and 
abuse. In several homes even the parents, know- 
ing full well the penalties and fearing job loss, op- 
posed the children's wish to attend the white 
schools. Though these midnight callers, spewing 
desperate warnings, are only a small number, 
for the Negro families those few are a thousand, 
and the memory of accumulated suffering prevents 
calm detachment. 


Í HAVE spoken with white children who were glad 
to have Negroes with them in class and with others 
made uncomfortable by them. All these children 
are trying to juggle ancient traditions and new 
realities. Some are more artful than others, but 
not one is unaffected by this dramatic change in a 
way of living. A white girl recorded the following 
experiences on tape: 'We were as nervous as they 
were at first. It's strange, and you feel funny for a 
while. The rooms were dead silent at first. . . . 
I got to know them because we were together in 
most classes. . . . He's a fine boy, and it's the 
first time I’ve ever known a Negro the way you 
know a white person, his personality, or him as a 
real individual. . . . I never could tell the differ- 
ence between how Negroes look, but now I think 
maybe I can. . . . Something happens in the 
way you think after you get to know people. . . . 
I was never really a segregationist. I mean, I was 
never an integrationist, either. My parents are 
in favor of obeying the law. And you've got to 
change in this world. . . . I could really feel for 
those two, sitting alone at lunch, and everyone 
afraid to talk with them. A few were nasty to 
them, but most of us needed time to get used to it 
— [| mean, them. And we did, so it’s all more 
natural now." 

This girl has captured the quiet sympathy which 
many white students felt during those first stiff 
weeks. Sympathy means knowing what another 
suffers, and for many white children of this age it 
can be very painful to see another student ostra- 
cized. In a curious mixture of prejudicial ideas 
and kindness one boy said to me with great em- 
phasis, “I didn't want them to come here. I 
didn't want them, the way I feel when I give my 
name or say I’m from Georgia. It’s the way I’ve 
grown up to feel. But when they came I felt sorry 
for them. . . . Pvegone through things like that, 
feeling that no one cares or will speak to me." 

Few children are so instantly aware of their 
feelings. In Atlanta one Negro girl, having en- 
dured a year of loneliness and occasional insult, 
graduated with high honors but considerable re- 
lief. Toward the end of the year she gloomily said, 
“I can count on the fingers of one hand the 


friendly words said to me all year." But her words 
were premature. As her last day of school ended, 
fifteen white students approached her for the first 
time, asking her permission to write in her year- 
book: 

"Please forgive me for not being friendlier this 
year. I am truly sorry for my silence, but I’m 
sure you can understand why." 

Another said, “I have enjoyed knowing you this 
year. I guess you know why I haven't become 
better acquainted with you, but I personally 
think I’ve missed a great opportunity.” 

A girl who once had glared at her wrote, ‘‘We 
have all had our problems in this year of great 
change, but I have come to respect you very 
much." 

The Negro girl had sensed many unrevealed 
friends, often catching a hasty furtive smile when 
a corridor was suitably empty, but she had never 
expected so direct a confrontation. 

Another breed is the children who are com- 
mitted, fervid segregationists. They deserve care- 
ful scrutiny, because they show us how fear can 
mark the white child as well as the Negro. These 
children can be differentiated from other white 
children by their stormy concern and involvement 
with the Negro. Several such children persuaded 
me of the strength of their emotions during our 
meetings: 

"They're dragging us all down," a husky, 
handsome boy of considerable academic ability 
told me. “Pm against them because they're not 
like us, and they don't belong here. They're like 
animals. They'redirty, allofthem. . . . Itserves 
her right, what happened today in class was just a 
little of what she deserves. We never asked her to 
come here. Why don't they stay with their own? 
She gives me the creeps, the way she sits there and 
smiles. I watch her, though, and I’ll bet she’s 
really uncomfortable. . . . Gives you something 
to do all day, keep your eye on the nigger. . . . I 
almost touched one the other day on the bus, 
reminded me of school again. I try to keep away 
from them. . . . It's not only the way they look, 
it’s just the way they are, they're not civilized.” 

Recurrent themes appear. These white children 
are afraid of contamination, of savagery, of seduc- 
tion, or annihilation by these dark, promiscuous 
carriers of disease. Talking of these threats with a 
strange urgency, they reveal that when a Negro 
is hurt they get angrier, become more excited and 
critical, and shout louder and longer. Also, more 
and more excuses for the episode must be found. 
One boy described the suffering of a Negro girl 
with evident approval, but added, “I wish she'd 
leave and go back to Africa or someplace.” I 
felt that his wish, always expressed at moments 
like this, meant that he was unconsciously touched 
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by her plight and anxious to allow her some escape. 
Only with a show of denunciation and dismissal 
could he express his contradictory feelings of 
concern and guilt. 

The teachers have shared this period of adjust- 
ment. One described the opening days as follows: 
“We were as nervous as the children. It was as 
new to us as to them, and it took getting used to, 
despite our preparations.” When together in 
groups they talk about how they can ease tension 
with a phrase here or a question there; how their 
own behavior will be imitated by those children 
more surprised than alarmed by integration. 
While many of the teachers hold private opinions 
against integration, most are more concerned with 
their work and eager to keep its professional in- 
tegrity. This delicate balance between firmly held 
prejudices and their respect for their jobs may col- 
lapse, but I think so far they have acquitted them- 
selves impressively. Most of the Negro children 
have relied heavily upon the teachers in moments 
of panic, and these same teachers have helped 
white children express their natural friendliness. 
Errors can be found, room for improvement lo- 
cated, but I feel the predominant judgment of 
Negro and white children would be highly favor- 
able to their Southern schoolteachers. 

Teachers anywhere are willing to listen to what 
children think of them but unwilling to allow 
children to determine their professional behavior. 
In Atlanta most teachers wisely resist letting de- 
cisions be made by plebiscite. They sense the un- 
certainty about desegregation among the children, 
and, aware that you cannot order children to love 
one another, they simply try to help them cooper- 
ate as a group of students. Whether or not the 
students get along depends to a certain extent on 
their teacher’s attitude. Once the momentum is 
established, the friendliness will persist without the 
teacher’s continuing initiative. In such cases Ne- 
gro children have attended games or dances 
without the specific approval of nervous school 
officials, but had a fairly relaxed time because of 
the friendliness generated by certain teachers’ 
efforts. 


T. first two years of desegregation in cities 
of the Deep South can hardly be easy for all. But 
young people in the South are growing up in a 
world which differs sharply from that of their 
parents. The distances between people and coun- 
tries are shrinking; television brings swift news of 
Africa or Asia into almost every American home; 
and men are beginning to reach out for other plan- 
ets even as they worry about the extinction of the 
human race. These events are very much part of 
the daily life of the child. Even the youngest 
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schoolchild studies maps and draws spaceships. 
Parents may offer large doses of prejudice to their 
children, but children spot the contradictions 
in their parents thinking. Particularly as they 
grow up, they question and doubt, showing stub- 
born, even fierce independence as they strive to 
find themselves as individuals. They may come 
back to some of what they have disowned, but 
surely what the parent believes can never fully 
circumscribe what the child will do. 

Despite the troubles in these desegregated 
schools, hopeful signs persist. After a year or 
two of classroom contact with a Negro boy or girl, 
a white child will say, “I feel differently toward 
them, I just do. It's hard to explain, but you just 
get to know them." It is harder for some than 
for others, but there are chain reactions in which 
friends influence friends where no adult could 
succeed. Two white students stated repeatedly 
that their opinions changed because of the influ- 
ence of some of their friends rather than the Negro 
children. Such distinctions are important to the 
young. 

Also important is a slow but significant increase 
in the number of those sensitive to the problems 
of others. Small changes in attitude over a period 
of months point out the difference between opin- 
ions reflecting social customs and hate rising from 
deep fears. We can clinically separate the fretful 
from the violent; the single-minded preoccupations 
of the violent contrast with the shifting annoy- 
ances of most people. 

Brought together by history in a new light of 
equality, each of these Negro and white children 
must abandon old suspicions. The white children 
admit surprise as they describe an intelligent an- 
swer from a Negro in a class. A child who main- 
tained his father's militant segregationist opinions 
undermined them by his own observation, from a 
disapproving distance, of the real ability and poise 
of a Negro girl. The inaccuracy of many racial 
myths requires that they endure only with the 
conspiracy of the entire society. Though we can- 
not legislate affections or forbid hatreds, people 
can come to see the real world and be encouraged 
to give up the most blinding kinds of distortions. 
Often it is not just ignorance which corrupts 
basic reason, but the weight of social maneuver. 

In many cases the white child has been reared 
and loved by a black maid. As he grows up he does 
not learn to hate her, but she remains part of his 
childhood, kept there because he is told that, un- 
like him, she is a child — full grown, often lovable 
and helpful, but always a child. However, today 
the white child finds that the black child of his 
own age is not necessarily dumb, silly, or back- 
ward, but is another schoolmate. Many white 
children see more than they may presently dare to 
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say. They hear good replies in class, and they see 
good marks on homework or tests. Seeing Negro 
children dressed like themselves, reading the same 
books, using similar vocabularies, they find it 
harder and harder to believe that their fellow stu- 
dents are paid conspiratorial agents or some such 
nonsense. 

Negro children have their own share of unhappy 
and sometimes untruthful notions to correct. 
Long years of subjugation cannot be readily blot- 
ted out by newly gained rights. The heritage 
of dispersed ancestors, held in bondage, lives on in 
suspicion or a hesitant aloofness which masks 
much more powerful hate. Many Negroes have 
learned only too well the white man's sermon that 
they are worthless, suitable only for menial tasks. 
Others can only loathe a world which so scorns 
them. Whether they distrust themselves or others 
— or, more likely, both — these Negro children 
must learn to accept kindness from those who offer 
daily proof that old sins are not always carried 
on. Two weeks before the end of the school year 
a Negro boy said to me, “Pve found that I’m not 
so self-conscious anymore. I didn't trust them at 
first, even when they smiled or talked with me. 
I thought they were just being smart, or maybe 
fooling with one another at my expense. I de- 
cided to let them make the first move. But some of 
them are real nice. I guess I know that now. I 
remember when I first decided to walk over to a 
table on my own and sit with them. I knew the 
kids were friendly, but it's hard to gauge how 
friendly. It was probably easier for them after 
I did, just like it was for me. We really got to 
know one another, just like you do outside of 
class." 

In the South today children are receiving more 
and more of this informal and ungraded education. 
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Ruby's mother in New Orleans told me how great 
the contrast is between the way she gets along with 
other mothers at school functions and her daugh- 
ter gets along with their children in school. Par- 
ents in Atlanta sometimes sit back and reflect on 
how well things are going and how surprising it is 
to them when their children bring home not only 
their studies but stories of a whole new world of 
human contact. In a sense, we are seeing the slow 
attrition of colonialism within our own country. 
Out of the tragic accidents and sins of our history 
there developed a nation apart of proscribed peo- 
ple, who could pass on to their children little but 
the hardest of work and cheapest of pleasure. 
Their dreams of freedom are now becoming alive 
and real for their children. 

A walk along the streets of Northern cities and 
even a cursory look at Northern schools inform 
us that the boundaries of segregation are not 
regional. Even though the South should not be 
defended for its habits and, worse, its laws, pride 
and smugness are not very attractive either, par- 
ticularly when in some of our Northern slums live 
Negroes as lost and deprived of opportunity as 
those in the South. Negro children of the Northern 
slums often receive much less attention than the 
children I have mentioned here. 

These children living in the South today, black 
and white alike, tell a psychiatrist much about 
young people under stress. But they show all of 
us that children can survive and flourish in spite 
of our many mistakes. Racial hatred may be the 
livelihood of some politicians, one of the few pos- 
sessions of the poor and disinherited, the salve of 
the insecure, or the indulgence of the rich, but it 
is not part of the baggage of human inheritance. 
Southern children are being liberated in order to 
live a fuller life than ever before. 


LITTLE LEAGUEERS 


HAVE BIG PROBLEMS — 





B is a simple game. It offers a group of 
individuals moderate exercise in the fresh air and 
an eminently fair chance to prove that by working 
together as a team they can play as well as or 
better than another group of players. Traditional 
rules, easily grasped by most seven-year-old 
American males, provide for a limit on game time, 
thereby assuring that the exercise won't be too 
fatiguing and that the superiority of winner over 
loser won't stretch to an unendurable margin. 

To the professional ballplayer, baseball is a good 
way to make a living. To Rex Stout, a prolific 
writer and typically ardent fan, baseball is a test 
of whether or not there is justice in the world. 
To a million American youths — preadolescents, 
adolescents, and teen-agers — baseball is rapidly 
becoming a social status symbol replete with too 
much aggressiveness, competitiveness, and em- 
phasis on winning. It is not a world the kids 
made. 

Forty years ago, in the golden era of American 
sport, when Babe Ruth was murdering pitchers 
and Ty Cobb was cutting up second basemen, 
baseball was the accepted national pastime, the 
thing to do for all boys of all ages. When Dad ar- 
rived home from work and asked, ‘‘Where are the 
boys?", Mom said, “Playing baseball, I suppose." 
And life's serenity continued, no more questions 
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asked. For baseball is a simple game, safer than 
most child’s play, such as rock-throwing and street 
rumbles. 

Today, in the golden era of Little League, base- 
ball may be somewhat less popular a national 
pastime, but it is a lot more organized. Dad comes 
home earlier, partly because he doesn’t have to 
work as long at his job and partly because the boys 
are waiting for him to take them to their ball park. 
This playground, built by Dad, features carefully 
supervised baseball games directed by Dad and 
watched, with parental concern, by Mom, Sis, 
Aunt Tillie, and an organized cheering section 
rooting for their boys. Unfortunately, say some 
sociologists, vocational counselors, and pediatric 
psychoanalysts, this is too much of a good thing 
for the boys, and therefore Little League baseball 
is bad for boys. A look at the evidence might lead 
to a more logical conclusion — too many organiz- 
ers can spoil a good sport. 

Abuses of sportsmanship in Little League base- 
ball are about as common as a good fistfight at 
second base, but reports of incidents are not as 
widely circulated as other juvenile delinquencies. 
The following incidents occurred during one Little 
League season in the suburban areas that ring 
Chicago, Illinois. They are considered typical by 
vocal detractors of kids’ baseball. 


Drawings by Charles Greer, from LITTLE LEAGUE TOURNAMENT, £y C. Paul Jackson, published by Hastings House 
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A father noisily encourages his twelve-year-old, 
who stands at the plate facing an eleven-year-old 
pitcher on the mound: “You gonna let that little 
strike you out!” 

A boy stands on first base, crying, as the rest of 
his team leaves the field. He had dropped a 
thrown ball, and his error lost the game. “I can't 
go home! My daddy will be mad.” 

Two neighbors stop speaking to each other after 
one of them (a volunteer umpire) had called the 
other’s boy out on strikes. (It was a questionable 
decision, but the reaction was ridiculous.) 

A mother shoves her Little Leaguer into her car 
after the game. “You embarrassed me in front 
of all my friends 

An outspoken father harasses a Little League 
manager: **You can't take my boy out now. We 
can't win without him." “Hes pitched his three 
innings," says the manager. ‘‘On this team every 
boy plays." “You don't want to win," yells the 
father. “‘You’re a lousy manager 

A riot breaks out in the stands. The stakes on 
the game had reached serious limits, and the var- 
ious bettors, parents all, resort to first-class name- 
calling and third-rate punch-throwing. ‘The game 
is called, of course, because gambling is not al- 
lowed at Little League games. 

There appears to be a basic human conflict 
that upsets relations among participating organ- 
izers and interested spectators of Little League 
games. There are those parents who are out to 
win every game and who hate to see their boy or 
their boy's team lose. And there are parents who, 
in the majority, agree with Little League leaders 
that every boy should have a chance to play in the 
games. The following dialogue of two parents 
fighting to reorganize a three-year-old Little 
League in a western Chicago suburb illustrates 
some of the divergent opinions of the hardheaded 
extremists: 

""There's only one way to play baseball — to 
win." 

“The guys who talk winning at all costs often 
don't take time to practice. I play every boy in my 
games, and every boy shows up for every game. 
Some managers sometimes can't field a team at 
game time. Kids who know they won't play have 
no incentive to participate in the league." 

"You can win only if you play your best play- 
ers. How can a boy make the all-star team if he 
doesn't get enough chances to prove he's the 
best?" 

“Every boy who pays his five dollars and wears 
his Little League insignia should get a chance to 
swing the bat or throw a ball in a game." (The 
Everybody Plays group forced the Winning Is All 
group to accept a rule thatsays each boy must play 
three innings per week and no boy can sit on the 
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bench for more than two consecutive games.) 

"It'scommon knowledge that a boy would rath- 
er sit on the bench of a winning team than play 
every game for a loser." (One peculiar Little 
League rule provides that an eleven-year-old who 
sits on the bench most of one season will probably 
play the following year, because holdovers auto- 
matically make the team.) 

"Kids should want to win — try to win if they 
can. You can't let them get away with a lot of 
foolishness. Sometimes you have to step on them, 
but they know what you mean. They're all good 
boys." 

"Pollyannas don't belong in baseball." (The 
"Pollyanna" of this little discourse finished second 
in his league's play.) 


jc are some two dozen local and national 
programs devoted to telling boys aged seven to 
eighteen how to play baseball. The biggest, best- 
organized, and most widely criticized of these 
programs is that of Little League Baseball, Inc. 
The seeds of this fructifying structure were sown 
in 1939 with a three-team league. It now has more 
than 5800 branches, and the pollen is still falling 
on every urban and suburban area that has a pop- 
ulation of at least 15,000. 

The international headquarters of Little League 
Baseball, Inc., is at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
where the administrative affairs of the organiza- 
tion have become so complex that it takes a fifteen- 
man board of directors, three actively operating 
committees, and a nonprofit foundation to run 
things. Little League Foundation has fifteen 
trustees, including Walter O'Malley of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and Dan Topping of the New 
York Yankees. Whats good enough for them 
should be good enough for baseball. The magni- 
tude of the operation is enough to confound the 
author, who as a twelve-year-old played most of 
his baseball in an unused portion of a cemetery 
where the most practical limitation of the daily 
game was the headstone of the nearest grave two 
hundred and fifty feet from home plate. 

Over the years Little League Baseball, Inc., has 
operated under close-knit, tightly organized poli- 
cies. They, in turn, have developed certain 
tendencies toward exclusiveness that have alien- 
ated youth leaders and youth groups who may 
dispute the righteousness of Little League gospel, 
and therefore have a tough time getting a Little 
League charter. One Little League rule says that 
no boy who plays in any other organized program 
should be considered as a candidate for Little 
League. By executive sanction, then, boys’ base- 
ball will be Little League baseball. Certification 
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of all Little League players rests with Little League 
headquarters in Williamsport, and failure of a 
franchised league to comply with Little League 
policies subjects the league to revocation of its 
Little League charter. Fathers who as boys had 
to play with “nickel rockets’ — old baseballs 
covered with electrician’s tape — now find their 
sons’ right to play sometimes hampered by tape of 
a different color. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the unilateral 
control exercised by Williamsport headquarters, 
dissension among local Little League leaders and 
regional directors has been fostered. And occa- 
sionally festers. One youth-group leader of a com- 
peting program, PONY League, views Little 
League problems with humorous alarm. ‘They 
have trouble getting along with each other. In 
one recent New York meeting the four regional 
directors stayed in four different hotels? Sports- 
manship was not an issue at that time. 

The problems of local Little League adminis- 
trators range from the simply practical to the prac- 
tically impossible. “‘In our system," says one Little 
League president, *the problem is money. We get 
five dollars from each kid, but it costs us seven 
dollars to put him on the field.” 

Team sponsors put up part of the capital, but 
the rest of the money is raised, in a great measure, 
by the Little League Ladies Auxiliary. Women," 
according to one Little League director, “‘are good 
for food handling, fund raising, and general use- 
fulness.” * Don't forget transportation," added a 
Little League mother. “I should have a card in 
the Teamsters Union, considering all the kids, 
equipment, and refreshments I truck back and 
forth each season." 

The population explosion adds to the local di- 
rector's troubles. ‘“‘Every kid thinks he has to 
play Little League to ‘belong.’ We keep expand- 
ing to accommodate him.” 


M. Little Leagues are divided into the major 
league and one or more minor leagues. No given 
area is allowed more than eight major league 
teams of fifteen players each, but there may be 
many more boys able and willing to play. In one 
system there are three times as many boys 
in the minor leagues as there are in the majors. 
* As far as I’m concerned," says the president of 
that system, "everybody in the system is Little 
League, but the fathers don’t think so. Some of 
them, at least, think that only the major leaguers 
are Little Leaguers. The rest are bushers. Wil- 
liamsport doesn’t help any.” (According to a 
Little League directive, “It should be kept in mind 
that for the most part the minor league is the train- 
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ing area for the local league.") Parents who re- 
gard their children as articles of personal adorn- 
ment want their Little Leaguers to shine as bright- 
ly as possible. Every child exposed to parental 
anxiety finds this a serious handicap to his develop- 
ment, especially in right field, where two hands 
are plenty when it is time to catch a fly ball. 

The methods of selecting Little League players 
have some of the sordidness and much of the fasci- 
nation of the business operations of professional 
athletic clubs. The major league team of an es- 
tablished Little League selects its new players from 
the minor league system on either the “‘draft’’ or 
the ‘‘auction”’ basis. 

Under the draft system, the team that finished 
last in the previous season gets first pick of the new 
material; the seventh-place team gets second 
choice, and so forth. The quality of the new play- 
ers is customarily judged at the annual minor 
league all-star game, a showcase which the major 
league managers attend en masse. The boys are 
under considerable pressure to do well. 

In the auction system, those boys eligible for 
selection have a price set on them, and managers 
bid for them in a closed meeting. “At no time 
shall players be told their price tag" — or so it is 
implied in Section xviii of the Little League man- 
ual. Somehow that seems unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. Moreover, it hardly prepares the 
boy for the future, when he is called upon to sell 
his own services to a college or professional team. 
Putting a price on a boy's ability to play is obvi- 
ously serious, adult business. It seems to indicate 
that the decline of the amateur spirit has reached 
the lowest level — excluding baby beauty con- 
tests. 

Tryouts are held for free agents — those who 
have not been spoken for or who have not yet had 
a chance to show their ability — at least twelve 
days before the first scheduled game of the new 
season. At that time, team rosters are selected by 
the managers. 

‘Tryouts are usually chaos and confusion, 
though," say many Little League managers. *'Be- 
sides, who wants the free agents? The only reason 
they're free is because they're no good. All the 
boys who can help you win are up for draft or 
auction, anyway." 

In the first year of operation, Little League try- 
outs are as fair for the boys as they are for the 
managers. Still, one bright and aggressive mana- 
ger of a Chicago North Shore team found a way 
to beat those odds. Having bird-dogged the avail- 
able talent and preselected the best to be had, 
he invited those worthies to the movies on the day 
of the tryouts. His team won the championship 
hands down, and his method of operation became 
widely known as the Wilmette Gambit. It is 
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frowned upon by the organization at Williamsport. 

Criticism of Little League by parents and adults 
who do not participate in the program is often 
marked by disinterest and vague contempt. An 
executive of a Pittsburgh glass company said, «Lm 
happy to give ten bucks to the guy who finds a 
place for the kids to play. All the corner lots seem 
to have supermarkets on them. But let's find them 
a field, make it theirs, tell them about it, and then 
leave them alone. ‘Go play, you little monsters!’ 
They don't want me around when they're playing 
ball!” 

Another successful businessman says, “The peo- 
ple who run Little League and PONY League and 
all the rest of them are usually on the lowest part 
of the sociological curve, guys who can’t quite 
make it in their business, married, or social life. 
So they take it out on the kids of everybody else." 

The experience of one research-minded health 
critic indicates that the emphasis on winning 
affects adults more than it does Little Leaguers. 
The blood pressure of the boy who pitched a no- 
hitter in a championship game was checked im- 
mediately after the game. The blood pressure of 
the boy’s coach was checked at the same time. 
The boy’s was normal; the coach’s had soared to 
the shock level — which served him right for mak- 
ing a serious business out of child’s play. 

Parental interference is considered the main im- 
pediment to realizing the aims of Little League, 
PONY League, and other organized programs of 
this type. Some efforts have been made by local 
and national organizations to change or improve 
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the attitudes of parents who work out their own 
personal problems through their children. In 
Denver’s Old-Timer’s League, a boys’ program 
similar to Little League, the sobering influence 
of certain parents was exercised, vigilante fashion, 
on grandstand coaches and spectator critics. “Stay 
in the stands and off the field or we’ll make you 
a coach !”’ 

A national conference of youth-group leaders 
was held in Chicago in the spring of 1961. Attend- 
ing were representatives from most national or- 
ganizations — Little League Baseball, Inc., PONY 
and COLT baseball, the American Amateur Base- 
ball Congress, and even the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Attempts were made to re-evaluate 
the purposes and the roles of the volunteer leaders 
of youth athletic programs. In Little League, 
especially, a change of pace seems to be most 
desirable. Preadolescents are immature and can’t 
be expected to live up to the physical and emo- 
tional guidelines of older children — parents in- 
cluded. Winning games should not be given the 
importance that belongs, in the Little League age 
group, to playing games. 

There should be no quarrel with the desire of 
parents to teach boys how to play baseball, how to 
play together, and how to enjoy the experience. 
Boys — all children — must be taught the funda- 
mentals of any useful activity; but then they must 
be encouraged to set their own tasks, work for 
themselves, and get along with their associates. 
Having learned the true core of sportsmanship, 
they won’t be defeated easily in any game. 
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TO A CHILD AT THE PIANO 


BY ALASTAIR REID 


Play the tune again; but this time 

with more regard for the movement at the source of it, 
and less attention to time. Time falls 

curiously in the course of it. 


Play the tune again; not watching 

your fingering, but forgetting, letting flow 
the sound till it surrounds you. Do not count 
or even think. Let go. 


Play the tune again; but try to be 

nobody, nothing, as though the pace 

of the sound were your heart beating, as though 
the music were your face. 


Play the tune again. It should be easier 

to think less every time of the notes, of the measure. 
It is all an arrangement of silence. Be silent, and then 
play it for your pleasure. 


Play the tune again; and this time, when it ends, 

do not ask me what I think. Feel what is happening 
strangely in the room as the sound glooms over 

you, me, everything. 


Now, 
play the tune again. 


Reprinted from the Listener. Courtesy of the B.B.C. 
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Fs a baby is exciting not only because one 
adds a new generation to the family, not only 
because a baby has its charm, but because the 
very process of having a baby is fascinating. One 
of the things that struck me as I tried to initiate 
myself into the art of motherhood was the range 
of philosophies of the various generations from 
whom I drew my advice. Once you have had the 
baby, you do not see very much of the doctor any- 
more. But you do see a great many nurses, who 
perform a number of functions for the recuperating 
mother and the baby. In my hospital, a fashion- 
able place for urban and suburban matrons in and 
around Boston to have their babies, the difference 
between the older and younger nurses was marked. 
The older ones were punctual, definite, and spe- 
cific about directions, while the younger were 
softer, friendlier, less punctual, and less conspicu- 
ously efficient. 

I had a couple of elderly, firm, no-nonsense 
women who would show me how to feed the baby, 
implying by their manner that there was a right 
way which everyone had to learn. The younger 
ones never did show me how, apparently assuming 
that this was a natural instinct. I’m not sure 
which I liked better: the older ones were so defi- 
nite about it that I rather wished they wouldn't 
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bother; the younger ones would have been a help 
had they been willing to give an inexperienced 
person like myself a little more direction. I think 
the difference in attitude was due not merely to 
the fact that some were older and some younger, 
but to the fact that the older generation regarded 
nursing a baby as a science, while the younger 
regarded it more as an instinct. 

This notion was certainly borne out by my 
attendance at the so-called ‘‘mothers’ class." 
Three days after I had Jenny, I was invited to 
attend one of these and gratefully accepted the 
invitation. The setting itself was amusing; there 
were fifteen to twenty women about my age 
assembled in a room containing some twenty not 
very cozy straight-backed chairs. Since all of us 
had had our babies only a few days before, most of 
us teetered awkwardly on the very edges of these 
chairs for the hour that we were expected to listen. 
The lady in charge of the class was a thin, efficient 
person, wearing one of those hygienic gauze tur- 
bans which all the nursery nurses wear. I assume 
that she wore it on this particular occasion more 
as a badge of office than as a functional headgear 
— a badge that one somehow felt had grown onto 
her in the twenty-five years which, as she kept 
reminding us, she had been in **this business." 


Wood engraving by Nora Unwin. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library 


She lectured for sixty close-packed minutes. 
Since, owing no doubt to academic habit, I had a 
pencil and paper in my dressing gown pocket, I 
took notes and found I had the next thing to 
writer's cramp at the end of the hour. Her account 
was both disconcerting and reassuring — reassur- 
ing because I had the best scientific advice for all 
eventualities; disconcerting because there were so 
many things to remember that I was sure I could 
not possibly remember them all. The changes in 
generational philosophy were perhaps best illus- 
trated by what happened half an hour after the 
mothers! class. My young (thirtyish) pediatrician 
came to visit me in my room, and upon hearing 
that I had been to the mothers' class, made a face, 
and when he heard that I had taken notes, even 
more of a face. 

“Did she tell you to wash all the new diapers 
before you tried putting them on the baby?" 

“Yes,” said I. 

** And did she tell you to put a bath towel at the 
bottom of the baby's bath before you bathed her?" 

“Yes,” said I. 

As a matter of fact, I had made very special note 
of these two bits of advice from the voice of 
experience. 

“Forget it," he said. “‘Just enjoy your baby." 

He seems to represent a new style of institu- 
tionalized casualness among pediatricians, a style 
which, I gather from talking to my friends, is 
becoming general among the present generation of 
children's doctors. He pooh-poohs scales, because 
they make the young mother worry about whether 
her baby is gaining enough; thermometers, be- 
cause if the baby is really sick you ought to be 
able to feel it on its forehead; and even so stable 
and standard an item as baby powder, suggesting 
instead that one can always use cornstarch. 

The new school is obviously based on the as- 
sumption that your instincts will be right. That is 
a very good corrective for the overconcerned 
mother who feels she has to obey all the rules in 
detail. On the other hand, it is not completely 
comforting for a mother who is not sure that she 
has any instincts about what to do with her baby. 
When I got home, I found that a close adherence 
to the spirit of my doctor's advice — not worrying 
too much — made good sense, but that my notes 
from the lecture by the overly careful nurse were 
a great comfort when I did not know quite what 
to do. What pediatricians do not always under- 
stand is the magical values of such closely reasoned 
rules as the nurse gave us in the mothers’ class. All 
primitive societies have a series of rituals to make 
the new mother feel at ease, to make her feel that 
somehow she is doing the right thing to smooth 
her baby's path to the future in the best possible 
way. In our society we no longer believe in magic 
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rites to create a harmony between mother, baby, 
and the universe. We have substituted scientific 
rules instead. 

The trouble with the new generation of pedi- 
atricians is that they are telling the young mother 
that she can have neither ritual nor science. I 
think it may be well to give her one or two pieces 
of absolutely useless ritual to go through when she 
feels she is not doing everything quite right for the 
baby. When she sterilizes the formula, she is not 
merely sterilizing the formula; she is also reassur- 
ing herself that she is a good mother and somehow 
properly introducing her baby to a complicated 
world. 

I suspect that rules like those of the overly 
finicky nurse may be particularly useful to young 
mothers in the absence of grandmothers. Ap- 
parently our generation is not supposed to call in a 
grandmother to help in the process of learning 
how to care for a baby. Everybody knows that 
the notions of the grandmother are outdated and 
that grandmother will intervene in the felicitous 
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the parents and their child. Since everybody 
knows this, including grandmother, my modern, 
competent, self-confident mother proved remark- 
ably diffident about offering advice. Today new 
mothers have to fall back on the nurse in the 
mothers’ class or Dr. Spock, that splendid substi- 
tute for grandmother. 

Having said all this, I might add that I am not 
sure I would ultimately have stood for more 
ritualism than my doctor was willing to provide. 
That is the trouble with being a member of a 
liberated female generation, and an academic 
female at that; one yearns for the protections of 
another age and status but cannot stand the re- 
strictions and patronizing they imply. 


[we from my interest in the people around 
me in the hospital, I was astonished by the effect 
that the process of childbearing itself seemed to 
have on me. I think I now understand the mech- 
anism of what is called the postpartum depression 
much better. In the first few days after Jenny was 
born, I suddenly recalled many things which I 
had not remembered for years and years. I had a 
very clear and sharp recollection of myself as a 
small girl; I could recall incidents of my child- 
hood that had not been in my mind since they 
happened. 

I found that I was dreaming strange dreams, 
some of them extremely beautiful and fanciful, 
with Paul Klee-like castles and birds and trees 
and animals of brilliant colors and imaginative 
shapes, a lovely child's fairyland. I also had ter- 
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rifying dreams, in which there were creepy beasts 
with many legs, black furry things which were 
threatening me and which crawled out from under 
something or other. Both were children's dreams 
of a kind that I have not had since I have been an 
adult, since my rational self began to structure 
dreams in a less fanciful fashion. I noted that for 
the first few days I invariably used nothing but 
German endearments on Jenny. I was born a 
German, and presumably these must have been 
endearments used on me. I do recall that my 
mother called me Spatzchen (baby sparrow”), and 
I know that I called Jenny that, among other 
things, for several days. 

I believe that in those early days I was reliving 
a lot of my childhood experience. I also found 
that my emotions were terribly near the surface; I 
could cry at almost anything, both good and bad 
things. When Jenny was brought in to me, I 
cried because it was so nice, and if someone told 
me something mildly cheerless, I cried. I think 
that having a baby may produce, through phys- 
iological and partly through psychological means, 
an effect somewhat similar to that of the psycho- 
analytic process. It brings back experiences which 
have been lost for quite a long time. I imagine 
that women who have a serious postpartum de- 
pression find that in the process of this recapitula- 
tion, which is, after all, carried on in the absence 
of a psychiatrist, they come across aspects of their 
youth with which they cannot deal without help 
and which, in their extremely vulnerable psy- 
chological state, disturb them deeply. I found my 
condition in those early days after Jenny's birth 
rather dreamlike and wonderful, and simultane- 
ously very disturbing. 

What surprised me further was that this condi- 
tion disappeared in the course of perhaps a week 
without my really noticing it. It suddenly dawned 
upon me, after I had been home from the hospital 
a week, that I was no longer dreaming, or if I 
dreamed, it was only my usual less fanciful 
dreams, and I was no longer calling Jenny by 
German endearments. The vulnerability lasted a 
bit longer; I still found it very easy to cry after a 
couple of weeks home from the hospital. But in 
time even that went away. 

The “Show to have a baby" handbooks all sug- 
gest that there may be something unusual in the 
immediate postpartum experience. They talk 
about women's crying easily, about their finding it 
a particularly emotional time, about how hus- 
bands should be kind and considerate and not 
growl back. But none of the books led me to ex- 
pect quite so strange and moving a psychological 
experience. 

The memory of the experience itself is beginning 
to disappear now, as my everyday self reasserts 


itself in the course of the work that I have to do. 
When I first resumed my academic activity a week 
after I came home, I did not know whether I liked 
it or resented it. On the one hand, the resumption 
of paper reading and paper grading and lecturing 
seemed to drive away the curious dreamland in 
which I had been living, and I resented the fact 
because the dreamland had been so pretty. On 
the other hand, my work helped me put my every- 
day universe back together; it seemed extraordi- 
narily hazardous to be out in the world with so 
dreamlike a frame of mind. Certainly when I 
came home from the hospital, I felt as though I 
were much too young and vulnerable to be able 
to manage all the responsibilities which the baby 
and the relentless pressure of my academic work 
in January imposed on me. 

It occurred to me that having a baby wrote 
finis to whatever remained of my own childhood, 
that from now on I could no longer permit myself 
any of the luxury of a childlike frame of mind, 
which, after all, even adults sometimes resort to. 
That seemed quite frightening for the moment; I 
felt a huge additional burden of responsibility 
descending on my shoulders and heavy days ahead 
forevermore. Since then I have started feeling 
lighthearted again, and find that after all I still 
have cheerful pockets of irresponsibility and a 
husband and friends to indulge me in them. 

I discussed the weighty feeling of this new re- 
sponsibility with a friend who has five children 
and who seemed to me the model of natural 
motherliness. After watching me and Jenny for 
some hours, she had remarked wistfully that I 
must be one of those rare women to whom mother- 
hood comes naturally. I protested that this was 
not true, because I still found in myself corners of 
panic about the permanent and inescapable qual- 
ity of this obligation. Surely, I said, she had never 
felt like that, but had accepted the obligation 
quite smoothly. No, she said, she had not really 
given in to the responsibility until her second 
child was several months old. She remembered 
the moment vividly: she and her husband had 
been engaged in a lively conversation with friends 
when the baby started to cry upstairs. Her hus- 
band interrupted himself to tell her that the baby 
was crying. Since that was obvious, the sentence 
somehow brought home to her that she, and no 
one else, carried this responsibility, and she spoke 
of going upstairs in despair and fury at the in- 
escapableness of the fact. She remembers picking 
up the child and comforting it even while her re- 
sentment continued to smolder. And then, she re- 
members, the child fell asleep, and her resentment 
drained from her. It never again returned in the 
same full force, and she believes it was only then 
that she became a real mother. 
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To some extent, the circumstances of enforced 
independence under which the young mother 
comes home add to the weightiness of the responsi- 
bility. All the books I read made much of the fact 
that if I had someone in to help at the beginning — 
either mother or nurse — I should try to get her to 
do the housework and take charge of baby myself. 
The literature implied that at this moment above 
all the advice of the previous generation should be 
given short shrift, and the virtues of single-genera- 
tion self-sufficiency practiced. “Its your baby,” 
the books advised, as if one did not know it only 
too well. I suspect that I liked it best that way 
since I’m enough a child of my generation to 
take a dim view of the wisdom of the elders. But I 
wonder whether this particular difficulty, the feel- 
ing that one had abruptly and forever given up 
one’s childhood and the protection and comforts 
that go with it, afflicted women in the past. The 
era of the omnipresent grandmother, to say noth- 
ing of the joint family household in other societies, 
must surely have diluted the weightiness of the 
new obligation. One must have remained daugh- 
ter even as one became mother, and felt more 
protected, even though more interfered with. 

One final thing occurred to me when I was 
thinking over the experiences of the hospital in the 
period shortly after I came home. It seems to me 
that a pregnant woman may establish a most 
extraordinary and unique relationship with the 
man who delivers her baby. My doctor is a very 
nice man, though not necessarily one with whom 
I would, in the ordinary course of events, have 
much in common. His interests and tastes are 
different from my own, and I feel that we live in 
very different worlds. I tried to explain to my 
husband when I came home from my first visit to 
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the doctor why, though I felt him to be so very 
different, I thought I would have confidence in 
him as an obstetrician. I recall saying something 
incoherent about how he made me feel that he 
and I together could manage this thing very 
nicely. I do not think I really understood why I 
put my faith in him as an obstetrician until those 
rather painful two hours before Jenny was born. 
As the lady from the next cubicle in the labor 
room told me sometime later, ‘‘I heard him talk to 
you and encourage you in your labor, and he gave 
courage to us all" — referring to herself and the 
other two women in the labor room. I suppose 
that the relationship between a doctor and his 
patient at the time of the birth is about as intimate 
as a relationship between a man and a woman can 
be if they are not lovers, simply because of the 
physical processes that are involved. I suppose 
that when a woman makes a decision about her 
obstetrician, she makes some kind of assumption 
that he will be helpful to her at that crucial 
moment. 

I know that not all women feel that their ob- 
stetricians served them well, and I should think 
that a woman would be particularly resentful 
if one had failed her. Being a good obstetrician 
seems to require much more than mere technical 
competence; it also requires a very high sensitivity 
to the psychological and physiological processes of 
labor as it reaches the climax. 

Now that I am back at work, I look back on the 
birth of my baby a little bit as I used to look back 
on summer romances — very sweet and unrecap- 
turable experiences which drew their special qual- 
ity from the fact that they were exceptional. I 
wonder if I will feel the same way about my 
second baby. 
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I. A recent California divorce case a woman took 
the stand to testify that Yogi Bear had come be- 
tween her and her husband, whose passion for the 
animated ursine hero was having a disastrous effect 
upon their three children, all of tender years. The 
judge thought she was talking about Yogi Berra. 
len years earlier she might have been. Times, 
however, change. Ballplayers are still culture 
heroes, but so are the bears and bunnies of the 
small and wide screens, and with the advantage, 
as it were, of having no seasons. Among young 
adults — which is to say, people over twelve who 
still go to the movies — Bugs Bunny is at least as 
popular as Willie Mays. 

Does this contemporary bunny worship mean a 
return to the adoration of Manibozho, once so 
fashionable, or of Osiris Unnefer? I think not. 
What has happened, I am convinced, is that 
further inroads have been made into the steadily 
diminishing child world, and we are experiencing 
a vigorous revival of that kiddy cult which William 
Empson, in his classic study of the pastoral form in 
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literature, Some Versions of Pastoral, has so cleverly 
identified as a version of pastoral. 

Is the Yogi then really a shepherd in a bear's 
skin? Or is he, perhaps, one of D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis’ irresponsible *revolutionary simpletons," 
disguised as a disguised shepherd? In that shadowy 
world in which such questions have their being, 
few things are certain. One is that baseball has 
not yet been identified as a pastoral pursuit. 
Another is that one must distinguish between the 
child and the cult, which is no more concerned 
with the real child than Vergil, say, was concerned 
with real shepherds. This puts the child in a 
somewhat peculiar position, since, in effect, it 
denies his reality. It also gives him a somewhat 
special relationship to the bestiary of the animated 
cartoon, a mock world which we enjoy, as so 
many have so often declared, precisely because it 
is not real. 

Not all unreality is pastoral, and not all cartoons 
are engendered by the kiddy cult. Nevertheless, 
certain cultish elements seem to be so basic to the 


medium that their presence is practically inevita- 
ble. The talking animal convention and the one 
about changes in relative size, both devices once 
familiar to a reading public in Gulliver’s Travels 
and in the two Alices, constitute a resource that is 
not only inevitable but indispensable. Some time 
ago, for example, one of the networks proposed to 
a producer the production of an animated version 
of the radio show called Amos ’n’ Andy. When the 
producer raised a question about the financial 
wisdom of releasing such a show in a still segre- 
gated world, considering the greater impact of 
seeing as opposed to mere hearing, the network 
replied that it had already considered that problem 
and proposed to deal with it by substituting small 
talking animals or Southerners for Negroes. For 
all I know to the contrary, the vice president in 
charge of such matters for that particular network 
is an avid reader of Uncle Remus and a serious 
student of the arcadian tradition of the Old South, 
concerned with extending the hospitality of the 
small talking animal convention to Southerners in 
general, but I doubt it. It is not necessary to read 
in order to know such things. Even vice presidents 
are ex-children, and as Empson points out, chil- 
dren instinctively feel at home with such con- 
ventions. 

Erwin Panofsky makes a more important point 
in relation to the cartoon when, in his essay on 
Poussin and the Elegiac Tradition, he reminds us that 
“Arcady was the domain of Pan... and its 
inhabitants were famous for their musical accom- 
plishments as well as . . . their utter ignorance 
and low standards of living." He quotes Butler's 
description of the original pastoral types as being: 


Of all the Grecians the most stupid, 
Whom nothing in the world could bring 
To civil life but fiddleing. 


Anyone who has ever watched an animated car- 
toon with the sound off will understand the im- 
portance of this fundamental arcadian ingredient, 
a component representing the so-called “hard” 
primitivism of the pastoral tradition, as opposed 
to the so-called *'soft" tradition. Students of such 
things will recall that Spike Jones came out of an 
animation studio sound department. Thus the 
hard primitivism of the studio is linked to the even 
harder and more primitive pastorality of Tin Pan 
Alley. 

It is hardly necessary, of course, to point to such 
specific links to establish the spread of primitivism 
in the modern world. And not all of it is pastoral. 
The kiddy cult is merely a part of that larger 
whole we have been cultivating for so long and, 
for the most part, so enthusiastically, although not 
occasionally without qualms. Curiously, it is a 
part that was not mentioned by Joseph Wood 
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Krutch when he recently confessed his queasiness 
in an essay on The Infatuation With the Primitive. It 
is still customary in critical circles to associate 
children with savages, criminals, and the insane as 
important contributors to the cult of contemporary 
primitivism in all the areas in which it flourishes, 
including art and politics. At the same time, it is 
unquestionably easier to relate Hitler to Australo- 
pithecus africanus than to mere childishness. The 
kiddy cult is still dominated in large part by 
certain obsolescent conceptions, which are impor- 
tant to remember if we wish to understand how 
hard and soft primitivism coexist in the mock 
child-world of the animated cartoon as a version of 
pastoral. 

Just as the Roman poets modified the harshness 
of the earlier Greek conceptions of life among the 
shepherds, the author of Emile almost put a stop to 
the kind of thinking that had found a satiric 
expression in Swift’s Modest Proposal. After Rous- 
seau, it was almost impossible to think, or at least 
speak, of eating children except in a metaphorical 
sense, as an outburst of voracious affection. And 
what Rousseau did not accomplish with his dia- 
betic doctrine of congenital virtue, Wordsworth 
did with his mawkish apotheosis. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 


Child labor was something else again. The Vic- 
torians were nothing if not ambivalent in their 
admiration of the infant. Devout in their convic- 
tion that childhood was a Golden Age, a sort of 
ontogenetic recapitulation of legendary phy- 
logeny, they still kept faith with the bitter spirit of - 
the Modest Proposal, banishing it from the nursery 
but preserving it in the mine, the factory, and the 
workhouse. 


je aes this historical background of hard and 
soft child cult, corresponding to hard and soft 
primitivism, in the history of the animated cartoon 
we have early and late Disney. Up to a certain 
point in time, the creations of the Burbank Mouse 
Factory were as harsh, vigorous, and vulgar as the 
America of Mrs. Trollope, who would have been 
as shocked by early Disney as she was by early 
Cincinnati; and for similar reasons, including the 
unholy prevalence of spittoons. The primitive 
arcadian character of animated spitting was clearly 
shown by its deep tie with ‘‘fiddleing” or other 
sound effects. It had little in common with such 
soft cult expectoration as occurred, for example, 
in the famous balcony sequence in Maedchen in 
Uniform. 

The time was 1934. Weakened by depression, 
the studios were as putty in the hands of organized 
Legionnaires representing not only the forces of 
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virtue versus vice and vulgarity but that soft 
primitivism which had already found an outlet in 
what Professor Max Lerner, in his panoptic survey 
of the American scene called America as a Civiliza- 
tion, has defined as a “‘child panic . . . marking a 
phase in American social and class history," dis- 
tinguished in literature by the creation of *'a 
pastel, two-dimensional world in which only cute 
and trivial things happened." Disney celebrated 
the occasion by putting panties on a cow. It was 
his final protest against the forces of light. 

The tide was irresistible. It was the heyday of 
the kiddy. Quiz kids had the status of bank presi- 
dents. Shirley Temple was the miniature queen of 
live action. The hard approach was as dead as 
Cock Robin. Slapstick was out. The most famous 
of all clowns was on his way to becoming a political 
commentator. Across the nation, carried by radio, 
the sedative voice of a great paternal President 
was heard, and abroad the fitful gleams of book 
fires illuminated the Chaplin mask of a homicidal 
madman intent upon altering the image of a great 
people into the likeness of an adolescent psycho- 
path. 

What no one quite realized at the time was that 
Dick and Jane and the Hitler Jugend were two 
sides of the same coin. The diabolical principle 
was clear enough when it wore a brown shirt. It 
was less clear behind the cheerful grimace of a 
cult-engendered rodent. The clue to the connec- 
tion, of course, was the lack of a dimension in that 
pastel world of the cute and the trivial. ‘The 
devil," Malraux reminds us in 77e Voices of Silence, 
“always paints in two dimensions." 

Perhaps it was our democratic disbelief in the 
existence of the diabolical that deceived us. At 
any rate, a soft approach became the imperative 
of the whole entertainment business on the cultist 
front. 

On the Disney lot, the cardinal commandment 
naturally took the form of an observation about 
one of the simpler forms of life: You can't pet a 
chicken. The allegiance to small, cuddly, furry 
objects was complete. It even achieved the stature 
of a natural law in a live series devoted to nature. 
Bears, we were reminded, are really teddy bears 
at heart; teddy bears with claws and teeth. Itisa 
rule of pastoral, as formulated by Empson, that 
“you can say everything about complex people by 
a complete consideration of simple people." If the 
simple people are animals or children, so much 
the better. The important thing is to keep it all 
simple. And soft— sweet, small, cuddly, and 
furry. 

Also, it is part of the petting scheme of things 
that there must be symbols for petters as well as 
for the petted. A cow is such a symbol. When the 
question once arose in the Mouse Factory, as it 


did, about doing a film on anthrax, the response 
was immediate: “Walt doesn't like sick cows." 
There are no sick cows in Arcady. At least, not in 
the vicinity of Dopey Drive. 

It is nice, in retrospect, to know that all through 
the period of intense dedication to soft kiddy 
pastoral and real child denial in the world of the 
animated cartoon, things were not quite as they 
seemed. Certain hard humorous elements re- 
mained as unfilterable characteristics of the me- 
dium itself. Vocables like */Eeeek," **Crunch," 
and ‘‘Bam’’ were not easily assimilated into the 
vocabulary of sweetness and light. *'Hurt gags” 
abounded. In the end, in a “‘new Saturnian age of 
lead," the animation industry became the last 
stronghold, on the entertainment front, of the 
comic spirit of early child cult, of that hard primi- 
tivism with which, as Mr. Krutch points out, we 
are still infatuated. 

Not everyone, of course, capitulated to the 
inevitability of change. Disney, for one, having 
failed to turn real moppets into unreal little mice, 
sought a refuge in live action by creating a three- 
dimensional small-scale masterpiece of the soft 
genre, a monument in keeping with the aesthetic 
requirements of a region in which the yellow sec- 
tion of the phone book lists Art Schools just ahead 
of Artistic Needlework and Artificial Breasts — 
Disneyland. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance in 
the pastoral scheme of things of that one hundred 
and sixty acres of pure unabashed dedication to 
child cult and the dream of a Golden Age that 
goes back to the day before yesterday. Naturally, 
children are fascinated by it. They have been 
conditioned. The small ones are scared out of 
their wits by some of the rides, and the older ones 
enjoy the dances. For the ex-children for whom it 
was all really intended, it is a nostalgic vision of a 
past that never was, in a make-believe present as 
tranquilizing as snakeroot, with a tomorrow as 
improbable as the mind of man can make it. 
Vergil would have loved it. My own feeling is 
that the whole thing should have been laid out in 
circles. 

So Bullwinkle has become the darling of adoles- 
cents who once sat patiently before their television 
sets, joining in paeans of praise for the little rodent 
whose fame, at its peak, had rivaled that of Chap- 
lin. Bullwinkle is not a mouse but a moose. Mil- 
lions of Greek peasants, Congo democrats, and 
newly touchable Indians have never heard of him, 
any more than they have heard of the squirrel, 
Rocky, or of Dudley Doright of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police. In all fairness, one must 
remember that Troy was founded by mice thou- 
sands of years before Canada was more than a 
gleam in the eye of a wandering paranoid Kwa- 
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kiutl, and just as there was more in Homer than 
Homer knew, so there was more in Mickey than 
Walt knew. Nevertheless, it would be hard to 
improve on Dudley as a straight man for a genera- 
tion of teen-age American comics dedicated to 
new forms of disbelief. 


W. STAND, it seems, on the threshold of one 
world, if all goes well; one world, one sex, one 
audience, and — it is only reasonable to suppose 
— one age; probably about fourteen, if the enter- 
tainment business has its way. The movie houses 
are full — to the extent that they are ever full any- 
more — of fourteen-year-olds. The overwhelming 
majority of people who attend movies are between 
ten and nineteen. Most of them are there for the 
candy counter and each other. And here a curious 
situation has developed, which reveals the real 
nature of the influence of the very young on their 
entertainment. In order to stay in business for the 
weekend popcorn trade, upon which they are 
economically dependent, the exhibiters get by 
during the week with low-rental foreign films, 
which attract adults, mostly young ones. Thus, 
thanks to the voracity of the kiddies, the age level 
of the audience is being slowly raised. 

It may even, in time, be raised by as much as 
six months. The question then arises: at what 
point is the impubic expected to join the great 
homogenized mass theoretically fixed at the 14.5- 
year level? The line will have to be drawn some- 
where. Where? The producers of The Alvin Show 
suggest that it be drawn at twelve. Eighty percent 
of the population of America under twelve knows 
Alvin. That makes twenty-two million viewers 
every week, altogether too many to leave out of the 
homogenized audience if it is to become — as 
there is every reason for supposing it will become 
— truly homogenized. 

To suppose that there can be separate enter- 
tainment for a somewhat smaller group of very 
young children is to ignore both the existence of 
and the nature of the child cult, both hard and 
soft. It is to ignore the lessons of history, both 
literary and economic. The popcorn trade is 
simply insufficient to keep things going for very 
long. Nor is there enough of a child market for 
consumer goods below a certain age level to inter- 
est television sponsors. Cereals are a good exam- 
ple. **The G on the package stands for grownups,” 
is the kind of thing one begins to hear. 

The old cartoon formula called for appealing to 
everyone from eight to eighty. But that was before 
the concept of homogenization had come to haunt 
us. Surely, now, we can do better than that. Five 
is a good round figure, referring, as it does, to Dr. 
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Watson's first-five-years plan and the end of pre- 
schooling. Before five a child may be said to be 
busy completing his own destiny and should 
probably be left alone as much as possible, or, at 
least, not exposed to the influence of mass media 
geared to the supposed interests of fourteen-year- 
olds. 

In any event, if the past and present are any 
indication, neither the five-year-olds nor the four- 
teen-year-olds are going to have much to say 
about what they are going to get. They will get 
Yogi Bear, or some equivalent, and if they don't 
like it, frankly, I don't know what they can do, 
save possibly follow the sage injunction of Dudley 
Dorights commanding officer to, ‘“‘well, stand 
there, Dudley, and don't just do something ”? 


THE MICROSCOPE 


BY MAXINE W. KUMIN 


Anton Leeuwenhoek was Dutch. 

He sold pincushions, cloth, and such. 
The waiting townsfolk fumed and fussed 
As Anton’s dry goods gathered dust. 


He worked, instead of tending store, 
At grinding special lenses for 
A microscope. Some of the things 
He looked at were: 
mosquitoes’ wings, 

the hairs of sheep, the legs of lice, 
the skin of people, dogs, and mice; 
ox eyes, spiders’ spinning gear, 
fishes’ scales, a little smear 
of his own blood, 

and best of all, 
the unknown, busy, very small 
bugs that swim and bump and hop 
inside a simple water drop. 


Impossible! Most Dutchmen said. 
This Anton’s crazy in the head. 

We ought to ship him off to Spain. 
He says he’s seen a housefly’s brain. 
He says the water that we drink 

Is full of bugs. He’s mad, we think! 


They called him dumkopf, which means dope. 
That's how we got the microscope. 
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BY MARTHA BACON 


Novelist and poet who was formerly a member of the ATLANTIC staff, Martna BACON, 
like her father, Leonard Bacon, the poet, is most at home in Peace Dale, Rhode Island. 


Her new novel, A MASQUE OF EXILE, has recently been published by Clarkson Potter. 


d idea of books written for children has always 
been annoying to me. Even when I was a child I 
preferred to think of my books as just books, not 
children's books. I was highly privileged in child- 
hood, and I had every imaginable book — Pil- 
grim's Progress, Peter Rabbit, Alice in Wonderland, 
The Wind in the Willows, The Ingoldsby Legends 
(nobody seems to have The Ingoldsby Legends any- 
more), and books by E. Nesbit, Dickens, Scott, 
and Louisa May Alcott. I disliked Miss Alcott. 
How can you write a book about children and 
then populate it with watchful loving parents like 
Marmee? I compared Marmee unfavorably with 
Henry the Eighth in The Prince and the Pauper and 
the wolves in the Jungle Books and left Little 
Women out in the rain. Besides the above-men- 
tioned volumes I had a shelfful of historical novels, 
illustrated with macabre steel engravings and 
dealing loosely with the names and reputations of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine the Great, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Sans Souci, to name only a 
few. They were the work of a woman named 
Maria Louisa Mühlbach, an expert in the field of 
prolonged horror. Every chapter began with a 
conspiracy and ended with a supernatural visita- 
tion. Purveyors of this kind of thing could learn 
much from Maria Louisa. 

It occurred to me after I had children of my 


own that I might contribute to their pleasure and 
support by writing a book for children. The book 
I wrote took a hero and two heroines through a 
zoo full of mythological animals, a haunted abbey, 
and a circus; dealt exhaustively with dwarfs, roy- 
alty, the Spanish inquisition, merry-go-rounds, an 
apostate nun, thunderstorms, and cowboys. I 
solved the problem of the parents by sending them 
around the world on a second honeymoon. The 
children liked it, but no publisher would touch it. 
They said that unicorns and griffins were out of 
style, that children couldn't identify with royal 
personages, and that much of it would give their 
readers nightmares. As one, they advised me to 
cut out the apostate nun. 

But there was one publisher, more constructive 
than the rest, who sent along with the rejection 
slip a list of the standards by which a children's 
book should be judged. 

“If you really want to write for the juvenile 
trade," his letter said in part, *here are some of 
the criteria which our editors apply to manu- 
scripts submitted to us. Emotional appeal, values 
for today's living, humor, stimulation for the 
imagination, sense of security, inspiration, signifi- 
cant and lasting appeal.” ‘The publisher con- 
cluded by offering an award for a book that should 
contain all this and a plot and characters too. 


Illustration from DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. By courtesy of the trustees of the Boston Public Library. 


The letter interested me chiefly for negative 
reasons. I could not think of any book, classic or 
contemporary, which could be measured success- 
fully by these standards. At least, not any good 
book. Alice in Wonderland has significant and last- 
ing appeal, but I defy anyone to find a sense of 
security in it. You may find stimulation for the 
imagination in The Princess and the Goblin, but the 
**values for today’s living" are as far from George 
MacDonald’s mind as from Prince Harelip’s. The 
Ingoldsby Legends has humor, but it is a gallows 
humor. 

I began amusing myself by reading to the chil- 
dren, trying to find a possible award winner 
among the fireside favorites, but nothing that we 
really enjoyed came close. 

By a coincidence, one rainy day while spring- 
cleaning the attic I came upon three moldy little 
volumes which I put aside to look into at a con- 
venient time. In the meanwhile, my ten-year-old 
daughter took them away and read them in three 
evenings. She said they were marvelous. Stimu- 
lated by this recommendation, I looked into the 
first volume, which was published by Lee and 
Shepard in 1868. A yellowing shard from the 
ragged dust jacket proclaimed for the series in 
essence all that my award-giving publisher was 
offering three thousand dollars for in advance 
royalties in 1960. These books by Miss Sophie 
May were guaranteed to please and edify all 
readers of both sexes between the ages of nine and 
thirteen. Further, they would broaden the literary 
horizons, assist the parent in establishing sound 
moral views by giving examples of the rewards 
accruing to right behavior and the disasters en- 
suing upon the contrary course, and all these 
benefits were produced in an immaculate style of 
writing from which no child could fail to profit 
were he to take it for a model. The books were 
half of a series of six called the Dotty Dimple 
Stories. We have Dotty Dimple at Play, Dotty 
Dimple at Her Grandmothers, and Dotty Dimples 
Flyaway. I wish we had the other three. And I’m 
sorry not to have the Little Prudy series by the 
same author. 


Wie was — or, rather, is — Dotty Dimple? 
For surely she has sufficient significant and lasting 
appeal to justify the use of the present tense. Dotty 
is a girl named Alice Parlin. Her home is in Port- 
land, Maine, and she spends her holidays variously 
with her cousins, the Cliffords, in Indiana or at 
her Grandmother Parlin's house, Willowbrook, 
near Augusta, Maine. She is the youngest of 
three sisters. There is Susy, who is a pert thirteen, 
Prudy, an amiable ten-year-old, and last comes 
Dotty, six. Dotty is blessed with numerous rela- 
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tives and a wide circle of acquaintances. She has 
her three-year-old cousin, Katie (Flyaway) Clif- 
ford, and Percy, Florence, and Johnny Eastman. 
Maids and hired men wait on Dotty, Lina Rosen- 
berg preys on her, and Dotty in turn preys on 
Jennie Vance. 

Dotty makes splendid reading. She is a holy 
terror, a torment to her virtuous parents, who 
maintain toward her a degree of objectivity almost 
incomprehensible in this child-centered age. Their 
queenly Dotty is an ardent practitioner of all the 
deadly sins. Sloth, gluttony, pride, malice, anger, 
envy, and hypocrisy all but crowd her off the 
page. If she triumphs over Satan in one chapter, 
she falls victim to spiritual pride in the next. 
Inspiration of a biblical order inflates Miss May's 
pages as air does a bicycle tire. What do you 
suppose a small child does when she finds a roll of 
new dollar bills in the ragbag? Does she put them 
in her pocket? Dotty does not. But Jennie Vance 
does. Dotty badly covets Jennie's superior wealth 
and envies her smart frocks, lockets, and feathers 
to the point where she has proved to Jennie beyond 
a doubt that her father, Judge Vance, will never 
get into heaven. And now her hour of triumph 
strikes. The two little girls are spending the night 
together. 

“Dotty, feeling more than ever how much better 
she was than her little friend, knelt beside a chair 
and prayed in a loud voice. First she repeated the 
Lord's Prayer, the ‘Gentle Jesus, Meek and Mild’ 
and ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’ She was not 
talking to her Heavenly Father but to Jennie and 
ended her petitions thus: — 

‘Oh God forgive me if I have done anything 
naughty today and please forgive Jennie Vance, 
the wickedest girl in this town. Then,” concludes 
Miss May, “‘the little pharisee got into bed." 

For delineation of character, Miss May gets full 
marks, assuming the total depravity of human 
nature, a popular doctrine in her day. Dotty 
Dimple never ceases to be a recognizable if incor- 
rigible human being. Repentance, wrung from 
her by the ceaseless exhortations of both grand- 
parents, her aunts, uncles, and her papa and 
mamma, is garish and short-lived as the Fourth of 
July. She returns to her old vicious ways at the 
end of every episode with unabashed fervor. 
“There are depths of foolishness in children's 
hearts,” observes Miss May as her heroine once 
again careens out of control, “‘that even parents 
do not comprehend.” 

But we needn’t always be serious. ‘There is 
plenty of room for laughter in this wicked world. 
Funny people clown for us. There is humor in the 
cosmos, good hearty humor at the expense of some 
one else’s naiveté. Dotty Dimple has its comic side. 
Its comic side is a tribute to the psychic stamina of 
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the Victorian child. Katie (Flyaway) Clifford and 
Dotty are left with a baby-sitter named Polly 
Whiting, a dreary, snuff-sniffing hanger-on of the 
Parlin family, while the rest of the family go off 
to some gaiety in Augusta. Polly, incidentally, 
works without pay, taking her wages in fresh eggs 
and incidental tarts. She is given to windy recol- 
lections of her days as bound girl’? without kind 
loving parents. Dotty said of Flyaway: 


"She's going to sleep in my bed to-night." 

"Very well," said Polly, *but you will sleep with 
me." 

“Why, Miss Polly! what if Katie should wake up?” 

“She won’t be likely to; but I can’t help it if she 
does. I may have the nightmare in the night.” 

“What is the nightmare?” 

“It is something perfectly dreadful, child! I sin- 
cerely hope you’ll never know by sad experience. It’s 
the most like dying of any feeling I ever had in my 
life. I can’t move a finger, but if I don’t move it’s sure 
death; and somebody has to shake me to bring me out 
of it." 

Dotty turned pale. 

“Miss Polly, O, please, Pd rather sleep with Katie !? 

“But how would you feel to have me die in the 
night?" 

“O, dear, dear, dear,” cried Dotty; “let me go for 
the doctor this minute!” 

“Why, child, I haven’t got it now, and perhaps I 
shan’t have it at all; but if I do, I shall groan, and 
that’s the way you will know.” 


The reality turned out more dreadfully than 
Dotty's worst apprehensions. To begin with, 
Katie was sick in the night from eating strawber- 
ries. Polly, once wakened, refused to return to 
bed, but went out to milk the cows. Darkness 
reigned. Dotty, trailing after her, asked: 


“Do you s’pose, Miss Polly, that some morning the 
sun won't rise any more?" 

“O, yes," replied Miss Polly, who was always ready 
with a hymn: — 

***God reigns above, — he reigns alone; 

Systems burn out, and leave His throne.’ 
Why, yes, dear; the world will certainly come to an 
end one of these days; and then the sun won't rise, of 
course; there won't be any sun." 

And Miss Polly began to hum one of her sorrowful 
tunes, beating time with the two streams of milk which 
dripped mournfully into the pail. 

"She is afraid this is the end of the world," thought 
Dotty, with a throbbing heart, and a stifling sensation 
at the throat; “she don't believe the sun is ever going 
to rise any more." 


The story goes on in this manner for some 
pages. The sky remains dark, the cows refuse to 
let down their milk. The best silver teapot is 
found to be nothing but a shapeless pool of shining 
liquid spilling over the hot range where Polly 
left it. And then: 


there was a loud report as of a pistol. It seemed to 
come from the cellar. i 

Miss Polly clapped both hands to her ears. Dotty 
shrieked, and hid her face in her lap, and shrieked 
again. 

“It has come! It has come!” cried she, — meaning 
the end of the world, — and stopped her ears. . . . 

Polly took three pinches of snuff, one after the other, 
as fast as she could. . . . She took the nearly frantic 
Dotty into the china closet, dragging her like a sack of 
meal, and turned the key. 

"Stay there, child, if you know when you're well 
off," whispered she through the keyhole. “The house 
is blowing up. I’m going to call Abner." 

In her consternation Polly had not reflected that 
Dotty was as likely to be blown up in the closet as 
anywhere else. The unfortunate little girl screamed 
and struggled in her prison in vain. There was no 
way of escape. Night of horrors! As far as she was 
concerned, there were two ends to the world, and they 
were coming right together. Her agony is not to be 
described. 


Comically enough, it was neither burglars nor 
Judgment Day but merely the beer blowing up in 
the cellar. Dotty received as a reward for having 
suffered so acutely a beautiful doll. 


ie if there is room for laughter in the world, 
there is also room for stimulation of the imagina- 
tion. Nothing could be more stimulating in my 
opinion than Dotty’s trip to the Blind Asylum. 
Flyaway went along, too, and had a lovely time. 
Dotty not only derived a sound moral lesson from 
the blind school, but she also formed a friendship 
with Emily, an inmate of the institution. 


“Pm glad I had my eyes put out [Emily speaking] 
for if they hadn’t been put out I shouldn’t have come 
ee m 

"Where should you have gone then?” 

"I shouldn't have gone anywhere; I should have just 
staid at home." 

“Don’t you like to stay at home?” 

Emily shrugged her shoulders. 

“My paw killed a man . . . Maw died and then 
there was another one and she scolded and shook 
me. . . . My paw had fits. I knew when they were 
coming for I could smell them in the bottle." 

"Fits in a bottle! 

"It was something he drank out of a bottle that 
made him have the fits. . . . And then he was cross. 
And once he killed a man; but he didn't go to." 

“Then he was guilty," said Dotty in a solemn tone. 
"Did they take him to the court-house and hang 
him?" 

"No, of course they wouldn't hang him. They 
said it was the third degree and they sent him to 
State's Prison. . . ." 

The little girl was rather proud of being the daugh- 
ter of such a wicked man. She had been pitied so 
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much for her misfortunes that she had come to regard 
herself as quite a remarkable person. . . . 

“There isn’t any other little girl in this school that 
has had so much trouble as I have. A lady told me it 
was because God wanted to make a good woman of 
me and that was why it was. . . . My paw writes me 
letters. . . . ‘Your unhappy and unfortunate paw.’ 
That is what he always says at the end of all his letters 
and he wants me to go to prison to see him. . . . I 
couldn't see him. The superintendent wouldn't let 
me go. He says it's no place for little girls." 


Dotty's imagination was stimulated to the point 
where she sincerely regretted her eyesight. She 
had a comforting fantasy that if she were very good 
a chicken might peck her eyes out and she would 
have the satisfaction of growing up a good woman. 

Sense of security is so new an idea that I was 
about to give up the thought of finding any in Dotty 
Dimple until it occurred to me that in 1869 the 
substitute for this was a sense of sin. It is here that 
Mr. and Mrs. Parlin assume stature as parents 
and function meaningfully within the framework 
of the plot. In spite of my reluctance to admit 
parents to children's books, I should not like to 
dispense with the Parlins. 

One of Dotty's most sinful escapades is to run 
away to the Jews. On her way to do an errand 
for her mamma she meets Lina Rosenberg, a girl 
who because of her exotic beauty, her artistic 
gifts and hectoring ways has always cast a kind of 
spell over Dotty. Lina, using bribery and coercion, 
lures Dotty to her home above the grocery store 
where her shrewish and overworked mother 
pounds her many recalcitrant children with a 
brass thimble and shuffles about in a smock that 
barely covers the tops of her calfskin boots. 
Dotty's curiosity about the mysterious Rosenbergs 
is quickly slaked. She wants to go home. But 
Papa has other views. Dotty shall be cured of 
running away. He comes to the shop and, dis- 
regarding her frantic pleas for recognition, he 
bribes Mrs. Rosenberg to keep her *'until she has 
finished her visit," as he puts it. Dotty screams 
and implores forgiveness to no avail, weeps and 
clasps his knees only to be ignored and shoved 
aside. And on the following day, who should 
Dotty see driving past the shop but Mr. and 
Mrs. Parlin in their carriage? 


“Mamma, Mamma, I say!” 

Her mother never even looked at her but turned 
her gaze to the blackened trees and the heaps of ruin 
along the pavement. 

“Oh Papa! O stop Papa! It's me! It's Dotty!” 

Mr. Parlin bent on his runaway daughter a glance 
of indifference and called out in passing, — 

*What strange little girl is this who seems to know 
us so well? It looks like my daughter, Alice. If it is 
she needn't come to my house today; she may go and 
finish her visit at Mrs. Rosenberg's." 


DOTTY DIMPLE AND THE FICTION AWARD 


Then the horse trotted on — indeed he had never 
paused a moment... [Dotty] understood but 
too well what her father and mother meant. They 
knew her but had not chosen to recognize her because 
they were displeased.. 


Dotty gets home at last, and there is a heart- 
warming scene of reconciliation. Her parents con- 
gratulate themselves on their handling of the 
situation. Dotty's sense of sin, for which a more 
enlightened generation has substituted a sense of 
security, seems firmly established, and high time, 
too, with the girl going on seven years old. 

Values for today's living? Miss May is very long 
on these. I could find you one on nearly every 
page. However, I’m only going to let you have my 
favorite one. What would you do if your little boy 
threw acid in a little girl's face? Picture the horri- 
fied articles about the collapse of the American 
home, the dredging up of the comicbook-T V 
scapegoat, the worried conferences with pedia- 
tricians, insurance companies, teachers, and psy- 
chiatrists. It was all much easier in 1869, when 
Johnny Eastman, nettled beyond endurance by 
Dotty's unquenchable phariseeism and petulance, 
drenches her handkerchief with acid and rubs it in 
her eyes. This act of violence takes place just be- 
fore a party in honor of the Parlins' fifteenth wed- 
ding anniversary, and with Dotty's agonized 
shrieks all preparations come to a temporary halt. 
Dotty, mad with pain and blind, is held down 
while her parents attempt to treat her burning 
eyes, and the party is postponed for a full hour. It 
begins to look as though she will attain her goal of 
virtuous womanhood after all. And Johnny’s 
mother dispenses justice to him. She won’t let 
him go to the party. 

“If you have really blinded your little cousin for 
life,” says Mrs. Eastman severely, “I hope it will 
be a lesson to you.” 

The award goes to Dotty Dimple. Where Lewis 
Carroll and Kenneth Grahame fail, she succeeds 
magnificently. There are three more chronicles 
of misdeeds yet to come, and total reform must 
wait until the author has run out of ideas. 

Farewell, Dotty Dimple. You deserve an award, 
you with your curls and blue eyes “‘not as pretty as 
Lina Rosenberg's," your snobbism and vanities, 
your terrible papa with his whiskers and his top 
hat, his carriage and his cane. ‘‘Dark is his path 
on the wings of the storm," to say nothing of your 
alarming mamma rustling into church in taffeta, 
gently admonishing you for two hours or more 
when you have done wrong. Gone are the 
mammas and papas of other days. They are all 
bent on values for today’s living. What I’m really 
afraid of is that if you have to have those, you’ve 
got no book. This was one reason why I was so 
reluctant to give up that apostate nun. 
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EXPENSE ACCOUNT LUNCHEON 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


The table in the Penthouse of the 
Grand Dukes was laid for five. It 
was the choicest location, just be- 
tween the bar and the Front Room 
and known to regular customers as 
the Crossroads. To sit at a Crossroads 
table at lunch — oddly enough, it 
was not a smart location after 7 P.M. 
— implied executive status of the 
hunting-lodge, yacht, stock-option 
level in heavy industry, although 
some of the home appliance crowd 
and one or two cosmetics magnificoes 
were allowed there on a dull day. 

On this occasion, J. Ashley Spratt 
and his sales manager, of Goliath 
Steel, are playing host to the presi- 
dent and the production chief of 
Majestic Tack and Pushpin. They 
are joined, as they sit down, by a 
fifth man who had been waiting at 
the bar. Spratt introduces him. 
"Let me present Goliath's auditor, 
George Stronk," says Spratt. ‘‘He’s 
just going to see that everything is 
OK in terms of the new Treasury 
regulations on expense accounts. I 
understand that the drinks are part 
of the meal if we have them here at 
the table, so Pll begin with two 
double fireballs on the rocks. Order 
up, gentlemen." 


While they wait for the drinks, 
Stronk, the auditor, produces a sheaf 
of handsomely engraved cards; each 
is about the size of a small bill of fare 
and bears the word ‘‘Affidavit” at 
its top. He hands two to each man 
at the table, gets a nod of assent 
from Spratt, and explains matters. 

“This is simply the conventional 
Declaration of Attendance and Par- 
ticipation,” Stronk begins. He reads 
aloud the significant bits of the form: 
**Goliath, et cetera, et cetera, herein- 
after referred to as the Host, et 
cetera. Then your names, and ti- 
lles, gentlemen, hereinafter . . . the 
Guest, the date, name of restaurant, 
and so forth. . . . Luncheon — or 
dinner, as the case may be — :was 
preceded and followed by business 
discussion for business purposes . . . 
further afhant sayeth not, and so on.” 

Stronk pauses. The drinks arrive, 
and a significant nod from Spratt 
to the headwaiter means that another 
round will be along in a few minutes. 

Tension grips the table as an 
orchestra is heard; sounding a bit 
mufHed, it seems to be playing some- 
thing from Victor Herbert. But 
Stronk waves a reassuring hand. 

"Think nothing of it," says Stronk. 
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**You're sure?” asks Spratt. “Its 
not ‘entertainment’?”’ 

* Definitely not. I made a point 
of getting a special ruling on it. The 
music is a recording, and the ‘per- 
formers,’ in the strict legal sense, are 
not in our presence; or perhaps I 
should say that we are not in theirs. 
But I can assure you, gentlemen, 
that you are all in the clear. Ab- 
solutely.” 

“Good man, Stronk,” says Spratt. 


“Cheers.” He drains his third 
double fireball. 
"One more point only," says 


Stronk. “ʻI suppose you all have 
some misgivings about Subsection B 
of Paragraph Three. As you see" — 
and the others scrutinize their en- 
graved cards — “‘that is where you 
agree to inform Goliath of any 
changes of your address." 

Yes.” ‘The president of Majestic 
lack is speaking. “‘I was wondering 
about that. No terminal date. It 
really means forever." 

"Not worth a moment’s thought," 
Stronk replies. ("That whole Para- 
graph Three will have been re- 
scinded by this time next week. The 
regulation is not only administra- 
tively impossible, but there are grave 
constitutional questions involved. 
Forget it." 

**You certainly have made a hand- 
some form out of the Declaration," 
says the Majestic production chief. 
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HOW IS FREEDOM WON‘? As the 13 colonies prepared to 
fight for freedom, Patrick Henry said, "The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave." 

These qualities are found today in America's dynamic Rural Electric 
Systems. When existing power suppliers refused to build lines into the 
countryside, rural people formed their own organizations— coopera- 
tives or power districts— borrowed capital from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and built their own electric systems. 

Today, nearly 1,000 rural electric systems serve 20 million people in 
46 states. They have strengthened the entire economy by creating a 
new, continuing billion-dollar-a-year market for electrical appliances 
and equipment. They help build the areas they serve by providing 
leadership in the development of small industries, recreational and 
other community facilities. The entire nation benefits as once- 
depressed rural areas are revitalized. 

Economic freedom, too, is won by "the vigilant, the active, the 
brave... ." 


AMERICA'S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS Important to the strength of America 


“That was J. A.’s idea — the en- 
graving and all that," says Stronk. 
“Just another of those details that 
make the trade refer to him as ‘Mr. 
Seel” " 

“No,” says Spratt modestly. “We 
always like to think of our customers 
as our guests. We tried to create a 
form in which the guest’s copy 
would be a perfectly good legal docu- 
ment and at the same time an at- 
tractive souvenir of an occasion that 


we hope will be profitable for all of 
us." 

“And here's to many more of 
them." The president of Majestic 
downs his fourth double manhattan. 

Good feeling mounts throughout 
the meal, or rather, *'the quiet busi- 
ness lunch," as it is called. Spratt 
includes several big tips in the check 
as he signs it. The staff notary of the 
Penthouse of the Grand Dukes, his 
notarial seal dangling from a richly 


My Short, Happy Life in the Theater 
ETO ASTERO OPUS CTQEE A STRE GRENIER 


BY MARY ROSE BRADFORD 


Mary Rose BRADFORD currently is living in Houston, 
Texas. This is her first appearance in Accent on Living. 


The recent death of Jesse (King 
of the Mighty Wurlitzer") Crawford 
nostalgically brought back to me a 
phase of my life I had not given 
much thought to for years. While I 
was in college, I played the pipe 
organ in Indianapolis at a movie- 
vaude house I shall call the Riviera. 
'The instrument was not a Wurlitzer, 
but a Seeburg-Smith unified job of 
four manuals, and though, like all 
movie organists, I tried to sound 
like Jesse Crawford, I didn't, much. 

"The movies were second-run and 
six a day, the vaudeville was third- 
rate and five a day, and the whole 
show ran a week. A relief organist 
and I played for the picture, and an 
eight-piece orchestra beat it out for 
the five vaudeville acts. All of the 
musicians belonged to an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the I.M.P.A., headed, during my 
membership, by the great band- 
master Joseph Weber. 

We called the orchestra pit “‘the 
Snake Pit," a long time before the 
book of that title appeared. The 
pit was enclosed by a rail, which 
topped iron bars set four or five 
inches apart. This balustrade, cur- 
tained by ancient rusty green rep, 
was really a protective measure for 
the personnel of the band. An 
»nthusiastic audience was not above 
hrowing various objects — vege- 
ables, popcorn, Coke bottles, and 
io forth — toward the stage, fre- 
juently missing the musicians en- 
irely. But I remember as if it were 
resterday the time when someone 
1p in peanut heaven threw a damp 
vad of chewing tobacco that landed 


in the bell of the tuba player's horn. 
He was a German immigrant whose 
English was, to say the most, in- 
adequate. On this occasion he rose 
to his feet, shook his fist at the 
gallery, and shouted, “I’m a gottam 
somabeech, dot's vot I hope" 

Regardless of its length, the pic- 
ture ran one hour. At that time, a 
couple of years before talkies came 
in, Hollywood sent along with each 
feature a score for pipe organ that 
was synchronized with the movie. 
On Sunday mornings, the projec- 
tionist ran the film through once 
for me and the relief organist. This 
was our rehearsal. Depending on 
the length of the film, the tempo at 
which we played the score was fast, 
slow, or in accord with the musical 
signs the composers and arrangers 
had written. (If the last, it was 
purely by chance.) The band also 
had an hour's rehearsal with the 
vaudeville acts, and that was it, 
sink or swim. The theater opened 
at twelve thirty in the afternoon, 
and the movie went on from one to 
two. The orchestra and vaudeville 
went on from two to three. This 
alternation kept up until midnight, 
except for a two-hour period be- 
tween five and seven, when the 
relief organist played the film score 
through twice. 

With all those empty hours, after- 
noon and evening, the pit boys 
had to do something, so they played 
poker and pinochle in the musi- 
cians’ room under the stage. They 
often stayed through the hours from 
five to seven, when the relief organ- 
ist was on, and they sent “‘the boy” 
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ornamented chain not unlike that of 
the sommelier, presents himself to 
each of the party in turn. ‘‘Raise 
your right hand, please —”’ 

*Not a bad lunch," remarks Ma- 
jestic's president to his production 
chief in the cab on their way to the 
airport. “ʻI must say that Spratt 
strikes me as something of a fathead, 
but that auditor — Stronk, was it? — 
Pd be glad to have him on the Ma- 
jestic team." 


out for sandwiches and coffee or 
bootleg beer. ("The boy" was the 
old stage-door man, a former vaude- 
ville aerialist who had fallen from a 
wire years before and was perma- 
nently crippled. Though I knew 
him for two years, I never heard 
him say anything at all except, 
** Ho, girl." 

I went to school in the mornings 
and got down to the theater a few 
minutes before one in the afternoons. 
The pit boys called me the *'Per- 
fesser," because I always carried 
books — my homework. As I said, 
they didn't do any reading, but did 
I read. After playing the film four 
times the first day, I knew the score 
practically by heart. Then I put a 
book on the music rack and read, 
glancing now and then at the screen. 
The organ was set far to the left, so 
that Marion Davies always looked 
very long and thin to me, especially 
when she wore long pants, which 
she did at least once in every picture 
she made. Even when she was in 
hoopskirts she looked elongated, and 
John Gilbert looked more like John 
Carradine. 

While I was still a freshman, I 
began to read manuscripts for a 
publishing house, and since the loose 
typewritten sheets were about the 
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Does your child read in bed? 


So don’t worry if your child reads a little 
late at night. Worry only if he reads a little. 
Too little! 


Young Abe Lincoln read through many a 
night with nothing but a flickering candle to 
light his pages. He, and just about every 
other successful person in the world, was 
blessed with an intense desire to learn. 


Were your children born with this same 
curiosity? Of course; all children are. Then 
why don’t they read more and learn more? 
Because today’s world offers glittering dis- 
tractions to youngsters never dreamed of in 
Lincoln’s day. Television. Rock and Roll. 
Floods of comic books. 


Today, the parent must encourage the child 
to read; must help push past petty distractions. 


You can encourage him 

By buying an encyclopedia? It is not so sim- 
ple as that. Your child is not an adult. When 
you impose adult reading and learning meth- 
ods upon him, he loses interest quickly. Yet 
many parents still buy adult encyclopedias 
for their children ... . and then wonder why 
they're rarely used. 


Curiosity: first step to learning 


A child's curiosity has a strange appetite: 
the more you feed it the hungrier it grows; 
the less you feed it, the quicker it withers. 
The trick is to tease that appetite...not with 


dull, dry statistics... but with choice, lively 
parcels of information so that it becomes fun 
to read more and more. The Book of Knowl- 
edge does just that. 


The Book of Knowledge is mot an adult en- 
cyclopedia. Nor is it an alphabetized, system- 
atized reference set "written down” to the 
child's level. The Book of Knowledge is 
written specifically for children. It is ar- 
ranged as no other reference set: things that 
belong together are found together. 


Readers are leaders 


Remember: The Book of Knowledge is not 
a cold, alphabetical encyclopedia to be used 
in an emergency and then Zaid aside and for- 
gotten. The Book of Knowledge induces 
learning, inspires a child to read all kinds of 
books. Reading becomes a habit. . . the one 
habit that leaders in business, in science, in 
education all have in common. 


Your child learns not just cold facts but the 
whole background behind them. His school- 
work takes on new meaning. His grades im- 
prove. His curiosity grows to include all the 
wonder of life — science, art, literature, his- 
tory, how to do things. Best of all, he learns 
witbout even knowing be is learning! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


anane tha nlnnr tà success 


How you can be sure 

Without cost or obligation of any kind, you 
can receive a "miniature" Book of Knowl- 
edge. Just mail the coupon below. This 24 
page full color booklet contains actual pages 
of science, history, art, stories, quizzes, things 
to make and do and other informative fea- 
tures taken directly from The Book of 
Knowledge. Give it to your children. See 
how eagerly they read it. Send for this minia- 
ture Book of Knowledge today. It's free and 
it's wonderful! 


ym 24 PAGE FULL COLOR BOOKLET MEA 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGEG [S ^ © 
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same size as those of a music manu- 
script, they were a lot easier to read 
and turn on the music rack than 
book pages. I got four dollars for 
every book report, and as I was able 
to read one manuscript a day, I was 
really holding down two jobs at 
once. What the I.M.P.A. and Mr. 
Weber would have done had they 
known, I have no idea. The boys in 
the Snake Pit knew of my deception, 
but they were loyal to the “‘Perfesser”’ 
and never told on me. During 
quieter passages on the screen, I 
often heard sounds of fights and 
profanity seeping up from the musi- 
cians below stage, but I didn’t tell 
on them, either. We seemed to be 
a closed corporation. 

Once during my tenure at the 
Seeburg-Smith, I came down to 
the theater to find strips of adhesive 
tape covering the electric switch 
that turned on the organ. Thinking 
it was a practical joke, I began to 
tear off the tape, when a stagehand 
named Shorty shouted, “Hey, Per- 
fesser, cut that out. You’re on 
strike!" It was news to me. No one 
had asked me if I was dissatisfied; 


no one had even suggested that I 
had a vote in the matter. Not 
knowing the etiquette and protocol 
of the business, I settled down with 
my books and manuscripts in the 
musicians’ room and waited it out 
with the poker players for three days. 
My next pay envelope contained six 
dollars extra. 

At the end of my second year at 
the organ and in school, the pub- 
lishers asked me to come into the 
house, at a salary somewhat below 
my earnings as a member of the 
musicians’ union. I liked books bet- 
ter than the pipe organ, so I took 
the job and said farewell to the 
glamorous world of the theater. 
As a going-away present, the boys 
in the band gave me a book. 

Today, I wouldn't know a spitz- 
flöte from a lieblich gedeckt, but I 
still have that book. It is inscribed 
“To the little Professor, with love 
from the Snake Pit," and was signed 
by the violin conductor and the 
seven side men. The book is A Girl 
of the Limberlost by Gene Stratton 
Porter. Now that I think of it, I 
never did get around to reading it. 


WHERE OH WHERE HAS MY LITTLE BEAR GONE? 
BY C. MICHAEL CURTIS 


A lament for the New York MES, which reported not long ago that New York state hunters 
had failed to produce their average number of bearskins during the preceding twelve months. 


The black bear yield is down in the Catskills. 

In the Catskills the black bear yield is down. 
Down in the Catskills there are more black bears 
than there were a year ago in town. 


Pity the snowplows on the Thruway, axle-deep 


in black bears this winter . . 


. imagine all those 


battered telephone poles climbing with black bears 
growling station to station. 


“Oh, watch the chicken coops, Sheriff, 
the black bears are down from the hill 
by the hundreds and my red rooster 


has laid an egg." 


They're singing sad songs in the Catskills 
this winter, at least in Dobbs Ferry 
there's a shotgun dealer who's shifting 


to bowling balls. 


The black bear yield is down in 

the Catskills. The yield in the Catskills 
is black bear down. If you ever 

want to hunt black bears in the Catskills 
I hope to God you stay in town. 
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The Sound 
of a Diesel 


Ree ee ET 
sy R. P. LISTER 











R. P. Lister is an English free lance whose 
poetry and light articles appear frequently in 
the ATLANTIC. 


Who needs Mink? 
A dozen less luxurious garments would keep you 
just as warm. However, when you can afford the 
excitement a bit of extravagance gives a 
girl, why not? You only live once. 


The first time I heard the sound 
of a diesel train was about fifteen 
years ago in Le Puy, in Haute-Loire. 
This train ran on a winding track 
over the Monts du Velay past Fix 
St. Geneys and down to St. Georges 
d’Aurac, where it connected with 
the train to Paris. It ran smoothly, 
since it ran on flanged pneumatic 
tires made by the Michelin people at 
Clermont-Ferrand. These also had 
the effect of making it sway a good 
deal, particularly on bends, so that 
sensitive passengers tended to be sea- 
sick. I still have a vivid recollection 
of a Frenchwoman with a pale-green 
face leaning her head on the metal 
window frame and gazing out with 
great mournful eyes across the inter- 
vening valley of the Allier to the 
whaup-haunted uplands of the Mar- 
geride, like one yearning for an early 
death or a train with metal wheels. 

For myself, I have a strong stom- 
ach and enjoyed the ride. But this 
diesel train had already brought me 
pleasure, with the then unfamiliar 
noise of its hooting. As it swept out 
past the ocher statue of St. Joseph at 
Espaly, it would emit a series of 
those strange diesel hoots, alterna- 
tions of two notes separated by 
intervals of a fourth. It is a fine, 
strident noise, a little unearthly but 
distinctly Gallic, sounding as if a 
noise from the Midi had been 
crossed with a noise from Mars. 

Not so long afterward, diesels 
came to some of the London lines. 
These diesels, to my surprise, made 
the same noise. Crossing over the 
bridge by the Royal Oak, on the 
way to the Harrow Road, I would 
hear a diesel leaving Paddington 
Station for the west and giving off 
that same succession of fourths. It 
took me back in mind to the little 
hill town in the Massif Central, full SARK AVENUES E = 
of priests and nuns and presided over E SE fe B= ea SE tere 
by the vast cathedral, the gigantic 
statue of the Virgin cast from sev- 
enty bronze cannons captured at 
Sebastopol, and the tenth-century 
chapel of St. Michel, all perched 


When you plan your trip to Europe, think in 
the same vein. Don’t miss the best part. Go 
First Class on Holland-America. It’s like 
traveling on a royal yacht. We don’t allow 
you to lift a finger except to eat our superb 
meals. You live like royalty all the way, surrounded 
by beauty, service, utter comfort. This time go 
“First” on Holland-America. It's that much more fun. 


Holland- America Line 


Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N, Y. 
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OPENING IN JUNE 


Nantucket 


newest, 
most distinctive inn 





Here on “the far away island”, 28 miles 

at sea, a bright new, brand new place to 

stay invites you to enjoy all its modern 

comforts, combined with the content- 

ment of Summer on peaceful Nantucket, 

* Located right on the water’s edge 

* Beautiful harbor view from all rooms 
and most cottages 

* Heated swimming pool 

* Delightful restaurant, cocktail lounge 


For color brochure and information, 
please write the manager. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 
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GOING ABROAD? 











Europe in your 
own new Hillman, 
Sunbeam Alpine 
or Humber! Take 
delivery overseas! 
Save up to $500" on 
U.S. purchase price! 


Only Rootes offers delivery in 
London or Paris at the same low prices 
*Depending on which car you select 


— — — For details mail coupon today! — — — 


Get more fun out 
of your trip! Tour 
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ROOTES MOTORS, INC. Dept. A-2 
505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or 
9830 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me full details of Rootes 
Overseas Car Delivery Plan. 
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high up on their respective volcanic 
rocks. : 

I was surprised that the English 
diesel train should make a French 
diesel noise, but I was not very sur- 
prised. After all, a diesel train has 
to make some sort of noise, and the 
choice of fourths by engineers on 
both sides of the Channel might 
have been a coincidence. 

lhe next place where I heard a 
diesel in full cry was Edinburgh. 
I was strolling along Princes Street 
in the cool sunshine. The customary 
morning procession of kilted police- 
men, each blowing hard into his 
bagpipe, had just passed by. The 
sounds of the pibroch were dying 
away beyond the Scott Monument 
when there mingled with them a by 
now familiar succession of hooted 
fourths. It was the hourly diesel 
pulling out for Glasgow, along the 
cutting that runs betwen the Princes 
Street Gardens and the Castle Rock. 

It was at this point that I began to 
suspect that, in this matter of diesel 
noises, something beyond coinci- 
dence was at work. It could not be 
that French, English, and Scottish 
diesel builders had all hit on the 
same notes purely by chance. I 
wondered if there were not some 
peculiarity about the internal ar- 
rangements of a diesel that made it 
imperative for it to hoot in fourths, 
just as some inherent characteristic 
of the cuckoo makes it hoot in thirds. 





Leaning pensively on some rail- 
ings near Shandwick Place, I gave 
some thought to this analogy be- 
tween diesels and cuckoos. Cuckoos, 
as far as I know, make the same noise 
the world over. They do not, what- 
ever naturalists may say, sing in true 
thirds. Sometimes they try to sing a 
minor third, but sing sharp. At 
other times they try to sing a major 
third, but sing flat. I have never 
heard a true third, major or minor, 
from any cuckoo, and I have heard 
more cuckoos than I care to count, 
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in circumstances where I have been 
unable to avoid hearing them. 

After considering this matter of 
the cuckoo, I passed on to the wood 
pigeon. This bird does not bother its 
head with intervals; it goes on sing- 
ing more or less the same note, 
though it changes its tone of voice, 
so that some of the notes are almost 
devoid of expression, while others 
come out as something between a 
drawl and a sneer. But it is all the 
same note; the wood pigeon, one of 
the least likable of God's creatures, 
is not capable of any more. 

What the wood pigeon is after, 
when it is not stuffing its gut or per- 
secuting its weaker brethren, is 
rhythm. Its song seems to have 
some quite subtle variations, on a 
casual hearing, but in fact it is ex- 
actly two bars long, in common 
4/4 time, and it never varies. The 
first bar contains two minims; the 
second contains two crotchets, a 
crotchet rest, and then a final 
crotchet on the fourth beat. 

The wood pigeon gives the impres- 
sion, as I have said, of having a 
much wider range of song than this. 
It does so by starting its song abruptly 
at any point in either bar and break- 
ing it off, likewise, at any point. It 
quite commonly starts with the last 
note of the second bar, as a lead-in 
to the two minims; but it may come 
in absolutely anywhere, even half- 
way through one of the notes. So 
the initial minim or crotchet may 
appear as a crotchet, a quaver, or 
even a demisemiquaver, but the 
note reverts to its true character 
when it comes around again. 

So much for the wood pigeon and 
the cuckoo. All over Europe, I 
thought, the wood pigeon must chop 
off lengths of its predestined rhythm; 
the cuckoo must chant its out-of- 
tune thirds, with an interpolated 
hiccup later in the season. So must 
the diesel, through some fate neither 
I nor it could comprehend, sing 
always in fourths. 

How, though, were things in the 
New World? On arriving in New 
York for the first time a while ago, I 
listened eagerly for the song of the 
American diesel. It was so long be- 
fore I heard it that I forget now 
exactly where it was. I think it was 
in Queens, when I was on my way to 
Patchogue to catch the ferry to Davis 
Park; but it may have been in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, or Oklahoma 
City, for all I know. Wherever it 
was, I heard it with astonishment 


and delight. It made exactly the 
same noise as the diesel of Le Puy 
and all other European diesels of my 
acquaintance. There was something 
reassuring about this old familiar 
sound. Other sounds were new, and 
I was glad of it, but it was good to 
know that whatever else changed, 
the diesel remained constant to its 
age-old traditions. 

I never heard an American 
cuckoo, but I heard a wood pigeon 
in Michigan. At least, I took it to 
be one. Its song was familiar, and 
yet not familiar; and the moment I 
heard it I could see what had hap- 
pened to the American wood pigeon. 
It was the same thing that hap- 
pened to Dvorak when he came to 
the New World, though the wood 
pigeon had, of course, been here 
longer. Dvordk’s Czech melodies 
were agreeably influenced by inter- 
vals derived from the plantations, 
and ultimately from Africa. ‘The 
wood pigeon had nothing to be 
influenced in but his rhythm, but 
this was certainly affected by the 
same influence. The song of this 
Michigan bird was subtly diversified 
with syncopated subrhythms and 
slightly offbeat grace notes. As far 
as I could tell, these were super- 
imposed on the same basic two-bar 
rhythm, which is of course synco- 
pated itself, in the second bar. I 
simply had not time to confirm this 
by a detailed study; I had to catch a 
bus to Cheyenne. But I thought 
the whole thing a distinct improve- 
ment on the song of the European 
wood pigeon, though I expect the 
bird’s manners and morals leave just 
about as much to be desired. 

How far, then, has the Negro in- 
fluence permeated the sounds of 
North America, if the wood pigeon 
is noticeably affected and the diesel 
isnot? I had to leave a fuller study of 
this fascinating question till some 
future time, though I hope these 
preliminary observations are not 
without interest. 

As for the diesel: now that I am 
back in England, one of my agents, 
who are scattered widely all over the 
world, has reported to me that die- 
sels in Spain make a different 
noise from other European diesels. 
Through one accident or another, I 
have never heard a Spanish diesel, 
and this report has stimulated my 
curiosity to such an extent that I 
intend sometime soon to pay a brief 
visit to Madrid, in order to verify or 
refute the story for myself. 
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We may never have an answer 
for little Kuang Chi. She was found 
abandoned in the yard of a Chil- 
dren’s Home in Formosa ( Taiwan), 
bundled in rags -- hungry -- cold 
-- crying. Perhaps her parents were 
desperately poor. Or maybe her 
mother couldnt bear to see her 
slowly starve. 


The women of the Home named 
her Kuang Chi -- meaning “Pretty.” 
They loved her, cuddled her, 
laughed with her -- but still she 
asks: “Why don’t I have a mother?" 


There are thousands of boys and 
girls in the world, asking this same 
question. They didnt have a choice 
about being born -- in fact, half the 





(Her name means “Pretty”) 


world’s children go to bed hungry 


every night. . . that is, if they have 
a bed... 


Could you love this sad-eyed 
wistful little girl? Children like her 
can be found in any of the coun- 
tries listed. The cost for “adopting” 
these children of tragedy is the 
same in all countries -- ten dollars 
a month. 


You will receive the youngster’s 
picture, personal history and the 
privilege of exchanging letters and 
Christmas cards. Your “adopted” 
child will grow up knowing that 
you -- across the ocean -- care 
enough to send your love. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 469 affiliated orphanage schools 
in 55 countries, is the largest Protestant orphan- 
age organization in the world, assisting over 
41,000 children. With its affiliated Homes it 
serves 45 million meals a year. It is registered 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is exper- 
ienced, efficient, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Cameroun, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt, England, Finland, 


France, Greece, Haiti, Hong Kong, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
cao, Malaya, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rho- 
desia, Okinawa, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Scotland, Southern Rho- 
desia, South Africa, Sige of; Spain, Swazi- 
land, Syria, Taiwan, urkey, Uru 

y, United States (ea rend White), 

ietnam, Western Germany. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 














I wish to “adopt” a boy [] girl O 
for one year in 
(Name Country) 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help. by siviig Foe RÀ 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first EI . Please send me’ the 
child's name, Li , address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 


pond with the child. Also, that there 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 








is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 

[] Please send me further information. 
NAME Lucas ertt ined a os 


ZONE ——. 
STATE 





GIFTS OF ANY AMOUNT ARE WEL- 


COME. Gifts are deductible from U.S. and 
Canadian income taxes. Canadians should 
write: Christian Children's Fund of Canada, 
1139 Bay Street, Toronto 5. 
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THE FIESTA OF PAMPLONA 


BY ROBERT TROUT 


A rocket pulls a thin gray thread 
of smoke into the clear mountain sky 
and explodes with a flash. Guitar 
strings by the dozens begin to vibrate. 
Hundreds of throats, moistened by 
hundreds of skillfully directed streams 
of red wine, open in song. The 
clashing of cymbals is nearly sub- 
merged by the rapid booming of bass 
drums, which can scarcely be heard 
over the shouts; and from assorted 
directions the thin call of Basque 
pipes stabs through the din. Around 
a corner a file of giant figures, each 
three times as tall as a man and 
with a man inside propelling it, 
marches into view. And from the 
doorways of bars, apartment build- 
ings, barbershops, cafés rush the 
young men of Pamplona, many 
dressed in the traditional white with 
red trimmings, to leap and turn in 
their mountain dance. So Pamplona 
embarks on its annual fiesta. 

On the seventh day of July, 
thousands of visitors from the United 
States and the countries of Western 
Europe swarm into this northern 
Spanish city for the celebration that 
is one of the most rugged the Con- 
tinent has to offer. When they 
stagger out of town a week later, they 


will have survived an experience 
that combines some of the features 
of a guerrilla battle, a jazz festival, 
and a Legion convention. 

As one local publication puts it, 
there is “no minute of repose, among 
musics, reveilles, and above all the 
encierro.’ This last is the attraction 
that gives Pamplona’s annual fiesta 
its unique flavor, the daily running 
of the bulls through the streets. It 
is quite likely the only important 
event to take place in the early 
morning that Spaniards have ever 
devised. To see, or take part in, 
the encierro, the visitor must arise 
from his bed well before six o’clock. 
Encouraging him to do so are the 
musics and the reveilles, groups of 
young men, embracing wine bottles 
and guitars, who roam the streets in 
the dark hours of the mornings, 
shouting cheery songs about the 
necessity of departing from bed with 
a jump, and pounding on drums. 

For fifty-one weeks of the year, 
Pamplona, the capital of Navarra, 
goes about its business with a reason- 
able amount of restraint and deco- 
rum. However, at the time of the 
New Year, to judge from the words 
of a tune that never loses its hold on 
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the eighty-five thousand inhabitants, 
a certain restlessness sets in. The 
lyric goes: “First of January, second 
of February, third of March, fourth 
of April, fifth of May, sixth of June, 
seventh of July, San Fermín!" By 
the time July arrives, Pamplona, 
steaming with repressed excitement, 
is ready to explode in a flare of 
fireworks, rope-soled sandals flashing 
in the kicks and turns of Navarra 
dances, cascades of wine, and a 
prolonged clamor exceedingly rich 
in decibel content. 

It is the saint named Fermin, the 
patron of Pamplona, who is honored 
by the fiesta, which the inhabitants 
call the sanfermines. Although the 
martyred saint seems to have spent 
most of his working years in France, 
the return of his remains to Pam- 
plona has been celebrated relent- 
lessly for centuries by his fellow 
townsmen, and the present genera- 
tion has lost none of the old-time 
energy and enthusiasm. From be- 
fore dawn until well after midnight, 
large sections of the population take 
to the streets. They use the streets 
for eating, dancing, and singing. 
They dare bulls to kill them in the 
streets, doze in café chairs in the 
streets, and stroll amiably through 
the streets, flirting, carrying balloons, 
and making sounds on noisemakers. 
Embarked on a marathon of wine 
consumption from bottles, glasses, 
and leather bags, they grow friend- 
lier with every gulp. 

Unlike some other well-known 
festivals, the fiesta of San Fermín 
is an affair of, by, and for the people, 
and the absence of balls and parties 
organized by clubs and other private 
groups ensures the visitor from any 
country that he can, if he wishes, be 
quickly swept into the main current 
of the celebration. While he is re- 
laxing in a café chair on the curb, 
eating potato chips or drinking beer, 
sooner or later a group of young men 
will suddenly appear in the street, 
leaping and twirling in a dance. If 
the tourist is a male physically able 
to stand the exertion, there is noth- 
ing to stop him from joining the 
dancers; if he does, they will almost 
surely smile a welcome. If, when wan- 
dering with the crowds in the streets, 
the visitor should direct his gaze to 
one of the goatskin botas the men 
carry on cords over their shoulders, 
the chances are that the carrier will 
instantly offer a drink. On all sides 
there are reminders that if the 
stranger surrenders to the urge to 
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ALITALIA MAKES AN ART OF SERVING YOU ON NON-STOP JETS TO MILAN AND ROME. 


It took a fine Italian hand to discover America. Now Americans discover that's what it takes to make a trip to Europe 
perfect. Alitalia is a case in point. The service aboard is not just superb. There's a wonderful finesse about it that's 
distinctly Italian. The delectable meal. The perfect drink. Even the décor. You have the feeling it's not simply routine. 
It's art. The result — you arrive in Italy full of the Italian spirit, ready to comb the Vatican Museum, relax on the 
Via Veneto, or sight-see in Milan's Duomo before hopping on to the rest of the Continent's wonders. But it took a fine 
Italian hand to get you in the mood. Someone else who knows the art of serving you: your Travel Agent. Ask him 
about Alitalia's exciting Tours coming up this year. Every detail is arranged for you 

long in advance. All you do is relax and enjoy the trip. Sound great? Wait until ALI TALLA -5 
you see how little they cost. And find out about Alitalia’s Air-Sea taurs, too. IESS AIRLINES 

Serving 80 cities in 50 nations on all 6 continents. 





Wherever you want to go in France— 
Whenever you want to go (almost)... 
there’s a train...and speed (we hold 
the world speed record) and punctuality 
(99.6% of our trains are on time) are 
fetishes. Knowledgeable travellers— 
French as well as American — hate to 
wait, wait, wait. They want to “get there” 
...and “getting there” rested and re- 
laxed after a comfortable, interesting 
ride doubles the pleasure of the trip. 


The Railway in France is an experi- 
ence in SPEED, PUNCTUALITY, COM- 
FORT, and it is as much of a "Must" as 
visiting the Eiffel Tower and the Louvre. 


That's why, for travelling in France, 
"the Railway is the right way." 


You can buy your tickets and reservations 
for France and Europe before you leave 
the United States. See your Travel Agent 
or write us for information about all our 
services, including the "Eurailpass," 


the Magic Pass. 
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buy a bota of his own, sensible 
procedure is to have it filled with 
white wine, not red, until after con- 
siderable practice in the trick of 
pouring the wine down one's throat 
with the bota's nozzle a good two 
inches from the lips. The gaiety 
of the Pamplona scene at fiesta time 
is enhanced by the great purple 
stains on the shirts of the foreigners 
who have been practicing with red 
wine. 

Although the daily bullfight is the 
main item on each day’s program, 
other fiesta attractions would fill a 
list formidable in length. The deter- 
mined celebrant, before probable 
collapse, can cheer ja? ala? players, 
groan with wrestlers, inhale sawdust 
at a circus, gasp at competing weight 
lifters, and buy a mule at the horse 
fair in the field near the winding 
River Arga, just outside part of the 
old city wall. 

Still, the festival does revolve 
around bulls; the talk from the day's 
first sleepy grunting to the night's 
last murmur is about bulls; and, as 
the first-time visitor is almost certain 
to discover within minutes of arrival, 
every day at least six bulls will be 
killed, butchered, sold to the public, 
and consumed in the form of steaks, 
chops, and stews. 

Visitors who may not wish to 
attend the afternoon bullfights can, 
nevertheless, get a good look at these 
handsome animals in motion by 
watching the run through the streets 
every morning. In most of Spain's 
cities, the bulls are brought by truck 
to the corral behind the ring several 
days before they are to be fought. 
The local Pamplona custom is to 
let the bulls get to the ring under 
their own power along a half-mile 
course from the edge of town. 

As they have done for at least 
three hundred years, Pamplona's 
brave young men run ahead of the 
bulls. At least, they begin ahead, 
assembling near the baroque facade 
of the eighteenth-century city hall 
to await the starting signal, the 
first stroke of the bell in the thir- 
teenth-century church of San Satur- 
nino. Since a half-ton bull can 
cover the distance at a clip con- 
siderably faster than a four-minute 
mile, the animals pass many of the 
human runners on the way. And 
the spectator who is not satisfied by 
the flash of hooves and horns 
glimpsed for an instant over a 
wooden street barrier would do best 
to watch the encierro from the ring. 


Most mornings, a ticket there costs 
less than twenty cents. 

In recent years, foreigners have 
joined the native runners in increas- 
ing numbers and have become the 
target for some but not all the com- 
plaints that the encierros are not what 
they were in the good old days. Last 
year, after a number of accidents, 
often serious, handbills appeared in 
the streets signed by “the young men 
of Pamplona," reminding all who 





read them of what would seem to be 
the obvious truth: that one should 
not try to run a footrace with a wild 
bull without knowing something of 
the techniques of the competition. 

After a week of arising shortly 
after five in the morning to be sure 
of getting a good place to see the 
encierro, the tourist is likely to feel 
nearly as shaky as if he had been run 
over by a bull. Every morning, after 
the bulls are safely in the corral, 
most of Pamplona, before popping 
into bed for a quick nap, streams 
to the big central square, the Plaza 
del Castillo, to breakfast at one of 
the many cafés that border it. Kutz 
Café, the largest and best known, 
also offers, in addition to the usual 
drinks, a brief menu of light dishes, 
like omelettes or cold cuts, that make 
an acceptable evening meal after a 
tiring day. 

The best restaurant in Pamplona 
is a fine one, and expensive by 
Spanish standards, the Hostel of the 
Noble King, popularly called the 
Seven Sisters in tribute to its efficient 
owners and managers. There, if 
the diner is lucky enough to get a 
table at the peak hour of three in 
the afternoon, he can lunch on excel- 
lent versions of Spanish-style cold 
tomato soup; paella, rice yellowed 
with saffron and cooked with chicken 
and shellfish; and ajoarriero, a re- 
gional concoction of dried codfish 
and olive oil to which, for best 







results, there should be added meat 
of the langosta, the big clawless 
lobster of the warm seas. 

The appetite may have been 
sharpened by activities like a midday 
visit to the bullring to watch husky 
Basques at their sport of wood chop- 
ping, in which the competitors stand 
on thick logs, gripping the curved 
surface with shoeless feet covered by 
thick wool socks; or a visit to the 
little open lot where the garlic 
farmers display their crop, the gray- 
ish-white bulbs strung into garlands 
hanging on the walls of their huts. 
About a dollar will buy a garland of 
at least fifty bulbs; the whole string 
can be carried away around the 
neck like a gigantic necklace. If this 
is not the best garlic in the world, 
then the best must be ambrosia 
indeed; but alas, the law forbids 
returning travelers to bring it into 
the United States. 

Between diversions, because it is 
hard to get to bed early in Pam- 
plona (the nightly concert on the 
bandstand in the square generally 
lasts until one thirty in the morning), 
and because it is customary to get 
out so early, almost everyone feels 
the need of stealing away for a nap 
as often as possible. At the sanfer- 
^ mines, as a sleep-starved visitor once 

said, more people go to bed more 
often for perfectly innocent purposes 
than anywhere else on the globe. 
The beds they fall into are not likely 
to be excessively comfortable, be- 
cause Pamplona contains only three 
hotels large enough to be recogniz- 
able as such by most travelers and 
no one below the rank of ambassador 
or matador’s assistant is likely to 
attain a room in one of them. By the 
summer of 1962, the authorities hope 
to have ready a new hotel of two 
hundred rooms. But, as usual, the 
vast majority of fiesta visitors will 
move into private homes. Depend- 
ing on whether such a luxury as 
occasional hot water for bathing or 
shaving is essential to one's happi- 
ness, lodging should cost from two 
to five dollars a person for a night. 
In any case, for nappers at any 
hour, earplugs are recommended to 
dull, if not obliterate, the nearly 
constant toot of horn and bang of 
drum, the almost continual accom- 
. paniment to anything else that is 
happening at any time. As the clubs 
of men and boys move through the 
streets, they hop and wheel in their 
jota, their arms upraised, their fin- 
gers often prevented from snapping 
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The Maharajah takes you on a 
MOTOR HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 
23 days —- all expenses paid 


(including round-trip jet economy fare from 
New York) a fabulous travel value at only 


$821 


See the most of Europe—and see it in lux- 
urious Maharajah style! In your private, 
comfortable motorcoach, you travel at 
ease through magnificent countryside... 
through the great cities and picturesque 
villages of England, France, Italy, Austria 
and Switzerland. You'll enjoy special en- 
tertainments, too: A “Yodel Night" in 
Lucerne, a “Roman Night" of wining 
and dining, a “Gay Night in Paris." 

All this, plus all transportation, select 
hotel accommodations, practically all meals, 
and hosted sightseeing is included in the 
cost of your tour . . . a fabulous value! Also 
available, a 30-day tour which adds Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium to your 
itinerary for the all-inclusive price of 
$927. For more information, see your 
travel agent or send the coupon below! 
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the rhythm by handfuls of wine 
bottles, bread rolls encasing slices of 
ham, rolled newspapers, and ciga- 
rettes. They lose the red handker- 
chiefs from their necks; their floppy 
straw hats grow tattered; their white 
shirts and trousers turn gray with 
dust; but still they dance, from the 
parading of the statue of the saint 
that opens the festivities to the night 
the party ends. At the final hour, 
they are still dancing, singing now in 
mock despair, “Ay! Poor me!’’, for 
the fiesta is done. At the end of the 
chorus, the stricken dancers fall to 
the street and are still. Then, after 
a few moments of silence and im- 
mobility, the music crashes out 
anew; the dancers spring to their 
feet; and off they go, leaping, their 
vigor unimpaired. 

These young men are the real 
owners of the fiesta of San Fermín, 
and if they regret the inevitable 
commercialization of their fiesta and 
resent the hordes of tourists, they 
hide their feelings. The strap around 
the shoulder is as likely now to sup- 
port a camera as a bota, and the sun 
that shines on the matador's suit of 
lights also glints on the television and 
motion-picture lenses that peer from 
a dozen angles. In the crowd that 
nightly braves the sometimes erratic 
fireworks in the plaza, French girls 
in trousers stroll beside American 
boys wearing baseball caps, and the 
Germans are there, too, and the 
English and the Norwegians and 
the Dutch. The jets that whisk in 
a day half a town's population half- 
way around the globe to once 
isolated centers of folklore have not 
spared Pamplona. 

Yet there is a spirit of San Fermín 
too hardy to succumb to sight- 
seers. ‘This,’ as one visitor recently 
summed it up, “is the last innocent 
fiesta in the world." When the 
rocket explodes and the pipes begin 
their shrill call, it is impossible to 
doubt that the dancing young men 
would not alter their fiesta by as 
much as one snap of the fingers if 
every jet were grounded and every 
incoming bus stalled. By the time 
the last pipe has fallen silent and 
the last group of dancers has finally 
forsaken the streets for bed, the 
visitor who has traveled to Pamplona 
for his vacation will be planning 
a vacation to recuperate — before 
planning the following year’s vaca- 
tion as one of the loyal band which 
returns to the big party for San 
Fermin. 
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Gaiety and excitement—find them at 
the Astor! Ideally located next door 
to leading Broadway theatres . . . steps 
from New York's famed department 
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close to all terminals and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


750 delightful air-conditioned rooms 
with free TV ... and a courteous multi- 
lingual staff to serve you—more rea- 
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Uors? 
Ours? 


Orso? 
or Bar? 


Which word is Swiss for "bear"? They 
all are - and you hear them all at the 
famous Bear Pit of Berne. The Swiss 
language is really 4 languages — Ro- 
mansch, French, Italian and German. 
All Switzerland is divided into 4 parts 
geographicallyandculturally,too. 
Samplethem all with the new Swiss 
“4 Languages, 4 Cultures" tour. Cost 
—leaving when you like and traveling 
with oneother person—is just $217.60 
for 14 days including hotels, most 
meals, all transportation within Switz- 
erland. Ask your travel agent to show 
you the 12-tour folder. 
Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 W. 
49 St., New York 20, and 661 Market 
St., San Francisco. 


they shall have music 





HI-FI FROM THE GERMANS 


By HERBERT 


A tew months ago a record came 
out devoted to the inimitably French 
songs of that most thoroughly French 
composer, Claude Debussy. It was 
sung in French by a leading French 
baritone, Gérard Souzay. Nothing 
in music could have been more con- 
vincingly or triumphantly Gallic. 
But it was a record conceived and 
produced in Germany, and its label 
bore the defiant and incongruous 
title Lieder von Claude Debussy. 

How this might have affected 
Debussy, who signed himself ‘‘mu- 
sicien francais’ and never called a 
chanson a Lied in his life, is a question 
one can only speculate on. But the 
record epitomizes the story of Ger- 
many’s leading record producer, the 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, 
which is making a massive effort to 
invade the American classical record 
market but is reluctant to drop an 
umlaut while doing so. 

In its campaign for a larger share 
of record sales in this country, DGG 
has formed an alliance with MGM 
Records, which has long flour- 
ished in the popular field. Although 
MGM is a movie company sub- 
sidiary, its history in classical record- 
ing has been neither negligible nor 
undistinguished. For a number of 
years it turned out a line of imagina- 
tive and sometimes esoteric releases 
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devoted particularly to contempo- 
rary music, and won considerable 
critical acclaim. But the succes 
d'estime was not matched by a succes 
de fisc, and the line was dropped in 
1958. Some of those old MGM re- 
leases, such as Douglas Moore's 
opera The Ballad of Baby Doe, were of 
such interest that they are now being 
re-pressed in limited quantities for 
shops specializing in the connoisseur 
market. 

But what MGM really wanted 
was a high-quality and comprehen- 
sive classical department; and DGG, 
just severing a ten-year connection 
with Decca Records in New York, 
was ready to provide it. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, MGM has taken over 
the handling and distribution of all 
DGG records in the United States, 
importing the discs from Germany 
but packaging them in heavy and 
handsome envelopes printed in this 
country. ‘‘We’re retaining the fa- 
miliar DGG yellow-and-blue insig- 
nia on the packages," explains Leo 
Kepler, the director of MGM's 
classical division, ‘‘but we're trying 
to give the envelopes more of an 
American look, and to bring the 
editorial matter, such as the jacket 
notes, more in line with American 
practices." 

For the moment there continues to 


be something of a linguistic dichot- 
omy between DGG’s jackets and la- 
bels. For example, its superb new 
release of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto No. 1 played by Sviatoslav 
Richter has a jacket that carries all 
the pertinent information in English 
but a label that informs the listener 
he is about to hear Peter **Tschai- 
kowsky's" Konzert für Klavier und 
Orchester .Nr. 1 b-moll op. 23 as played 
by **Svjatoslav" Richter, klavier, with 
the Wiener Symphoniker; Dirigent: 
Herbert von Karajan. Even this 
represents something of an improve- 
ment; in its pre- MGM days DGG 
put out a recording that was desig- 
nated on both its jacket and its label 
as Schwanensee-Suite; Dornróschen-Suite. 
It took a little effort to discover the 
English titles of the Swan Lake and 
Sleeping Beauty suites. 

This insistence upon the use of 
Muttersprache probably contributes 
an exotic aura to DGG records; 
since they are priced at one dollar 
more than customary list figures, it is 
perhaps not surprising to find em- 
phasis placed upon their status as 
"imports" which have undergone 
inspection and sealing overseas. For 
a time DGG records came in plastic 
casings almost as tight as sausage 
skins, absolutely impenetrable to all 
but the most determined and strong- 
fingered customer. One of MGM’: 
most useful improvements has been 
to devise a detachable strip, permit- 
ting ready access to the record itself. 

Although DGG's recording ac- 
tivities naturally center in Germany, 
where its home orchestra is the 
Berlin Philharmonic, they extend 
with increasing frequency into other 
countries as well. The Leningrad 
Philharmonic, the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic, the Czech Philharmonic 
(*“Tschechische Philharmonie" is the 
jacket designation), the Lamourew 
Orchestra of Paris, and La Scal: 
Opera of Milan are among the per 
forming units recorded by DGG 
One of its most delightful product 
is a light-fingered and Italianat 
Rossini Barber of Seville recorded i1 
Munich by an all-Italian cast di 
rected by Bruno Bartoletti. DGC 
has also turned out a fine Don Carlo 
and Marriage of Figaro, as well a 
Carl Orff’s Antigonae and highlight 
from Paul Hindemith’s Mathis de 
Maler. It has had its slipups, toc 
such as a plodding and routine L 
Bohème inexplicably exported to th 
United States in one of the cus 


tomary lavish DGG operatic albums 
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with a libretto printed in parallel 
columns of Italian, German, Eng- 
lish, and French. 

So far, most of the artists on the 
DGG roster are European. But with 
its eyes increasingly on the American 
market, which accounts for so high a 
proportion of world record sales (40 
percent of all Italian opera record- 
ings are sold here, for example), 
=- DGG is likely to be using more and 

more American artists. Its two 
prizes to date have been the conduc- 
tor Lorin Maazel and the mezzo- 
soprano Grace Bumbry, both young 
Americans whose recent activity has 
been centered in Europe. 

Maazel, who at thirty-two is al- 
ready highly regarded among con- 
ductors, is that rare specimen among 
musicians, a Wunderkind who not 
only grew up but matured. He be- 
gan conducting in public at the age 
of eight, and his triumphs in knee 
pants included engagements at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939 and 
at the Lewisohn Stadium summer 
concerts. For nearly a decade he has 
been in Europe, no longer a prodigy 
but more than ever a conductor. A 
series of DGG recordings, including 
a wonderfully light and airy Men- 
delssohn /talian symphony with the 
Berlin Philharmonic, plus success- 
ful appearances in Germany and 
France, brought him back to the 
United States last fall for a schedule 
that included stops at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and Philharmonic Hall. 
His symphonic appearances have 
been better received than his oper- 
atic; critics of the latter have com- 
plained of a rigid, metronomic beat 
that whips up the score but some- 
times gives the singers hardly a 
chance to breathe. However, Maaz- 
el is a conductor of stature, and 
DGG is not the only company bid- 
ding for his future services. 

Grace Bumbry is a 26-year-old 
Negro girl from St. Louis who, like 
many other young American singers, 
went to Europe to learn her trade. 
Two leading, if rather contrasting, 
figures in the entertainment world 
have taken an interest in her — 
Arthur Godfrey, the broadcaster, 
who put her on his show when she 
won a high school singing contest, 
and Sol Hurok, the impresario, who 
has helped guide her career and this 
winter arranged for her formal 
American debut in two Carnegie 
Hall concerts. 

Miss Bumbry gained European 
acclaim by appearing as Carmen 


at the Paris Opéra and as Venus in 
Tannhaüser at the Bayreuth Festival 
of 1961. But many Americans first 
became aware of her bright, rich, 
flexible mezzo voice in two DGG 
releases last fall, one devoted to 
opera, the other to Lieder. Although 
she has studied with Lotte Lehmann, 
Miss Bumbry seems less suited to 
Lieder singing than opera, where 
both the size and range of her voice 
can exercise their full effect, and 
where subtleties of shading are less 
consequential. One of the lesser- 
known arias on her operatic record, 
“O ma lyre immortelle” from Gounod's 
Sappho, displays to the full her ability 
to unloose a soaring outpouring of 
melody. Like those of Maazel, Miss 
Bumbry's recent personal appear- 
ances have shown a performer on the 
threshold of her powers, rather than 
in full command of them. Her re- 
cordings to come will be awaited 
with anticipation. 

Whatever new paths are taken by 
DGG in the future, one of its projects 
is certain to continue unchanged and 
unimpaired. This is the remarkable 
series of records known as the Ar- 
chive Production, by far the most 
complete and comprehensive history 
of sound ever undertaken by any 
record company. As a purely com- 
mercial proposition, the Archive 
Production might have difficulty 
justifying itself, although MGM offi- 
cials say it does manage to pay its 
own way. However, it happens to 
be the pet project of 55-year-old 
Ernest von Siemens, who is head of 
Siemens und Halske AG, the giant 
German electrical combine which 
numbers DGG among its subsid- 
iaries. Herr von Siemens, who is an 
avid music listener and a proficient 
amateur cellist, developed the Ar- 
chive Production himself, establish- 
ing a special ‘‘History of Music 
Division" of DGG. Under these 
scholarly, not to say professorial 
auspices, all music from 700 A.D. to 
1800 was split into a dozen *'research 
periods" for recording purposes — 
Gregorian Chant; Central Middle 
Ages; Early Renaissance; High Ren- 
aissance; Italian Seicento; German 
Baroque Music; Western Europe 
from 1650 to 1800; Italian Sette- 
cento; the Works of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach; George Frederick Handel; 
German  Pre-Classics; Mannheim 
and Vienna. Each of these in turn 
was broken up into subdivisions 
bearing such titles as ‘‘Carillon Mu- 
sic of the Low Countries," ‘‘Orches- 


tral and Chamber Music in Transi- 
tion," and “From the ‘Galant’ to the 
‘Biedermeier.’ " The same methodi- 
cal approach extends to a jumbo- 
size index card accompanying each 
release, which includes practically 
all conceivable data on the pedigree 
of the music and the recording. 

Little attempt is made to popu- 
larize the Archive series, either in 
packaging or annotation; a typical 
jacket note excerpt (about a Bach 
concerto) runs: ** The same is equally 
true of the Larghetto, which also 
demonstrates Bach's striving after 
cyclic unification, as here, too, a 
succession of (3) soli and (2) tutti 
passages are contained within an- 
alagous outer tutti sections." Some 
of the Archive activities seem some- 
what wasteful, being devoted to 
adding new versions to the catalogue 
of such oft-recorded works as Bach's 
Brandenburg Concertos or Handel’s 
Royal Fireworks Music — although, 
of course, an Archive producer 
would undoubtedly claim, just like 
any other record executive worth 
his salt and salary, that his Branden- 
burgs and Fireworks were clearly 
superior to all others. 

Where Archive has the field 
largely to itself, and where it operates 
at its magnificent best, is in its sys- 
tematic recording of the works of 
obscure or neglected masters. So 
far it has issued some two hundred 
releases by such composers as Adam 
de la Halle, Adriano Banchieri, 
Thomas Campion, Nicolas Dalayrac, 
Adam Krieger, Georg Rhaw, Pierre 
Vachon, and Oswald von Wolken- 
stein, not to mention such relatively 
renowned pillars of musical society 
as Gesualdo, Monteverdi, Praetorius, 
Purcell, Schütz, and Vivaldi. Before 
it 1s finished, the Archive series ex- 
pects to enregister the complete 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach, in 
whom its interest is unbounded. 
For example, it has not been content 
to record, as so many others have, 
the Goldberg Variations, which are 
named in honor of a pupil of Bach's 
who died at the age of twenty-nine; 
it has even resuscitated a couple of 
pieces by Goldberg himself, and 
given them their first and only 
recording. 

The Archive Production, like the 
rest of the DGG output, is produced, 
packaged, and sealed in Germany. 
Each outer jacket carries a pair of 
initialed inspection tags, and each 
inner envelope contains a set of sol- 
emn instructions on record care 
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printed, with typical Deutsche 
Grammophon thoroughness, in four 
languages. ‘“‘Lieber Musikfreund!" is 
the salutation of the original Ger- 
man, while the translations bear the 
greetings ‘“‘Dear musiclover," ‘‘Cher 
mélomane," and ‘‘A los aficionados a la 
musica." When he finally penetrates 
past the seals, the coverings, the 
casings, and the warnings, the cus- 
tomer, be he Musikfreund or mélomane, 
cannot help but handle the shiny 
record bearing a blue and silver label 
with circumspection and respect — 
which may be what the professors at 
DGG had in mind all along. 
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Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade 


Eugene Ormandy conducting Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Columbia MS-6365 (stereo) 
and M L-5765 

What is wanted in a recording of 
Scheherazade is lush orchestral play- 
ing, wide-open sound, and a full- 
blown romantic approach. ‘These 
are supplied in overflowing measure 
by Ormandy and his Philadelphians, 
who seem to hold the modern-day 
American patent on music of this 
sort. ‘The solo violin of concert- 
master Anshel Brusilow has been 
practically thrust into the mouth of 
the microphone, but this is part of 
the overall abundance. Heaven 
knows how many times Scheherazade 
has been recorded before; may it 
now become equally aware that no 
further attempts are needed for 
quite a while. 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B 
Minor, **Pathetique" 

Otto Klemberer conducting Philharmonia 
Orchestra; Angel S-35787 (stereo) and 
35787 

To find Klemperer conducting the 
Pathetique is a little like finding 
Ulanova dancing at the Folies Ber- 
gére. Nothing could be further re- 
moved from the usual sphere of 
interest of this granitic and uncom- 
promising exponent of Beethoven 
and Brahms at their most monumen- 
tal. But the no-nonsense approach 
of the 77-year-old conductor pays 
surprising dividends in his venture 
into Tchaikovsky, in the form of a 
crisp, clean, and uncongealed pres- 
entation of a score often emotion- 
alized to the point of stickiness. 
Arturo Toscanini performed a simi- 
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lar service for the Pathetique a gen- 
eration ago; Klemperer now brings 
the concept up to date, with stereo to 
make the effect more striking than 
ever. 


Robert Ward: The Crucible 


Emerson Buckley conducting New York 
City Opera Company with Frances Bible 
and Patricia Brooks, sopranos; Eunice 
Alberts and Gloria Wynder, contraltos; 
Norman Kelley and Jack DeLon, tenors; 
Chester Ludgin, baritone; John Macurdy, 
bass; and others; Composers Recordings, 
Inc. 168-SD (stereo) and 168: two records 
The Crucible is an opera about the 
Salem witchcraft trials. Its libretto, 
by Bernard Stambler, is based on 
Arthur Miller’s Broadway play of a 
decade ago. Its music, by the Ohio- 
born, 46-year-old composer Robert 
Ward, is technically assured, dra- 
matically taut, and lyrically elo- 
quent. Audiences which have heard 
the work at New York’s enterprising 
second opera house, the City Center, 
have liked it, and the critics have 
welcomed it. Last year it won the 
Pulitzer Prize and a New York 
Music Critics Circle citation, and 
now it has been recorded intact. If 
anything, the recording strengthens 
the impression left by the opera- 
house performance: The Crucible is a 
work of substance and importance, 
with a freely flowing musical score 
that gives new depth and impact to 
the drama of a sex-ridden girl spread- 
ing false accusations in a frenzied 
and fearful community. Ward’s mu- 
sic is not stamped with any partic- 
ular originality or individuality of 
style, but it establishes a mood of 
time and place through the use of 
hymnlike tunes, and it builds dra- 
matic suspense through musical pat- 
terns that are straightforward, terse, 
and melodic. The soaring lyrical 
peroration by John Proctor, the bari- 
tone hero, as he is led off to execution 
indicates that Mr. Ward is even in 
possession of that ancient and all 
but forgotten secret of the operatic 
craft — the ability to write an aria. 
The performance of the work, which 
is almost two hours long, is impecca- 
ble, with a City Center cast possessed 
not only of strong and flexible voices, 
but of a mastery of dramatic nuance 
and, for the most part, of clear and 
distinct English. 


Fritz Kreisler in Immortal Perform- 
ances 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist, with Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianist; Geraldine Farrar, 
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soprano; John McCormack, tenor; Efrem 
Kiımbalist, violinist; and Hugo Kreisler, 
cellist; RCA Victor LM-6099 (mon- 
aural): two records 

What a wonderful adventure in mu- 
sical nostalgia this album of re- 
releases is! The incomparable Fritz 
Kreisler, who died in 1962 at the age 
of eighty-six, is its central figure; but 
Sergei Rachmaninoff is represented 
with almost equal prominence, and 
the contributions of Farrar and Mc- 
Cormack, while more fleeting, are 
no less affecting. Farrar sings Ne- 
vin's Mighty Lak’ a Rose" and 
""Connais-tu le Pays? from Thomas’s 
Mignon, while McCormack is heard 
in the Berceuse from Godard’s Jocelyn 
and two Rachmaninoff songs — all 
with obbligatos by Kreisler, and all 
with the artistry that endows even a 
trifle with memorable qualities. But 
it is the Kreisler-Rachmaninoff play- 
ing of three violin-piano sonatas — 
Grieg's in C Minor, Opus 45; Schu- 
bert’s in A Major, Opus 162, and 
Beethoven's in G Major, Opus 30, 
No. 3 — that represents a summit in 
duo performance not often achieved 
since. Nor should one overlook the 
oldest among these ancient musical 
glories — a 1915 recording of Bach's 
Concerto for Two Violins in D 
Minor, with Kreisler and Efrem 
Zimbalist weaving a practically 
seamless “‘solo” line to the accom- 
paniment of a string quartet. 


The Stories of Kafka 

Lotte Lenva, reader; Caedmon TC-1114 
More than one commentator on 
Franz Kafka has observed the con- 
trast between the lucid simplicity 
of his language and the nightmarish 
symbolism of his thought. Both ele- 
ments are brought strikingly home 
by Lotte Lenya in these spellbinding 
readings of seven Kafka stories — 
one long and six short. It is A 
Hunger Artist, an extended and grisly 
tale of an emaciated sideshow per- 
former whose stock-in-trade is to 
starve himself before a crowd, which 
carries the greatest dramatic power 
and most pervasive sense of tragedy. 
The other stories, perhaps because 
of their brevity, develop less suspense 
and mood, except for A Fratricide, a 
swift and sharp depiction of a street 
murder. Lotte Lenya, the widow of 
Kurt Weill and the heroine of his 
1 hreepenny Opera, reads these strange 
stories in faintly accented but im- 
peccably clear English, making them 
seem not only grotesque and painful 
but also human and haunting. 
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Weeks 


THE ATLANTIC 


a is the time of year when, during my boyhood 
in New Jersey, you could come down with any- 
thing — chicken pox, measles, whooping cough, 
croup, or an earache; these stalked us as the winter 
ran its course. ‘“‘As the days get longer the cold 
grows stronger," and though we were fortified 
with daily doses of cod-liver oil, we were probably 
more vulnerable then than at any time since 
summer. Doctor Jim Green, our family doctor, 
who had brought me and my five brothers and 
sisters into the world, was in heavy demand; so, 
except for emergency, we were cared for with 
household remedies applied by Mother with the 
advice of Mr. Parsons, the druggist. 

For earache, that sudden frightening pain, the 
worse because it came at night, she used hot goose 
grease, drop by drop, or a peeled and heated 
onion, hot as you could stand it and just small 
enough to fit the cavity. (I have heard of those 
who used pickerel oil, but who had it and how it 
was procured, I never knew.) For croup or a cold 
that settled in the chest, heat was again essential, 
and it was rubbed into you with camphorated oil— 
boy, how that burned! — or mustard plaster, or 
lard and turpentine, all of these unguents being 
kept in place by a strip of flannel. The lard and 
turpentine mixture was warmed in a hot plate and 
afterward kept out in the laundry; it was bad luck 
to throw it away — if you did, someone else in the 
household would get sick. 

In the early stages of a sore throat, when our 
sniffing and barking were getting on Mother's 
nerves, she would spoon into us Brown’s cough 
mixture or Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Both were 
tasty in a day when most medicines were hard to 
stomach. 

Whooping cough was a mixed blessing, depend- 
ing, of course, on how bad a case you had. It 
meant that you would be quarantined (no school!) 
for seven weeks and you would be expected to 
swallow quarts of Hive Syrup to keep you from 
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whooping. I spent my quarantine with my grand- 
father and favorite aunt, and enjoyed it. 

Tonsillitis, on the other hand, was a nag, and 
the cure for it humiliating. They tied a wet wash- 
rag around your throat, and to keep it from slip- 
ping, wrapped it around with one of Mother’s old 
black stockings. 

Burns, incurred when you were making fudge or 
otherwise fooling around the kitchen range, were 
salved by an application of linseed oil and lime- 
water. For an upset stomach, there were several 
remedies, and since no allowance was made for 
allergies and you were supposed to eat whatever 
was set before you, I suffered frequently from what 
was called heartburn. Fried tomatoes, fried 
onions, cucumbers would set me burping in no 
time, and at the sound I would be sent upstairs to 
eat some charcoal tablets. If that didn’t work, 
then a tablespoonful of rhubarb and soda, and if I 
was still irrepressible, this would be followed by a 
tall glass of baking soda and steaming water. For 
hiccups you simply stole up behind the victim 
and dropped a fifty-cent piece inside his or her 
shirt. The shock was supposed to cure. 

Chicken pox, like mumps and chapped hands, 
you just suffered until nature did the mending. 
For fever, sweet spirits of niter diluted in water, 
or, if it was bad, an alcohol rub and, oh, the relief 
of witch hazel on a cool cloth on cheeks or temple. 
As long as there was snow on the ground, chapped 
hands would be scarred and the skin broken by 
nightfall. The trouble, of course, was with our 
mittens, which got soaked in our snowball fights, 
soaked when we coasted, and caked with snow 
when we hitched up our Flexible Flyers to the 
rear end of delivery wagons. Good-natured drivers 
would tow us all through our part of town; those 
who weren’t would crack their whips at us until 
we let go. Allen Church, my most daring cousin, 
hitched his sled to a Hahn’s delivery wagon and 
got towed all the way to Newark, where, when 
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night fell, one of his father’s friends found him and 
brought him — and sled — home. 

With the March thaw came lassitude, and as the 
stronger sunlight filtered through the window I 
remember how we used to stretch and yawn. 
Spring was coming, and we were almost home 
free. We had heard of country cousins whose 
mother tied around their necks little bags of 
asafetida, which stank like onions and old clothes; 
if you could stand that smell, I guess you could 
stand anything. But we had our own form of 
grueling, and we knew we were in for it when on a 
bright Saturday afternoon Mother would suddenly 
exclaim, ‘‘Come, children. Time for spring house- 
cleaning. A clean house is better than a bad 
tenant." We always hoped she might forget, but 
she never did. That night, before we undressed, 
each of us would be made to swallow a tablespoon- 
. ful of castor oil. We could take it in a tumbler 
mixed with orange juice, the orange juice in the 
top layer and the oil underneath, or choke it down 
in a desperate gulp with eyes shut tight. Either 
way, it marked the end of winter. 


LUDENDORFF’S LAST GAMBLE 


1918 — THE LAST ACT, by BARRIE Pitr (Norton, 
$5.95), invites comparison with Barbara W. 
Tuchman's splendid chronicle The Guns of August. 
Mrs. Tuchman has the more spectacular material, 
Mr. Pitt the more desperate. In the summer of 
1914 the nations rode off to war with a pride, 
confidence, and color they were never to have 
again: the uhlans carried their steel-tipped lances; 
the Cossacks were a nightmare threatening Prus- 
sia; and the Czar's armies, the least equipped and 
most naive, maintained their staff work with wire- 
less messages anyone could intercept. Mrs. Tuch- 
man is the better portraitist; she has more bizarre 
and choleric types to work with, and her skill in 
characterization contributes much to the readabil- 
ity of her book. Finally, her account of von 
Moltke's remorseless advance through Belgium 
and toward Paris, so unstoppable until Gallieni and 
“Papa” Joffre turned the right flank on the Marne, 
is an example of the classic military reverse, a 
miracle of recovery in which the dazed leadership 
of Sir John French and the always late B.E.F. 
played a disappointing part. 

In 7978, the Germans are again advancing, this 
time under the more capable direction of General 
Ludendorff; after an incredible barrage, a gap 
miles wide has been opened between the British 
and French armies, and up the roads toward 
Amiens come the German infantry, packs on their 
backs, virtually unopposed. But this time the 
defenders' roles are reversed: it is the British who 
bear the brunt; the French, bled white and muti- 


nous in some divisions, were capable of holding 
but had lost their élan. Thus, Mr. Pitt is as much 
a proponent for the British Army as Mrs. Tuchman 
is for the French. He was born in 1918, that great 
turning point which he writes about, and as the son 
of an officer in the Royal Navy he naturally sym- 
pathizes with the British. Mr. Pitt's prose is con- 
cise and lucid; his narrative is focused on the 
troop movements, the fighting conditions — excel- 
lent in the description of the muddy, drowning 
stalemate — and the intricate chain of decisions. 
Personalities come through by inference: he prefers 
Douglas Haig to Pétain, and both to Foch, whose 
ability he consistently underestimates. Yet it 
was Foch’s duty as Supreme Commander to close 
that door before Amiens, and this he did at the 
critical moment by throwing in his shock troops — 
the Australians, the Foreign Legion, and the 
Moroccans. In this assault the German spearpoint 
was tempted beyond endurance; having fought its 
way through the wasted country, it entered villages 
with wine cellars, food, and booty — and the 
drinking began. Here, as later, Pitt quotes the 
German staff officer Rudolf Binding to good 
effect. 


A PRIVATE LINE IN BUCKS COUNTY 


In AREA CODE 215 (Atheneum, $5.75) WALTER 
TELLER records his appreciative, highly person- 
alized journal of the bucolic life in one of the most 
jealously guarded and beautiful counties in the 
East. Mr. Teller is part naturalist, part historian. 
His entries follow the course of the year and are 
written with an unhurried curiosity which adds to 
the fun. I like him best when he is talking about 
the old-timers: Albert Large, the hermit who for 
three decades holed up in Wolf Rocks; Edward 
Hicks, the painter of primitives who become a 
Quaker convert; Joseph Pickett, another self- 
taught artist; and Dr. ‘‘Ralcy”’ Bell, “knight of the 
loyal heart," as it says on his epitaph, who had a 
way with the ladies and who accidentally knocked 
himself off with a shotgun trap he had set up be- 
side his front door. “In gentle-appearing valleys 
strange happenings occur," says Mr. Teller, and 
indeed they do. I enjoy the perception with which 
he watches the birds and the changing moods of 
the weather, and his savagery at a cocktail party, 
but I am a little less taken with his somewhat 
mushy love affair of Ernest and Lucia. 


SCORCHED SURVIVAL 


Ep warp WEISMILLER published his first volume 
of poems, The Deer Come Down, shortly before the 
Second World War. During the war he was one of 
the few marine officers to serve in Europe, and in 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY 


John Updike 


“The most gifted writer 


of his generation” ” 


THE CENTAUR 





i. Updike's THe CENTAUR 
will be read by anyone who cares 
for serious writing today. Already 
recognized for his lavish gifts of 
style, his narrative inventiveness, 
and his astonishing insights into 
the nature of his fellow human be- 
ings, Mr. Updike tells here the 
story of a schoolteacher father 
and his high-school student son 
during three winter days in Penn- 
sylvania in 1947. 





Threaded through the incidents 
and accidents of contemporary 
American small town life is the 
ancient myth of Chiron, the noblest 
centaur, who gave his life in atone- 
ment for his son. Time shifts within 
these pages and life flashes past, 
but caught in the clear, clean artis- 
try of a major writer is a pro- 
foundly moving illumination of 
one of man’s most baffling and 
most tender relationships: that of a 
son to his father. THE CENTAUR 1s 
a beautifully wrought work, rich 
with subtle, unexpected delights 
for the discriminating reader. 
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John Updike 


TWO NOVELS 


THE POORHOUSE 


FAIR 


“Mr. Updike writes with 
the tongue of angels and 
sees with the eye of a bird.” 
—Washington Post. $3.50 





RABBIT, RUN 


“L'un des maîtres du 
nouvel age du roman 
américain." — JACQUES 
CABAU, L'Express. $4.00 





COLLECTIONS OF 
STORIES 


THE SAME 
DOOR 


“Brilliant revelations of 
character through small 
incidents." — RICHARD 
WATTS, JR. New York Post. 

$3.75 








PIGEON 
FEATHERS 


“The most gifted young 
writer in America.... One 
awaits his next novel as a 
child awaits Christmas 
morning." — STANLEY 
EDGAR HYMAN, The New 
Leader. $4.00 


*New York Times 
Book Review 
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At all bookstores 


HARPER & ROW, Publishers 










THE BRUTAL FRIENDSHIP: Mussolini, Hitler and 
the Fall of Italian Fascism by F. W. Deakin is “a master- 
piece. ... It fascinated me from the first chapter to the last." 
— WILLIAM L. SHIRER. “The excitement never lags.... A 
major contribution to our understanding of the Second 
World War." — WALTER MILLIS, History Book Club. $10.95 


In FREEDOM IN THE WESTERN WORLD, Herbert 
J. Muller achieves a brilliant synthesis of the major devel- 
opments that have affected Western civilization from the 
dark ages to the dawn of democracy. “A remarkable book, 
fully as remarkable as Freedom in the Ancient World ... 
I applaud his judgment of values... his mellifluous style, 
his power of generalization." — Morris BISHOP. Illus. $8.50 


WASHINGTON WIFE, Journal of Ellen Maury Slayden 
from 1897-1919, is a delicious discovery — the frank, witty 
account of capital life by a Congressman’s lady from Texas. 
“Memoir writing at its very best. ... A Cavalcade of Wash- 
ington."— DEAN ACHESON. “Witty and wise, rueful and at 
the same time ruthless."— CLEVELAND Amory. Introduc- 
tion by WALTER Prescott WEBB. Illustrated. $6.95 


J. B. Priestley’s MARGIN. RELEASED: A Writer's 
Reminiscences and Reflections is “fresh, honest and con- 
vincing."— HowARD Mumrorp Jones. “These are what 
Berenson used to call ‘life-enhancing’ memories.” 

— GILBERT HIGHET. Illustrated. ` $4.95 


FACE OF NORTH AMERICA: The Natural History of 
a Continent by Peter Farb takes us on a journey of dis- 
covery from the north woods to the Florida Keys and west 
to the Pacific. “There is far more in this book than facts: 
there are beautiful imaginative descriptions worthy of its 
magnificent subject." — GILBERT HIGHET. The March Book- 
of-the- Month Club selection. Illustrated. $6.50 
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“The mood is one of entertainment,” Storm Jameson | 
says of her new novel A MONTH SOON GOES. Light ; 
or serious, Miss Jameson is always a superb storyteller. This 
polished comedy of a celebrated diseuse, and the men and 
women in her orbit, is more than diverting — it is supremely 
discerning. $3.95 


THE SMALL MINE by Menna Gallie is “a hearten- 
ing pleasure . . . beautifully written. Not only first-class but 
its emphasis on real people who love, work, suffer, and still 
keep struggling on, makes it a gift to readers in these times 
of negation in so much current fiction." 

— Mary ELLEN CHASE. $3.95 


Joyce Cary’s AISSA SAVED is one of his great African 
novels: a swift and violent story of a young Nigerian girl 
whose conversion to Christianity leads to desperate conflict 
with the ju-ju gods. $3.95 


THE DEATH OF THE ORANGE TREES by Claire 
Nicolas is “a beautiful picture of a sensitive, artistic fam- 
ily who try vainly but gallantly to preserve their ivory tower 
in the jungle of suburbia."— Louis AUCHINCLOSS. $3.95 


Ie ere 


The Harper Prize Novel, THE SAND PEBBLES by 

Richard McKenna is the story of a U. S. Navy man, his M e mmm mas 
ship and his girl, engulfed in the tidal wave of China’s 1926 
revolution. “Extraordinary. . . . An. Asian For Whom the 
Bell Tolls.’ — Christian Science Monitor. “A thundering 
story."— N. Y. Times. 5th Large Printing. 579 pages. $5.95 
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At all bookstores 


refli7 HARPER & ROW, Publishers 


Cherbourg after the invasion he was involved in 
counterespionage which opened up the seamy side 
of the Occupation and laid the foundation for 
his novel, THE SERPENT SLEEPING (Putnam, $4.95). 

The story is set in Cherbourg in the summer of 
1944, when the women who collaborated were still 
being shaved and spat on, and when there was 
suspicion among the natives, which rubbed off on 
the Americans, as to which of the returnees were 
innocent and which guilty. Weismiller tells his 
story through the understanding of young Lieu- 
tenant Phillips, sensitive and with little training 
for a nasty job, who tries to thread an honest course 
through the web of vindictive rumor and deceit. 
He believes in the innocence of Thérése Bouliard, 
a girl whom his superior officer has every reason 
for wanting to convict — and thereby hangs the 
tale. The handicap of this story is inherent in the 
material, for counterespionage is a small hard cord 
of truth leading through an indefinite maze, and it 
takes persistence on the part of the reader to follow 
this plot to the end. 


The famous foreign correspondents Bill Shirer, 
Ed Murrow, and Raymond Gram Swing, who 
warned us of the approach of the Second World 
War, were followed by a second wave of action 
writers, Dick Tregaskis, Ernie Pyle, and John 
Hersey, and by young novelists who had been in 
action, like John Horne Burns, Tom Heggen, and 
James Jones. The young writer who was the 
longest exposed was Jonn Hersey. He experi- 
enced the night fighting on Guadalcanal, lived 
with the American GIs in Italy and with the heavy 
bombers of the Eighth Air Force, saw the gas 
chambers, studied the crushed ghetto of Warsaw, 
reported with enormous patience and compassion 
the dazed aftermath of Hiroshima. It would be 
quite wonderful if a writer of Hersey’s quality, 
after witnessing these many faces of death, could 
find any theme worth writing about save man’s 
desperate struggle for survival. 

In his new book, HERE TO stay (Knopf, $5.00), 
Mr. Hersey has brought together eight of his prose 
pieces, each of them a heroic adventure in sur- 
vival. The lead piece, Over the Mad River,” 
tells how a little old lady outlived the hurricane 
and flood in Winsted, Connecticut; and the 
second is of a family’s flight from Hungary after 
the revolt of 1956. The war pieces include “A 
Short Talk with Erlanger," an almost unbear- 
able diagnosis of an American soldier who has lost 
the use of one leg; John F. Kennedy’s inexhaustible 
tenacity shepherding the crew of PT boat 109, and 
the long, brilliant description of Hiroshima, com- 
missioned by the New Yorker and in itself a classic. 
Charged with sympathy, vivid and terrible in 
detail, this is eyewitness writing of a high order. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





This year is the centennial of the Emancipation 
Proclamation; to mark the occasion James BALD- 
WIN, in THE FIRE NEXT TIME (Dial, $3.50), has 
written a proclamation of his own, a manifesto 
on the Negro question so eloquent in its passion 
and so scorching in its candor that it is bound 
to unsettle any readers who might be satisfied 
about the progress we have made in race relations. 

Such progress is real, no doubt; but in the 
century since Lincoln it has moved at a snail’s 
pace. Mr. Baldwin is no sociological bookkeeper 
totting up a balance sheet of rights gained against 
rights still in abeyance. As a novelist and a writer 
of uncommon talent, he plunges to the human 
heart of the matter: the fact, quite simply, that 
any Negro now born in the United States enters 
a world that belongs to the whites, and that, in 
consequence, the Negro is branded from the start 
with the mark of inferiority. To Mr. Baldwin this 
situation is humanly intolerable, and his anger 
and resentment, which are just, know no bounds. 

Indeed, for most of this book he leaves the im- 
pression that the wounds of past and present injus- 
tice rankle too deeply ever to be healed, and that 
this republic, forever divided between whites and 
blacks, must always stand as a house divided 
against itself. Yet, when he visited the Black 
Muslims, who want an independent Negro nation 
within the United States, he found that, though 
he shared the feelings of this group, he could not 
believe in their ideas. He was still bound to the 
white world and a few people within it whom he 
could call friend. So he concludes, surprisingly 
enough, with a hope for a reconciliation, but he 
is under no illusion that this will be easy. The 
Negro will have to forgive, which is always hard, 
but the white will have to do something harder 
still: he will have to search painfully his own soul 
and find out what he wanted to vilify in himself 
when he chose to look down on the Negro. 


WAR AND REVOLUTION 


"The world on the verge of its catastrophe was 
very brilliant," wrote Winston Churchill of the 


years before World War I. **Empires 
crowned with princes and poten- 
tates rose majestically on every side.”’ 
In THE FALL OF THE DYNASTIES 
(Doubleday, $6.50), an account of 
the collapse of Europe’s royal houses 
from 1905 to 1922, EpwoNDp TAYLOR 
agrees, but only partly, with this 
bit of Churchillian nostalgia. Be- 
neath all the pomp and circumstance 
there were undercurrents of misery 
and unrest that were later to gather 
head in the tides of war and revolu- 
tion, and inundate the old dynasties. 

Before 1914 social legislation was 
very meager. Homeless masses of 
people camped in the parks or slept 
in shifts in furnished rooms. It has 
been estimated that, in a glittering 
capital like Vienna, a third of the 
children born were illegitimate. 

And as for the princely personages 
themselves, what emerges from Mr. 
Taylor's narrative is less the impres- 
sion of regal grandeur than of tragic 
mediocrity in the face of the his- 
torical crises with which they were 
confronted. Francis I of Austria was 
a doddering old man presiding over 
a patchwork empire. The Russian 
Czar was an inept little man, a 
puppet in the hands of a hysterical 
and power-crazy Czarina. The Sul- 
tan of Turkey, scion of the once 
powerful Osmanlis, was a ravaged 
and impotent captive of his own 
harem. And the Kaiser himself, 
who publicly affected the mask of 
imperial warlord and Teutonic beast 
of prey, was in his private life only 
a dull and stuffy German pater- 
familias with very limited capacities 
of imagination. Only the British 
royal family had ties with its own 
people. The other European dynas- 
ties, having outlived their usefulness, 
were like dead leaves ready to be 
blown away by the winds of revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Taylor has woven all these 
stories into a unified and superbly 
readable chronicle. He writes with 
unobtrusive elegance and the pro- 
fessional reporter’s sharp eye for 
significant detail. He has a grand 
theme, and his performance lives up 
to it. The First World War was 
the pivotal event of our century, 
from which all subsequent upheavals 
and conflicts issued. All of us who 
survive, Mr. Taylor concludes, have 
been scarred, at least emotionally, 
by it. 


Like Mr. Taylor, HANNAH ARENDT 
believes that war and revolution 

















New books from 
Simon and Schuster 


Coming March 18: SYBILLE BEDFORD’S 
first work of fiction since A Legacy. The 
thousands who have been waiting since 
1957 for a new novel by Mrs. Bedford 
need be told only one thing, the title: 
A Favourite of the Gods. $4.50 





Penguins, bear cubs, bob cats and dozens of 
other wild animals who made friends with man 
are the heroes of SONG OF WILD LAUGHTER, 
the new book written, and with photographs, 
by Jack Couffer, who made the brilliant Walt 
Disney wildlife films. Just out. $5 


THE MOONFLOWER VINE, Jetta Carleton’s 
wonderful and beautiful first novel about a 
Missouri family is winning the hearts of read- 
ers across the country. For good reason. It is 
a novel that makes you feel glad to be alive. 
3rd printing. $4.95 





CONOR CRUISE O'BRIEN tells the full story 
behind his resignation from the UN over Ka- 
tanga—and gives his explosively frank opinions 
on the action by Hammarskjold, the U.S., Brit- 
ain and Belgium—in his angry, eloquent book, 
To Katanga and Back. March 15. $5.95 






"Full of suspense, you cannot put 
it down," says William L. Shirer of ge 
Richard M. Watt's DARE CALL IT TREASON, fust 
published, the first book to tell the long-suppressed 
story of the French Army mutinies of 1917. $5.95 


LOUISE FIELD COOPER’S novels are admired 
. here and in England; her stories regularly 
' delight readers of The New Yorker. Her new 
& novel, The Windfall Child is her finest and 
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A publishing house is known 
by the company it keeps 
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A glorious, exciting, 
wonderful book by 
a very unusual woman— 
‘ake the critics’ word for it 





by MARGARET E. 
MURIE 


of The memoir of a grand adven- 
‘ture on the Alaskan frontier as a 
child and, subsequently, as trail 
mate, explorer and student of 
Alaska’s Arctic wilderness with 
her distinguished biologist hus- 
band. 


OF “This is a book filled with happi- 
ness and love, with warmth and 
gentleness. But that is only part 
of its power. Mrs. Murie bestows 
upon us a true sense of the wilder- 
ness in all its fullness, inspiration, 
and importance.” 

— Chicago Tribune 


“A wonderful book” 
— Boston Herald 


jx “One of the very finest stories of 
Alaska that has yet appeared — 
a glorious, gorgeous book. These 
pages are filled with reading to 
feed your mind, and it will make 
your heart leap with the chal- 
lenge of high adventure.” 
— Christian Herald 


D: "Mrs. Murie, I suppose, intended 
to write a book about the beauty 
of the Alaskan wilderness, and 
she did. But actually in her book 
Alaska is merely the exciting 
backdrop for one of the loveliest 
love stories I have read in many 
years," — Lewis GANNETT 


Illustrated by Oravs J. Murie 
with a map by 
RAFAEL PaLacios 
At better bookstores * $5.95 


ALFRED -A:KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


are the central facts of our time. 
But while war may become obsolete 
through nuclear terror, revolution 
seems likely to persist as the order 
of the day, and those who understand 
revolution may well be the masters 
of the future. ON REVOLUTION (Vi- 
king, $6.00) is a remarkable study of 
two classic models of revolution — 
the American and French — as a 
possible key to this future. 

On the face of it, there is a curious 
irony in the fate of these revolutions 
for posterity. The American Revo- 
lution produced political stability 
and was brought to completion un- 
der the direction of the men who 
started it. The French Revolution, 
on the other hand, gave way to 
terror, chaos, and dictatorship, and 
ended by devouring its own children. 
Yet, the latter was to serve as model 
for the Russian and Chinese revolu- 
tions, and apparently for the con- 
tinuing revolutions of the emerging 
nations... “The sad. truth- Dr. 
Arendt sums up, ‘‘is that the French 
Revolution, which ended in disaster, 
has made world history, while the 
American Revolution, so trium- 
phantly successful, has remained an 
event of little more than local im- 
portance.”’ 

What accounts for the difference 
in these two revolutions? America 
found itself in the privileged position 
of launching a revolution without 
any great mass poverty. (European 
visitors to the Colonies in the eigh- 
teenth century were amazed not to 
find hordes of beggars in the streets.) 
The decisive difference in the French 
situation is symbolized by the fall of 
the Bastille, when the oppressed 
masses of Paris suddenly swarm upon 
the stage of history for the first time. 
A revolution that turns to curing 
mass misery becomes social rather 
than political in its preoccupations, 
and it can even lose altogether the 
sense of politics as an affair of checks 
and balances and the legal safe- 
guards for individual liberty. In 
the name of compassion it can 
become self-righteously cruel and 
dictatorial. ‘‘Out of pity, out of love 
for humanity, be inhuman!’ the 
Parisian Commune counseled the 
members of the National Conven- 
tion, and it could just as well have 
been addressing the leaders of the 
Russian and Chinese revolutions. 

No schematic summary can do 
justice to the richness of detail and 
insight to be found in this book. Dr. 
Arendts mind has always seemed 
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A CRIME OF HONOR 


By Giovanni Arpino 
Author of The Novice 


Dr. Castiglia, a provincial aristo- 
crat in southern Italy, marries a 
girl much younger than himself 
and beneath his station. On his 
wedding night he discovers she is 
not a virgin. The consequences are 
horrendous. Yet his lawyer can 
say, with apparent sincerity: “You 
meted out justice, didn’t you? It’s 
a whole world, ours. And you con- 
firm it. You defend it. I wasn't un- 
der your bed, but if I had been I 
swear to you that I wouldn't have 
lifted a finger to stop you." 
Arpino evokes the whole dark 
and uncompromising psychology 
of southern Italy, where the ven- 
detta, the blood tie, and a man's 
personal honor are not just words 
but matters of total commitment 
and remorseless retribution. $4.00 


PRIVATE SHAW AND 
PUBLIC SHAW 


A dual portrait of Lawrence 
of Arabia and G. B. S. 


By Stanley Weintraub 


In 1922, it would have been hard 
to find two more celebrated men 
in England than George Bernard 
Shaw and T. E. Lawrence —*Law- 
rence of Arabia" as he was then 
still known. One casual afternoon 
in March they met, and for the 
next thirteen years, when Law- 
rence — presumably to escape be- 
ing famous — changed his name 
to Shaw, they maintained (with 
Mrs. Shaw as a third partner) one 
of the most unusual friendships in 
literary history. 

What Professor Weintraub, edi- 
tor of The Shaw Review, has done, 
for the first time, is trace the prog- 
ress and texture of this extraor- 
dinary friendship, drawing upon 
much hitherto unpublished corres- 
pondence. /llustrated. $5.00 


George 
Braztller we 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3 
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to me something of an eighth won- 
der; an erudite and disciplined 
thinker, she still retains the ebullient 
intuition of a woman able always to 
come at things from a fresh and 
unusual angle. This is a study to 
which the thoughtful reader can re- 
turn again and again for both intel- 
lectual delight and profit. 


UNHAPPY FUNNYMEN 


Laughter, observed the philos- 
opher Bergson, is like spray rising 
playfully to the surface of the ocean; 
but when we come too close to it 
we may find that, like spray, it has 
a bitter and salty taste. Perhaps no 
more apt cases in point for the tradi- 
tion of the sad clown can be cited 
than our own American humorists 
Mark Twain and Ring Lardner — 
the former in old age, the latter 
throughout the whole of his brief 
and mordant life. 

The pieces in Marx ‘Twatn’s 
LETTERS FROM THE EARTH (Harper 
& Row, $5.95) were edited by the 
late Bernard De Voto as early as 
1939, but publication was forbidden 
by the author’s daughter, Clara 
Clemens. By her own lights, of 
course, she was being perfectly con- 
sistent; these late papers and sketches 
are so bitter and uncompromisingly 
misanthropic in spirit that they 
would have been an outrage to the 
genteel tradition represented by the 
author’s wife and daughter. Mark 
Twain was not one of those old men 
who, in the words of Dylan Thomas, 
**go gentle into that good night"; he 
preferred to rage like a wounded but 
still unconquered lion. It is a hor- 
rible thing, he had once declared, to 
be a “professional funny man." 

Yet, with all his cantankerousness, 
what magnificent bite and vigor he 
still retains in his pen! ‘‘Letters from 
the Earth," the title piece, purports 
to be written by Satan himself to the 
archangels Gabriel and Michael 
about the follies of the human race 
on this tiny and unimportant planet. 
In “Papers of the Adam Family," 
Mark Twain audaciously writes as 
our first parent, giving his own hair- 
raising, unorthodox interpretation 
of events in Eden and afterward. 
Wherever he turned, Mark Twain 
was struck by human absurdity and 
pretense: in preposterous books of 
etiquette, French civilization (which 
he allows to be just about equal to 
that of the Comanches), in the im- 
possibly artificial style of his old 


“In school, in life, nothing succeeds 
like success... with words" 





Only the new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
puts you and your family 
in command of today's English! 


NJ nar do you and your children do when 
you read or hear a word you don't 
understand? A new word like “megalo- 
politan," for example. 

You don't want to skip over it. Nor guess 
at the meaning. So you try to look it up. But 
too often it isn't there because it's a new 
word — one of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of new words born in recent years. 

"|t isn't there!" Before you hear these 
frustrating words again in your home, get 
a copy of the great new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary. And put yourself and 
your family in command of today’s English. 

The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
brings you 100,000 new words and mean- 
ings — 450,000 entries.. It answers more 
questions about your everyday language — 
and the language of science, industry, and 
the professions — than any other diction- 
ary. Or reference work. 

To assure full understanding and educated 
use of words, it also brings you 200,000 
helpful usage examples from such sources 
as Shakespeare, the Bible, Churchill, and 
Robert Frost. 


The trusted word authority 
for you and your family 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged is 
recognized as the final word authority by 
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the United States Government Printing 
Office, by federal and state courts of law. 
New YorK TIMEs: It is the closest we can 
get in America to the Voice of Authority. 


For your family, this exciting, informative 
word authority will be an ever-ready source 
of confidence in understanding and using 
today’s English in business, study, and social 
situations. Today, buy a copy at your depart- 
ment, book, or stationery store. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don’t confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with cut-rate 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the 
trusted Merriam-Webster trademark to 
avoid inferior substitutes. 

Colorful new 16-page hooklet — free. Just mail coupon. 


i 
| eG. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 206, | 
| SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS | 
| l'd like to know more about our changing lan- | 
| guage and your exciting new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged. Please send me a free copy of l 
| your new booklet, “Hold the English language — | 
| in your two hands.” i 
| 
| 
| 
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Chosen by 


the author 


Selected 
| Writings of | 
BUE 
CAPOTE | 


This collection brings together in 
one volume a rich sampling of 
many of the enduring works of 
fiction and nonfiction that have 
stamped Truman Capote as an 
incomparable storyteller and 
reporter. 









With an introduction by 
MARK SCHORER 


460 pages, $5.95 
MA now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE 









4T" BIG PRINTING 
The infuriating 
book that exposes 
. the nonsense 

| behind the dangerous 
| American mania for 
! psychological testing 
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Paris 


By MARTIN L. GROSS 


“Mr. Gross has exposed their racket 
in a book which could hardly be 
bettered.''—C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


$4.95, now at your bookstore 
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chopping block Fenimore Cooper. If 
nothing human was alien to him, 
nothing human seemed to please 
him; yet he never attempted to play 
any Olympian role, and he included 
himself, too, in that damned human 
race," for whose absurdities, one 
feels, he never ceased to feel af- 
fection. 


THE RING LARDNER READER, edited 
by Maxwell Geismar (Scribner’s, 
$7.50), contains no hitherto unpub- 
lished writings, but it is put together 
in such a way that it sheds a new 
light upon a writer whose reputation 
appears to be steadily on the in- 
crease. It is, first of all, much more 
inclusive than any previous Lardner 
collection. Mr. Geismar has taken 
selections from those two much- 
neglected works Gullible’s Travels 
and The Big Town — only the most 
extreme Lardner addicts would want 
them whole — and wedged them 
unobtrusively, according to subject 
matter, among the short stories. 
Finally, he has arranged all the selec- 
tions under a number of categories — 
"Provincial Life," “On the Make,” 
"Success Story, U.S.A.” — so that 
what emerges from all this material 
is a renewed impression of Lardner 
not merely as a funnyman but as an 
extremely accurate social historian 
of American life in the teens and 
twenties. 

This historical picture, to be sure, 
is not a pleasant one. Lardner’s 
characters, as Mencken noted, for 
the most part resemble so many 
broken-down Model T Fords. Lard- 
ner dealt with the same America as 
Booth Tarkington, but he chose to 
daub in all the shadows that had 
been left out of Tarkington's idyllic 
portrait. 

Though Mr. Geismar does bring 
out, as has never quite been done 
before, Lardner’s power and scope 
as a social historian, the sheer bulk 
of this collection serves to intensify 
one’s feeling of the grim and un- 
relieved monotony of the Lardnerian 
vision of things. This deadpan hu- 
mor, fired at point-blank range, un- 
erringly hits its target between the 
eyes; but the targets themselves — 
boobs, boors, heels, and respectable 
cheats — become in the end an ap- 
pallingly tiresome lot. Though Mark 
Twain may have been bitter in his 
later years, in his early life he had 
known the exhilarating freedom of 
life on the Mississippi, and in a book 
like Huckleberry Finn he had been a 
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When Tolstoy and Zola 


were Nouvelle Vague 

There was a time when Tolstoy 
and Zola, Balzac and Strind- 
berg were revolutionaries — 
whose anti-romantic realism 
provoked a fascinating diver- 
sity of reactions. Authors and 
critics of the period speak for 
themselves in 


Documents 
of Modern 
Literary 


Realism 
By George J. Becker 


$8.50 at all bookstores 
Princeton University Press Ei 


Princeton, New Jersey 
























For Only $3 You Can 
Try The 


National Observer 
for 13 Weeks 


to satisfy your news needs 
and cultural interests 


Here’s a way to see for yourself, at small 
cost, how The National Observer tells 
you all about world-wide events and 
important cultural developments so in- 
terestingly and concisely once a week 
that you get new pleasure out of keep- 
ing up with what’s going on. This makes 
your life so much richer. 

A trial subscription—13 weeks for only 
$3 — brings you news of national and 
world affairs, science and art, health, 
social trends, TV, movies, theater, mu- 
sic, books, fashions, cooking, sports. All 
in never more than 32 newspaper-size 
pages—with plenty of good pictures. 

Order your 13-week trial subscription 
to The National Observer now for only 
$3. Just mail coupon below. 


The National Observer 3AM3 
1015 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me The National 
Observer for the next 13 weeks for $3. 


[] Check enclosed C] Send bill 
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true poet touched by the Muse. 
Nothing like this ever happened to 
Ring Lardner. 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY 


Writers, according to the classic 
dictum of Juvenal, are a high-strung 
and irritable lot, and they tend to 
be most quarrelsome of all where 
other writers are concerned. It is 
a remarkable feat when two of the 
tribe can maintain a mutual adula- 
tion of each other unbroken over 
the years, and well-nigh incredible 
when these two happen to be such 
prickly individualists as Lawrence 
Durrell and Henry Miller. Yet, 
believe it or not, LAWRENCE DURRELL 
AND HENRY MILLER: A PRIVATE COR- 
RESPONDENCE, edited by Professor 
George Wickes (Dutton, $6.95), 
spreads before us just such a love 
feast of admiration and friendship 
over a span of thirty years. Only 
once does Durrell confess himself 
very disappointed by Miller’s writing 
(the book is Sexus), and he wonders 
whether Miller may not have gone 
to seed since leaving Europe and 
settling among the California beat- 
niks. But this harsh verdict is modi- 
fied in a later letter. 

The letters make very lively read- 
ing, and they clarify many of the 
ideas and literary values of the 
two authors during the difficult 
years when they were without very 
much public recognition. Yet it is 
a rather impersonal exchange, in the 
sense that it lacks those homely and 
nonliterary details that are often the 
special charm of letters written with- 
out any intention of publication. 
This may be because the two knew 
each other for many years only by 
correspondence, and they tend to 
address each other as literary minds 
rather than as real, flesh-and-blood 
persons. 

The exchange began in the early 
1930s with a fan letter from Durrell 
on the Tropic of Cancer. (He was 
then twenty-three, unpublished and 
unknown; Miller, forty-three, had 
been published but was little 
known.) The Tropic, writes Durrell, 
is the great book for our time; and 
Miller, with a detachment that 
transcends egotism, calmly replies 
that this is exactly what he himself 
would say of the book if he were not 
its author. He suspects that Durrell 
may be a writer too, and asks to see 
a manuscript; in due course he 
receives a copy of The Black Book, 
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NR's new readers (nearly 
everybody who's any- 
body) increased NR’s cir- 
culation more than 30% 
in '62. Join them now! 


Newsweek reports: “Just 
how much influence The 
New Republic exerts on 
government policy is im- 
possible to assess, of 
course. But its subscrip- 
tion list reads like a who’s 
who in government. In 
addition to the President, 
its readers include UN 
Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son, Presidential Assist- 
ants Theodore Sorensen 
and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall and Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville 
Freeman. And its contrib- 
utors are every bit as 
impressive.” ' 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 
dU Mew. 


Now in The New Republic, you have new 
writers like Murray Kempton, one of NR's 
bristling new editors who joins Gilbert A. 
Harrison, Christopher Jencks, Raymond 
Aron, Terence Prittie, Louis J. Halle. 


Now in The New Republic, you have à 
weekly comment on the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the world-at-large that is 
candid without being cranky. Case in 
point: T.R.B.'s full-page, inside-cover 
column from Washington—the outspoken 
report that even alerts Congress to what's 
behind the scenes. 


Now in The New Republic, you have the 


‘most adult movie reviews in America by 


Stanley Kauffmann. 


Now in The New Republic, you have 
Robert Brustein's astute drama criticism 
—in the tradition of Stark Young and Eric 
Bentley. You'll clip B. H. Haggin's record 
reviews; find out what Paul Goodman 
thinks is good and bad about TV; appre- 
ciate intelligent book reviews by John 
Wain, Irving Howe, Gerald W. Johnson 
and John Updike. 


Now in The New Republic, you see the 
not-always-gentle satire of Mauldin, 
Feiffer and Robert Osborn. They're part 
of The New Republic's handsome new 
design. 


Now, if you've been wondering how the 
president's program is likely to fare in 
Congress; what's to become of the Congo; 
why U.S. policy in Viet Nam won't work; 
whether disarmament is a lost cause; 
where the Cuban exiles go from here; 
what's in store for Nehru, Goldwater or 
Rockefeller, U Thant, Hoffa or Freeman, 
DeGaulle, Khrushchev or you—then 


Now is the time for you to look at the new 
New Republic. Just one dollar will bring 
you £hirteen big issues! 


£7 ONLY $1.00 ( four quarters or a dollar bill) brings 
$ you 13 big issues (regular newsstand cost: $4.55) 


ees CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY mm mm me me me me me 


i TO: THE NEW REPUBLIC, 1244 Nineteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. | 


| Please add my name to the 
growing list of informed 

i people who subscribe to The 
New Republic. I enclose $1 
for the next 13 issues since 

| I understand that the extra 

{ expense of billing me would 
make this bargain offer 
impossible. 


CITY 


NAME 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ADDRESS 
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The Peripatetic 
Advertiser 


For the season of 
serious reading, 
three books that 
please the critics. 
Two by men of 
public affairs writing about their 
political philosophy, the one a 
member of the British Cabinet dur- 
ing the heartbreak hours of the 
"thirties, the other a historian of 
the Washington scene in that same 
age of Roosevelt, 


Facing the Dictators, The Mem- 
oirs of Anthony Eden, Lord Avon. 
"The author has told the story with 
dispassionate clarity. From the rec- 
ord of those fateful years he 
emerges as Europe’s most prescient 
and effective spokesman for free- 
dom, restoring him to his true stat- 
ure for his countrymen and for 
the world. It is a great and tragic 
story . . . . Quite apart from its 
value as a historical record, the 
book is a firsthand report of the 
dictators in their hours of power. 
All this Eden tells superbly.” Drew 
Middleton, The New York Times 


The Politics of , f 
Hope by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. 
“He is not only 
the most persua- 
sive advocate of the liberal politics 
of hope; he is also its soundest, 
sharpest, most tough-minded critic. 
As if this were not enough, he is 
one of our ranking wits and one 
of our most engaging stylists." 
Richard H. Rovere 


And the third, The Practical 
Cogitator, edited by Charles P. 
Curtis, Jr., and Ferris Greenslet, 
is a book that began to take shape 
at the end of the ’thirties, a book 
compiled for the time immediately 
to come, a time of war, a time for 
thinking. An anthology of writing 
in all ages on the great themes of 
life, it is the product of a superb 
collaboration;  unsparing in its 
challenge to the reader, it has sold 
some hundred thousand copies 
since 1944. The third edition is 
enriched with new material se- 
lected to provoke thought about the 
new crisis of the mind in the atom 
age. Two writers say of it: “The 
most companionable book I’ve ever 
spent time with." Walter Edmonds 
“The Practical Cogitator is as gor- 
geous as ever. I could not do with- 
out it. The sight of it on the shelf, 
the feel of the little volume in the 
hand is reassuring. There is no 
book like this one. 
This third edition 
is better than 
ever." Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 








Houghton Mifflin Company 





and now it is his turn to exclaim 
that, by God, Durrell too is a 
“stinking genius." And that about 
sets the tone from there on. 

Yet for all this unbuttoned praise 
of each other, the letters demean 
neither man. In this very private 
exchange they remain men of sta- 
ture, and their correspondence is in 
fact a moving testament to the dedi- 
cated literary life as each has prac- 
ticed it. 


AUTUMN LOVE 


When the Japanese take over 
Western forms of art they never 
quite abandon their own native 
style and sensibility. At first glance 
there might seem to be a certain 
naiveté about AFTER THE BANQUET 
by Yukio Misuima (Knopf, $4.00), 
as if the author, in writing a novel, 
were imitating an alien idiom. But 
this initial reaction (as in our first 
exposure to Japanese films) quickly 
vanishes; the apparent naiveté turns 
into a style all its own, direct yet 
allusive, poetic without being gush- 
ing, and we realize that the author 
has accomplished the amazing feat 
of making his novel entirely success- 
ful by Western standards and yet 
never losing contact with his own 
great tradition of Japanese poetry. 
This is Mr. Mishima’s third novel 
to appear in English, and it seems 
to me that it establishes him as an 
outstanding writer, not only of Japan 
but of the world. He is fortunate, 
too, in his translator, Donald Keene, 
who has outdone himself in turning 
the original into felicitous English. 

Kazu, a middle-aged woman who 
believes that love has long since 
been put out of her life, is pro- 
prietress of a highly successful res- 
taurant in Tokyo that is much 
frequented by retired diplomats and 
politicians. One of the latter is 
Noguchi, a slightly threadbare but 
haughty aristocrat. Kazu, on the 
other hand, is a woman of the 


people who harbors a very romantic | 


heart beneath the veneer of a suc- 
cessful professional woman. The op- 
posites attract each other, fall in 
love, and get married. But the 
austere moralism of Noguchi, high- 
minded but hypocritical, grinds ro- 
mance into dust. When he attempts 
a comeback in politics, Kazu throws 
herself into the campaign; but her 
methods in going directly to the 
people scandalize her husband, and 
the marriage breaks up. 
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Harrison 
Salisbury on “the 
special magic” 
of VOICES IN 
THE SNOW 


“This is the story of Russia’s writers, 
artists and poets — young and old — 
who constitute what might be called 
the New Wave in Soviet art and 
letters. Yet, this book is much, much 
more, It must be read and perceived 
to be felt fully. It has. a quicksilver 
sensitivity, a quality of nostalgia and 
a warm excitement which creates 
‘an enchantment of a rare kind.” 


VOICES IN THE SNOW - 


By OLGA ANDREYEV CARLISLE 
Illustrated. $4.95, 

now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUS i 
457 Madison Avenue \ 
New York 22, N. Y. 4— 












SPIRIT-PRINCIPLE, written as a 123 page private 
manual is now available to the public. SPIRIT- 
PRINCIPLE may be of interest if there is dissatisfaction 
with known theologies, philosophies, organizations. 
Purchase should be only after appraisal. Price $3.75. 
Upon request we place consignment stocks in book- 
stores—all transportation charges paid. THE 
ADAC CO. P.O. box 3190, San Francisco 19, 
California. 





You name it —we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif. 





You do a world of good by 
sending $1 Food Crusade 
packages to. hungry people 
through CARE, New York 16. 


The plot is slight; the novel tri- “FASCINATING’- says NEWSWEEK 


umphs as a character study of a 
couple past their prime caught in the 
toils of a hopeless marriage. In 
Kazu, particularly, Mr. Mishima 
has caught the pathos of the middle- 
aged woman fluttering in love with 
the impulsiveness and abandon of 
a young girl as we have not had it 
in fiction since the best of Colette. 


etc pao a T Autobiography of a Yogi 


In the usual thriller we find respite | | BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 

for a few moments from the cares “These pages reveal, with incomparable strength and clarity, a fasci- 
of the world in the company of the nating life, a personality of unheard-of greatness. The author under- 
superhuman hero, master of judo takes the unique task of instructing the Western reader in the practi- 
and assorted mayhem, as he outwits cal application of yoga, setting the example in his own life. In these 
spies and casually seduces beautiful smn i ie s ee mental and a ee sare 

; ; „that he can conquer all material obsta- 
women. However, 1n THE LIGHT OF cles by inward strength. We must credit this Autobiography with the 
DAY (Knopf, $3.95), Eric AMBLER power to bring about a spiritual revolution.”—“Schleswig-Holsteinische 
proves conclusively that the formula Tagespost," daily newspaper of Germany. $4.00 
can be turned around and yet pro- 

LEO: OTHER BOOKS BY PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA 


vide just as good an escape. Taking : 
an altogether unattractive and dis- Whispers from Eternity The Master Said 


reputable protagonist, Mr. Ambler | | A book of prayers. “Destined to Wit and wisdom of a modern 
plunges him into a maelstrom of rank with the world's greatest ^ world teacher. Practical advice 
: : ‘ 4 spiritual classics."—Dr. B.J. Dey, in solving and dissolving daily 
international intrigue, and before Bombay: Thdid $3.00 ^ problems. $2.50 
long we are hanging on with bated t 


breath. When the story is good, we 
can identify with the mouse as well 
as the lion — perhaps even better, 
for we are able to release some of our 
own less desirable qualities. 

The unheroic hero is Arthur Ab- 
del Simpson, son of a British officer 
and an Egyptian mother; and Mr. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 












Ambler, with a delightfully sardonic On its 2nd Anniversary pt un 
irony toward his own countrymen, Sheila B f ; FR LE 
leaves it a moot point whether the eila Burnford's 5 À ; 
shady streak in this character comes international [m 1: 
by way of paternal or maternal an- ee TT 
cestry. A short exposure to an Eng- SUCCESS Ayai o 
lish public school, which is supposed Se oo 
to foster character, has in fact en- THE INCREDIBLE p 2 iud 
couraged Arthur in all the wiles of E oth 2 
the petty sneak. Hired under rather pos 
eua circumstances to drive a J OURNEY la att 3 
Lincoln Continental from Athens to wins new honors s ennt 3 P 
Istanbul, Arthur runs afoul of Turk- i 

ish customs. Thence begins a chain 

of improbable adventures in the posse only two years ago, Sheila Burnford's story of three 
course of which he becomes simul- runaway pets in the Canadian wilds has won its place as a top 
tancously an arm of Turkish counter- best seller in the United States, England and Canada. Sales of the 
intelligence and a confederate of original U. S. edition alone have passed 100,000. Now Tue 
international thieves. INCREDIBLE JOURNEY has been translated into seven languages and 


Arthur always does the wrong 


: Walt Disney is producing i j i i 
thing; but somehow the mouse, ney is producing it as a major motion picture. 


hurled into these dangerous waters, The second anniversary of THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY is marked 
splashes around e floats. P o: by a new honor, the Aurianne Award, presented by the American 
does he keep several jumps ahead o Library Association for the best book which “develops humane 


Turkish intelligence; he also is able 
to outwit the thieves. In the end he 


has turned out just as effective an At all bookstores * $3.75 * Illustrated by Carl Burger 
agent as any James Bond — and a 


good deal more human and likable. ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN * Boston 
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attitudes toward animal life." 
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Choosing the right reli- 
gion is a difficult and con- 
fusing problem. 

And millions of people, 
while professing belief in 
God, choose no church at 
all. 

This “neutral” attitude 
is not, however, a good 
answer to the question for Le» 
any person who wants to be honest 
with himself. If you are among these 
uncertain ones, it is not a good solution 
for you when you stop to consider that 
the eternal destiny of your soul may 
depend upon your choice. And for any- 
one raising a family, the decision is a 
matter of special concern. 

If you should decide to seek the an- 
swer, we hope that you will ask your- 
self this one question “Why am I not a 
Catholic?” 

First of all, the answer to this ques- 
tion will reveal, almost certainly, that 
your ancestors were Catholics — that 
your forefathers worshiped in the his- 
toric Church just as your Catholic 
friends and neighbors all around you 
are still worshiping today. 

It may be difficult for you to trace 
your “family tree” back far enough to 
discover when or why your forebears 
ceased to follow the historic Faith. It 
may have been in eras of oppression, 
when imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and even death were among 
the penalties for holding true to the 
Faith. Possibly it happened during the 
sixteenth-century revolt against the 
Church. Or it might have been due to 
a marriage outside the Church, to a lack 
of religious interest, or even to some 
disagreement which you would in- 
stantly recognize as trivial. 


SUPREME 


This Was THE FAITH 
OF OUR FATHERS 







Perhaps your answer to 
all this will be that you 
don’t care what your ances- 
tors were...that you can 
choose your own religion, 
or do without one. But 
will this answer stand the 
test of your own common 
sense? We know that 
Christ did establish a 
Church to proclaim His teaching to all 
men—including you. We know that 
He commanded us to “hear the Church.” 
We know that He promised His Church 
would endure to the end of time. And 
we know that the Catholic Church is 
that same Church existing through the 
centuries since the days of the Apostles. 

A highly interesting pamphlet which 
will help you to see the imperative 
need for religion in your personal and 
family life...and help you to decide 
whether to reject or follow the Cath- 
olic Faith—The Faith of our Fathers— 
will be sent you immediately. And no- 
body will call on you. Write today for 
Pamphlet No. B-33. 


Free — Mail Coupon Today 


| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 3473 South Grand, St. Louis 18, Missouri 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
"This Was The Faith Of Our Fathers'' 
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BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


WILLIAM ABRAHAMS’ new novel, 
CHILDREN OF CAPRICORN (Random 
House, $3.95), is a story of two young 
people dominated by their family 
history, and of how one escapes from 
this prison and the other does not. 
The period (the nineteen thirties) 
and the place (western Massachu- 
setts) are described with exceptional 
sharpness and fidelity. The tone of 
the family, overridden by a formid- 
able matriarch and intimidated by 
the glory of a literary ancestor, is 
consistent, sourly amusing, altogether 
right even to the subtly aroused 
suspicion that grandfather was really 
a lousy poet. If the book has a 
defect, it is the same one that afflicts 
Wickford Point. Mr. Abrahams has 
been truthful about a particular re- 
gion and a particular type of New 
England family, and neither region 
nor family conforms to the generally 
accepted idea of New England. It is 
possible that only the local aborig- 
ines are equipped to appreciate this 
intelligent and accomplished novel. 

THE NOVELS OF A. C. SWINBURNE 
(Farrar, Straus, $6.50) are, it turns 
out, two: Loves Cross Currents and 
Lesbia Brandon. Neither is now likely 
to alter the course of English litera- 
ture, and both suggest that if Swin- 
burne had stuck to prose with more 
persistence, or taken it more seri- 
ously, he might have become an 
important novelist. But Watts-Dun- 
ton, that worthy bear leader, was 
not amused, and Swinburne the 
novelist remains more a beguiling 
possibility than an accomplished 
fact. Edmund Wilson’s introduction 
to these novels says everything that 
needs to be said about them with a 
fine blend of grace and scholarship. 

A peculiar anthology of Ameri- 
Cana, THE WAYFARING STRANGER’S 
NOTEBOOK (Bobbs-Merrill, $4.95), 
is a jumble of fact, legend, quotation, 
and opinion compiled by Burt Ives. 
It is useless to wonder where Mr. 
Ives picked up his material, which 
ranges from Jefferson’s letters on 
Indian wars to moldy comic epi- 
taphs, or to brood about how much 
he may simply have invented. The 
book is held together and justified by 
Mr. Ivess humor and enthusiasm. 
He provides no bibliography, at- 


{ 


tributing everything to an uncle, Dr. 
Sam Icle Ivanhoe, who is clearly 
fictional. Nobody, unfortunately, 
could have a name like that in fact. 

The new translation of THE TORAH 
(The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, $5.00) is the work of a 
committee of scholars, undertaken 
largely because recent advances in 
Near Eastern archaeology, both bib- 
lical and secular, have made the 
older English version inadequate in 
some respects. The result is impres- 
sive. The committee has achieved 
a style which is dignified without 
stiffening into formality and easy 
without drifting into colloquialism. 
There are no antique echoes and no 
unnerving modernisms. It is, in the 
best sense, classic prose and should 
stand for a long time, unless the 
archaeologists dig up too much 
history. 

Jonn TOLAND’S THE DILLINGER DAYS 
(Random House, $5.95)'is a fast, 
unreflective history of the era of 
bloody bank robberies. It seems like 
a tale from another century now, and 
in a way it is, for Dillinger and his 
trigger-happy kind were the last of 
the James boys rather than precur- 
sors of the elegant masqueraders 
that cleaned out Brink's. As a stylist, 
Mr. Toland is undistinguished, but 
the uproar of his material will proba- 
bly console any reader with the faint- 
est interest in the mechanics of stick- 
ing up a bank. 

OF STREETS AND STARS (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.50) by Aran Marcus 
was originally published in Cali- 
fornia in a limited edition. It is now 
available on a normal basis, as it 
should be, for the writing is notably 
lively and original. Set in Holly- 
wood, the novel rambles around the 
edges of a film lot without ever get- 
ting seriously mixed up with the 
movie business. Mr. Marcus intro- 
duces a large number of people, all 
different, all convincing, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that their real 
lives have no connection with each 
other or with the means by which 
they earn a living. There have been 
a lot of novels lately about isolation 
and the failure of communication 
between individuals, and too many 
of these books fail to communicate 
anything except the isolation of the 
author. Of Streets and Stars is outside 
this dismal category. Mr. Marcus 
knows his characters and has suc- 
ceeded very well in making a co- 
herent whole of material selected for 
its essential disjointedness. 


Who Will Win? 


The National Book Awards are presented annually for the most dis- 

tinguished books of fiction, of non-fiction, and of poetry written by 

American citizens and published in the U.S. in the preceding year. 

From the hundreds of eligible books published last year, judges for the 

1963 National Book Awards have narrowed their field of choice to the 
following leading contenders: 


FICTION 


PALE FIRE by Vladimir Nabokov Putnam’s 
SHIP OF FOOLS by Katherine Anne Porter  Atlantic-LB 
THE GOLDEN SPUR by Dawn Powell Viking 
MORTE D'URBAN by J. F. Powers Doubleday 
GOING AWAY by Clancy Sigal Houghton Mifflin 
PIGEON FEATHERS by John Updike: Knopf 


Judges: Elizabeth Hardwick, Harry Levin, Gore Vidal 


NON-FICTION 


SILENT SPRING by Rachel Carson Houghton Mifflin 
HENRY JAMES Vols. 2 and 3 by Leon Edel Lippincott 
O'NEILL by Arthur and Barbara Gelb Harper & Row 
CONTEMPORARIES by Alfred Kazin — Atlantic-LB 
THE ROTHSCHILDS by Frederic Morton Atheneum 
CHEKHOV by Ernest J. Simmons  Atlantic-LB 
JOHN ADAMS Vols. 1 and 2 by Page Smith Doubleday 
THE GUNS OF AUGUST by Barbara Tuchman Macmillan 
PATRIOTIC GORE by Edmund Wilson Oxford 


Judges: William L. Laurence, Walter Lord, Harry T. Moore 


POETRY 


FOR LOVE by Robert Creeley Scribner’s 
THE DRAWBRIDGE by Donald F. Drummond Alan Swallow 
IN THE CLEARING by Robert Frost Holt 
THANK YOU AND OTHER POEMS by Kenneth Koch Grove 
THE NEXT ROOM OF THE DREAM by Howard Nemerov Chicago 
ALL MY PRETTY ONES by Anne Sexton Houghton Mifflin 
COLLECTED POEMS by Winfield Townley Scott Macmillan 
TRAVELING THROUGH THE DARK by William Stafford Harper & Row 
PICTURES FROM BRUEGHEL by William Carlos Williams New Directions 


Judges: Rolfe Humphries, Henry Rago, Reed Whittemore 


Prizes, of $1000 to each. winner, are donated by the sponsors, the American 

Book Publishers Council, the American Booksellers Association, and the Book 

Manufacturers Institute. The National Book Awards are administered by the 
National Book Committee, a non-profit educational association. - 





Who will win in '63? 
Watch for the announcement of the winners— 
Tuesday, March 12th 
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Do you know about this unique plan 
to increase your understanding and enjoyment of music? 


Music-Appreciation Albums 


You receive outstanding 12-inch recordings of > 
great music performed by. noted artists and 
orchestras... 


< 


AND 


With them at no extra cost — in place of 
the usual printed program notes— you receive 


"musical program notes" on 10-inch records. 
These are always absorbing commentaries, illus- 
trated with musical passages by a full orchestra, 
to heighten your understanding of the music you 
hear on the performance records. 


dis meal 





AS A DEMONSTRATION...FOR ONLY *Í00 . 
CHOOSE ONE OF THESE DOUBLE-DISC ALBUMS “izet ote 7 bov es few as 3 
Dvorak's New WORLD SYMPHONY 


Leopold Ludwig 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Tchaikovsky's Firth SYMPHONY 
| Sir Malcolm Sargent 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 
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Stravinsky s Schumann's | Berlioz’ sympHonie FANTASTIQUE 
FIREBIRD SUITE FOURTH SYMPHONY | 


George Szell conducting 
(a dual selection on one record) 


Sir Eugene Goossens 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 


Beethoven's riFrH. SYMPHONY 
Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting the Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
of London 


Brabms’ tHirp syMPHONY 
Leopold Stokowski 
conducting the Houston Symphony Orchestra 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORD CLUB, INC. eom VEN by themselves, the superb recordings offered by 
11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ! Music APPRECIATION ALBUMS would be outstanding 
Please send me at once the 12-inch Performance Record I have acquisitions in any musical home. But accompanied by their 
indicated below, together with its 10-inch “Musical Program enlightening “musical program notes", narrated and recorded 
Notes” Record, billing me $1.00 for both (plus small mailing 8 sg Prog [ 

charge), and enroll me in the Music-Appreciation Record Club. by the noted conductor, Thomas Scherman, they become 
I agree to purchase at least three additional Club selections dur- 1 ifvi iti i ings 
ing the next twelve months at the regular members’ prices of uniquely gratifying additions “9 ONF library of ecorang ; 
$5.98 for stereo and $4.98 for regular L.P. I may cancel my mem- This IS a proven and sensible plan that has enriched musical s 
bership at any time thereafter. enjoyment in many thousands of families. 

Indicate by title the Music-Appreciation Album wanted: As an introduction to Music- Appreciation Albums you may M i 


choose any one of the outstanding works described above for 
only $1.00 if you agree to accept at least three additional 
"Ua aie P tee YON WAAN stereophonió ör selections during the next twelve months at the regular mem- 
[Y Eteteo C) regular LP. bers’ prices of $5.98 for stereo and $4.98 for regular L.P. 

Each month a new Music-Appreciation Album is made 

available to you as a subscriber. This selection is always pre- ~ 
ceded by an announcement describing the work and written 
by a noted musical authority such as Deems Taylor. You take 
only those records you are sure you want for your per- 
Fastar Zone manent collection. Mail the coupon today and start your 
family on a wonderful adventure in musical self-education. 
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STILL YOUNG - PLENTY OF GROWTH AHEAD 


At GT&E, we have reason to expect healthy growth. For growth is greatest in the new 
communities beyond the big cities, where there's the space and the spirit for growth. And 
these are the burgeoning areas we serve in 82 states. Communications, too, is just find- 
ing its stride. And, as it advances, GT&E will advance with it As a young company in a 
young industry serving young areas, our potentials have barely begun to be realized. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


730 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK 17 
GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Companies in 32 states * General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories * General Telephone 
& Electronics International * General Telephone Directory Co. * Automatic Electric * Lenkurt Electric * Sylvania Electric Products 











Every two weeks 
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a great President Liner 
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sails from San Francisco to the Orient. 


We're all packed. Including a swimming 
pool, fifty pounds of caviar, 6,144 choice 
steaks and two orchestras. Enough— 
and more—to last one third of the way 
around the world and back. 


En route we stop in Hawaii, AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Japan, Hong Kong and the 


Philippines. You can come 272, tos tnatuts > se 





economy class is also available. Book 
your stateroom now-— aboard the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Cleveland, Wilson or 
Hoover. And start packing 
a few things of your own. 
See your travel agent or 
eus American President Lines. 


along for $1175, first class, round trip; 1 


April 1963, 75 cents 
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Sol. Levenson 


RALPH McGILL 


THE SOUTH HAS MANY FACES - The Atlantic Extra 
HANSON BALDWIN — lampering With the News 


| A.H. RASKIN — Labor’s Welfare State: The New York Electrical Workers 
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DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY - E 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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For you, 

Bell telephones 

are battered, burned, 

Stripped, stretched, 
drenched, wrenched, 


spun, sprung, pressurized, 


electrolyzed, dropped and jolted 


Bell phones just like yours are that we'll fix them promptly at 
thoroughly torture-tested. That’s no extra charge. Does anything Bell Telephone system 
one reason why your phones else your family uses so often 


are so dependable and rarely give you such trouble-free serv- 
need renairs. If thev do. vou know ice—vear after vear after vear? 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION OF JUST ONE OF THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP... 


THIS” BIG’ $32 DICTIONARY For ou$5 


THE TRIAL: You agree to buy three Selections or Alternates during the next year—and with each book you will 
receive a certificate redeemable for another library volume of your choice (see Book-Dividend Plan below) 


SHOWN GREATLY REDUCED 


Actual Size: 8⁄2 x 11 x 31/2 


“The best English Dictionary of its size" 
—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


^k The 2515-page family 
























colloquialisms 


The most economical library- 
building system ever devised: 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested 
T easi membership is to demon- 
strate, by your own actual experi- 
ence, four things highly important 
for every reading family. First, that 
membership in the  Book-of-the- 
Month Club is a certain way to keep 
from missing, through oversight or 
overbusyness, the new books you 
fully intend to read; second, that you 
will pay on the average 20% less for 
those books you want than you 
otherwise would; third, that you will 
have a wide choice—more than 200 
books a year; and fourth, that under 
the Club's new Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, you will be acquiring useful or 
beautiful volumes — and fine high- 
priced sets—for really trifling sums. 


x* HOW CAN IT BE DONE? * 
A fixed proportion of what you pay 
for any book goes into a Book- 
Dividend Fund. As this accumulates, 


edition of the 13-volume 
$300 Oxford English Dictionary 


* This'is the latest edition, reprinted with 
corrections and up-to-date additions 







* The only dictionary of its size that explains not only the 
meanings but also the history of words 


XÆ Includes recent scientific words, as well as modern 


entire editions of valuable books are 
contracted for with publishers, and 
the books themselves are distributed 
among members. Over the past thirty 
years Club members have received— 
through this unique plan—the stag- 
gering total of over $280,000,000 
worth of books (retail value), wholly 
without charge or for a nominal sum. 


* YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE 
OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS * The system 
is simple: with each book you buy 
you receive a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate, which is redeemable when 
accompanied by a nominal sum—in 
most cases only $1.00—for a library 
volume of your own choice. More 
than a hundred different volumes 
are available as Book-Dividends. 


* GOOD SENSE FOR READING 
FAMILIES * Within the next twelve 
months, you are sure to find at least 
three books that you will buy any- 
way—among the Club Selections and 
numerous alternates. Is it not good 
sense to buy them from the Club, in 
this suggested trial? 









A STURDY 
METAL BOOKREST 










SENT FOR $2 EXTRA 


BEGIN YOUR TRIAL WITH ANY BOOK LISTED BELOW ... 
the dictionary will be sent at the same time 





[] TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY 
by JOHN STEINBECK $4.95 
[C] IN THE CLEARING 
by ROBERT FROST $4.00 
[] THE SAND PEBBLES 
by RICHARD MCKENNA 
Price (to members only) $5.50 


[C] FAIL-SAFE 


[] THE FALL OF THE DYNASTIES 
by EDMOND TAYLOR 
Price (to members only) $5.95 


[] MY LIFE IN COURT 
by LOUIS NIZER 


[] SILENT SPRING 
by RACHEL CARSON 
by EUGENE BURDICK and  [] THE THIN RED LINE 

HARVEY WHEELER by JAMES JONES 
Price (to members only) $4.50 [] THE GUNS OF AUGUST 
[] SHIP OF FOOLS by BARBARA W. TUCHMAN 
by KATHERINE ANNE PORTER Illustrated 
Price (to members only) $5.50 Price (to members only) $5.50 


$5.95 


$5.00 


$5.95 






























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-4 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club* 
and send me The Oxford Universal Dictionary (Publisher's retail 
price $32), billing me only $5.f At the same time send me the book 
I have checked above, billing me at the price! indicated. I agree to 
purchase at least two additional monthly Selections—or alternates 
—during the first year I am a member. The pricet will never be 
more than the publisher’s price, and frequently less. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time after buying three Club 
choices. During membership, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate with every Selection—or alternate—I buy. Each certificate 
together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed for 
a Book-Dividend* which I may choose from a wide variety. 

PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two or more books are offered at a 

special combined price, such a purchase is counted as a 

single book in earning Book-Dividend Certificates and in 

fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 
[] CHECK HERE if you also want the metal bookrest, price $2.00? 


+A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


92809600606000000800€90026069$92048232206008800490990900002090000806000€000€0€2€9 


$6€66600080800068€00€09806900096495909909008a20232900096060000009900€0€90000€002006029* 
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Books for Canadian members are usually pricedt 22 
slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 





*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and th Canade 







The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


age year Washington and Moscow both face 
painful problems created by fantastically expen- 
sive military and space programs. Not even the 
United States with its wealth can afford all the 
desirable domestic programs and pay mounting 
defense costs at the same time. Already President 
Kennedy has made fundamental decisions which 
suggest a major change of emphasis on the New 
Frontier. To stimulate the economy, President 
Kennedy has chosen to fight for a tax cut and to 
postpone some of his social programs. 


While it is not clear what new paths Premier 
Khrushchev may take, it is obvious that his 
defense and space programs have seriously slowed 
the growth rate of the Soviet economy. Khru- 
shchev must decide on an order of priority. He 
can have economic growth and impress the world, 
or he can have a space and defense buildup. He 
cannot have both. He cannot direct investments 
into agriculture and housing if the military has 
prior claims on the available funds. 


The President's critics on the left charge that 
he has abandoned many of his earlier economic 
and social goals because of pressures from a con- 
servative Congress. He has replied, in effect, that 
he is concentrating on essentials and on things 
that are possible. ‘‘The Federal budget is hard 
pressed by urgent responsibilities for free world 
defense and by vital tasks at home," the President 
said in his annual Economic Report. He pointed 
out that military, space, and atomic energy 
activities absorb about two-thirds of the trained 
people available for exploring our scientific and 
technical frontiers.” 


The Kremlin worries 


If the burden is great in the United States, 
consider the problem in the Soviet Union. Its 
military expenditures since 1958 have been in- 





on the World Today 


creased by one third. As a result, promised income 
tax cuts were canceled last year, and bread and 
meat prices were increased. Private building 
activity was curtailed. The economic growth 
rate, which increased spectacularly in the fifties, 
has declined as the space and military programs 
have absorbed increasing amounts of investment 
funds, scarce materials, and the attention of 
scientists and other trained men. 


The Soviet people are being denied many of 
life’s necessities. ‘There were riots in some Russian 
cities last year when the higher bread and meat 
prices were announced. ‘The housing shortage 
is still acute and will remain so as long as the 
military machine absorbs so much of the nation’s 
production. Hard-pressed agriculture is denied 
the investment funds needed to provide new 
machinery, buildings, and fertilizers. ' 


It soon becomes apparent to any visitor to the 
Soviet Union that the government could improve 
the welfare of its people if it would concentrate 
on that task and abandon its expansionist ambi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Kremlin has increased its 
military and space budgets, and Khrushchev has 
complained in public about the heavy costs. 


“There is evidence that the increasing military 
burden on the [Soviet] economy has led to debate 
within the Soviet leadership during the last two 
years,” Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
reported. **We can expect that the pressures on 
the Kremlin leadership will be intensified over 
the next few years, as we continue to move forward 
with our own military and space programs and 
as the economic and military strength of the free 
world continues to grow." 


Whatever the pressures on the Soviet leader- 
ship, any prediction regarding its course of action 
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Astrojet is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 
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Every Astrojet Captain has a past. 


Captain Jim Boyd started when the 
flying business was young and wild. 

He was flying a Pitcairn in his 20’s 
(when pilots sent bricks to each other 
to get extra pay for carrying mail). 

And he can tell you about the Stear- 
man that was so loud he used to wake 
up farmers with it when their barns 


were on fire. 

And the Condor that was so slow 
you could make a mistake and it 
would wait for you to correct it. 

He taught the Army to fly the DC-3 
(alias the C-47), and he went on to 
fly DC-6's and 7's and Electras, too. 

It took Jim Boyd 7 million miles to 
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get to the Astrojet. (Which is as far as 
you can go.) 

And every other Astrojet Captain 
we have came up pretty much the 
same way. 

So if experience is what you're 
looking for, we guarantee it with every 
American Airlines flight. | 

all: 





Report on Washington 





would be foolhardy. With all the information at 
the President’s disposal, he is known to believe 
that, while there are opportunities for agreement 
on a number of important issues, there is no 
evidence yet that the Kremlin debate to which 
McNamara referred has been resolved. The 
President doubts that any government which less 
than a year ago embarked on the bold and 
dangerous course of introducing nuclear missiles 
into Cuba has so completely changed its course 
as to be trusted today. 


De Gaulle and Kennedy 


The President must be on his guard even more 
since the shattering news of the French veto of 
Britain’s bid for membership in the European 
Economic Community. No action by an Ameri- 
can ally in years has disturbed Washington so 
much, for it clearly was directed at the United 
States as much as at Britain. The veto meant 
that French President de Gaulle is eager to domi- 
nate the defense arrangements in Europe, even 
though he is incapable of providing an adequate 
defense, and that he is determined eventually 
to bring an end to the American presence on the 
Continent. 


From the beginning, Washington was con- 
vinced that the only gainers from De Gaulle’s 
action were the men in the Kremlin. Officials were 
sure that the hard-line group in Moscow was 
strengthened by De Gaulle’s veto, which con- 
stituted the first really encouraging news the 
Soviet leaders had received since their setback in 
Cuba in October. 


Despite all the warnings from Paris, Washington 
was completely unprepared for De Gaulle's action, 
although it must be said that the President was 
never quite so optimistic as his advisers with 
respect to Britain's chance for gaining member- 
ship in the Common Market. “I think . . . one 
of the greatest problems of the Alliance in 1963 
[is] whether the Alliance will begin to fragment 
into national deterrents which will cost great sums 
of money, and cause political and strategic im- 
balances, or whether it will be possible for us to 
work out some arrangements which will give 
Europe a greater degree and feeling of security," 
the President said at an off-the-record conference 
in December, part of which was released later. 


""There is always the argument in Europe that 
the United States might leave Europe, which is, of 
course, in my opinion, fallacious because the 
United States can never leave Europe. We are 
too much bound together. . . . But, nevertheless, 
there are those who argue that we are going to 
leave Europe, or that this complete control over 
the nuclear weapons gives the United States too 
great a voice in the destiny of Europe. Therefore, 
we are attempting to lessen that feeling of over- 
dependence by this multinational proposal, and 
the root of it is the Nassau agreement. 
Whether it is going to flower or not, we PUSH 
to be able to tell in 1963." 


The President's comment, made in answer to a 
question, showed that he recognized the pos- 
sibilities of fragmentation well before De Gaulle's 
January 14 press conference aroused the Western 
world to the dangers and Moscow to new oppor- 
tunities. Yet the President's often-expressed con- 
cern over the high cost of the American military 
effort in Europe and his often-expressed com- 
plaints that Europe does not carry its full defense 
load tended to weaken the force of his promise that 
the United States would never withdraw volun- 
tarily from Europe. 


This spring Washington is grappling unhappily 
with the whole question of its relations with 
Europe because De Gaulle dramatically brought 
the issue out in the open. In that respect he 
served a constructive purpose. For too long many 
persons in Washington and elsewhere have failed 
to realize that France has not been a full partner 
in the alliance. 


It is because the Kennedy Administration be- 
lieves so profoundly in the necessity of an Atlantic 
alliance that it could never bring itself to believe 
that De Gaulle would act as he did. The Nassau 
pact, the American support of Britain's entry into 
the Common Market, the support of NATO, and 
the stationing of 400,000 American troops in 
Europe form the basis of American policy. And 
that policy rests on the conviction that Europe 
cannot be defended without American power, 
that the defense of the West is indivisible, and 
that the Western industrial countries are inter- 
dependent economically and face a common 
responsibility around the world. 


The issue in Canada 


The Canadian-United States dispute over de- 
fense policy, which brought relations between the 
two countries to the lowest point in years, had its 
origin in an Eisenhower-Diefenbaker agreement 
to use United States nuclear weapons for the 
common defense of North America. It did not 
have its origin in this year's State Department 
blast against the Diefenbaker government for 


The design is thousands of years old. Called “Man,” it 
has evolved reasonably efficient techniques for coping with 
weather, saber-toothed tigers, city traffic, floods and income 
taxes. O But now it faces a problem of a new order of 
magnitude...survival beyond the protective cocoon of the 
earth's environment. In this airless, weightless, radiative 
region, man needs a big assist. Douglas is working to pro- 
vide it. O Douglas scientists are far along in studies of eco- 
logical systems for the maintenance of human life under 


EARTH'S MOST COMPLICATED SYSTEM extra-terrestrial conditions. 


These research areas cover the 

.« . AND HOW DOUGLAS IS ORIENTING IT TO OUTER SPACE varied life and physical 
sciences and engineering systems which are involved. They 

range from psycho physiological analyses to the actual plan- 

ning of the establishment and support of cities on the moon. 
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Development of improved man-machine relationships and ah 
detailed planning of the giant vehicle systems that 






are involved in space exploration are among more 


than 500 research and development PPOPU/ GLAS 


programs now under way at Douglas. 


Can't Hear the Music 


for the Drum 


by 


- Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Allan Trout of Frankfort tells 
about the critic of a small Ken- 
tucky town band who com- 
- plained to its bass drummer— 
- “You don’t make very good 

music!" 
"No," replied the drummer, 
“but I drown out a lot of bad! 


A cover-up can be mighty use- 
- ful when there's little there to 
start with. Ketchup bottles, I’ve 
noticed, are most frequently 
- emptied on the tables of the sor- 
riest cooks. 


And as a distiller of 69 years 
standing, I often wonder if the 
man who spikes his glass with 
all manner of foreign condiment, 
does so for added flavor, or to 
drown out the off-key taste of 

*Ssour-note" whiskey. 


If, when you hold a glass, soci- 
ability is your sole desire, almost 
anything that’ s pourable may 
do. But if you're a man who 
really likes the taste of bourbon, 
you'll want its rich clear flavor 
. to come through with a mini- 

mum of drum accompaniment. 


You'll find OLD. FITZGERALD 
marries comfortably with the 
simplest of mixers. I personally 
like it best with ice and our pure 
Kentucky limestone water from 
which it takes its birth. 


Thus taken, you add to the 
sociability of a friendly glass 
shared with others, the pure en- 
joyment of the drink itself. 


That is why we bottle Orp 
FITZGERALD only at mellow 100 
proof, and always under the 
green Government stamp. As 
such, OLD FITZGERALD is today 
Kentucky’ s One and Only Pre- 
mium Bourbon solely and ex- 
clusively Bottled in Bond. 


We invite you to join an inner 
circle of the Bourbon Elite who 
have discovered our One and 
Only, and find it pleasant to 
share, in moderation, with asso- 
clates and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 


S-15 








Report on Washing ton 


failing to carry out the agreement. 
Having had its say, Washington is 
determined to maintain silence while 
the Canadians fight out the problem 
at the polls in April. But Washing- 
ton, like London, is weary of the 
Diefenbaker regime, which has had 
a genius for annoying both capitals. 


The heavy-handedness of the State 
Department was widely criticized 
in the American press. In Canada, 
the press attacked the State De- 
partment on the timing and tone 
of the statement, but in the main 
said that Washington’s facts were 
correct and Diefenbaker’s arguments 
were wrong. 


Parliament a few days later regis- 
tered its agreement when it over- 
threw the tottering regime. Even 
a part of the Diefenbaker Cabinet 
showed that it agreed: Minister of 
Defense Douglas Harkness, for one, 
resigned with a bitter criticism of his 
chief, and other members resigned 
or made known their displeasure 
over the anti-American tone of the 
Prime Minister's statements. 


From Washington's point of view, 
the crisis began not with the State 
Department statement but with the 
Cuban crisis last October. Washing- 
ton officials suddenly realized that 
there was a serious gap in the de- 
fense network due to Canada's fail- 
ure to put defensive nuclear weapons 
in the Bomarc bases for which Uncle 
Sam had spent about $77 million. 
The Defense Department was con- 
vinced that without nuclear missiles 
Soviet aircraft could wing in over 
the North Pole and reach their tar- 
gets on American soil. 


When Diefenbaker argued in Par- 
liament to the contrary, the Admin- 
istration lost patience and publicly 
disputed the Prime Minister's state- 
ments. Now itis up to the Canadian 
voters to determine how the unfor- 
tunate dispute will be resolved. 


Strikes and the public interest 


Both in the White House and on 
Capitol Hill there is a deep sense of 
uneasiness over the apparently grow- 
ing threat of labor-management dif- 
ficulties. ‘The costly dock strike, 
which took place after the expiration 
of the Taft-Hartley Act provisions, 


and the fear of automation. 


and the prolonged newspaper strikes 
in Cleveland and New York cast 
a gloom over the Capital and raised 
grave questions of public policy. 


What can be done to protect the 
public interest? Any one of a dozen 
newspaper unions has the power 
to stop the presses and deny a city 
its main source of news. ‘The other 
newspaper unions have little power 
to protect themselves or to influence 
the situation either before or after 
a strike begins. 


The New York newspaper strike 
deeply affected Washington because 
it is a newspaper-reading town and 
is crowded with newspapermen from 
all parts of the country and the 
world. The New York papers are 
carefully read in the government 
and in the journalistic community. 
Many of the writers who suffered 
as a result of the printers’ strike are 
well known here. It was like having 
the man next door out of work. 


It is known that the President 
believes that strikes will increase in 
number and bitterness because of 
the growing problem of job security 
Such 
strikes usually are more difficult to 
settle than those involving wage 
issues. Yet the President has made 
no new proposals to Congress to 
deal with the situation. 


Mood of the Capital 


Reappraisals of existing policies 
are always painful. Washington now 
seems to have more than its usual 
share. General de Gaulle forced the 
most far-reaching reappraisal be- 
cause he exposed to full glare the 
amount of disarray in Kennedy’s 
grand design. 


Washington knows that it ought 
to face up to the labor-management 
challenge before it is forced to do so 
on an emergency basis by a serious 
crisis — a crisis it barely avoided 
during the dock strike — yet it has 
not brought itself to act. 


Nevertheless, the Administration 
is now more confident about the 
nation's economic outlook than it 
has been in many months. ‘The 
White House is convinced that its 
tax recommendations have had a 
salutary effect and that after a long 
struggle Congress will approve a 
major bill this year. 


aN COMMITTEE HAS BEEN 





This surprise visitor is about to carry out an important Exchange rule 


Surprise audits: another important example of self- 
regulation by the New York Stock Exchange. 


If you operated a business, would you hire an independent 
accounting firm to come in once a year—unexpectedly, 
without prior notice — and examine your financial affairs? 

Member Firms of the New York Stock Exchange accept 
such surprise audits every year. 

This self-imposed investigation is required by one of the 
Exchange rules for all Member Firms doing business with 
the public. It is an example of the Exchange's policy of self- 
regulation which is designed to maintain a market fair and 
orderly for all. 

The purpose of the audit is to see that the firm's assets 
and liabilities are as stated; and that the firm's financial 
condition measures up to Exchange rules. 


How deep does the auditor dig? 


The auditor starts byexamining the firm's books. He counts 
or gets written confirmation of the stocks and bonds of the 
firm and those held for customers. He verifies the firm's 
bank balance. He requests customers to verify their ac- 


counts as shown on the firm's books. 
The accountant answers an Exchange questionnaire based 
on the audit and files a copy with the Exchange. 


Is the surprise audit the only check? 


No indeed. In addition, Member Firms must answer other 
Exchange financial questionnaires on dates selected by the 
Exchange. It is also Exchange practice to make spot checks 
of each firm's financial records and procedures. 

Discipline for violation of Exchange rules can range from 
simple warning to expelling the firm or any of its personnel 
from the Exchange community. 

Acceptance of such rules typifies the self-regulation of 
Member Firms and illustrates the code of practices which 
has evolved through the 171 years of the New York Stock 
Exchange's history. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 








Miss Vogel needs 23 copies for her art class 
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Mr. Harmond needs 2300 copies for his salesmen 


Copies . . . ideas on paper . . . the universal need 
in man's quest for knowledge. 
Miss Vogel and nine other dedicated teachers at 
Westbrook Elementary School use an A. B. Dick fluid 
duplicator to reproduce drawings, tests, outlines — 
hundreds of written, printed or drawn copies for 
searching eyes to see. 
Mr. Harmond's sales organization uses A. B. Dick 
offset equipment to print bulletins, brochures, enve- 
lopes, direct mail pieces — all kinds of graphic repro- 
ductions which carry the company's message to its 
sales force and customers. 
Where accurate copying on one sheet, or quality 
duplicating on many sheets is needed, A. B. Dick 
Company is helping to advance communications tech- 
nology with its products, its people and its planning. A DICK 
A R Dick Comnanv. 5700 West Touhv Avenue. ® 
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P e the **liberation" of 1954 which ousted the 
pro-Communist regime of Jacobo Arbenz, Guate- 
mala was to have become the showcase of Latin 
America. The United States had been strongly 
criticized throughout Latin America for having 
inspired and financed the overthrow of a “‘progres- 
sive" government, and was apparently conscience- 
stricken. The dollars flowed in, some $173 million 
in eight years (for a population of less than four 
million), nearly half in outright grants. In spite 
of the injection of dollars, the economic situation is 
hardly brilliant; but the present government is at 
least characterized by a staunch anti-Communism 
and a good measure of political liberty, no small 
boon in a country that for most of its 140 years has 
known only dictatorships. 


The President, General Miguel Ydígoras Fuen- 
tes, is the most outspoken anti-Castroite in the 
hemisphere. He loaned training grounds and an 
airstrip for the Bay of Pigs expedition; the Com- 
munist Party is outlawed; and Guatemala has no 
diplomatic relations with any Communist coun- 
try. Although ten years ago the country seemed 
to be moving rapidly into the Communist camp, 
there are, in the opinion of most observers, an 
insignificant number of active Communists today. 
Ydigoras, however, finds the Communist label a 
handy one to pin on his opposition, be it left, right, 
or in between. A shrewd politician, although a 
poor administrator, he has weathered two military 
uprisings in four years, and two months of violent 
street demonstrations, led by students and civic 
groups pressing for his resignation on the grounds 
of corruption. At present he appears to be chiefly 
concerned with riding out the remaining months 
of his term, and, if possible, selecting his successor. 


Arévalo, candidate in exile 


This may prove somewhat difficult. In the re- 
cent municipal elections in the capital, the official 
candidate collected barely a sixth of the votes, and 
the left showed a surprising strength. There are at 
present seven legally constituted parties and half 
a dozen in formation — an ample choice for the 
500,000 voters who will pick a President in No- 
vember. 
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The catalyst in this shifting situation is Juan 
José Arévalo, who has launched his candidacy 
from his exile in Mexico. He has as yet no party of 
his own, but as President from 1945 to 1951, and 
thus at one time the custodian of the high hopes 
engendered by the revolution of 1944, his name 
inspires strong feelings both pro and con. 


The revolution of 1944 was a civic movement 
that went far beyond the usual changing of the 
guard; it was a break with feudalism and dictator- 
ship, Guatemala's first step into a modern society 
of democracy and social progress. The betrayal of 
the revolution by Arbenz, who led it toward Com- 
munism, much as Castro has done in Cuba, and 
the failure of the subsequent governments to 
achieve significant social progress should not 
obscure its importance as a watershed in Guate- 
malan history. 


Arévalo's position in regard to it is dual. On 
the one hand, he is blamed for having paved the 
way for Arbenz, who left few supporters behind. 
(He is at present part of Castro's propaganda 
apparatus and broadcasts regularly from Havana 
with little apparent effect.) Arévalo is also well 
hated by the army for his alleged part in the 1949 
assassination of General Arana, the Commander 
in Chief, who was attempting to restrain Arévalo's 
leftist tendencies. On the other hand, he is fondly 
remembered by the common people. His presi- 
dency coincided with good times for Guatemala; 
there was money in the till, thanks to high post- 
war prices for the country's chief exports. He also 
instituted some reforms — a modest minimum 
wage and the start of a social security system. 


His chief political baggage, however, consisted 
of a violent anti-Americanism. His book The 
Shark and the Sardines, recently republished and 
widely distributed by Castro, apparently without 
his consent, is a virulent rehash of all the anti- 
American propaganda themes. Arévalo now calls 
himself a ‘“‘spiritual socialist" and denies any 
sympathy for Communism or Castro. He has 
gone to some lengths to appear as the champion of 
the Alliance for Progress and as a candidate 


The greatest threats to personal free- 
dom may come from guns and terror 
outside our borders. But there’s also 
a quiet threat within. It is the steady 
expansion of federal government in 
business—and into our daily lives. 


For 30 years this threat has grown. 
Today the federal government owns 
many thousand businesses, from shoe 


Elderly couple turned back into East Berlin by communist guards at Berlin wall. 


FREEDOM IS NOT LOST 
BY GUNS ALONE 


repair shops to rope factories. In the 
field of electricity alone the output 
of federally owned plants has risen 
from less than 1% of the industry's 
total in 1935 to more than 15% to- 
day. And advocates of government- 
in-business press constantly for more. 


They advocate a dangerous course. 
When government owns business, it 


can control both goods and jobs. It 
adds economic powers to its vast po- 
litical powers. When it does that, 
it can tell you where to work and 
live, even what to do or say. Then 
freedom has slipped quietly away. 


A quiet threat can be the deadliest. 
You may not know it’s there until 
too late. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies... serving more than 140,000,000 people across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 
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— who would be acceptable to the 
United States. The most significant 
aspect of this about-face is that he 

should think it politically profitable. 


Economic struggles 


The present political uncertainty 
is compounded by economic diff- 
culties. The treasury is bare, and 
government employees are several 
months behind in their salaries. The 
blame is generally placed on the low 
price of coffee, Guatemala’s chief 
product, since a sliding export tax is 
one of the main sources of revenue. 
Much more basic, however, are an 
antiquated and inefficient tax system 
and a generally incompetent, if not 
corrupt, administration. Guatema- 
lans point with despair to the fact 
that the President of their small 
country receives $20,000 a month, 
tax-free, considerably more than the 
President of the United States. 
Guatemalans also note that the plan- 
ners of public works projects shy 
away from the international credit 
agencies, with their strict rules on 
-= public bidding and cost control, pre- 


ferring private companies more ame- 
nable to padding. 


Guatemala is also experienc- 
ing balance-of-payment difficulties. 
Here again the favorite scapegoat 
is the price of coffee: income from 
coffee is some $20 million lower than 
in 1956, in spite of a 30 percent 
increase in volume. However, Gua- 
temala has had an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade for some years, coun- 
teracted largely by American aid, 
which has now been reduced to a 
trickle. Over the past four years, 
eighteen American oil companies 
have spent some $30 million in 
prospecting, with meager results; 
this source of foreign exchange has 
also dried up. Therefore, last Octo- 
ber the government imposed ex- 
change controls, the first in nearly 
forty years. This has led to a break 
with the International Monetary 
Fund. More disturbing than trade 
deficits is the sluggish growth rate, 
hardly greater than the population 
increase, which, at 2.5 percent, is 
not high for Latin America. 


A new development to which 
American aid has contributed and 


Money As You Like It. 
More than 50 years ago we recognized the public need for 


flexible life insurance. Mutual Benefit Life then created a 
forward-looking option that has been of immense help to our 
beneficiaries. It gives the beneficiary of an MBL policy the 
right to receive a steady income — guaranteed for life — rather 
than a lump sum settlement. Today, along with our *Seven 
Significant Benefits," we're still advancing new flexible 
options and the most liberal income plans. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * SINCE 1845 





which may ease the situation in the 
future is the diversification of exports. 
Ironically, the chief impetus has 
been toward cotton — now account- 
ing for nearly 14 percent of the ex- 
port trade — which competes di- 
rectly with the United States for 
markets in Japan and Western 
Europe. Bananas, the favorite sym- 
bol of American *'imperialist" inter- 
ests, have fallen to below 10 percent. 
lhe production of rubber in the 
Pacific lowlands is being encouraged 
by a $5 million loan from the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 


Cattle grazing is also being de- 
veloped, to some extent by pri- 
vate American initiative, on newly 
cleared land on the rich Pacific 
slopes. A common procedure is to 
offer the usufruct of a tract for a 
year to highland Indians. They 
clear it and plant and harvest their 
corn for their own use, on condition 
that they leave the land in grass. 
While the export of frozen meat is a 
valuable addition to the balance of 
payments, the morality of using land 
for this purpose is doubtful in a coun- 
try in which the average daily diet 
contains about 2100 calories, half 
from corn, and the rest notably lack- 
ing in animal protein. 


Central American trade 


There are also the embryonic be- 
ginnings of a light industry, encour- 
aged by the Central American Com- 
mon Market. This smallest and 
most thoroughgoing of the common 
markets in the world today was 
originally regarded by the United 
States with a somewhat jaundiced 
eye. As a godchild of ECLA (the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America) it was ob- 
jected to on the same grounds: too 
much emphasis on a planned econ- 
omy, too restrictive of private enter- 
prise, too much at odds with the 
anti-inflationary practices of the in- 
ternational credit agencies, generally 
too grandiose in its aspirations for 
the means at hand. With the new 
economic focus of the Alliance for 
Progress, both ECLA and the Cen- 
tral American Common Market have 
received our increasing support. 


This Common Market goes some- 
what further than the European one, 
and very much further than the 
modest one envisaged in the Treaty 
of Montevideo, to which the larger 
countries of Latin America have 
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Who cares about Profits? 


The investor? 

His concern is obvious. Only hope of 
reward entices his dollars from safe, 
but unproductive, hiding places. 


The government employee? 
Government services come chiefly 
from taxes on profits of corporations 
and earnings of individuals. As profits 
go down, tax revenues feel the pinch. 


The union leader? 


His constituents benefit when busi- 
ness is profitable. There can be no col- 
lective bargaining with bankruptcy. 


The newspaperman? 


His personal welfare depends substan- 
tially on the profitability of his paper 
—ask any man who works on a heavy 
loser. 


The mayor? 

He knows that civic development can 
be realized effectively only when local 
business is operating profitably. 


Who cares? All of us. Whether we recognize it 
or not, we are all affected, seriously and personally, 
by the profitability of our business enterprises. In- 
deed, only irresponsibility or indifference could char- 
acterize those who don’t care. For quest of profit is 
the essence of national growth and national survival 
and an inseparable characteristic of the free society. 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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The professor? 


Endowments and gifts produce a sub- 
stantial share of the income support- 
ing higher education. Dwindling prof- 
its tighten budgets on the campus. 


The consumer? 

Only profitable businesses can do the 
research and development work which 
bring new products, lower prices, and 
better things for better living to the 
consumer. 


The plant worker? 


The security of his present job and 
his opportunities for advancement de- 
pend on the profits that stimulate em- 
ployment and expansion. 


The family? 


The security of the employment of 
its wage earners depends on the prof- 
itability of the businesses they work 
for. 


The baby? 


Will its future be bright or dismal? 
Rising population demands vigorous 
economic growth, which in a free so- 
ciety can be powered only by profit 
incentives. 





THOSE WHO CARE enough to explore further may obtain, with- 
out charge, a new 32-page booklet on profits which has won an en- 
thusiastic reception among readers. The coupon below will bring a 
copy to your door. Address Department P-F, The Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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We sometimes think of the dodo 
as the only thing in nature that has 
become extinct in relatively modern 
times. But there are many other 
birds, not to mention other animals, 
that seem to have disappeared— 
the Carolina parrakeet, Leguat’s 
starling, the Hawaii oo, the Labra- 
dor duck, the great auk. And we all 
know from the press how few 
whooping cranes are left. 

Far-fetched as it may seem at 
first, there’s probably a lesson here 
for investors. Since the choice of 
companies whose stock they can buy 
is wide—some 1100 on the New 
York Stock Exchange and. many 
more on other exchanges and over- 
the-counter—it behooves investors 
_to choose with care among them, to 
select those which seem most likely 
to thrive. For just as there were once 
dodos and oos and great auks flour- 

- ishing in their respective habitats, 
so were the companies manufactur- 
ing kerosene lamps and trolley cars 
and buttonhooks once promising 

- investments. 

The moral, we think, is twofold. 
First, investigate before you invest; 
then, follow the fortunes of your 
company to be sure that it keeps 
pace with the times—modernizes its 
facilities, improves its products, ex- 
pands its market, and generally con- 
tinues to be a good investment for 
your purposes. In other words, keep 
on investigating after you invest. 

And if you want our help, just ask 
for information about any stock in 
which you have an interest, It’s free 
for the asking. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


VIERRILL LYNCH, 
2IERCE, 
"ENNER & SMITH INC 


0 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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subscribed. Instead of painfully ar- 
riving at a list of products to enjoy a 
progressively lower tariff, the par- 
ticipants immediately freed 95 per- 
cent of all products; the remaining 5 
percent must be freed within five 
years (by 1965) at the latest. Mean- 
while, tariffs on products imported 
from outside the area are being 
unified, thus allowing completely 
free circulation of all goods. Since 
the total population of the five 
countries involved — Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and, most recently, Costa Rica — 
is less than eleven million, the in- 
stallation of heavy industry is not 
contemplated; but an upsurge of 
light industry — textiles, food proc- 
essing, household goods — is confi- 
dently predicted. From $32 million 
in 1960, when the market began to 
operate, trade among Central Amer- 
ican countries rose to nearly $50 mil- 
lion in 1962. 


The Common Market idea 1s en- 
gendering, as in Europe, even vaster 
schemes of political and social in- 
tegration. There is already a Central 
American Bank, for which we have 
put up half the capital; there is talk 
of a postal union, of unifying the 
legal and labor codes and the educa- 
tional programs. The headquarters 
in Guatemala City (SIECA) and our 
own newly created liaison office 
(ROCAP) are both staffed by en- 
thusiastic young men. They are the 
most heartening signs in an other- 
wise depressing prospect. 


Progress at a snail’s pace 


Within Guatemala, the new spirit 
of the Alliance for Progress, coupled 
with the sharp reduction of Ameri- 
can aid for political purposes, has 
not entirely escaped the notice of the 
authorities. The Congress has at 
least paid lip service to the new 
ground rules by passing two laws, 
one instituting an income tax, the 
other laying down conditions for 
‘agrarian transformation." The for- 
mer is so hedged around with ex- 
emptions and deductions as to be 
almost impossible to administer. 


Furthermore, while it was about it, 
the Congress rewrote in the same 
spirit the old law taxing business 
profits. It is now gloomily predicted 
that the total revenue from both 


taxes is likely to be less than that 
from the old one on profits alone. 


The ‘agrarian transformation" 
law is an equally complex document. 
In a country where 2 percent of the 
farmers own 72 percent of the farm- 
land, it contemplates only the ex- 
propriation of idle land, under cer- 
tain conditions, although it does 
raise the tax on it. Ydigoras makes 
much of having distributed 16,000 
titles during his term, but the aver- 
age size of the holdings is one and a 
half acres, hardly a subsistence plot. 
A more serious effort is the coloniza- 
tion of government land. Since this 
requires clearance, the building of 
roads and schools, technical advice, 
and credit, the cost is prohibitive on 
a large scale. However, with Ameri- 
can aid, 4700 families have been 
settled on economically sized tracts. 


In a country with 70 percent illit- 
eracy, education is of major impor- 
tance. In four years Ydigoras has 
built 425 schools — more, he claims, 
than were built in the previous sixty 
years. The credit, however, is not 
entirely his. Under a tripartite 
scheme, the United States has put 
up one third of the cost, the local 
community another third or more in 
the form of land, labor, and local 
materials, and the central govern- 
ment the rest. The problem now is 
to find teachers. 


In the matter of housing, too, self- 
help schemes, under American aegis, 
have produced results — 2700 dwell- 
ings to date. Each future owner is 
required to contribute twenty hours’ 
labor a week during construction. 
The mass production methods used 
in this program have given private 
builders an idea; they are now begin- 
ning to build homes for the lower- 
middle class, hitherto neglected. 


The lot of the Indian 


There is thus some token progress, 
at least for that quarter of the popu- 
lation known as /adinos, who can read 
and write and have adopted Western 
modes of living. For the Indians, 
scratching their meager plots to. 
plant corn, carrying their tremen- 
dous burdens on their backs up and 
down Guatemala's terrifying moun- 
tain trails, worshiping in their own 
language their own gods behind the 
Christian altars, wearing their gor- 
geous handwoven costumes (the 
Spaniards originally forbade them to 
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The chateau country of the Loire. Fly KLM to Paris and you can visit London, Brussels, and Amsterdam for no extra air fare. 
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Fly to France with reliable KLM—your KLM jet 
carries enough fuel to fly an extra thousand miles 


(For more news about reliable KLM and the careful, punctual Dutch—read on ) 


ERE are some surprising facts 
H about KLM's ultra-sonic washing 
machines, exclusive sky space, and dili- 
gent Dutch stewardesses. 

Plus several other reasons why so 
many experienced travelers believe that 
the careful, punctual Dutch have made 
KLM the most reliable of all airlines. 
1. KLM technicians spend 52,000 man- 
hours a year keeping a single jet in peak 
condition. They scour engine parts with 
a dozen cleansing agents—including iron 





KLM's wine-tasters judge Europe's best 
wines three times a year. Only their first 
choices qualify for KLM's cellar. 


powder, sand, steam, crushed walnut 
shells, cherry stones, acids, oils, pebbles, 
and pumice. 

To buffet hard-to-reach spots on the 

tiniest parts, KLM even uses energy 
waves produced by ultra-sonic washing 
machines. 
2. KLM invention checks entire electri- 
cal system of KLM jet before take-off. 
This apparatus is one of a long list of 
technical firsts for the careful, punctual 
Dutch. KLM was also the world's first 
airline to use air-cooled engines, blind- 
flying instruments, Sperry Zero Read- 
ers. and a dozen more devices to 
make flying more reliable. 


i 
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3. Your KLM jet crosses the At- | 

lantic in its own exclusive piece | 

of sky. You fly surrounded by | 

72.000 miles of reserved air | 

space—about the size of Florida. | 
No other plane is allowed to fly | mr 

within it. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Address 


4. A KLM stewardess spends 
two solid months in training. She 
learns make-up from Elizabeth 
Arden in Holland, balance and 


grace from a posture expert, L——— 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Tel: PLaza 9-3600 


Please send me KLM's new booklet of tours 
and stopover plans, called “Gateway to 
Travel Enchantment." 


Mrs/ Miss 


City — 


(Name of vour travel agent) 


and child-care from a graduate nurse. 


Free booklet of European 
summer tours 


A new 20-page booklet of color photo- 
graphs and useful touring information 
has just come out. KLM's "Gateway to 
Travel Enchantment” gives you all the 
facts and figures on summer tours to 
Europe, air-sea cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean, group fares, charter flights, 
and stopover plans. 

To get yourself a free copy, see your 
travel agent or mail the coupon below. 


For tnformation, see vour travelagent, call KLM , or mail coupon. | 
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The Lord Mayor’s carriage arrives at London’s Lau 
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' Courts. The Lord Mayor's Show is one of Britain's spectacular Fall events. 


How to plan your first tour of Britain —for $100 a week 


IRST, write to one of the addresses 

below for your free British Travel 
Kit—a handsome map and colorful, in- 
formative booklets. This kit will make 
it casy for you to figure out where to 
go, W hat to See. and how to do it all for 
as little as $100 a week. 

On a first tour, you should sample a 
variety of Britain’s charms. See a few 
of her 650 stately homes, castles and 
palaces. Visit a quiet old cathedral 
town. Hunt for bargains in the antique 
shops. lake in at least one royal spec- 
tacle and a festival of music or drama. 

As you study your map, you'll realize 





EDINBURGH has a :ooo-vcar-old castle 
two cathedrals, a Roval Palace and a fes- 


* 


tival of music and drama (Aug. 18-Sept. 7). 


that there's no trick to getting a lot into 
your itinerary —even if vou only have 
ten days. Britain is compact. You don't 
Waste time getting from place to place. 
You can fly all the way from London 
to Edinburgh in an bour. 


Six tips on time and budgets 


l. Focus your tour on two or three cen- 
ters. You will save time—and money. 
Suggestion: Make one of your centers 
Bath. Within sixty miles of this regency 
city you have a choice of 7 cathedrals, 
14 castles and &1 stately homes. 


om Roads and inns 


o 


2. Go in Fall or Sprin 





STATELY HOMES. [ere you see Haddon Hall, 
the Duke of Rutland's home. Average admis- 
sion to stately homes is only 35 cents. 





are pleasantly uncrowded. 


3. Hire a small car. In Fall and Spring 
it will cost you about $39 a week, in- 
surance and mileage included—and it’s 
ideal for Britain's wiggly lanes. 

4. On Jong trips, take a train. You can 
buy a special rail "Guest Pass"— 7 davs 
of unlimited travel for only $29.40. Get 
your pass before you lcave. 

5. Stay at village inns. Bed and break- 
fast cost about $4— even less in Fall and 
Spring. 
6. See your travel agent. He's an expert 
with timetables and travel bargains. 





1 un 
VILLAGE INNS arc friendly places. And 
there's no language problem 





big help 
when learning the rules of darts (above). 


e For free British Travel Kit, including map and Calendar of Events, write Box 530, British Travel Association. 


Report on Guatemala 


wear European dress), living condi- 
tions appear to have changed little 
over the centuries. Even the most 
progressive Guatemalans show little 
interest in them. 


The basic reason for this attitude 
is, of course, that the Indians provide 
an inexhaustible supply of cheap, 
docile labor. Until the revolution of 
1944 each Indian was required to 
carry an identity card noting the 
number of days he had worked — 
for someone else. If he had worked 
fewer than 150, he was arrested and 
set to work on the roads. Since then, 
the sheer pressure of population in- 
crease and inadequate land has kept 
the supply abundant. Wages run as 
low as twenty cents a day, and eighty 
cents is considered generous. ‘The 
United Fruit Company, accused of 
being an “‘imperialist’’ outfit, pays 
about $1.80, plus fringe benefits. 


Until 1944 all labor unions were 
proscribed. ‘The revolution natu- 
rally brought with it a spate of union 
organizers, some of them Commu- 
nists. By the time of Arbenz’s over- 
throw, 200,000 agricultural and 
100,000 urban workers were union- 
ized. The ‘‘liberation’’ government 
of Castillo Armas in 1954 dissolved 
all unions as part of the drive against 
Communism and jailed over a hun- 
dred labor leaders. Today there are 
possibly 15,000 union members, in- 
cluding the company unions of the 
United Fruit Company. Labor lead- 
ers are still frightened; organizers 
who try to penetrate the large es- 
tates are likely to find themselves in 
jail or subject to physical violence. 


The general picture of Guatemala 
is thus schizophrenic: on the one 
hand, a minority, Western in culture 
but with little social or political co- 
hesion, scrambling for personal bene- 
fit and unable to create an organic 
structure as a basis for progress; on 
the other, the Indians, divorced from 
national life except as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. It fol- 
lows that there are two problems in 
Guatemala: to induce progress in the 
Western-oriented sector, and to im- 
prove the lot of the Indian. There is 
also a third, of gigantic proportions: 
to integrate the two. Not even a 
small beginning has been made in 
solving this one. 




















Fine jewelry that shows 
without showing off 


A gem of a ball pen, designed in quiet, good taste with a special 
Jotter "engine." The ball is textured and impregnated with costly 
diamond dust to give it added durability and prevent skidding. 
The International Jotter writes up to 100,000 words between 
refills. But who needs practical reasons to own something so 
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The Atlantic Report 


Pe A result of its failure to get into the Common 
Market, Great Britain has been forced abruptly 
into new ways of economic thought and action. 
The new budget, to be announced in early April, 
will probably set social and economic precedents. 
Britishers expect the general election campaign 
to begin immediately afterward, although the 
election itself need not come until the moment 
chosen by Prime Minister Macmillan between 
now and the summer of 1964. 


The businesslike exchanges of notes and min- 
isterial visits with *'the friendly five" among the 
Six of the Common Market, the refurbishing of the 
somewhat rusty machinery of the Western Euro- 
pean Union (which since 1954 has ‘‘contained”’ 
the Six plus Britain in a quite static sense), and 
the new urgency in the atmosphere of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (the Outer Seven 
Pool) may all tend to obscure the consequences of 
Brussels. One consequence has been to return 
Britain, perforce, to the famous ‘‘three circles" 
policy of Churchill, with Britain maintaining si- 
multaneously a different special association with 
the United States, the Commonwealth, and Eu- 
rope. The added complication now is that Europe 
is divided. 


The government can certainly claim one sub- 
stantial victory from Brussels: it has converted 
every country except France, and every govern- 
ment except those of France and West Germany, 
to the cause of an Atlantic Europe. But in all 
other respects the Labor Party has been the victor. 
For it has consistently maintained that the effort 
to join Europe was doomed to failure, either be- 
cause it would be impossible to get in or because, in 
joining, Britain would be required to break con- 
tact with two of its three circles. 


Being right could significantly strengthen the 
Labor Party’s appeal to the voters. For among 
the other consequences of Brussels is also an in- 
creased pressure for an organized economy. 


With its National Economic Development 
Council and its National Incomes Commission, 
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LONDON 


its target of 4 percent per annum growth, and its 
incomes policy, the Conservative government has 
already been moving in that direction. Reginald 
Maudling’s first budget will give further clues as 
to how far and how fast the Conservatives intend 
to go. But it should also indicate whether the Con- 
servatives intend to add to their policy on incomes 
a policy on privilege. 


Britain’s Tories 


Many people believe that the Macmillan gov- 
ernment will be the last “government of privilege” 
to hold power in Britain, a government represent- 
ing, either directly or through marriage, the tra- 
ditional great families, like the Devonshires and 
the Marlboroughs (Macmillan himself, Lord 
Home, the Duke of Devonshire, Duncan Sandys, 
Christopher Soames, Julian Amery, John Hare). 
They associate primarily, in politics, with near- 
great families (Lansdowne, Perth, Dundee, Car- 
rington, Brecon, Waldegrave), and they rigidly 
maintain the special privileges of property, capi- 
tal, and family business — high taxes on incomes 
and on stock market speculation, but no taxes on 
capital gains, capital growth, or capital gifts. 


New Conservatives are knocking on the inner- 
most doors of power: Reginald Maudling, a large, 
comfortable man, upper-class but not a member 
born into the Establishment, possibly the cleverest 
man in the government; Iain Macleod, bridge 
player, doctor’s son, professional politician, party 
manager; Edward Heath, son of a builder, who 
brought out of the Brussels debacle a much in- 
creased reputation as a negotiator with dignity, 
scope, perseverance, principle, and astuteness. 
France's Couve de Murville may have won the 
battle in the Rue des Quatres Bras in Brussels, but 
it was Heath who achieved stature. 


Brakes on economic growth 


By an extraordinarily timely coincidence these 
men, and others like them, are coming into prom- 
inence just when developments in economics drave 
attention to the probability that the traditional 
class structure of British society is a powerful 
and insistent brake on growth. 
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Today the U.S. Navy's Anti-Submarine 
Warfare mission is more complex than 
ever before. On the high seas, our ships 
face the threat of more than 500 poten- 
tially hostile conventional submarines 
(remember what enemy subs did to Al- 
lied shipping in World War II). 


And now our cities—even those far 
inland—face the threat of deep running 
nuclear-powered subs that can launch 
long-range ballistic missiles from the 
ocean depths. 


To help the Navy find better ways 
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to detect, identify, track, and destroy 
these undersea marauders, Lockheed's 
Anti-Submarine Warfare & Ocean Sys- 
tems Organization is coordinating a 
corporation-wide effort that runs broad 
and deep—from the depths to the sur- 
face to the aerospace above. 


Lockheed scientists are at work on 
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scores of problems, ranging from under- 
water communications to the mysterious 
behavior of many denizens of the deep. 


And from Lockheed comes the 
Navy's new P3A Orion sub-hunter-killer 
aircraft—the deadliest combination of 
men, electronics, and armament ever 
pitted against submarines. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft, Space- 
craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electronics, 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuilding, 
Ocean Systems, Heavy Construction. 


Report on London 


There is certainly a mysterious 
element in the British economy. It 
rode the shock wave of Brussels 
quite serenely. When the bad news 
came the London stock market en- 
joyed its best day for a month. 
Investors had by no means shared 
the hyperbolic forebodings of the 
politicians. Export trade is growing 
slowly but steadily. The January 
figures showed the gold reserves 
rising for the fourth month in suc- 
cession. 


But there has been no general 
growth, except in unemployment. 
During the winter, interest rates 
were first lowered; the banks were 
then relieved of restrictions on loans; 
installment buying was made easier; 
more public investment was author- 
ized; sales taxes on cars, television 
sets, and other durables were cut 
from 45 to 25 percent; higher social 
security payments were announced; 
tax allowances for new industrial in- 
vestment were increased; the inter- 
est rate was cut again. But there was 
still no growth. 
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Is it possible that there is in Great 
Britain not so much a failure of 
demand as a failure of ambition? 
Still too few people, it seems, see 
their way through the stratified class 
structure to higher levels. It is 
significant that more than half the 
new houses built these days are 
council houses. Such building by 
local governments of cheap housing, 
almost all for rent, provides a great, 
immediate, and much-needed ser- 
vice to the community. Yet this 
local government housing may be as 
much a cause of class stratification 
as it is a sign of it. You spend years 
on the list for a council house; you 
get it; you stick with it. Meanwhile, 
very high mortgage rates for house 
purchase (at 6.5 percent throughout 
1962) discourage private ownership 
of homes and keep people in the 
renting class. 


Idle money and a quick buck 


The Treasury reports that total 
savings have gone up from 16 percent 
to 21 percent of the gross national 
product. Individuals now equal com- 
panies statistically as the biggest 
source of these savings (42 percent). 
But in fact, as far as individuals are 


Truly a masterpiece, Micro-TV, the Television of the 
Future, deserves the spotlight among your treasures. 


AT Only 8 Ibs. and scarcely larger than a phone, the 25- 
® 


transistor set operates outdoors on its own rechargeable 
battery, indoors on AC and even on 12v auto/boat sys- 
tems. Revolutionary 70* tube gives you an incredibly 
fine picture you view from arm's length, with all controls 
handy. $189.95. Rechargeable battery, accessories extra. 


Also see and hear the world famous SONY all-transistor radios. 
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concerned, the figure does not refer 
to savings at all but to money not 
spent, which is a very different 
thing. It is just idle. Here is cer- 
tainly a brake on growth. 


“The amount of gambling in 
Britain is now stupendous," remarks 
an unpublished social survey circu- 
lated recently through all govern- 
ment departments. The turnover in 
1961 was $2.25 billion. The order 
of popularity is horse racing, grey- 
hound racing, football, and bingo. 
Off-course betting was made legal 
for horse racing in 1961, and 10,000 
betting offices were licensed that 
year by the government. 


The authors of the survey con- 
clude that, while British home life is 
busy and vigorous, (it contains a 
malaise which is probably a basic 
discontent with what has become 
very strongly an era of materialism, 
and this discontent expresses itself in 
a grasping after unearned wealth." 
There is some truth in that — per- 
haps not surprisingly, since the tax 
system, unreformed, has in general 
preferred unearned wealth to 
earned. But it is not the full truth. 
A more basic fault may lie in the 
makeup of a society that now offers 
to so many people possessions with- 
out progress. 


Eight out of ten households now 
have television sets. By 1970 there 
will be a car for every family, on the 
average. Since 1949 the number of 
incomes between $2000 and $3000 
has multiplied ten times. The num- 
ber between $3000 and $6000 has 
quadrupled. So has the number 
above $6000. 


Stagnation in the north 


A general drift to the south of 
England, where jobs have been 
plentiful, has been accelerating. 
This also could have political signifi- 
cance. Large areas in Scotland, 
northeast and northwest England, 
north Wales, and Northern Ireland, 
mainly dependent in the past on 
heavy industry, shipbuilding, and 
steel and coal, have been losing 
work and population. Unemploy- 
ment there is double or treble the 
national average. These are not yet 
depressed areas. But government 
action has become inescapable. 


Investment has to be encouraged 
to go north, with factories at low 
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There’s just one reason for not owning the world’s only modern portable... 





If you are electrified (and who isn't?), 
there never was a better time to find out 
how fast, how easy, how good-looking your 
typing is on a Smith-Corona Electric Port- 
able. During spring trade-in time, you can 
own it for the lowest cost ever! 

Electricity takes over the work of typing. 
No more pounding the keys. You simply 
depress any key. Electricity flips the letter. 

Because electricity strikes every letter 
with the same, even stroke, it gives you 
the touch of an expert. Your work’s neat, 
even, crisp, and professional, even if you 
type only 10 words a minute. 

Electricity also puts a special kind of 


you don’t have electricity 


magic at your finger tips. Automatic keys! 
These repeat over and over again when 
you hold them down. You can underline a 
whole row of words by pressing down one 
key. Another will make a row of dots. 
Another repeats dashes. Still another re- 
peats the letter "X," to cross out errors. 
The space bar is automatic, too. 

Do you need lots of copies? Just twirl 
a dial. The Smith-Corona Electric Portable 
makes up to ten clear ones. 

There’s one more exciting item about 
this Electric Portable: price. Its list price 
is only slightly higher than the best man- 
ual portable. And, as we said, during 


spring you can own it for the lowest cost 
ever. Remember . . . more people buy 
Smith-Corona than any other portable. 


Special spring trade-in offer 
From right now to May 30, your Smith- 
Corona dealer is offering generous trade- 
in allowances for your old manual port- 
able toward the Electric Portable. See 
him now, while the offer lasts. (All Smith- 
Corona portables — electric and manual 
— carry the Good Housekeeping Seal and 
Parents’ Magazine Commendation.) 
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Report on London 


rentals and large loans at low inter- 
est. A vast problem of urban re- 
newal has been uncovered just at the 
time that local funds for dealing with 
it are being diminished. The few 
slums that are left in Britain are 
in the north. ‘The problem of com- 
munications also has to be tackled 
with new urgency, particularly as 
the effort to make the railroads pay 
is closing down unprofitable lines 
and unprofitable railroad work- 
shops, mainly in the very areas of 
above-average unemployment and 
below-average transportation. 


The trend toward intervention 


New road programs for the north, 
new bridges, and new airports have 
already been planned. ‘The plans 
are not yet adequate. But in a 
political sense it is not their ade- 
quacy or inadequacy that is signifi- 
cant, but rather the fact that the 
need for them is accelerating the 
trend toward government interven- 
tion and planning of the economy. 
The failure to get into Europe, 
while it threatens no immediate 


economic hardship and even relieves 
the country of some balance-of- 
payments anxieties, also makes the 
trend toward intervention stronger 
and faster. For the failure to join the 
Market was in part also the failure 
of a plan to reinvigorate the econ- 
omy through great drafts of the 
heady force of competition. 


All this adds meaning to the 
National Economic Development 
Council and the National Incomes 
Commission, just as it adds fuel 
to the demand for thoroughgoing 
tax reform. Even the government’s 
youth organization, the Young Con- 
servatives, has published a tax re- 
form plan that is as much a scheme 
for social reform as it is for economic 
rationalization. 


How much socialism? 


Underneath its phlegmatic ex- 
terior the British electorate is in 
a ferment. This presents a mighty 
challenge to a government so long 
in power and so set in its traditions. 
This ferment of hopes for purposeful 
social and economic change prob- 
ably accounts for the remarkable 
showing of the Socialists in the 


To Berlitz, verb 
Do not conjugate. Use in a statement. 


Kings and queens have berlitzed. 


Presidents berlitz. 


The Czar used to berlitz. 
Movie stars are berlitzing 
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(after lunch, all the way home). 
Almost all of them berlitz in private. 
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public opinion polls. After Gait- 
skell’s sad and untimely death the 
Labor Party still held its own, ap- 
parently ahead of the government in 
public favor. 


Macmillan faces an awkward 
problem of timing. If he goes to the 
country soon, before the new Labor 
leadership has had time to establish 
itself, he may lose because of the 
failures of his government, because 
of unemployment, because of Brus- 
sels, because of slow growth, because 
of the lack of a new image for the 
Tory Party. If he waits, he has to 
gamble: first, that growth will in 
fact be achieved, and, second, that 
the public will accept the Tories as 
a party of radical social reform. 


Thus, the leftish reputation of 
Harold Wilson may be an asset to 
the Labor Party instead of a liabil- 
ity. Indeed, the new Labor leader 
may be a more formidable proposi- 
tion than the Tories at first expected. 
If one compares his standing, for in- 
stance, with that of the middle-aged 
Attlee at the time the latter became 
the opposition leader before World 
War II, Wilson looks like something 
of a giant. 


Wilson at forty-six would be the 
youngest Prime Minister of the cen- 
tury. He is an economist. He has 
held office, having been president 
of the Board of ‘Trade, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, when thirty-one. Now 
that Bevan has gone, he is probably 
the best debater in the House of 
Commons, possessing the quick mind 
and the long memory that make wit 
a deadly weapon. 


Wilson’s position on the Atlantic 
alliance and on the possession of 
nuclear weapons has been somewhat 
equivocal. But it is possible that 
the need to keep the party together 
will make him take the firm Gaitskell 
line on those matters, so that he 
may advance the more easily with 
his socialist economic program. 
Macmillan is likely to try to edge 
Wilson as far to the left as possible 
by taking over leftward positions 
himself, for his hope of retaining 
office now lies largely in persuading _ 
the public that the alternative to * 
Tory reform is outright socialism. 
The fear of socialism remains very 
strong in the middle classes and is 
almost certainly stronger than their 
disappointment in Macmillan, 
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Idea man. A man who knows it pays to think. He’s a 
General Motors employe who works at his job, 
thinks at his job. He never stops looking for ways to 
help make it safer and for ways to improve products 
and processes. 


Last year General Motors awarded over $6,750,000 
under the GM Employe Suggestion Plan to people 
like him for more than 188,000 on-the-job sugges- 
tions. Since 1942 GM has adopted more than a 
million employe suggestions and has happily paid 
out more than $48,000,000 in suggestion awards. 


At GM, you'll find the idea man in office and plant. 
Alert, interested, aggressive . . . he doesn't wait for 
"George" to suggest it, he suggests it himself. He is 
constantly seeking “ways to make it better... 
better ways to make it." GM moves ahead because 
of people like the idea man, the innovator. 
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E mid-December, 1962, Philibert Tsiranana, 
President of the Malagasy Republic, told the press 
in Paris that Madagascar needed a strong army 
for self-defense. He implied, further, that his 
country was so strategically and economically 
important as to tempt invasion by a predatory 
Oriental power. This briefly caught the attention 
of the general public, who, insofar as they were 
aware of Madagascar's existence at all, had asso- 
ciated the island only with lemurs and coelacanths. 
Those who were more aware of political develop- 
ments in that part of the world were astonished, 
for no recent events in the area seemed to indicate 
that Madagascar, 250 miles off the southeast 
coast of Africa, was in imminent danger from any 
foreign source. 


In 1960 Madagascar was one of thirteen 
French-speaking territories to win independence 
peaceably from French rule, and since becoming 
a sovereign nation the Malagasy Republic has 
followed an unsensational course. Its government 
has been stable, moderate, and pro-Western. Its 
economy resembles those of other underdeveloped 
and newly independent countries, except that 
Madagascar is perhaps somewhat poorer in re- 
sources and manpower and farther removed from 
world markets. 


Cultural cohesion 


Far off the beaten tracks of travel and trade, 
Madagascar has been preoccupied during recent 
years with the slow and arduous task of building a 
united and economically viable nation out of its 
eighteen tribes and mediocre economy. 
doing, it has had certain assets and liabilities that 
distinguish it from other newborn states on the 
African mainland. 


lo begin with, it is an underpopulated island, 
big enough and far enough away from Africa to 
have evolved, for the most part, independently of 
mainland influences. It produced a royal dynasty 
that succeeded in ruling most of the island for 
almost a century and in imposing its language on 
all of the inhabitants. Not only is Malagasy 
spoken from one end of the island to the other, but 


In so 
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it is now written and read by nearly half the 
population. Those mainly responsible for provid- 
ing Madagascar with this linguistic bond were 
Christian missionaries, first British and then 
French. (As a result of their activity, about half 
of the Malagasy today are Christians.) 


Economic self-sufficiency 


Madagascar's second greatest asset is its eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. Although the volume of its 
output is on the scale of samples, the variety of 
its animal, vegetable, and mineral resources is 
extraordinarily rich. That it could adequately 
feed and clothe its inhabitants was shown during 
the Second World War, when Madagascar was 
cut off from France, with which it had had very 
close trading ties. Since then it has been able not 
only to feed a population that is growing at the 
rapid rate of nearly 3 percent a year, but also to 
increase the export of its basic food, rice, and to 
begin to ship out sugar, sisal, tobacco, and cotton. 


Moreover, despite a generally mountainous ter- 
rain and eroded soil, it still has considerable areas 
of unutilized arable land that could support far 
more than its present population of about five 
and a half million. It has a corps of trained and 
experienced civil servants, the legacy of both the 
Merina dynasty and the French colonial adminis- 
tration. Furthermore, relations with France have 
become exceptionally cordial since Madagascar 
attained independence. 


The Malagasy have shown themselves to be 
insular psychologically as well as geographically. 
Even their elite, with few exceptions, seem to have 
little or no interest in events outside their island, 
and the rural Malagasy, who form over 85 
percent of the population, care only about 
what happens in their own villages or tribes. 


Madagascar's membership in the Union Afri- 
caine et Malgache and the Monrovia group and 
its association with the European Economic Com- 
munity have been pushed through by a few of its 
farsighted leaders who realize the dangers of 
their country's isolation. Even the Merina tribe, 


GOGI GRANT 


An ear 
for music, an eye 
for figures 





The good looking young lady, as anybody 
with a radio, TV set or record player knows, 
is one of America's more popular vocalists. 

She is also a Union Oil shareowner. This 
entitles her, along with 62,000 other share- 
owners, to a report on our 72nd year. It was 
a good one. 

Our customers paid us $569,377,000. 

We spent 58% of this amount — or 
$328,469,000 — with over 18,000 other 
companies and individuals with whom we 
do business. 

More than 1,500 local, State and Federal 
tax collecting agencies took $34,459,000. 
And, we also handed over to governmental 
agencies $94,749,000 in fuel taxes we 
collected from our customers. 

Wages and other benefits for our 
employees and their families amounted to 
$65,779,000 of our income. 

This left $45,921,000 as net profit. 

Slightly less than half of these earnings — 
or $20,144,000 — was payable in cash divi- 
dends* to our shareowners, including Gogi 
Grant, for the use of their money. 

The balance of our net earnings we rein- 
vested in the business to expand and mod- 
ernize facilities. 

Such profits are not only important to 
our shareowners, they are important to the 
country as a whole. 

For under our American free enterprise 
system, the rate of growth of our entire U.S. 
economy is directly dependent on the profits 
that Union Oil Company and the rest of the 
U.S. industry are able to plow back into 
productive facilities. 

This opportunity for growth will continue 
to exist for all of us as long as our economy 
remains free and competitive. 


* In addition, they received a 2% share dividend. 





YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: President, 
Union Oil Company of California, Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 
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the most advanced of all and the 
one that feels itself to be **Asian," 
has no knowledge of or concern 
with developments in the Far East. 
And the predominantly Negroid 
coastal tribes, called cotters, resent be- 
ing identified with Africans, to whom 
they consider themselves superior. 


Racial antagonism 

Their relative immunity from ex- 
ternal pressures has given the Mala- 
gasy time to work out their own 
salvation and to avoid the strong- 
arm dictatorship, one-party rule, and 
statism to which many of the African 
nations have succumbed. Although 
the Tsiranana government has used 
authoritarian methods and become 
increasingly centralized, an opposi- 
tion party and opposition press still 
exist, and no Malagasy is now in 
prison for his political views. In the 
economic and educational domains, 
progress has indeed been made to- 
ward closing the gap between the 
backward coastal regions and the 
more advanced central plateaus, but 
the ethnic conflict that divides the 
Merina from the cotiers has widened 
since independence and remains the 
single greatest obstacle in the way of 
creating a Malagasy nation. 


Racialism, condemned in certain 
countries as the alleged monopoly of 
Western imperialists, lies at the heart 
of Madagascar's political problem. 
The * Asian" Merina cannot forget 
that their ancestors once ruled in 
Madagascar, and they strongly re- 
sent the present political ascendancy 
of the cotiers. ‘The Merina stress 
that it was they who offered the only 
real resistance to the French con- 
quest and to the spread of a foreign 
language and culture that relegated 
their own to the background. In- 
evitably, it was the Merina who 
launched the nationalist movement 
born during the First World War 
and who inspired the revolt that 
broke out after World War II. 


However, not the Merina but the 
coastal tribes bore the brunt of the 

arsh repression which followed the 
revolt of 1947. This naturally in- 
creased their antagonism. 


Paralleling and intensifying this 
political, economic, and ethnic con- 
flict is a religious one. Although the 


Malagasy Christians are fairly evenly 
divided into Protestants and Cath- 
olics, the Merina, especially their 
urban upper classes, are the most 
staunchly Protestant, and the cotiers 
are mainly Catholics. The success 
of Protestantism was due to the early 
British missionaries who converted 
a Merina queen and her nobles, and 
the success of Catholicism to the 
French Jesuits, backed by the colo- 
nial administration, among the 
coastal tribes. By and large, the pro- 
French and Catholic coastal tribes 
form the backbone of the PSD 
(Social Democratic Party), which is 
now in power, whereas the pre- 
dominantly anti-French, Protestant, 
Merina bourgeoisie of the Tanana- 
rive region are the leaders of the 
opposition AKFM (Party of the 
Congress of Independence). 


Both parties contain elements that 
do not fall so neatly into the fore- 
going categories. Generally speak- 
ing, France's colonial administrators 
had a strong anticlerical bias that 
prevented them from giving their 
full support to the Jesuit mission- 
aries, and many of the latter, far 
from endorsing the PSD, tried to 
create a third force in the country 
under the Catholic Malagasy leader 
Jacques Rabemananjara. 


Tsiranana, the first President 


To fill the political void that fol- 
lowed the suppression of the 1947 
revolt, André Soucadaux, the So- 
cialist governor of Madagascar in 
the mid-1950s, created the PSD, 
modeled after the French Socialist 
Party, the SFIO. To be its leader, 
he promoted Philibert Tsiranana, an 
obscure schoolteacher who had stud- 
ied in France at Montpellier Univer- 
sity. In addition to being a Catholic 
and a member of a non-Merina 
tribe, and not having been involved 
in the 1947 revolt, Tsiranana pos- 
sessed other definite assets. He was 
a man of boundless energy and 
common sense, and his pro-French 
sympathies did not preclude his 
remaining in close touch with his 
own people. 


Thanks to his gifts and to the ad- 
ministration's backing, Tsiranana's 
political rise was meteoric. Elections 
held under universal suffrage for 
the first time, in 1957, brought the 
PSD to power. The next year 
lsiranana became head of Mada- 
gascar's first autonomous govern- 
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ment, and in 1959 he was chosen to 
be President of the republic. By 
mid-1960 Tsiranana had not only 
been successful in negotiating inde- 
pendence from France and a politi- 
cal amnesty, but had also persuaded 
two of the three outstanding leaders 
of the 1947 revolt to accept min- 
isterial posts in his Cabinet. 


This successful coup, however, was 
only the prelude to Tsiranana’s far 
more difficult task of consolidating 
Madagascar’s independence politi- 
cally and economically. By inclina- 
tion and by necessity, he wanted to 
maintain close ties with France. 
Madagascar's trade balance was per- 
sistently unfavorable, and though 
its internal revenues were increasing, 
its government still depended on 
French subsidies, not only to carry 
out its development program but 
even to meet operating expenses. 
Tsiranana enjoyed the confidence of 
General de Gaulle and was thus able 
to maintain the flow of French aid. 
This very success, however, as well 
as the fact that Tsiranana owed his 
initial political rise to French back- 
ing, laid him open to the charge of 
being a tool of Paris. 


The left-wing opposition 


The AKFM leaders were quick to 
accuse him of subservience to 
France, and on this ground they 
rejected Tsiranana's repeated ap- 
peals for national unity. Briefly, 
toward the end of 1961, it looked 
as if the deep rift between the Merina 
and cotiers might be bridged, for a 
number of dissident leaders gave 
their support to the President, even 
though not all of them joined the 
PSD. But the Merina could not 
bring themselves to accept rule by 
the cotiers* and remained adamantly 
opposed to Tsiranana and his party. 


In contrast to the PSD, which is a 
mass party with a claimed member- 
ship of 400,000, the AKFM is a 
party of cadres, about 20,000 strong. 
It is tightly organized into a pyra- 
midal structure that reaches down 
to the village cell and is subject to 
strict party discipline. In both these 
respects, the AKFM follows the 
Communist pattern that has been 
set by its extreme left wing, a small 
group, some of whom received their 
training in the Eastern satellite coun- 
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tries. But the Merina nationalists 
have prevented the Communists 
from capturing leadership of the 
AKFM, and for the time being doc- 
trinal disagreements between the 
Communist element and the Merina 
nationalists, as well as the rigid social 
divisions among the Merina them- 
selves, are soft-pedaled 


New industries 


Thus far President Tsiranana has 
been able to pursue a middle- 
of-the-road policy that has inspired 
confidence among both the Mala- 
gasy masses and Europeans. Thanks 
to a favorable tax structure, new 
industries have been created re- 
cently in Madagascar, including a 
big sugar mill and two automobile 
assembly plants, and none of the 
big established French firms has left 
the island. The only sizable group 
that has pulled out are the settlers 
of Réunion Island origin, but many 
nationalists regard this as a good 
riddance because of those settlers’ 
slight economic contribution to the 
country and their attitude of supe- 
riority toward the Malagasy. 


All Malagasy, regardless of their 
party affiliations, would unquestion- 
ably like to see their country less 
dependent upon French subsidies 
and to extricate Madagascar’s trade 
from the grip of the big French ex- 
port-import firms and the 21,000 or 
so Indian and Chinese retail mer- 
chants. They would also like to 
break the hold of the Franco-Scandi- 
navian combine on the island’s ship- 
ping, which they consider respon- 
sible for the heavy freight rates that 
largely account for the high price of 
Malagasy exports. With reason, they 
assert that as long as such monopolies 
persist, it is useless for the govern- 
ment to create cooperative societies 
and price-support funds. 


Aid from abroad 


Madagascar receives small 
amounts of aid from the United 
States, the Common Market coun- 
tries, Israel, and the UN Technical 
Mission, and a Bulgarian-Russian 
trade mission was in Tananarive for 
some months last year. However, 
none of these sources has as yet 
appreciably benefited the island’s 
commerce. France has, for some 
years, bought Madagascar’s coffee 
— which supplies 40 percent of the 
country’s income — at higher than 
world prices, which no other country 


has been willing to match. Thus 
far France, virtually alone, has been 
paying Madagascar’s bills, supplying 
it with technicians, and — without 
exacting any visible quid pro quo — 
building its hospitals and schools. 


Tsiranana is well aware that 
Madagascar produces nothing in 
quantity that the world really wants 
to buy, and that if he is given sub- 
stantial aid from foreign sources 
it is not for economic but for political 
reasons which are subject to change. 
Repeatedly he has told his people 
that their only hope for economic 
independence lies in increased pro- 
duction. Probably his recent appeal 
for a strong army reflects his desire 
to arouse in his own people a sense 
of urgency, which they now sorely 
lack, as much as his desire to obtain 
more foreign aid. Widespread apa- 
thy and complacency and a passive 
sense of frustration are the real ene- 
mies of Madagascar, not revolution- 
ary violence or invasion from abroad. 
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THE ANARCHISTS 
by Barbara Tuchman 


The author of The Guns of August, 
in a breathtaking account of those 
deluded assassins who, despite all 
safeguards, created such havoc 
with royalty and government from 


1890 to 1910. 
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buy him 
his life... 
he needs you! 


What is a Foster Child? A Foster Child is 
many things. He knows only wretched 
poverty. He is starved—too many starches, 
not enough proteins. His pallor shows the 
green circle under his sunken eyes. His 
home is a hut. He never slept in a bed. He 
never owned a toy. He wants to go to 
school, but cannot. He needs love, security, 
hope for the future . . . he needs clothes. 
better food, the chance to live. He needs 
io know someone cares. He needs you. 
Help to one child means help to a whole 
family. 





You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the 
case history and photo of your “adopted” 
child and letters from the child himself. Cor- 
respondence is translated by PLAN. The child 
knows who you are. At once he is touched by 
love and a sense of belonging. Your pledge 
provides new clothing, blankets, food pack- 
ages, education and medical care, as well as a 
cash grant of $8.00 every month. Each child 
receives full measure of material aid from 
your contribution. Distribution of goods is 
supervised by PLAN staff and is insured 
against loss in every country where PLAN 
operates. Help in the responsible way. 
“Adopt” a child through Foster Parents’ 
Plan. Let some child love you. 

PLAN is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, government-approved, independent 
relief organization, registered under No, 
VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and filed with the National In- 
formation Bureau in New York City. We 
eagerly offer our financial statement on 


request because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. PLAN helps children 
in Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, the Philippines and Colombia. 
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contributing $.................... 
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How not to teach teachers 
SIR: 

James D. Koerner’s article “How 
Not To Teach Teachers" (February 
Atlantic) was long overdue. As a 
teacher who suffered the boredom of 
education courses, I would only 
change one item in his article; the 
percentage of water in the courses 
-should be increased to 90, from his 
high of 75. I have met teachers 
from various parts of the nation and 
have yet to meet one who did not 
agree with this statement. 

Last year two student teachers 
from a highly respected school of 
education learned their geography 
from the lessons I gave my ninth- 
grade classes. The course at their 
school was, they said, inadequate. 


Davip GALERSTEIN 
Little Neck, N. Y. 


SIR: 

Inviting James D. Koerner to 
write about modern teacher educa- 
tion is like asking Mao Tse-tung to 
write about the virtues of politics in 
Nationalist China. 

I am surprised and mystified: sur- 
prised at the poor editorial judgment 
of the Atlantic editors and mystified 
that the Atlantic, so intelligently lib- 
eral (if you please) on most subjects, 
stands foursquare behind reaction in 
the field of education. 

MARSHALL O. DoNLEY, JR. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


SIR: 

Absolutely the worst comment one 
can make about James D. Koerner's 
article is that it is indisputably true. 
With due respect for the minority of 
intelligent, conscientious primary- 
and secondary-school teachers, I 





think the great majority — these not 
very bright, highly unimaginative, 
but nevertheless good, well-inten- 
tioned individuals — spend more 
time minding their students than 
they do instructing them. 

A good share of the blame rests 
with the colleges of education, where 
the only qualification an instructor 
may have is his own lack of a genuine 
education. The terrible shame of 
this whole business, besides the obvi- 
ous fact that ignorance seems to be- 
get more ignorance, is that many 
good freshman minds are daily being 
dulled by professors who themselves 
were products of glorified coffee 
klatches with course titles. I have 
seen theses of graduates in education 
which were only slightly more sophis- 
ticated than the scrapbooks of the 
first graders that one day they may 
teach. Furthermore, education pro- 
fessors misuse the term ‘‘philosophy”’ 
so flagrantly that the innocent might 
conclude that he could purchase one 
in a hardware store. Graduate 
courses in education generally con- 
sist of the warmed-over, personal 
reminiscences of an ego-starved in- 
structor and a few well-executed 
backslapping sessions. The phony 
professionalism of education instruc- 
tors and administrators is not only 
detrimental to education, but it is 
ludicrous for any sensitive member 
of the academic community to 
witness. 

Though I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that Mr. Koerner's sugges- 
tions are realistic and reasonable, I 
have the cynical feeling that attempts 
at reform will be like trying to move 
a pile of sand with a toothpick. I 
shudder in anticipation of Mr. 
Koerner's detractors, whose letters, 
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no doubt, will be written in the cus- 
tomary meaningless jargon worthy 
only of a character in one of Ionesco's 
plays. 

Donacp H. STRASSER 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Ill. 


SIR: 

Dr. Koerner's attack is the shotgun 
technique. Attack everything in 
generalities. But before he attacks 
the teaching of teachers certain 
ground rules should be set up, and 
these should include: (1) a discussion 
of aims, (2) a discussion of tech- 
niques, and (3) a discussion of mo- 
tives. The aims of the school of 
education are those which produce 
persons who are committed to the 
transmission of our Western heritage, 
and to the inculcation of certain 
factual material, plus the techniques 
of good social living. The tech- 
niques of education are based upon 
its philosophy and psychology of 
education — namely, the education 
of the whole child; thus the lecture 
method is obsolete because of its 
obvious limitations, and the discus- 
sion method (let him examine what 
St. John's of Annapolis has done 
with the discussion method) plus 
field trips, and so forth, are utilized. 
The motives of most teachers are 
to reach young people in such a 
manner that enthusiasm is aroused 
for learning. 


Rosert T. Fisher, Ep.D. 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology 
` California State College 
California, Penn. 


SIR: 
I wish to congratulate you for 
publishing Dr. Koerner’s excellent 
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article. He has said it all. And said 
it with more bite than we teachers 
say it every day in our lounge. 
Thecertification officer says I need 
six more hours in education. What 
for? I already have eighteen. I am 
responsible for 8500 volumes in my 
own library and for 1500 in the new 
public library (temporarily housed 
in mine), and I need to know these 
books and to know what to do about 
them. Consequently, I am taking 
six more hours in library science. 
The certificate I will get will be an- 
other 'fprovisional,?" which is not 
as good as the ‘“‘standard.” ‘This 
does not bother me, because I will 
still be allowed to teach and will (in 
my eyes) have won a slight victory 
over the educationists. 
Mrs. FLORENCE Hascarr 


South Portland High School 
South Portland, Me. 


SIR: 

Here is a first principle for critics 
of education: You get just about 
what you pay for, or less. If you 
want excellent teachers, pay them 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars in- 
stead of five or seven, and don’t hire 
unqualified applicants. If you really 
think the education of our youth is 
important, be willing to pay the 
price. 

Davip E. GEIKIE 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

It is regrettable that James D. 
Koerner in his two-year study of 
teacher education apparently failed 
to devote adequate time visiting 
public elementary and secondary 
schools, where teacher training re- 
sults and needs are plainly evident. 

Anyone acquainted with pedagog- 
ical techniques and practices realizes 
that Einstein probably would have 
had a difficult time teaching third- 
grade arithmetic. Remember, he 
also would have had to assume re- 
sponsibility for grammar, social stud- 
ies, spelling, reading, writing, play- 
ground duty, lunch duty, and so 
forth. 

American children are receiving a 
better education today than ever 
before in history — a fact of which 
most educators are justly proud. It 
is unfortunate that those who tend 
to criticize public education are 
generally unaware of its basic pur- 
poses and responsibilities. 


Jons G. THOMPSON 
St. Claire Shores, Mich. 


The Indiana dunes 
SIR: 

The Save the Dunes Council and 
conservationists everywhere, as well 
as the rest of U. S. citizenry, owe 
the Atlantic a debt of gratitude for 
publication of ‘The Indiana Dunes 
and Pressure Politics? by William 
Peeples (February Atlantic). 

While eighteen United States sen- 
ators from a solid belt of states from 
the Atlantic coast to the deep Mid- 
west were co-sponsoring the dunes 
measure filed by Senator Douglas; 
while Congressman John Saylor was 
introducing a companion bill in the 
House; while Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas was telling an 
Indiana congressional group in Janu- 
ary that the dunes “‘are a priceless 
heritage"; while all this was going 
on, what was Indiana Governor 
Matthew Welsh saying, as he went 
about his business trying to fill po- 
litical commitments at Burns Ditch? 
“This [the Save the Dunes effort] 
is a well-organized, well-financed 
program of calculated misinforma- 
tion. . . . The main direction of it 
comes from Chicago. . . . It mas- 
querades under several front names 
and has stooped to ruthless distortion 
of facts." 

We are more than happy to let the 
governor's words establish for him 
his niche in Hoosier history as a 
“benefactor” of man’s deepest needs. 

Tuomas E. Dustin 
Save the Dunes Council 


Chesterton, Ind. 
SIR: 

If Senator Douglas from Illinois 
is so genuinely interested in saving 
the dunes of Indiana, where has he 
been all these years while the dunes 
have been quietly going to pot? 
Although he may be sincere, we 
Hoosiers consider it suspicious that 
his sudden interest in conservation 
for the state of Indiana flared up 
when the Chicago area might find 
competition from an Indiana port. 


JANALYCE Rours 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 








When they grow up, will language still be a barrier? 


As modern technology makes the world smaller, the need 
for understanding between peoples grows more pressing. 
But the barrier of language still hinders our efforts to com- 
municate with each other. Even today, only a small fraction 
of the world’s information ever passes beyond the frontiers 
of its original language. 

How can we broaden the flow of information from one 
language to another? One answer may lie in the growing 
versatility of computer technology. For instance, a tech- 





nique for automatic translation is now under development 
at IBM. Russian, French, and Chinese technical literature has 
already been translated into English at electronic speeds. 
The recent success in translating technical Chinese —a lan- 
guage that has no alphabet — indicates that all languages 
eventually may lend themselves to automatic translation. 


Through new kinds of information sys- 
tems, IBM is helping to meet the need for 
better communication in today’s world. m 
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Chrysler Corporation warrants 
every part on this page 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
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Chrysler Corporation makes possible this new warranty,” It lasts for 5 years or 50,000 miles, making your car 
by your authorized Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer, more valuable at trade-in time. 
covering all major parts of the engine, transmission, The only thing we ask is that you have your car serv- 


torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle, iced at reasonable intervals. (You'd probably do that 

differential, and rear wheel bearings. It pays for labor anyway.) 

as well as parts. This broad new protection is a result of establishing * 
It comes with our 1963 Plymouth, Valiant, Chrysler, and maintaining the highest engineering and production ~ 

Imperial, Dodge, Dodge Dart cars, and Dodge trucks. standards, combined to give you another great automo- 

It can be transferred to the new owner if you sell your car. — tive “first” from Chrysler Corporation. 


*Your authorized Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer's Warranty against defects in material and workmanship on 1963 cars has been expanded to include parts replace- 
ment or repair, without charge for required parts or labor, for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first, on the engine block, head and internal parts; transmission 
case and internal parts (excluding manual clutch); torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints (excluding dust covers), rear axle and differential, and rear wheel bear- 
ings, provided the vehicle has been serviced at reasonable intervals according to the Chrysler Motors Corporation Certified Car Care schedules. Trucks are included, but 
are subject to additional limitations of 1500 hours operation if mileage does not accurately reflect the extent of actual use and operation of parts covered by the warranty. 
Coverage will not apply to trucks subjected to prolonged power take-off or off-highway use. " 


PLYMOUTH * VALIANT * CHRYSLER * IMPERIAL * DODGE * DODGE DART * DODGE TRUCKS 
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WELFARE STATE 


The New York Electrical Workers 


BY A. H. RASKIN 


Labor throughout the nation is haunted by the twin speclers of aulomation and unemployment. In a series of 


articles, A. H. Raskin of the New York times will examine the leadership of our major unions and the fore- 
thought with which they are planning for the future. Mr. Raskin has been a staff member of the Times for thirty 
years, specializing in the labor-management field. In World War II he received the Distinguished Service 


Medal for his contributions to the army's labor relations program, and his journalistic honors include the Sidney 
Hillman Memorial Award, the George Polk Award, and the Page One Award of the New York Newspaper Guild. 


? onsurge of automation has pushed American 
unions into a fretful, often floundering search for 
new economic approaches and a rekindled sense 
of mission. Long strikes in some key industries and 
shrinking union rosters in others testify to the 
arduousness of the transition. They also under- 
score how overwhelmingly labor's future strength 
and influence are bound up with its ability to 
respond imaginatively to the revolutionary chal- 
lenges of changing technology. 

One of the few unions that seem to know where 
they are going in this period of rudderlessness for 
most of labor is Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. ‘This local, 
once an enclave of highly skilled New York con- 
struction electricians, as rigidly ingrown as any 
medieval craftsmen's guild, is now the operator 
of an industry-financed welfare state that supplies 
cradle-to-grave protection for the families of 
30,000 members in fields ranging from the elec- 
trification of the 1964 New York World's Fair to 
the manufacture of lampshades. 

Local 3 has made itself the torchbearer in la- 
bor's drive for a shorter work week as an antidote 
to automation-bred unemployment. In fact, with 
an exuberance characteristic of its leader, Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., the local has got so far ahead in 
the march toward an abbreviated work schedule 


that even the AFL-CIO is uncertain whether 
it should be more appalled than enthralled over 
the pace of Local 3’s achievements. ‘This am- 
bivalence arises from Local 3’s success last year in 
establishing a basic five-hour day and twenty-five- 
hour week for 9000 electricians in its construction 
division — the shortest work week ever negotiated 
by any American union. 

The local’s breakthrough evoked expressions of 
horror from the employers, normally warm ad- 
mirers of Van Arsdale for his cooperation in pro- 
moting industrial efficiency, and from labor's 
friends in the Kennedy Administration. The 
President, whose picture, autographed “‘With My 
Very Best Wishes," sits on a ledge behind the 
union chief's desk, voiced regret. A comparable 
frostiness marked the reaction of most of labor's 
upper echelon. The essence of all the complaints 
was the same: Local 3’s new standard would sim- 
ply generate more overtime work at premium pay 
and thus make construction costs so high that it 
would kill jobs, not create them. 

Unperturbed by his isolation in. this ocean of 
censure, Van Arsdale has spent much of his time 
since the eight-day strike that led to the bobtailing 
of hours admonishing his own members to hold 
down the wage bill as a means of demonstrating 
that the shorter work schedule is a practical device 
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for spreading employment. ‘‘It’s up to us to make 
this thing work," is his endless preachment. *'It's 
not right for a union to barge in and win some- 
thing and then say, "Thats it," The electrical 
contractors have not got over their dismay, but 
they acknowledge that the union has moved so 
vigorously to implement its cost-containment 
pledges that the extra payroll burden is short of 
their initial fears. 

One novel instrument for spurring more such 
economies is an Office of Impartial Review, estab- 
lished by Mayor Wagner at the joint request of 
the union and the contractors after the strike, the 
first interruption of peaceful relations in a quarter 
century. The office's function is to conduct a 
continuing inquiry into the industry's labor- 
management practices, productivity, and costs to 
determine how well the public interest is being 
protected. In effect, it acts as watchdog for the 
eight million New Yorkers whose welfare is in- 
evitably affected by the price of residential, office, 
and industrial building. 

'This is a concept without precedent or parallel 
in any of the construction trades, where collusive 
arrangements between unions and employers are 
often so institutionalized that any notion of public 
accountability seems to be alien to both sides. 
Theodore W. Kheel, a nationally known arbitra- 
tor whom the mayor appointed to direct the new 
office, envisages its significance this way: **For the 
first time a union and its industry have said, Let's 
have an impartial agency review every aspect of 
our joint relationship to see whether the public is 
getting value for its money or whether it is being 
robbed.’ The whole aim is to make sure that the 
labor-management agreement works for the bene- 
fit of the community as well as the parties. This is 
an unusual concept in American labor relations — 
a concept of incalculable potential.” 

If the Office of Impartial Review does become a 
trailblazer in guaranteeing that the public can 
look forward to something besides the privilege of 
paying higher prices as its stake in collective bar- 
gaining, it will be one more in an imposing series 
of innovations that have made the relationship 
between Local 3, its members, and its employers a 
source of wonderment to university professors and 
labor delegations from many parts of the world. 
The diversity of its membership services, the ex- 
tent of rank-and-file involvement in its affairs, and 
its concentration on unionism as a two-way street, 
in which the worker must give more if he is to get 
more, make the local a way of life. 

Its educational centers, capped by a 314-acre 
estate that used to be a millionaire’s summer play- 
ground at Southampton, Long Island, would ex- 
cite the envy of many a college president. Men 
who were once satisfied to spend their spare time 
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in diligent perusal of the racing form now enroll 
for courses intended to sharpen their critical facul- 
ties and to acquaint them with the classics. 

The union newspaper has a regular feature 
extolling New York as “A City of Noble Culture" 
and urging the electricians to visit such esoteric 
haunts as the Morgan Library, the New York His- 
torical Society, or the Shakespeare Festival in 
Central Park. A program now under arrange- 
ment with the city's great art museums will bring 
touring art exhibits into the cafeterias of electrical 
factories and maintenance shops. Van Arsdale, 
an alumnus of Hell’s Kitchen whose education 
ended in the second year of high school, is himself 
a director of Carnegie Hall and of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

The accent on culture extends to the children, 
from arts and crafts for union-sponsored Cub 
Scout troops to college scholarships for the sons 
and daughters of Local 3 members, which total 
$250,000 each year. The union has its own minia- 
ture West Point — a training center at Columbia 
University for potential leaders, who serve an ap- 
prenticeship of their own by helping to instruct 
their fellow unionists in the fundamentals of 
municipal, state, and federal government. 


Au this recognition that man does not live by 
bread alone does not, of course, obscure the Van 
Arsdale welfare state’s awareness that bread also 
has its place. There is nothing ethereal about the 
benefits provided by the Joint Industry Board, the 
instrumentality created by the union and the 
contractors to administer an ever-expanding range 
of welfare plans. 

Retired members receive pensions of $220 a 
month, including Social Security. They get an 
additional payment of $100 a month from a special 
annuity fund — a payment that will rise to $125 
after July 1. The extra cushion is the result of an 
idea Van Arsdale had ten years ago to ease the 
bite that taxes took out of the pay increases his 
electricians were receiving. 

Deciding that what was good for Wall Street 
might also be good for his members, he borrowed 
a leaf from the deferred income plans corporate 
tycoons often adopt to set aside money for the 
years when both their earnings and their tax rates 
will be lower. He proposed that the union take the 
money it would otherwise have gotten in the form 
of higher wages for 1954 and invest it in a trust 
fund for the payment of annuities and death bene- 
fits. The members approved the switch, and the 
employers now pay $4.00 a day into what amounts 
to a personal savings account for each worker. 

Interest-free loans as high as $10,000 help mem- 


bers buy homes, cooperative apartments, or auto- 
mobiles. The union-industry team put up a $24 
million cooperative housing development of its 
own in Queens, and a $4.5 million annex for use 
as a union medical, dental, and recreational center 
is nearing completion. The range of other services 
is extensive enough to fill two books. To these 
the local has added a complex web of civic, na- 
tional, and international activities that spreads the 
interests of its members from Brooklyn to Bangkok. 

That the world would ever become part of 
Local 3’s backyard would have seemed unthink- 
able in October, 1933, when Van Arsdale was 
inducted as its business manager and chief execu- 
tive officer. Both he and the local had plenty of 
rough edges in that Depression year. Hoodlums 
identified with the Lepke-Gurrah gang were seek- 
ing to muscle into the building trades. They 
entered into a marriage of convenience with 
Communist elements, and their efforts to seize 
control of Local 3 grew so strenuous that chairs 
had to be banished from the meeting hall lest they 
be used as weapons. 

A series of shootings, attempted kidnappings, 
and bloody battles in the union headquarters led 
the Van Arsdale faction to appeal to Frank P. 
Walsh, a New York counterpart of Clarence Dar- 
row, for advice. ‘‘You have only two choices," 
was his prompt response. ‘‘One is to get revolvers 
and try to shoot it out with the underworld. 
You're not equipped for that. That means you 
have to call in the police, no matter how little 
you may like ‘yelling cop) But when you do call 
them in, be sure your own house is clean because 
that is the first place they're going to look." 

Walsh’s counsel was hard to swallow for reasons 
that went beyond the atavistic abhorrence of any 
old-line craft union for embroiling the police or 
the courts in its internal problems. A more com- 
pelling deterrent was the knowledge that the 
mobsters had strong political influence in the 
police department and that many supposed up- 
holders of the law were on their payroll. “When 
we went to the cops, we could never be sure they 
wouldn't kill us themselves," recalls Denis J. 
Crimmins, then a business agent of Local 3 and 
now executive secretary of the J.I.B. 

Bluecoats mixed with blue collars in such num- 
bers at the monthly meetings that Van Arsdale 
finally went to the police commissioner and ar- 
ranged to furnish union membership cards for a 
plainclothes detail so that the sessions would be 
stripped of some of their police-state flavor. The 
civilizing process was neither swift nor painless, 
but Van Arsdale finally effected it with the help of 
a Committee of One Hundred he recruited inside 
the local to outfox and outfight the coalition of 
Communists and crooks. 
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At a caucus just before one crucial membership 
meeting, Van Arsdale kept repeating, ** Tonight 
we've got to be on our toes." After he had said it 
for the tenth time, a bull-voiced aide shattered the 
tension by shouting, “What the hell are we, ballet 
dancers?" That was the nearest approach to 
humor anyone remembers from the reformation 
era in Local 3. 

Van Arsdale was inexorable in his assault on the 
favoritism and petty corruption that had become 
entrenched in the organization's day-to-day pat- 
terns — patterns that are still far from eradicated 
in other branches of the building trades. He abol- 
ished the ironclad job control once exercised by 
cliques operating behind a facade of fraternal and 
religious clubs. No closed shop was ever tighter 
than the monopoly position these clubs used to 
hold in filling jobs for the city's most important 
contractors. Now a rotary hiring system is main- 
tained with special preference excluded. 

Payoffs to business agents went into the discard, 
along with the private deals that usually accom- 
panied the under-the-table payments. Van Ars- 
dale required all his business agents to submit 
undated resignations, invocable at his pleasure, 
and he put dates on more than one in the turbulent 
early years. 

One large contractor mentioned casually in a 
conversation with Van Arsdale that he had bet a 
business agent that he could not bend a length of 
pipe with his bare hands. The stake was a suit of 
clothes, and the unionist won the bet. Van Arsdale 
listened without expression, then observed in his 
blandest tone: “I’m glad you think so much of that 
fellow; I know you'll be happy having him work 
for you." 

*What do you mean?" the employer asked. 

**Well, he certainly can't work for me," was the 
rejoinder. 

The mandate against accepting anything of 
value from a contractor applies even to contribu- 
tions for charitable causes. The union responds 
to a broad list of philanthropic appeals made 
through industry committees headed by em- 
ployers, but it forbids its own officials to serve as 
fund-raising chairmen or guests of honor at events 
at which employers are asked to make contribu- 
tions. Recently Van Arsdale dressed down a busi- 
ness agent who had made an appeal within his 
branch of the electrical industry in behalf of the 
Cerebral Palsy Fund. ‘“The only thing that pre- 
vents me from firing you on the spot," Van Arsdale 
declared, ‘‘is that all the donations were made by 
check in the fund's name. See that every check is 
returned, and don't ever do it again." 

This allergy to any taint of conflict of interest 
goes hand in hand with an uncommon receptivity 
to all measures to cooperate with the industry in 
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wiping out featherbedding and promoting higher 
productivity. Through all the three decades of 
his leadership, he has wrapped the union’s ability 
to deliver improved standards for its rank and file 
in a simple equation: ‘‘You produce more, and 
Lll get you more.” This is a particularly heretical 
thesis in the construction trades, where resistance 
to technological change and to increased work 
loads is general. 

Van Arsdale’s espousal of productivity as the 
highway to better wages and working conditions 
has been translated into seminars on efficiency to 
instruct his members in the use of power-driven 
tools and to spur them to cooperate in cutting 
costs by eliminating waste time. A contest with 
cash prizes was organized to encourage the elec- 
tricians to invent new tools and new methods. 
Loafers were weeded out. So were workers who 
showed too little concern about quality or regu- 
lar attendance. Recently the union’s record of 
performance on the efficiency front came up 
for review by Efrem A. Kahn, head of the prin- 
cipal contractors’ association, and Kheel, the 
mayor’s representative in evaluating the industry’s 
practices. 

“I don’t know of two other union leaders in the 
building trades who have the same constructive 
attitude toward productivity that Van Arsdale 
has," Kahn commented. 

Kheel stared at the ceiling reflectively, then 
said, “I’m damned if I can think of one." 


I. was precisely because Van Arsdale had al- 
ways been such a zealot in the cause of increased 
efficiency through timesaving technology that the 
industry reacted with pained surprise when he 
called the strike for the shorter work week in 
January oflast year. True, he had begun giving 
notice many months before that his prime con- 
tract goal would be to foster a full employment 
economy and to guard against future joblessness 
by reducing working hours. 

But the employers discounted this as merely the 
opening gun in a long-range educational cam- 
paign tied in with the national drive of the AFL- 
CIO for a thirty-five-hour week. After all, the 
New York electricians already had a basic thirty- 
hour week — a full ten hours less than the stand- 
ard fixed in the Federal Wage-Hour Act as the 
statutory jumping-off point for overtime pay. 
The thirty-hour schedule had been established by 
Local 3 in 1936, when the Depression had taken 
such a heavy toll of job opportunities for construc- 
tion electricians that they were actually working 
only a three-day week. 

Their situation in New York at the start of 1962 
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could hardly be considered comparable. Jobs out- 
numbered qualified workers to such an extent 
that the contract guaranteed five hours of over- 
time work at time and one half for each worker. 
Even that failed to liquidate the manpower short- 
age, with the result that 2000 union electricians 
had been brought in from other cities to augment 
the Local 3 crews. Looking past the fretwork of 
half-completed office and apartment buildings 
that laced the Manhattan skyline, the contractors 
could see no prospect that there would even begin 
to be a slackening in the construction boom any- 
time before the scheduled opening of the World's 
Fair in April, 1964. 

On this basis the employers were confident that 
Van Arsdale would be responsive to their argu- 
ment that the city's problem was not too many 
electricians but too few, and that the sole effect of 
reduced hours would be a chain of grief — in- 
flated overtime charges, a crushing increase in 
building costs, and less work for everyone through 
a discouragement of new investment. They cited 
Van Arsdale's own accomplishments in converting 
technological progress into improvements for his 
members as the surest evidence that automation 
would mean further gains, not mass idleness. 

Van Arsdale could not have been less impressed 
if he were wearing earplugs. He noted that na- 
tionally unemployment had been at a level of 5 
percent or higher for several years and that noth- 
ing the government was doing gave any promise 
of keeping it from going up even more. He pro- 
duced scholarly papers from a dozen sources to 
support his contention that robots would soon be 
doing most of the country's work, and he stressed 
his belief that the only time to build up effective 
safeguards against joblessness in his own industry 
was when it was enjoying its maximum prosperity. 

The politeness he customarily affects in his 
talks with the industry was little in evidence. He 
rustled his newspaper and read while the employ- 
ers sought to persuade him of the rightness of their 
stance. He engaged members of his own commit- 
tee in endless private colloquies. He pulled bun- 
dles of benefit checks out of a portfolio and made a 
ceremony of signing them hour after weary hour. 
He brought in the head of the Nigerian Electrical 
Workers Union to address both sides, to the vast 
irritation of the captive audience of management 
negotiators. He interrupted the talks at the height 
of the walkout to go to New Jersey to lecture on 
adult education. 

He conducted Operation Needle until the em- 
ployer representatives felt punctured in a thousand 
places, but he was careful to shield the public from 
the strike's effects. He gave instructions that there 
was to be no blackout of streetlights or signs; he 
exempted construction work at Lincoln Center 
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and the World's Fair site from the walkout; he 
ordered Local 3 members to man the switches at 
all major building projects so that the general 
absence of electricians would not force all the city's 
200,000 building tradesmen to quit work. The 
industry made a stab at one-upmanship by striving 
to bar the unwanted maintenance electricians, 
even though the union offered to make them avail- 
able without pay. The result was such a spate of 
lawsuits and potential strife with all the building 
unions that employer resistance collapsed and 
Van Arsdale came off with the five-hour slash in 
hours, which had always been his real target. 

Immediately he began turning on his own rank 
and file the same heat he had been focusing on the 
contractors. He went to large meetings and small, 
telling the men that it was up to them to demon- 
strate that a shorter work week and increased 
productivity were not mutually exclusive. Stag- 
gered starting hours and other changes of estab- 
lished work rules were authorized to hold down 
overtime. À reduced wage was established for 
work on small homes and on renovation proj- 
ects. But the most startling change of all was a 
relaxation of the union's time-encrusted father- 
and-son membership limitation through the ad- 
mission of 1020 new apprentices, the largest 
number in the local’s history. 

In the past, no one could get in unless he was 
the son of a member — a practice that kept out all 
but a handful of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. This 
time the selection of apprentices was put in the 
hands of a board headed by Dean Emeritus Harry 
J. Garman of Columbia College, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and the Urban League were among the groups 
specifically invited to nominate candidates. More 
than two hundred of those picked by the board 
were Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Interestingly, 
the announcement of their selection coincided with 
testimony before federal civil rights agencies that 
not one Negro apprentice was enrolled in all the 
building-trades unions of Washington, Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Atlanta. 


Age swelling of the apprenticeship rolls and the 
other steps taken by Local 3 to offset the cost of its 
abbreviated work schedule have persuaded many 
of the contractors that Van Arsdale is genuinely 
bent on “‘taking the curse" off his coup. However, 
that does not mean they are reconciled to his 
action, much less that they think it was a good 
idea. One ranking employer says, ‘‘I still think it 
was a bonehead play, but we are making out 
somehow. Often before what he asked sounded 
crazy, yet he always made it come out good not 
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only for his members but for us.” Another em- 


ployer takes an equally philosophical view: “‘It’s 
like a marriage. We have our spats, but we can’t 
hate one another after it’s over. One thing about 
Harry, it’s always better to deal with a bright man 
than with a dope. Harry is a man who under- 
stands our problems. He can see things from our 
viewpoint as well as his own." 

What sort of man is Harry Van Arsdale, and 
what lessons does his local offer for a labor move- 
ment that is finding it increasingly difficult to 
attract new members or even to sustain the fervor 
of those it has? At fifty-seven he is a stocky, silver- 
haired man with hazel eyes, a bulldog chin, and a 
screechy voice that frequently achieves the in- 
sistence of a high-pitched foghorn. Unemploy- 
ment haunted the household into which he was 
born in 1905, in the rowdiest section of Manhat- 
tan's West Side. His father, a member of Local 3, 
was out of work because of a thirty-three-month 
lockout instituted by the employers in a battle 
with the union. 

The father-son tradition carried him into union 
membership at nineteen. A combination of 
shrewdness and toughness made him top man 
nine years later. It also kept him in trouble with 
the courts. He was convicted in 1933 on charges 
of wounding two members of an opposition faction 
in a shooting at the union offices, but the convic- 
tion was reversed on appeal. The same thing 
happened in 1941, when he was accused of inciting 
to riot in a picket-line clash. 

The charges never depressed Van Arsdale. 
When a colleague visited him in jail and enjoined 
him to keep his chin up, his reply was crisp: You 
fellows keep your chins up; mine'l never go 
down." The members were just as unperturbed 
by the court actions against their chief. One rea- 
son was their satisfaction at the promptness with 
which he had moved to root out the financial 
hanky-panky that had long been a scandal in the 
local. Soon after he took over, he put the issue 
baldly before his fellow officers. “Are we going to 
steal any money?" He took no for an answer, and 
instituted a system of financial audits for the mem- 
bership so detailed that even.the outlay for paper 
clips and drinking cups was itemized. The reports 
have been mailed out every quarter since 1934. 
It was not until 1947 that the Taft-Hartley Act 
established the first legal requirement for such 
reports by unions generally. 

The meticulousness of Van Arsdale's steward- 
ship extends to a refusal to use a multiple-signature 
pen or a machine to ease the burden of signing the 
thousands of bonds and benefit checks on which 
his name must appear. Every night, long after the 
staff has gone home, he lets himself into his office 
and spends an hour or two signing checks. One 
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sunday night, shortly before midnight, Kheel 
made a despairing call to the office after having 
drawn a blank in efforts to reach Van Arsdale 
anywhere else. The union leader was at his desk, 
with several hundred checks still awaiting signa- 
ture. When Kheel asked whether it was too late 
for him to stop in and discuss the Office of Impar- 
tial Review, the reply was, ‘‘Come on, and on the 
way would you mind picking me up a ham and 
cheese on rye and some milk?" 

The man who was the prime mover in making 
"electrician's hours" an automation-age substitute 
for the concept once conveyed by “‘banker’s hours" 
is no exponent of the shorter work week in his 
personal regimen. His work day usually starts 


. with a breakfast conference at 8 A.M. and rarely 


ends before midnight. When he is in a hurry, 
he bounds into a taxi or rides on the back seat of a 
motor scooter owned by the editor of the union 
paper. He shuns the chauffeur-driven Cadillac 
that has become a status symbol in some union 
circles. His salary has just been raised from $200 
a week to $225, the first increase in six years. He 
lives in a frame house in Ozone Park, Long 
Island, which he and his father built with their 
own hands shortly after Van Arsdale's marriage 
thirty-nine years ago. . : 

The union he has fashioned is an organization 
of haves and have-nots, and the mark of his leader- 
ship is its cohesiveness. The construction elec- 
tricians remain the foundation stone of Local 3, 
the source of its power, its resources, and its ability 


' to pioneer, but they are now outnumbered more 
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than two to one by the other groups Van Arsdale 
has brought in from manufacturing and miscel- 
laneous branches of the electrical industry. 

The construction craftsmen are the ones who 
scored the breakthrough on the shorter work week. 
Their straight-time hourly wage is just short of 
$5.00 an hour, and their employer-financed bene- 
fits come to another $1.25 or $1.50. What they 
receive in fringe payments is roughly equal to the 
total wage of the members at the bottom of the 
local’s pay ladder — workers in shops making 
lamps, shades, and cheap electrical fixtures. Van 
Arsdale capitalized on the shorter-hour drive in 
the building field to win a reduction from forty 
hours to thirty-nine for his lamp and shade makers. 
At the same time their hourly wage was raised 
from $1.25 to $1.40. The standard is still so far 
short of what the local considers a decent minimum 
that it represents the shade makers without taking 
anything from them in dues. 

The organizing tide, dormant in most unions, 
still churns restlessly in the local. Its newest re- 


.cruits are in the professional and white-collar 


groups. A two-year organizing drive resulted in 
the signing of a first contract in January for an 


administrative division made up of 1000 engineers, 

estimators, draftsmen, accountants, bookkeepers, 

typists, and other inside employees of the electrical 

contractors. Some of the estimators and engineers 
earn double Van Arsdale's salary. 

The union chief has such a sense of the impor- 
tance to unions generally of a greater penetration 
of the white-collar field that he believes it is time to 
junk the traditional image of organized labor as an 
overalled worker with muscle Hexed. He suspects 
that the union of tomorrow will have more of the 
aspect of the American Federation of Teachers or 
the American Newspaper Guild or his own ad- . 
ministrative division. 

Bill Darcy, a thirty-hve-year-old construction 
electrician who serves as the division'sorganization 
director, was quick to shed the checked shirt and 
heavy brogans that are standard on building sites. 
He is dapper in starched blue and white shirt, 
black knit tie, and pearl tie tack. "This is a highly 
educated and articulate group," Darcy says ad- 
miringly. “They are not sheep who run with the 
pack. They have ideas, and they know how to ex- 
press them. We guide them and they guide us. It 
should be a fruitful partnership." 


T local’s special attraction for the administra- 
tive workers was the variety of its scholarship and 
educational programs. ‘The proudest of these, the 
school for critical thinking, is quartered in a 
mansion so sumptuous that even its bathrooms 
have fireplaces. It is at Bayberry Land, the 
Southampton estate once owned by Dwight F. 
Davis, Secretary of War in the Coolidge Cabinet 
and donor of the international tennis cup. 

More than 6500 unionists have gone there in 
the last six years for week-long courses intended to 
teach them how to think. Each receives $140 to 
offset his week of lost wages, and the Joint Indus- 
try Board foots all the bills for tuition and main- 
tenance. The results have been so salutary in 
helping the members evaluate issues and get along 
better with other people on and off the job that 
Van Arsdale is hoping someday to convert the 
center into a full-fledged university. He also wants 
to build motel-type cottages on part of the rolling 
expanse and use them as convalescent quarters to 
which ailing members can go with their wives. — 

The employers have learned — at some expense 
— that Van Arsdale's ideas have a way of popping 
onto the bargaining table sooner or later. The 
chief management negotiator, Efrem Kahn, ob- 
serves somewhat fatalistically, “In the old days 
whenever we balked at what seemed to us a wild 
idea, Van Arsdale would always say, ‘You may be 
right; let's study it for a while.’ It didn’t take long 
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to discover that the study simply represented a 
period of adjustment for the contractors to get used 
to the idea. The softening-up period might last 
two or three years, but in the end everything we 
studied, he got. So we dropped the studies.” 

A disingenuousness as disarming as that of a 
bunco steerer has always been one of Van Arsdale's 
most effective negotiating tools. One year he 
attended a meeting with the contractors a few 
days after Thanksgiving. The conversation veered 
to the holiday, and all the employers boasted 
about the enjoyment the day had brought them. 
The union chief broke in with a rueful comment 
about how sad it was that their workers couldn't 
take the same pleasure from the occasion because 
they got no pay for the day. Out of the sheepish 
silence that followed came the introduction of 
paid holidays in the industry. 

On another day Van Arsdale came to a meeting 
direct from a hospital where he had visited an 
electrician seriously injured when he toppled off a 
high structure at a Queens aluminum plant. The 
electrician's wife was in the same hospital having a 
baby when the ambulance brought him in. Suita- 
ble expressions of dolor came from all the employ- 
ers, and Van Arsdale promptly proceeded to turn . 
them into cash. Wouldn't it be nice, he asked, if 
that man could look forward to a full week's pay 
for all the time he wasin the hospital? The upshot 
was a new benefit under which a member badly 
hurt on the job now receives his wages for as much 
as fifteen weeks of hospital confinement — all this 
in addition to his regular workmen's compensation 
payments and hospitalization. 

No union is closer to its members and their 
families. It even has its own permanent district 
organization, with regular monthly meetings in 
every state assembly district and with a special 
course conducted by Cornell University for the 
district chairmen and secretaries. The- place 
where the togetherness theme shows up most 
assertively, however, is at Electchester, the union's 
cooperative housing development. Nearly half of 
the 2200 families in the néat red-brick apartments 
have ties to the union. l 

The construction electricians contributed their 
labor free on two units, including one built pri- 
marily for occupancy by members in the union's 
low-wage divisions. The carrying charges average 
$15.87 a month per room, with utilities thrown in, 
and it is the only New York cooperative that pro- 
vides what amounts to a rent forgiveness out of 
surplus funds at the end of each year. The rebate 
of roughly half a month’s rent is made possible 
because the unionists do so much of the main- 
tenance and gardening themselves. This self-help 
also has made it possible to supply new refrigera- 
tors and stoves without higher charges to the 
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tenants. The president of each of the four housing 
corporations used to be an employer. However, 


"the contractors decided their investment was being 
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so well administered that they have dropped out 
in favor of members of Local 3. Van Arsdale is 
still treasurer of all the corporations. ‘‘It’s about 
time for me to get out," he confesses, ‘‘but I don’t 
want them to get careless about spending money.” 
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dp degree to which the local and its leader have 
emancipated themselves from the insularity that 
once caused them to boycott all electrical equip- 
ment made outside the metropolitan area is per- 
haps evidenced most arrestingly by the prepara- 
tions they are now making for work on next year's 
World's Fair. At New York's last Fair, in 1939, 
foreign governments with pavilions in the “World 
of Tomorrow" grew so incensed over union de- 
mands for the hiring of standby electricians and 
the rewiring of intricate displays of native handi- 
craft that they threatened to withdraw. 

Even though Van Arsdale insists that the com- 
plaints were “‘vastly exaggerated," he is trying to 
prevent excesses this time. In cooperation with the 
contractors, he has been hammering away at the 
Fair Corporation and the exhibitors on the ur- 
gency of getting work started early enough to 
avoid an extravagant pileup of overtime just 
before the opening next April. However, dead- 
line-itis is so chronic an affliction in the planning 
of such expositions that no one seriously believes 
the work will begin in time. 

The precaution the union hopes will prove 
more reliable is a special training course in ex- 
position wiring it inaugurated eight months ago 
at the Coliseum. No one will be permitted to 
work as an electrical foreman or union steward at 
the Fair unless he has received a certificate of 
completion for the course. The emphasis is on 
courtesy as well as technical skill, and the elec- 
tricians are specifically admonished not to make 
individual interpretations of the wiring rules, a 
major source of abuse last time. Jurisdictional 
strikes are also taboo. 

The big question is whether the shorter work 
week will not undo all the union's endeavors to 
prevent gouging. The employers, who are co- 
operating in sponsoring the training course for 
Fair electricians, say bleakly that they expect to 
be slaughtered for lack of men in the twelve 
months between now and the Fair opening. They 
repeat their warnings of a year ago that every- 
thing will have to be put on an emergency foot- 
ing, with astronomic overtime charges. 

The local is sure that if the exhibitors move with 
reasonable alacrity all work at and away from the 
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Fair can be done without exorbitance. It al- 
ready discerns some signs that the volume of 
general construction in the city is tapering off. 
From July of last year, when the curtailed work 
schedule became operative, until September, 
-almost half of the electricians had to work two 
hours of overtime every day, instead of the one 
guaranteed by the contract. This meant they 
were putting in the same thirty-five-hour total 
they had had under the old timetable, but getting 
twice as much overtime pay as before. 

However, in December and January things got 
so slack that 645 electricians were laid off alto- 
gether. Almost all of them were out-of-town 
unionists who returned to their own communities. 


.. While they were on their way back fifty-two locals 


in as many cities were notifying Local 3 that they 
had men in need of New York jobs. Van Arsdale 
takes this prevalence of unemployment among 
electricians elsewhere, plus the continuing high 
rate of general unemployment, as proof of the 
correctness of his basic contention that jobs are 
drying up and a shorter week is imperative. 

The antipathy the Kennedy Administration 
has invariably expressed toward all pressure for a 
general cut in hours has reinforced Van Arsdale's 
latent hostility toward government interference in 
labor-management affairs. This is a renewal of 
the tug of war that constantly seems to rage be- 
tween his itch for respectability and a rebel spirit 
that pulls him toward the barricades. The cloth- 
cap side of his character emerges with particular 
clarity in big strikes — his own or anyone else's. 
The more public sentiment rises against the strik- 
ers, the more he rallies to their support. 

When the longshore and newspaper strikes were 
casting dismal shadows over New York's economy 
this winter, he invited the leaders of both walkouts 
to a Local 3 meeting and got membership ap- 
proval for $10,000 donations to their war chests. 
The burden of the speeches was that government 
always stepped in on the side of the bosses — re- 
plays of talks that might have been delivered at a 
Pullman strike rally when Grover Cleveland was 
: ordering federal troops out to move the mails. 
Van Arsdale's personal contribution was a sug- 
gestion that the government's energies could be 
better used in curing unemployment and poverty 
than in meddling in strikes. 

Despite such occasional surges into the time- 
worn clichés of class conflict, Van Arsdale spends 
hundreds of hours in off-the-record endeavors to 
assist top federal, state, and city peacemakers in 
ending tie-ups in vital industries. As president of 
the AFL-CIO Central Labor Council, he is chief 
spokesman on political and legislative matters for 





New York City's one million unionists. As befits a 
labor potentate of such stature, he is careful to 
maintain correct diplomatic relations with rank- 
ing officials of both parties, and they are equally 
careful to respond in kind. 

Just by way of demonstrating that he is not in 
anybody's vest pocket for 1964, Van Arsdale broke 
away from the Democratic line last year to en- 
dorse Governor Rockefeller and Senator Javits. 
He made it plain that he felt labor could never 
expect any consideration from the Republicans if 
it blackballed them all, regardless of their records 
or the caliber of their opponents. In municipal 
politics he is a staunch supporter of Mayor Wag- 
ner. He organized an anti-boss Brotherhood 
party to back the mayor when he was bucking the 
old-line Democratic machine in 1961, but the 
party did so poorly at the polls and the anti-boss 
spirit at city hall has proved so evanescent that the 
venture into independent political action may be 
quietly buried. 

In any event, Van Arsdale is not one who puts 
any trust in public officials in New York, Albany, 
or Washington when it comes to union gains or 
losses. ‘‘I feel sorry for-any union that has to de- 
pend on politicians to win its battles," 1s his credo. 
“When you've got organization, they db hurt 
you. Without it you're dead." 

Confident that he has the right kind of oram 
zation, Van Arsdale is already ticking off new 
ideas for meeting the human dislocations of tech- 
nological change through collective bargaining. 
He sees automation ushering in a new type of 
eight-hour day — four hours of work and four 
hours of formal study in colleges or adult education 
centers, Retirement at fifty-five is another instru- 
ment on his horizon as a means of ensuring that 
machines will not close out job opportunities for 
the millions of youngsters cascading into the job 
market. 

He has a thought or two for the benefit of the 
employers. Why, he wonders, would there not be 
merit in a scheme to pay “‘undertime” to workers 
who upset manning schedules by failing to show 
up without good cause or advance arrangement 
for a qualified substitute? This impresses him as 
having as much equity as the payment of over- 
time premiums for work beyond the regular daily 
schedule. The undertime would provide a lower 
rate, with the savings going to the boss or to the 
welfare fund. How soon, if ever, any of these ideas 
will tumble onto the bargaining table, no one can 
be sure. But the employers’ past experience with 
Van Arsdale’s nimble mind makes them skeptical 
that an idea, once lodged, will ever be completely 
forgotten. 


Mr. Raskin's next article will deal with “John L. Lewis and the Mine Workers: Skeleton of a Union.” 
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BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


In his search for an assistant genius for the NEW 
YORKER in ils early years, Harold Ross would iry 
anylhing once. CHARLES W. Morton, the associate 
editor of the ATLANTIC, was a news reporter on the 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT when he became the 


subject of one such experiment. The article that follows 
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is (he second in a series of three. 
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Ax ADVENTURE With Harold Ross and the New 
Yorker interrupted for me the gloomiest effects of 
the Depression in the winter of 1931-1932. The 
prestige of Ross’s magazine, especially among 
newspapermen, was incalculable at the time: 
business was still declining; jobs at any old wage 
were impossible to get, once a man became unem- 
ployed; but the New Yorker was growing rich, as 
successful financially as it was in the wonderful 
new journalism that Ross had conceived for it. 

I made few attempts — none that I can recall — 
to write for magazines in my first year with the 
Transcript, largely, I suspect; because I had a 
horror of rejection and I did not wish to add that 
possibility to the other aspects of a Depression day. 
My excuse at the time was the urgency of my work 
as a news reporter: much as J needed the extra 
money, I had to conserve my energies for the 
Transcript, although it was quite true that one of 
the great pleasures of an evening-paper job was the 
complete break-off, occupationally, at the end of 
an afternoon with the certainty that I need not 
give a thought to work until the next morning. I 
picked up an occasional $10 for a column on some 
light subject for the editorial page, and this, I 
told myself, was bound to enlarge my reputation, 
even though the fee would do little more than 
provide a week's groceries. At Depression prices 
in 1930 and 1931, for a household of ten, our out- 
lay for meat, fruit, and vegetables, bought quite 





` without stint but only after the fiercest haggling 
. at the open-air market in Dock Square, was 
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around $12 a week. 

Reviewing books for the Transcripts big Satur- 
day edition was purely honorific; the stipend was 
the book and that was all. In my latter years there 
I acquired a minor treasure trove in the mystery 
stories that I reviewed for a department called 
"Rogues Gallery," named, I believe, by C. B. 
Palmer, who was editing the Saturday magazine 
and who went on to greater things at the New York 
Times. The mysteries were great sport to review; 
anywhere from ten to twenty came in each week, 
and I unloaded them all, at fifty cents a copy, on a 
suburban bookseller who agreed with some reluc- 
tance to buy all that I brought him, without re- 
gard to quality. He was torn between the low 
price and the risk of being left with unsold copies 
of the poorer stories, for those were the brave 
days when publishers would not reimburse a 
bookseller for the return of any books that re- 
mained unsold, and the bookseller was that much 
more alert to the content of what he bought for 
his inventory. His failures went, not back to the 
publisher, but to a bargain table of his own, and 
my man came near balking at some of the shoddier 
specimens I provided. A few publishers were so 
mean-spirited as to rubber-stamp on the flyleaf 
“Review Copy,” in the hope of preventing a re- 
sale; others pasted on the inside front cover, for 
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the same purpose, instead of simply folding it in, 
a slip containing information about the publication 
date and price. A reviewer dealt with such tactics 
by omitting to review the book and by lending it 
around among his friends. If times were tough 
for publishers, they were even tougher for the 
reviewer. 


Bie: money of any sort was scarce when David 
McCord suggested to me one day in 1931 that I 
ought to try out a light piece on the New Yorker. 
His own prose — witty, elegant, and original — 
found a ready market there. For me it was a 


heady idea, not only to be in print in such com- ' 


pany but also to take in one of the supposedly 
big fees that Ross was paying, but I was sure the 
magazine was far beyond my capacities. McCord 
persisted in his encouragement: he would write 
Katharine White, who was Ross's editorial fac- 
totum; he would read the piece, if I wished, before 
I submitted it. 

Still in its early years, the New Yorker was the 
most attractive vehicle in the world for a writer of 
comedy or light criticism. The risk for me, as I 
saw it — and, in retrospect, I believe correctly — 
was in sending down a dud or two, by way of 
beginning, and thus identifying myself, a writer 


of no status whatever, as a nuisance. Despite the . 


need of money, I waited until a subject came to 
hand which seemed just about writer-proof; I 
wrote the article and with McCord’s blessing sent 
it to Mrs. White. 

I have forgotten the amount of the check which 
came with such marvelously unexpected prompt- 
ness almost by return mail, with a pleasant note 
from Mrs. White. The fee was somewhere around 
$70 or $80, as I recall it, and I believe there were 
even some odd cents in addition, for these were 
the days when Ross was trying to be extremely 
businesslike — paying according to length, and no 
sloppy rounding off to the nearest fiver. But it 
was about two weeks! Transcript pay for some four 
hours of work divided between two evenings, and 
therein lies the tantalizing, plaguing, frustrating 


aspect of writing for a market: if that's all the time - 


it takes and the fees are so good, why not do it 
more regularly? Ross once paid me $500 for a 
piece, occupying a single magazine page, which I 
wrote in a short afternoon, but it was years before 


I had another subject that seemed to me right for 


his particular wants. 

Anyone working for fees or commissions who is 
not a smashing success can have trouble in explain- 
ing this sort of predicament to his family and 
friends — perhaps even to himself — and all the 
more so when money is painfully scarce. The 
tendency is to reason that at the rate of $100 or 
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so for an afternoon or evening of work, the writer 
has merely to apply himself in order to take in 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year, allowing of course for 
a day off every now and then, and if A won't 
buy it, try it on B. | 

My own failing was partly timidity and partly a 
genuine inability to enlarge my production, fees 
or nofees. The year 1931 brought me three more 
successes with the New Yorker — four offerings in 
all and four acceptances; but however welcome the 
money and the satisfaction of writing for Ross, I 
could not conjure up additional subjects for him. 

So the score stood toward the end of the year, 
when it occurred to me to try out a parody of a 
feature which appeared from time to time in the 
‘Talk of the Town" section of miscellaneous odds 
and ends, written by the staff and carrying at its 
end a composite signature, The New Yorkers. 
The recurring item that offended me was one of 
those ever so folksy little rambles in an obscure 
neighborhood of Manhattan, where the writer 
was always coming upon some quaint old busi- 
ness sign, which led to the discovery of an old 
family, or ari old partnership, or perhaps just an 
old man, who had been engaged for god-knows- 
how-many years as a master in the craft of making 
meerschaum pipes, or riding crops, or bass viols, 
or footstools. Sometimes the subjects unearthed 
on these rambles were processors, like shad boners 
or binding restorers, but more often they were the 
patient, skilled, devoted, old-style makers of the 
finest handcrafted whatever-it-was money could 
buy. 

My parody was simply based on the all too 
reasonable proposition that one of these shops 
was much the same as the next, differing only in 
the names of:the principals and its location and 
in the nature of its great specialty. This being the 
case, the parody was written with blank spaces 
for these items, to be suitably filled in. The 
heading for it was a long blank, followed by a 
plural s. It concluded, as the New Yorker pieces 
seemed to do, with the names of celebrities who 
patronized the quaint old place. Lady Mendl 
was one, and General Pershing was another (he 
had one of thé s with him in France). The last 
line of the piece I recall with some self-com- 
placency. ‘“The most expensive they ever 
made was purple and gold, inlaid with ivory. It 
was for Battling Siki." 

A writer's view of his own work is not neces- 
sarily trustworthy. I found a copy of the blanks 
piece a few years ago and reread it with enjoy- 
ment, as much, in fact, as I ever gained from a 
piece of my own. Yet I remember dissuading 
James Thurber, when he was sending the Atlantic 
chapters of The Years With Ross, from including 
in its entirety the New Yorker story that he had writ- 
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ten about the opening of the St. George Hotel in 
Brooklyn, surely one of the least accomplished of 


his published writings, yet one which stood firmly . 


in his mind as a high point in his career. At any 
rate, the blanks piece is mislaid and no longer 
available for later judgments. 

I put the parody into the mail. Several days 
went by, more of an interval, perhaps, than what 
followed my previous offerings. Then came a 
cautiously worded letter from Mrs. White: They 
would not be able to use the parody, but Mr. Ross 
would like to have a talk with me, to see me, in 
fact. 

This was overwhelming news, No other work 
involvement of any kind could have appealed to 
me so mightily. A closer and more active relation- 
ship with the New Yorker seemed to hold every pos- 
sibility that I could wish for: a great lift for my 
writing; money, certainly; and not least, the like- 
lihood of an escape from the 7ranseript, its galling 
routines and diminishing wage. 

The parody, in retrospect, did not belong in the 
New Yorker. There was no part of the magazine 
where it could have been accountable, without 
cumbersome explanations. It might have done 
very well in some other magazine, simply with the 
line, “With Apologies to the New Yorker,” but I 
doubt that there was one which would have given 
this much recognition to Ross's thrusting new 
enterprise. 

The two of my friends who knew most about the 
New Yorker were less enthusiastic than I had ex- 
pected. Laurence Winship, then city editor of 
the Boston Globe, suggested that I was getting 
on well as a contributor and not to be in a hurry 
to make a change. Gluyas Williams, whose black- 
and-white drawings were as much in demand at 
the New Yorker as among newspaper syndicates, 
was sure that I should stay in Boston and keep on 
trying to write for Ross, and under no circum- 
stances go to work in the New Yorker office. Nei- 
ther Winship nor Williams could give me any clear 
reasons why I should be so cautious, and I think 
they were reluctant to discourage me by telling me 
the truth: that I should be venturing beyond my 
depth with an extraordinarily demanding and 
fastidious employer. They had at the same time, I 
think, too high a professional regard for Ross to be 
willing to blame him for what might happen to 
me. McCord thought it a great chance for me to 
get ahead in a hurry, and so did I. All I could see 
was the perfection of Ross’s product from week to 
week. Nothing would have deterred me from 
seeking to become involved in it. 

(Ross told me later of his great admiration for 
Williams. He was rejecting, he said, the advertis- 
ing of a large company, because its copy was illus- 
trated by a flagrant imitator of Williams’ distinc- 
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tivestyle. Ross said he had tried repeatedly to per- 
suade Williams to join the staff but that Williams 
refused to work in New York or be on anyone's 
staff. “Hes one of these goddamn Bostonians,” 
said Ross, with a kind of despairing approval.) 

It was plain in any case that I ought to go 
down and see Ross. I believe it was Mrs. White 
who made the appointment, and it was as much 
for my convenience — or, rather, my necessities — 
as for Ross’s: 9 o’clock of a Sunday night, at the 
New Yorker office, which meant that I could catch 
the Owl and be back at my Transcript desk punc- 
tually at 8:15 on Monday. 

My wardrobe presented a rather narrow choice 
for such a confrontation: the shiny blue serge from 
Filene’s Automatic Bargain Basement, or a rather 
daring fantaisie that I had bought for a ten-dollar 
bill at Max Keezer’s, Harvard’s celebrated second- 
hand man. This latter suit was a double-breasted 
affair which must have cost its initial owner a 
goodly sum. The cut was conservative, but the 
fabric was a one-of-a-kind importation, a rich 
green, flecked with brown in a diagonal weave, 
with an overplaid of large squares, picked out in 
hairline sky-blue thread —a country suit that 
sounds more alarming than it was. The coat was: 
in good shape, although the sleeves were a bit 
short, but the great hazard to the wearer I discov- 
ered not at Max's but later on at home, when I 
happened to hold the trousers up to the light: the 
seat had worn gossamer thin. Through some mira- 
cle, no thread had let go in this cobweb-like area, 
but a stray splinter or even a sharp corner would 
wreck the whole project. It was nothing in which 
to lounge idly against Transcript furniture. I 
hoped it would hold together while more prosper- 
ous times caught up with me in New York. 


I HAD no idea of what the scene would be at the 
New Yorker office of Harold Ross on a Sunday 
night at 9 o'clock. Working Sundays or working 
nights seems ordinary to anyone who ever worked 
on a morning paper, and I expected vaguely to 
find some degree of staff operation going on, with 
people pounding out copy on their typewriters 
and the general hubbub of production. The office 
hours and schedules of the place were wholly un- 
known to me. I think I assumed that if Ross were 
on the job at that hour, so would be his associates. 

The day passed very slowly indeed. I had spent 
the night at the Shelton, at the time a sort of de- 
luxe YMCA on Lexington Avenue. Its upper 
rooms afforded a wide view of the midtown sky- 
line, and I mooned at the window for some time 
before turning in, sharpening an awareness that I 
was about to try to crack this neighborhood and 
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wondering if I were going to make it. I realized 
that I was striking the classic posture for the cir- 
cumstance: the early crisis for the hero of a fiction 
work, surveying the battleground of his coming 
triumphs and perhaps singling out the ultimate 
penthouse or terrace apartment where he would 
eventually be living. It was corny, I knew, but I let 
it run on. When the immediate present seemed to 
warrant musings of such splendor, a man was re- 
luctant to go to bed at all. By the time Sunday 
evening came I was in a fine old sweat. 


No a light showed in the windows of 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street when I walked by a good half 


hour before the time Ross had fixed for our meet- . 


ing. A lifelong habit of being much too early was 
plaguing me, but I was afraid to present myself 
until 9 lest I interrupt some other engagement of 
Ross's. 

The watchman got up from his desk in the dimly 
lit lobby and unlocked the street door for me at 
8:55. He wrote my name and destination in his 
after-hours log. He believed Ross was in his office, 
but he did not seem sure of it, and I marveled 
at the stupidity of one who could be so uncertain 
of the whereabouts of such a tenant as Harold 
Ross. The man must be worse than illiterate, I 
thought. 

The only light in the corridor where the watch- 
man let me out of the elevator came though a 
transom over a door at the end. I began to think 
that I might have mistaken the arrangements, but 
I went on down the corridor and knocked. The 
door opened instantly, and there was Ross. He 
was obviously alone in the small, starkly furnished 
office. Aside from the watchman, I am sure there 
was no one else in the building but ourselves. 

Ross looked neater, somehow, than I had been 
led to expect. His hair, reported as always stand- 
ing up in al! directions, was decently brushed. His 
rumpled dark suit was nondescript, and he looked 
like a man who gave no thought whatever to his 
clothes; he did not have to, and he was not inter- 
ested, anyhow. His shoes, which were mentioned 
in all accounts of him, were in fact the high black 
shoes of the legend, with the upper part laced 


crosswise on hooks — a style which he subse- . 


quently abandoned. These impressions were gath- 
ered in the course of our interview, and I set them 
down simply for the record. I could hardly take 
them in at all, so instantly exciting, so arresting to 
me was everything about Ross: his words, his 
ideas, and the quick succession of emotions so visi- 
ble in his extraordinarily mobile facial expres- 
sions. He was intense about everything and cer- 
tainly one of the least long-winded of conversa- 
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tionalists. His manner to me was offhand and 
affable, and I immediately fell into the dangerous 
illusion that we had known each other for years 
and understood each other perfectly. 

Although the New Yorker was growing and pros- 
pering, Ross began the conversation with an al- 
together gloomy recital of his problems, the lack of 
capable staff writers and assistants, his inability to 
cover all sorts of great subjects for want of the 
writer. For one story in particular that be was 
pursuing he could find no writer at all. “Pd get: 
for it," he said, naming a well-known wom- 
an novelist, “‘if she weren't such a squally old 
bitch.” The idea of getting her had apparently 
just occurred to him, and, squally or not, he made 
a note on a memorandum pad. 

Ross seemed so burdened by his troubles that I 
broke into a vein of reassurance. I had indeed 
read every issue minutely, and I was chattering 
away about what I felt to be the magazine's vir- 
tues and how various weaknesses might be shored 
up when I noticed Ross eyeing me intently. I 
paused. “Goddamn it,” he said, “‘let me talk.” 

. Of other statements of his that Sunday evening 
in the January of 1933 I can recall only two ver- 
batim. One came in Ross’s recollection of his own 
newspaper days, just before our entry into World 
War I, when he was beating his way East from. 
Colorado as an itinerant reporter. “I worked on 
twenty-three papers in two years," he said. “‘If I 
stayed anywhere more than two weeks, I thought 
I was in a rut.” 

The main subject of the evening proved to be 
that Ross was offering me a job. This had seemed 
to me a probability, but I had thought there was a 
chance that he wanted to talk to me about my 
writing instead. Any sort of job with him was ac- 
ceptable; I had never met anyone at all like Ross. 
He was insistent, to my surprise, that I regard it 
all as an experiment, a trial spin, and that I get a 
three months’ leave of absence from the Transcript 
in case a permanent job was not warranted. 

The leave of absence seemed absurd to me. I. 
could see no likelihood of getting one at a time 
when employers welcomed almost any excuse to 
cut down the payroll. A job vacated was simply 
so much money saved; replacements lay in the 
misty future, when prosperity would somehow, of 
its own volition, return. But I could see no possi- 
ble need of a leave; whatever work the New Yorker 
gave me, I was sure I could do. Ross simply did 
not realize how good I was. 

Ross was firm about the leave. He knew a great 
deal more about himself and his wants than I did. 
He was not running a school in which promising 
young men were brought along and promoted; 
neither was.he hiring anyone as an encourage- 
ment. A perfectionist all the way, he was looking 
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for a genius. He had three on the staff: James 
Thurber, E. B. White, and Wolcott Gibbs. These 
three could do just about any kind of work called 
for; they could do it quickly, brilliantly, each with 
an original resource of his own and all capable of 
satisfying Ross's exacting demands. They were 
the backbone of the staff that worked in the office. 
Ross had in addition such departmental writers 
and contributors as Alexander Woollcott, Robert 
Benchley, and Dorothy Parker. John Mosher, 
who reviewed movies each week, was an indis- 
pensable manuscript reader and editorial aide. 
Katharine White must have been the ideal edi- 
torial and administrative Number T'wo for Ross; 
I am not sure what her precise title was, but her 
influence and taste were felt in all matters, and 
she worked successfully with Ross throughout his 
career. 

These were all people of great ability. It never 
occurred to me that I was being examined as 
their possible equal, but this was always in the 
back of Ross’s mind when he hired anyone; the 
odds seemed against it, the evidence was none too 
heartening, but he owed it to his cherished maga- 
zine and to his own peace of mind to find out 
whether some great new forward stride might be 
forthcoming from the recruit. So, if I did not 
realize what was vaguely expected of me, Ross 
did. He did not wish to uproot a Massachusetts 
family and a man with a job and cast them adrift 
in New York at the darkest point of the Depres- 
sion. None of this was clear to me at the time. 
But it did appear that the leave was essential. I 
said I would try to arrange it. 

Ross seemed relieved. He proposed to pay me 
$150 a week, which was almost four times my 
Transcript wage. That would be fine, I said. Our 
conversation ended at around 10:30. I would 
begin work two weeks later, provided, of course, I 
could have the leave of absence. Ross stood in 
the doorway as I went down the dark corridor to 
the elevator. His final utterance, shouted after 
me, seemed even more encouraging. “Goddamn 
it, Morton," he said, “I don't want a hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar-a-week man. I want a three- 
hundred-dollar-a-week man !” 

So infatuate was my frame of mind that I saw 
nothing of a warning in Ross's words. It would 
be a rather vertical rise for me, financially, I had 
to admit; in the several functions that I felt I 
could carry on, I could not think readily of a 
combination that would fetch any such salary. It 
began to enter, ever so slightly, my consciousness 
that I did not know exactly what I would be doing 
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to earn my' $150 a week, let alone $300, but I 
boarded the Owi filled with self-esteem and putting 
aside any misgivings as silly, if not downright 
cowardly. 

Henry Claus, the editor of the Transcript, lis- 
tened amiably to my story at the office the next 
morning. I did not work directly for him, but his 
was the decision that counted, and I knew it 
would be futile to ask the city editor for a leave of 
any duration. He would have refused it for mean- 
ness alone, but Claus was a good editor and a good 
friend. Of course I should seize the opportunity, 
said Claus, and I was welcome to the leave. He 
knew perhaps better than any of us how badly the 
Transcript was faring; he would help a staff man 
into a better job, if he could, even though it might 
mean trouble and arguments for himself. The 
leave still seemed to me unnecessary, but Claus 
made the arrangements altogether painless. He 
said he would make it plain to the city editor. 

As the interval before my departure went on, 
the question that friends kept asking me, and rea- 
sonably enough, began to haunt me: What will 
you be doing-at the New Yorker? Ross had really 
given me no answer to that question, and I was so 
hopeful of the days ahead that the lack had not yet 
troubled me. It was when Karl Schriftgiesser told 
me the news staff was giving a farewell party for 
me that I felt the need, suddenly, of more precise 
job specifications. I had explained to everyone 
Ross's insistence that I was going on leave of ab- 
sence and no more, but I think it was hard for any 
of us to believe that a Transcript man who had 
been offered a new job, in times like those, would 
not manage somehow to hang on to it. Even so, 
the possibility of returning in defeat, after setting 
out from a farewell party, was appalling. I begged 
Karl to call it off. This particular departure was 
not the right occasion for a party, I argued. | 

Excuses for Transcript parties were all too few; 
there was no way of stopping this one. The hotel 
business was in anything but an arrogant mood in 
the Depression days, and someone from the 
Transcript must have put the arm, so to speak, on 
the Parker House with much conviction, for the 
management laid on a fine buffet. There was 
quite good gin, more than we could drink; the 
party was great fun; and I very nearly lost my mis- 
givings in the wave of good feeling and alcohol. I . 
cannot remember whether the disliked city editor 
came to the party. My impression is that he was 
invited and came; but he was so steadfast a chiseler 
that I am sure no want of an invitation would in 
itself have kept him. away. 


(To be continued. B 


FOUR PLAYS 


BY WILLIAM SAROYAN 
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Novelist and. playwright, Wu11am Saroyan launched 


| - his literary career in 1934 with the successful short story 


* Daring Young Man on the: Flying Trapeze.” Five ` 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS, and the following year 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE won him the Pulilzer Prize. His new 


book, BOYS AND.GIRLS TOGETHER, has just been published. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT AND THE PUBLIC 


(A television executive behind a big desk, and a writer in a chair beside the desk.) 
EXECUTIVE. What are you doing these days? . 

WRITER. Writing. 

EXEC. I see. So you want to write for television? ; 

WRITER. I kave written for television. I want the plays I have written to be produced on television. 
EXEC. What kind of plays are they? 

WRITER. Straight. 

EXEC. What’s that mean? ` 

WRITER. True. They are plays written by a writer, by a playwright, by a dramatist, by me. 
EXEC. They don’t want plays like that. 

WRITER. Who don’t? 

EXEC. People. 

WRITER. Is that so? ~- 

EXEC. Yes, we have figures. We keep track. 

WRITER. I see. ` 
EXEC. Yes. 
WRITER. Well. 
EXEC. Nice chatting with you. 
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THE HANDSHAKERS 


(The director of the stage play on stage and two actors.) | 
DIRECTOR. Let me perhaps have another look àt that handshake, gentlemen, perhaps. 
(The actors separate, stop, face one another, step forward, shake.) 
DIR. I don't believe I like the way that goes. Something's lacking. Perhaps another try, gentlemen. 
(The actors go through the business again, and from here on it is just a matter of their trying and trying, with the 
director talking about what they have done.) 
pir. No, it’s not right. We want a handshake that is a handshake, and yet, for all that, it must carry 
: the story forward. It must do something for the play. Aga, gentlemen, perhaps. 


(T hey try.) 


You had something there that time, both of you, but M wasn't enough of it. Whatever it was you. 


did, try more of that. 
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years laler he started his writing of plays with - 
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( Again.) 

Too much, much too much, you tried too much, gentlemen, we’re losing something: what is our play? 
The story of mankind. Very well then, gentlemen, a handshake — humanity meets itself perhaps, 
gentlemen. 

(Again.) 

That was not humanity meeting itself — that was two bums in the Bowery, gentlemen. Will you try 
a little harder perhaps please? 

(Again.) 

I'm afraid not — rather dainty, I thought. Out of order. 

(Again.) 

No, gentlemen. Perhaps I had better demonstrate. 

(Takes place.) 

Now, then. 

(He bounds forward, shakes hands.) 

But of course I can’t be both of you. But perhaps you get the idea — meet, meet, meet — a momentous 
occasion — the meeting of mankind. Again now please, gentlemen. 

(Again.) 

Decidedly not, no, gentlemen, no. Again please. 

(Again.) 

pir. No, it might have been a little better than the last one, but the last one was useless, and there is 
no use having something a little better than useless. That will get us nowhere. Well, then, rest a moment, 
please. 


Y 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE PATIENT 


(Doctor young, patient old.) 

pocTOR. Well, now, sir, how, are you? 

MAN. Well, Pm sixty-nine years old now. ESEDADS you'd better tell me how I am. Pm afraid I don't 
know. 

poc. Have you been feeling ill? | 

MAN. Not exactly, but I haven't been feeling exactly well, either. : 

DOC. Any specific symptoms? 

MAN. Well, you know I’m married, the father of five grown children, all married with children of 
their own. 

Doc. Yes, I know that. 

MAN. Well, uif more than ever, 1 mean, I have longings to get to young girls, and I mean strong 
longings. 

noc. Why not? I mean, why let that upset you? Why shouldn't you long to know beautiful girls? 

MAN. I’m not satisfied just to long, and I'm not willing to actually try to get to the beautiful girls, 
which makes a problem. 

noc. Well, are there any possibilities? I mean, can you get to a beautiful young girl? . ' 

MAN. I don’t know of any I can get to.  . 

noc. Thats a problem we all have. Perhaps you will find one. 

MAN; Is there some way I can do that? l x 

noc. It’s been done, but I’m not sure how they do it. | 

MAN. Pve got to find out. : 

poc. Pd say you're in great shape. 

MAN. I need a beautiful young girl, though. 

noc. So do I, I believe. 

MAN. À young fellow like you, too? 





THIS I BELIEVE | 


(A recording session is in progress. The well-known man is sitting at a table with a few sheets of paper before him; 
and a microphone. The technician is on the other side of the table.) 

TECHNICIAN. All right,:Mr. Glackintoll, shall we try it for the recorder? 

MAN. I'm ready if you are. 

TECH. (calls out). Set her up, Larry. (He lifts his arm, waits for a signal from Larry, then brings his arm 
down.) OK, Mr: Glackintoll. i 

MAN. Ít never occurred to me to itemize the things I believe until I was invited to make this recording, 
and then I found it very difficult to decide what to put in and what to leave out, because to begin with 
I believe in all sorts of things. I not only believe in them, I am rather devoted to them, and the difficulty 
increases when I remark that there is absolutely no end to these things. 

TECH. Hold it. Hold it. (Pause.) Mr. Glackintoll, you're not reading what you wrote. 

MAN. Pm sorry. It seemed to happen by itself. Shall we try it again? 

TECH. All right, but please read what you have-written, because that.is what they have approved and 
expect. (Calls out.) Set her up again, Larry. (He lifts his arm again, waits a moment, and again brings his 
arm down, pointing at the man.) OK, Mr. Glackintoll. 

MAN. In the latter part of 1945 I went to Germany as a special investigator of war crimes, although I 
had had no experience in such work. When I was invited by the-State Department to go I expressed 
the opinion that I wás not the man for the job, but Harry Willingbody, who worked closely with Elting- 
ton Moo, told me I was mistaken, and that I had been chosen out of literally hundreds of American 
citizens. I therefore permitted myself to be flown to West Berlin, and the first thing I felt when I pre- 
sented myself to the American military and diplomatic chiefs in West Berlin was that I should have 
stayed at home and kept my big nose out of a job.like that. My. business is the- manufacture of paper, | 
which I love, although I can't say I care much for what is put on paper by the various departments of 
the government — all nonsense, it seems to me. 

' TECH. Hold it, hold it. Mr. Glackintoll, that isn't what you wrote, either. You're supposed to read 
what’s written on the paper. 

MAN. Yes, I know. Well, let’s try again. 

_tecH. Mr. Glackintoll, this time I won't stop Larry if you happen to leave what's written. If it's all 
right with you, Pl just try to get you back to what's written, and-Larry and I will cut the tape dE so 
that it will be exactly what is written and approved. 

MAN. OK. Let me know when to start. 

TECH. Did you get all that, Larry? 

voice. OK. Shall I let her go, then? 

TECH. Get ready, Mr. Glackintoll. All right, Larry, let her go. 

MAN (in artificial voice). First of all, I believe in good, which is another way of saying I believe in God. 
I believe good is the strongest force not only in human life but in all life, and I myself have been reminded 
again and again of the limitless power of good. As a small boy I was given a job one Saturday by a grocer 
who said my pay for the day would be one dollar, and I worked very hard for twelve hours, but at the end 
of the day the grocer handed me half a dollar. I told him politely he had promised to pay.-me a dollar. 
He said he had promised no such thing, and that he ordinarily paid a boy of twelve twenty-five cents 
for a full Saturday of work. I called the grocer a dirty liar, à crook, and the son of dirty liars and crooks 
on both sides of his family. When he threatened to strike me I threw a can of tomatoes at him and ran 
out of the store. It was impossible to believe the grocer would do a thing like that, for ne was supposed 
to be a very upright man, and he went to church every Sunday. 

TECH. (patiently). Mr. Glackintoll, let’s recess a minute. You started perfectly, and ten all of a sud- 
den you brought in a story about a grocer. (Calls out.) Hold it, Larry. Take five, and while you're at 
it, bring me some coffee, will you? 

MAN. Bring me some, too. | ie l | un. 

TEGH. Yes, let's just have a little cane and talk this whole ine over. 

MAN. Not a bad idea. 
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OUR PEACETIME CENSORSHIP 


BY HANSON W. BALDWIN 


“The blatant methods used by the Administration and ils tampering with the news deserve 


considerably more criticism and discussion than they have received,” says HANSON W. BALD- 
WIN, the military analyst for the New York ties. In the arlicle which follows, Mr. Baldwin 


describes these methods and points out the danger of government manipulation of: the news. 


da problem of reconciling security and freedom 
is not new to the Kennedy Administration. It 
existed when the nation was young, and it has 
troubled every era of our history. But it has be- 
come acute only since the end of World War II, 
when the twin threats of the atomic age and the 
Communist conspiracy have posed the greatest 
dangers to national security in our history. There 
has been, in the last two decades, an inevitable 
growth of government secrecy in an age when man 
has the power to destroy himself and in an era 
when an aggressive, expansionist Communism 
poses hidden dangers, with its secret subversions, 
to the body politic. The pressuré ever since 1945 
has been clearly on the side of more secrecy. 
This pressure has been greatly increased by 
the tremendously strengthened influence in gov- 
ernment of the federal police power (the F.B.I., 
and especially the Central Intelligence Agency) 
and of the "intelligence mentality," which tends 
to enshrine secrecy as an abstract good. A sig- 
nificant growth in the power of the presidency and 
in the size, power, and centralization of the execu- 
tive branch — checked only slightly during Eisen- 
hower’s Administration by his concept of a Con- 
gress which proposed, a President who disposed — 
has strengthened the wall of secrecy which has 
gradually been built around government. 
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The trend poses some long-term dangers. James 

Madison noted in the Virginia Convention of June 
16, 1788: “Since the general civilization of man- 
kind, I believe there are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people by grad- 
ual and silent encroachments of those in power 
than by violent and sudden usurpation.” It is the 
“gradual and silent encroachments” upon many 
past concepts of press freedoms that have greatly 
troubled close observers of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 
, John F. Kennedy, during his first two years in 
office, has proved to be, in his press conferences 
and rocking chair chats, an articulate, winning, 
and persuasive President. He and his Administra- 
tion have been extremely sensitive to the public 
image of the man and the office as mirrored by the 
press and other public relations media. 

Despite this sensitivity (or perhaps because of 
it), despite the President's highly articulate 
phrases, there is a major question about the meth- 
ods employed in the Administration’s public 
relations policies, a doubt that the people are really 
being taken into the confidence of the President to 
the same degree that they were during World 
War II and Korea. l 

This vigorous and cocky young Administration 
has provided the yeast of the New Frontier, which, 
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mixed into the dangerous ferment of our times, has 


produced, in the opinion of many newsmen, some 


astonishing examples of news repression and dis- 
tortion, management and control, and pressures 
and propaganda. 
^ -It should be emphasized that news management 
is not new with this Administration. It has been 
attempted and sometimes practiced successfully in 
the past, often with a Madison Avenue flair and 
heavy overtones of propaganda,.by various Presi- 
dents, by the individual armed services, and by 
other executive departments. It can even be 
argued that some degree of news management may 
. .be necessary in the last half of the twentieth cen- 
. tury, when nuclear weapons and Communist 
conquests pose unparalleled dangers to democracy. 
But the Kennedy Administration has shown a 
. sensitivity to criticism, a readiness to resent it, and 
a willingness to use unorthodox methods to meet 
it that have troubled many people. The elimina- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune, leading 
Republican critic of the New Frontier, from the 
list of papers subscribed to by the White House 
was but the surface symptom of a widespread 
Administration attitude. The management and 
manipulation of news at the source have been 
publicly defended by a minor Administration 


official, who nevertheless was clearly voicing the | 


views of the Administration. 


THE USE OF THE F.B.I. 


What form has this control and management 
and manipulation taken? 
dangerous form has been the freewheeling use of 
federal police power to investigate leaks. 

` F.B.I. agents have been employed in at least 

half a dozen separate instances in the past two 
years in investigations of the sources of news 
stories. Investigations of this sort are not new 
with the Kennedy regime. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration several times used the federal sleuths 
in attempts to detect the sources of stories pub- 
lished by various papers. But Mr. Kennedy has 
called upon the F.B.I. far more frequently in 
cases of this sort than any prior President, and 
the methods used by the F.B.I. in this Admin- 
istration, though sometimes repudiated or apolo- 
gized for later, have smacked of totalitarianism 
rather than of democratic government. 

Federal agents have visited the homes of re- 
porters and newspaper employees in attempts to 
question them about their sources. Reporters say 
they have been shadowed in the corridors of the 
Pentagon, and many newspapermen, as well as 
military officers and government officials, believe 
their phones have been tapped. 

Newsmen who have experienced “‘the treat- 


The first and most 
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ment" include some of the most highly respected 
reporters in Washington, men like Lloyd Norman 
of Newsweek, a thorough, careful, and discreet vet- 
eran of Pentagon coverage; John Richard Fryk- 
lund, who. covers the Pentagon, and Earl Voss, 
the State Department, for the Washington Evening 
Star; and many others. 

In all these cases the newsmen concerned have 
told the F.B.I. in effect that their sources were 
their business. But this has not prevented exten- 
sive, intimidating F.B.I. investigations involving 
checks into the newsmen’s contacts, friendships, 
and associations. These investigations have ranged 
throughout the Pentagon, the State Department, 
and other executive branches of government, and 
far afield outside government. And Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been the first President to send the F.B.I. 
into the Pentagon, superseding the services’ own 
investigative and internal security agencies. 

F.B.I. agents have questioned civilian officials 
and commissioned officers of all ranks, from the 
most junior rank to three- and four-star generals 
and admirals. The interrogations have been de- 
tailed and sometimes hectoring; junior officers 
have even been threatened with lie detector tests. 
To men who have devoted a lifetime of loyal 
service to their country and who, their commissions 
read, are worthy of “‘special trust and confidence," 
such treatment is demeaning and destructive of 
morale. 

The Administration says that these investiga- 
tions are intended solely to plug leaks and to pre- 
vent disclosures inimical to the nation’s security, 
and are not directed in any way against a free 
press. Nor are they intended, it is claimed, to 
downgrade the status of the officer corps. Yet the 
stories which have produced F.B.I. investigations 
have nearly always dealt with subjects and facts 
fully known to the Russians and to many others 
besides; few if any of these stories have harmed the 
nation's security. Usually, however, they have 
been embarrassing to the Administration for one 
reason or another; often newsmen have divulged 
information before the Administration was ready 
to announce it. In several cases, official ire was 
aroused because many top-ranking government 
officials who by intent or bureaucratic inefficiency 
had been left in outer darkness first learned the 
facts from published stories. 

Regardless of the avowed intent or ostensible 
purpose of the F.B.I. investigations, the methods 
used — visits of agents to the homes of news- 
paper employees, the chivying and tacit threaten- 
ing of government employees and officers, tap- 
ping of telephone lines, and shadowing of re- 
porters — have had, as they almost certainly 
were intended to have, an intimidating and re- 
stricting effect. The kind, the amount, and the 


| 
character of news, particularly military news, 
available to the public has been reduced. 


M 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH 


The second method employed in the past two 
years to control or shape the news is the frequent 
use by high Administration officials, including the 
President himself, of the personal reprimand, 
request, admonition, complaint, or compliment. 
The direct approach to working newsmen or to 
editors or publishers is not, of course, new with 
this Administration, but the frequent participation 
of the President himself in such approaches is 
unusual. The President reads widely; quite often 
he picks up the telephone to chide, complain, or 
praise a reporter or editor for a story which has 
irked or pleased him. 

The inclusion of correspondents, editors, pub- 
lishers, and commentators on the Presidents 
appointment calendar or the White House guest 
list is another tacit form (a Washington status 
symbol) of attempting to influence the news. In 
this Administration such favorites are expected to 
be sympathetic, not too critical; otherwise they 
may be cast, along with the Herald Tribune, into 
outer darkness. 

Some of the President's advisers, particularly 
the Attorney General, Theodore Sorensen, and 
Pierre Salinger, are even quicker on the trigger: 
they frequently complain or cajole; some say 
they have even tacitly threatened. In one in- 
stance, when a Washington newspaper published 
an editorial which declared that the facts avail- 
able to it did not entirely agree with the Presi- 
dents public account of the.incident, Salinger 
telephoned an executive of the paper and wanted 
to know whether the paper was calling the Presi- 
dent a liar. 

lhe President, the Attorney General, and 
others have frequently inveighed to visitors about 
criticism of the New Frontier, and the President 
has sometimes utilized Cabinet meetings as a 
forum for his complaints. 

When Charles J. V. Murphy, respected and 
experienced Washington correspondent for Fortune 
magazine, published in the September, 1961, 
Fortune a complete and thorough account of the 
Laotian and Bay of Pigs fiascoes, his article was 
denounced by the President personally at a press 
conference. General Maxwell D. Taylor was then 
sent to New York with a bill of complaints to see 
Henry Luce. He was politely received, but when 
he was all through, astonishment was expressed at 
the picayune nature of the objections. Later, 
Murphy, a colonel in the Air Force reserve who 
for years has had a mobilization assignment in 
the office of the Air Chief of Staff, found that under 
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pressure the Air Force had been compelled to 
shift him to a minor post elsewhere. 


RESTRICTING THE NEWS 


A most important method of controlling and 
restricting the news is the tremendous centraliza- 
tion of authority that has been effected by this 
Administration. There has been a trend in this 
direction ever since World War II, but under 
Kennedy the process of centralizing and restricting 
authority for releasing news has gone very much 
further than it has ever gone in the past. Despite 
the global responsibilities of the armed forces and 
the tremendous size of our government, an at- 
tempt, at least partially successful, has been. made 
to' control from Washington the nature, the kind, 
and even the details of news released in Saigon, 
Okinawa, Alaska, or Frankfurt. In the Pentagon 
the discretion and responsibility of the individual 
services and of the subordinate commands have 
been so greatly curtailed by restrictions that even 
the simplest kind of release requires clearance by - 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, Arthur Sylvester. In the State 
Department the control is not so tight, but it is 
nevertheless less flexible than in the past. 

Both departments carry out the public relations 
policies and also the detailed instructions of the 
White House. The White House, in respect to 
news, does not really mean Pierre Salinger, 
the President's press secretary. Salinger is not one 
of the inner circle, and the basic policies are 
established by Sorensen, McGeorge Bundy, the 
Attorney General, or the President himself. The 
press and public affairs assistants in this Adminis- 
tration have none of the concepts of their pred- 
ecessors; they do not really represent the public's 
right to know, nor do they play any major role in 
the development of public relations policies. They 
are rather mouthpieces of the Administration. 


UNDER GUISE OF SECURITY 


The Cuban crisis revealed still another means 
of controlling the flow of news vital to the people. 
This was achieved quite simply, under the guise of 
security, by blocking the press from access to the 
sources of news. Restrictions that exceeded those 
of World War II or Korea prevented the press, 
radio, and television from covering the “‘quaran- 
tine," or blockading, fleet or from visiting our be- 
leaguered base at Guantanamo until the immedi- 
ate crisis ended. Stringent rules were put into 
effect in the Pentagon and State Department, 
which funneled all official statements through a 
Pentagon or State Department spokesman. 

In the Pentagon the secretaries of the individual 
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services were bypassed, and Assistant Secretary 
Sylvester issued an order which required the 
presence of a third person during any interview 
with a news media representative, or, alterna- 
tively, the filing of a report by the person inter- 
viewed, summarizing the subjects discussed and 
identifying the interviewer. A similar though 
less drastic rule was applied in the State Depart- 
ment, but after strenuous objections from news- 
papermen, it has been lifted. As this is written, 
the Pentagon rule is still in effect. It has had, 
and was bound to have (as it was intended to), 
a restrictive effect upon the kind and character 
of news emanating from the Pentagon. This 
simple measure, with its implications of punitive 
action if someone treads on forbidden ground, has 
gone a long way toward restricting news to the 
*Poppa knows best" kind, to stories and data 
which the government wants to release. 


THE CALCULATED LEAK 


Still another tactic used frequently by this 
Administration in its attempts to shape the news 
and to achieve its ends is the calculated leak, the 
carefully disseminated canard or half-truth from 
someone close to the throne. ‘This, too, is not 
new, but the crudity and the frequency of its use 
in recent years are exceptional. The account in 
the Saturday Evening Post by Stewart Alsop and 
Charles Bartlett which purported to depict the 
alleged ‘‘softness” of Adlai Stevenson during the 
1962 Cuban crisis was but the most recent of 
several such episodes. 

All of them had the same earmarks: a favored 
reporter close to the President was given high- 
level background information for publication. 
The publication of this information did not com- 
mit the President, but in each instance it certainly 
weakened -the position of the victim; in fact, it 
cut the ground from under his feet. Chester 
Bowles was the first to feel this snickersnee be- 
tween his ribs; later the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


collectively, and General Lyman L. Lemmnitzer,: 


its chairman, got somewhat less severe treatment. 
Then it was Stevenson’s turn. The beauty of this 
gambit, the gambit of the calculated leak, is that 
the President, if he wants to, can disavow the 
article (he was loyal enough to Bartlett, his old 
friend, not to do so), but it will do its work none- 
theless. 


DELIBERATE FALSEHOOD 


A corollary to the calculated leak is what might 
be called the policy of the open door. This was 
utilized to the maximum after the steel-price-rise 
controversy, and particularly after the successful 


termination of the Cuban crisis of 1962. The word 
is spread by the White House that the Adminis- 
tration will be glad to open some doors to favored 
news media so that the “full” background story 
of the days of crisis can be told “exclusively” in 
the Blaptown Bugle. 

After the October, 1962, Cuban crisis, a rash 
of “now it can be told” stories, each purporting 
to give the inside story, each claiming an exclusive 
quality, appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Life, the Reader s Digest, Look, and a number 
of daily papers. A few writers were careful to 
state that this was an Administration account, that 


' the full story would have to await history. 
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This kind of shaping and manipulation of the 
news — utilizing the lure of inside information, 
the open door, exclusive interviews, and off-the- 
record appointments — is old hat to official 
Washington. But in degree and kind, and par- 
ticularly in the slanting of the released information 
to enhance the image of the President, it is un- 
usual in this Administration. 

There was a time when the word of the gov- 
ernment was its bond; the people could have faith, 
allowing for mistakes and erroneous interpreta- 
tions, in what Washington told them. Public 
confidence has been severely shaken many times 
since World' War II; the U-2 case exposed the 
dangers of governmental falsehood for all to see. 

But the Kennedy Administration does not 
appear to have learned from these past horrible 
examples. During the Cuban crisis and at other 
times, the successful restrictions upon news cover- 
age and the centralization of authority for releas- 
ing news enabled various government spokesmen, 
particularly those in the Pentagon, to withhold 
or slant at will, or in some cases, without expert 
advice, to make unintentional mistakes. Only 
later did some of the public come to realize that 
a picture had been painted differing from reality. 


CUBA: PROPAGANDA VERSUS NEWS 


t 


During the Cuban crisis the details of what was 
going on were limited to brief generalizations 
from the White House and the reading of terse 
announcements by a ‘‘Pentagon spokesman.” The 
Pentagon did not announce hailing of the first 
ship passing through the blockade until after it 
had been announced by a congressman; the first 
photographs of the missile sites in Cuba were 
released in London. Pentagon spokesmen denied, 
at a time when the facts were in hand, any 
knowledge of the removal of forty-two Soviet 
missiles from Cuba until it was announced on a 
television program a day later. 

The crisis also produced from a “civilian 
spokesman," unhindered by or disdaining military 


knowledge, statements which were grossly inac- 
curate. Some of these restrictions and mistakes 
can be extenuated on the grounds of crisis. Cer- 
tainly the nation’s press, as it showed at the time 
of crisis, willingly withheld detailed news of 
military movements until the crisis had ended. 
But many of the news restrictions and much of 
the news management imposed by the Kennedy 
Administration as ostensibly temporary measures 
remain in effect. Few Americans realize that 
Cuba is far stronger militarily than it was prior 
to the crisis; that there are still thousands of Soviet 
troops on the island, hundreds of tanks, scores of 
jet fighters, and many of the latest type of ground- 
to-air missiles. Castro and the Russians know 
the details of Russian military strength in Cuba; 
some of our allies know them; but for many 
weeks the American people were kept in darkness. 

In other words, an aura of propaganda has 
surrounded the government’s public presentation 
of the Cuban situation since the beginning. The 
major political and psychological victory:achieved 
by the Kennedy Administration in its dramatic 
confrontation with Premier Khrushchev has not 
been balanced by a calm assessment of the negative 
aspects: the greatly increased military strength 
of the Communist-Castro regime; the possibility, 
even the probability, that some long-range missiles 
are still concealed in Cuba; the likelihood that 
Cuba, like the albatross in “The Ancient Mar- 
iner," will hang around the neck of U.S. foreign 
policy for an indefinite future. 


CANCELLATION OF SKYBOLT 


The Skybolt missile issue provided another 
example of distorted news handling. To hear 
Pentagon spokesmen talk one would gather, 
inaccurately, that the Skybolt development pro- 
gram was far behind schedule, that all of its 
initial tests had failed, that it was a technical dud. 
There was no reference to the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff favored continued development of 
the missile, that an air-launched ballistic missile 
coupled with a nuclear-powered aircraft and a 
navigational satellite to help fix the launching 
plane’s exact position in space offered a growth 
potential of tremendous importance for the future, 
and that the missile’s development program was 
approximately on schedule. 

The cancellation of the Skybolt could be fairly 
defended and explained on a cost basis; it pre- 
sented an addition to the nation’s nuclear-delivery 
armory, an armory that was already extensive 
and that had the capability of overkilling Soviet 
Russia many times. But the adverse political 
effects in Britain were discounted, and the strategic 
advantages and technical capabilities of the Sky- 
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bolt were deliberately downgraded. The result 
was a distorted picture as far as official govern- 
ment statements were concerned. 


“INFORMATION IS POWER" 


What does all this add up to? Is it merely, 
as some editors have maintained, the gripings 
of a lazy press, too slothful to penetrate the bureau- 
cratic maze in Washington, too conscious of the 
newspaper’s privileged place in American life, 
unaware of its own irresponsibility? Is it simply 
another chapter in the conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the press? 

This question is best answered in the words of 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs. Mr. Sylvester executes policy; 
he does not set it. But his actions and his words 
are never lightly chosen; they represent Adminis- 
tration and White House policy. If they did not, 
Mr. Sylvester would long ago have been sacrificed, 
as others in the Pentagon and elsewhere have 
been. 

' Mr. Sylvester has. twice discussed publicly, 
once in an interview and once in a speech, his 
(the government's) concept of the role of a free 
press in a democracy. He told the Associated 
Press some months ago that ‘‘news generated by 
the action of the government as to content and 
timing are part of the arsenal of weaponry that 
a President has.” He defended the governments 
management, control, and restriction of the flow 
of the news so that a free press might speak “fin one 
voice to your adversary" (italics mine). Later, in a 
speech to the New York Chapter of the Sigma 
Delta Chi journalism fraternity, Mr. Sylvester 
declared, ‘‘It is the government's inherent right to 
lie if necessary to save itself when faced with 
nuclear disaster; this is basic.” He added that 
the Defense Department would continue to use 
news to further the aims of American foreign 
policy, because information is power." This is 
strange language from a man with more than 
twenty years of newspaper experience, sixteen 
years of it in Washington, D.C. 

There are many familiar and foreboding 
nuances in Mr. Sylvester’s phrases. They are 
a direct reflection of the “‘intelligence mentality," 
which has steadily increased in influence in Wash- 
ington since the war, and which also holds that 
information is power and must therefore be 
hedged around with secrecy and safeguards. 

His reference to news as a weapon echoes some 
of the old debates that heralded the permanent 
establishment as an arm of government of the 
Voice of America and the U. S. Information 
Agency. The press expressed fears then that the 
participation of government in the dissemination 
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of news to foreign countries might well become, 
as indeed it was bound to become, the use of news 
to further American foreign policy; that is, the 
management, control, and direction of the news 
toward a specific purpose, the propaganda or 
the slant which a free press rightly fears. This same 
concept, then viewed as a support for our foreign 
policy, but for overseas export only, has now been, 
in Mr. Sylvester's words, applied to the domestic 
regulation of the news. 


THE DANGERS OF SECRECY 


What are the dangers and the adverse effects 
of such management, restriction, and manipula- 
tion of the news? One of them is internal. The 
mania for secrecy often prevents the right hand of 
government from knowing what the left hand is 
doing. The dissemination of information on a 
so-called “need to know” basis has led to the 
compartmentalization of facts and background, 
with consequent increased expense, loss of time, 
and sometimes inchoate government actions, 
which have cost us dearly. Undue secrecy not 
only makes for inefficient government; it protects 
inefficiency and hides corruption. 

The second result is the adverse effect upon 
the morale of government employees and the 
armed services and their relatives. News about 
their doings, even though carefully sieved when 
necessary só as to reveal no vital information to 
a potential enemy, is not only conducive to morale, 
but it represents a right of the American people, 
whose sons are doing the fighting and sometimes 
the dying. 

A corollary danger is that many of the carefully 
built-up channels of cooperation between press 
and government established during and since 
World War IT by careful selection and training of 
government information officers are tending to 
break down. The concepts, finally established in 
World War II despite the objections and suspi- 
cions of the old order, that the ‘‘press is on our 
side, too," and that “‘honesty is the best policy” 
have been taught to successive generations of 
commanding officers, officials, and public infor- 
mation officers at service and civilian schools 
ever since the war. Recent governmental policies 
make a mockery of these tried and tested princi- 
ples, and the centralization of authority, the close 
control over the release of news make many public 
information officers of .great capability errand 
boys, parrots of Administration mouthpieces. 

The fundamental case against the kind of news 
management, restriction, control, and censorship 
which has been practiced recently is, quite sim- 
ply, that it impairs the constitutional rights of a 
free press and hence poses a potential danger to 


our jon of democratic and representative govern- 
ment. No people can be really free if its press is 
spoon-fed with government pap or if the news 
which provides a democracy with the rationale 
for its actions is so controlled, restricted, managed, 
or censored that it cannot be published. 

The blatant methods used by the Administra- 
tion and its tampering with the news deserve con- 
siderably more criticism and discussion than they 
have received. 

Representative John E. Moss of California, 
Democratic chairman of a special House subcom- 
mittee on government information, who has been 
one of the critics, pointed out, quite correctly, 
that the nation's press should lead the discussion. 
He viewed with some concern the restrictions 
imposed on the press on the coverage of under- 
ground nuclear tests in Nevada, secrecy about 
military space activities, a blackout of information 
about Soviet satellite efforts, and the manner and 
method of applying various news guidelines sug- 
gested by the Administration during the Cuban 
crisis. We have in the past few weeks," Mr. Moss 
said in late November, “experienced a degree of 
government news management which is unique 
in peacetime." 

Three newspaper organizations — the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and the Na- 
tional Editorial Association — have discussed the 
government's restrictions and have warned against 
possible consequences: “We are concerned lest 
government . . . look upon news of what the 


"government is doing, not as an honest report of 
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what happened, but as a means to some desired 
end.” The nation will suffer “if it departs from 
its own tradition to imitate a totalitarian enemy, 
by regarding news not as news but as a weapon 
or other instrument of national policy.” 

The services and the technical press, which are 
familiar in detail with many of the military sub- 
jects that have been surrounded by a paper cur- 
tain in the Pentagon, have been particularly out- 
spoken in their criticism. Their basic point is 
that the government has withheld and is still 
withholding from the American people large 
amounts of pertinent information about which 
the Russian government is fully informed. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE PRESS 


Is the press free from blame? Of course not. 
Too large a section of it, seduced by the friend- 
ship of the political high-and-mighty in Washing- 
ton, by the blandishments of power or fame, or 
by the hope of scoops, color the news or pull their 
punches. Others, slothful by nature, have ac- 
cepted the ease of the government handout. And 


there are the reckless and the irresponsible, who 
rush into print without first weighing the conse- 
quences of what they write in the balance of the 
national interest and on the scales of history. 
Yet none of these évils can be cured, save at a far 
greater cost, by restricting, managing, or con- 
trolling the news. 

If we are to have a free press in a democracy, 
there are bound to be leaks; in fact, it is impera- 
tive that enterprising reporters continue to break 


through the wall of secrecy around government. 


When no leaks occur, I shall really begin to worry. 

The fundamental obligation of a free press is 
to serve as a monitor of government. It must owe 
nothing, save fairness and truthfulness, to any 
Administration. Its ultimate loyalty must not be 
to any government or any party in or out of office, 
but to the nation, to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. In turn, the government must 
recognize this higher loyalty and obligation and 
must understand that the American press has as 
great a stake in the welfare of the country and its 
security as the Administration and that its respon- 
sibility for informing, for monitoring, for criticiz- 
ing is paramount. 

This does not mean, of course, that freedom is 


license. Time after time, in instance after in- 
stance, every responsible newspaper has with- 
held, temporarily or permanently, information 


that in its judgment would be inimical, if pub- 
lished, to the best interests of the nation. But 
time after time newspapers have printed informa- 
tion that to the Pentagon or the State Depart- 
ment is classified. And sometimes the press has 
been wrong in its judgments. 

Generalization about this issue is not possible. 


. Each case has to be judged on its merits and the © 


pros and cons weighed on the scales of the na- 
tional interest. During World War II many of 
my articles were picked up by enemy propagan- 
dists and broadcast back to the United States or 
its fighting men in partial or distorted form. But 
critical articles which described the poor man- 
agement and inefficiency of some of our replace- 
ment depots in Italy, the inadequacy of our tanks, 
and the perilous situation in the South Pacific 


during the early phases of the Guadalcanal cam- 


paign produced remedial action. 

It can be argued, with some cogency, that things 
have changed since World War II and that in a 
world where nuclear suicide is possible, all in- 
formation must be safeguarded. It is true that 
irresponsibility, sensationalism, and occasionally 
real breaches of security — all of them evils of a 
free press — may cause disproportionate damage 
in the atomic age. Yet it is also true that undue 
secrecy can pose greater perils. 

Responsible newspapermen, for instance, will 
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avoid, unless the government approves it, the 
publication of detailed technical specifications of 
a new weapon, new radar, or other militarily 
useful devices if their publication would enable a 
potential enemy to crib from our developments. 
Yet even in such cases no clear line can be drawn 
in this scientific age, for scientific freedom and 
scientific development imply the free publication 
and exchange of virtually all scientific data. 
Normally, unless there are other counterbalancing 
considerations, the responsible reporter will avoid 
printing intelligence data with such exactitude 
and detail as to pinpoint the source of the informa- 
tion, unless that source is already known to a 
potential enemy or can be easily deduced. Sim- 
ilarly, common sense requires the withholding — 
in areas of combat, like South Vietnam — of 
news of planned military operations before they 
actually occur. The responsible newspaperman 
may also withhold, in delicate and critical situa- 
tions, detailed discussions of contingency plans or 
the exact status of secret negotiations. 

To decide whether to print or not to print is 
never easy, for there is no general guideline save 
the common good. In the age of megaton bombs, 
secret intelhgence apparatus, and Communist 
plots there is clearly an ill-defined no-man's-land, 
a fuzzy boundary between what is and is not 
fit to print. The government, like the press, 
is bound to grope through the fog of insecurity in 
this technological age; both are bound to make 
mistakes. It is not the isolated mistake but the 
pattern of attempted news management and con- 
trol in the first two years of the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration that is cause for concern. 

There are two rules that can serve the nation 
well. The first is that honesty, as full and complete 
as possible, is in the long run the best policy for 
governments as well as individuals. The second 
is that the artificial curbs and restrictions, the 
tacit censorship over the news that have existed 
should be removed. Contacts, official and unoffi- 
cial, formal and informal, between government 
and press at all levels should be encouraged, not 
monitored or discouraged or limited. 

If the ultimate power is to continue to rest in 
the people, the people's need to know must be 
Except in the case of formal 
military censorship in time of war, the press itself, 
with that great diversity of judgment which is the 
salvation of democracy, must decide what it will 
publish. Otherwise, its freedom, and ultimately 
the freedom of us all, is a mockery. Needless to 
say, this judgment should always be exercised — 
most of all in the atomic age — with a great sense 
of responsibility and dedication to the common 
good. News is not a commodity, but an inherent 
democratic right and a public trust. 
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nr he was eighteen Mr. Tommy Hassell ran 
all over the river bottoms. There was never such 
a boy to hunt the way he did, running, always 
running, and the sound of his gun roaring over the 
Tennessee River, the sound of it pang-pang in the 
cornfields, like a hammer striking the end of a 
long iron pipe, and the flat pop of sound when he 
fired into the air above a tobacco patch, or the 
booming echo rolling out of the hillsides when he 
hunted squirrels deep in the woods. 
The gun went silent when Mr. Tommy was 
eighteen. The doctor told him he had a bad heart 
and advised him to take it easy. Mr. Tommy, 
who wanted to live as long as any other man, 
went back home and lay upon the bed and had his 
food brought to him by his father, Mr. Ed, who 
was lame in one knee, and his mama, Miss Hanna, 
who was deaf and blind in her right eye. These 
three were all that remained of the Hassell family. 
Mr. Tommy’s older sisters had long since married; 
his older brothers had long since gone north into 
Illinois, seeking work. | 
After two months on the bed Mr. Tommy 
found courage to be up, and though he felt faint 
he walked far down the hill by easy stages and 
watched the work going on there. Government 
workers were felling trees and rolling up barbed- 
| wire fences as far as the eye could reach, not only 
along Bear Creek nearby but for miles on either 
side of the Tennessee River. Mr. Tommy walked 


Drawing by Thomas Hart Benton. 
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back home by easy stages and again lay on the 
bed. 

Autumn came, and he lay listening to his heart 
by day and at night listened to fox hounds trailing 
along the creek bank and circling back over the 
ridge. Night after night they ran, nearly till dawn. 
Then winter, spring, summer, and autumn again. 
It frightened him sometimes to lift a spoon. 

He was almost twenty when he left his bed again 
‘and, though very weak, walked down the long hill 
but could not reach the creek bank. Even the foot 
of the hill lay drowned in backwater, and the gov- 
ernment lake stretched for miles about, covering 
the ground he had hunted over. 

That winter his father, Mr. Ed, fell through the 
ice in the backwater cove while shooting ducks. 
After his death poor old Miss Hanna lost her mind 
and very often wandered outdoors, raving and 
mourning, so that in the spring she too died, and 
was buried beside the old man in the family grave- 
yard, a grove of cedars overlooking the cove where 
the old man had gone through the ice. 

With the family so scattered only three of the 
Hassell sisters could be found, and only one brother 
besides Mr. Tommy himself. 

There was a sister who wanted to take Mr. 
Tommy to Nashville to live with her, but Mr. 
Tommy wouldn’t go. The brother offered to take 
him to Hammond, Indiana, to live with him, but 
again Mr. Tommy refused. He seemed to feel 
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death pounding inside his chest. He only wanted 
to be left where he was, to die in familiar sur- 
roundings. : 

So the sisters took the bedding, the china, the 
skillets, the iron pots, and almost all the furniture. 
The brother took the guns, the new ax, the Vic- 
trola, fifty feet of new rope, the hams and the 
bacon and shoulders from the smokehouse, old 
Mr. Ed's almost new boots, and the family Bible. 

Mr. Tommy ended up with the conch shell, the 
old music box which had been broken for as long 
as he could remember, and the mantel clock. 

Save for the house lot and the barn, which no- 
body wanted anyway, the farm was sold. The 
brother and sisters divided this cash money and 
gave Mr. Tommy, as his share, the house and the 
unsold ground, the well, the empty smokehouse, 
and the falling-down barn where the mule and the 
cow had stayed. Everything else — plows, rakes, 
tools, chains, harness, and the old ax — was sold 
at auction along with the mule and the cow. Out 
of this the lawyer was paid and Mr. Tommy was 
allowed ten dollars cash money, “to tide him 
over," as they said. He never asked what they 
meant by that. Finally one of the sisters left him 
an old quilt and a pillow, and when the last car 
had passed from sight, rocking and groaning under 
its load of plunder tied to the roof, Mr. Tommy 
went inside the house and lay down on his bed to 
die. 

The dog, old Hoover, as though he too sensed 
what was coming, followed Mr. Tommy inside 
and lay down by the bed, resting his muzzle on 
his paws. Night fell, and with it a late frost came, 
and both Mr. Tommy and Hoover shivered with 
cold. The dog heaved himself up on the bed, and 
Mr. Tommy, who was already wearing all the 
clothes he had, got up and fetched Mr. Ed's old 
army overcoat. Between the coat and the quilt 
and the dog he managed to keep warm, and morn- 
ing found him no nearer to dying, it seemed, than 
he had been the night before. Something clearly 
had to be done. 


Wi the sun was high Mr. Tommy went out- 
side and sat down in the yard to warm up. He 
spent all morning there, wrapped in his thoughts 
while jaybirds called and whistled and crows sig- 


naled each other from afar off, lighting now and . 


again in the top snag of a chestnut tree and caw- 
ing. Everywhere the woods were turning green, 
and redbud trees shone pink as lungs against the 
side of the ridge. Think as he might, Mr. Tommy 


saw only one way out of his predicament, and with : 


the sun at last slanting down into the west and cold 
night threatening again, he set off walking fast 
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as he dared, warning Hoover not to follow. He 
set off and reached the preacher's house by sup- 
pertime, a small, neat, painted place near the 
highway, by a yellow chert road. 

The preacher asked him inside and insisted he 
break bread with the family, after which Mr. 
Tommy told him just what it was he had in mind. 

The preacher, a young man himself, served 
three churches in the Bear Creek neighborhood, 
and in one there was a widow, older.than Mr. 
Tommy by two or three years, it was true, but a 
strong industrious woman who didn't mind hard 
work and was well broken in to hard times. 

She had some insurance money inherited from 
her first husband, who had been killed, the preach- 
er said, but he didn’t say how the husband died; 
no, he skirted that, and Mr. Tommy was in no 
bargaining position to ask about it a second time. 
Her name, said the preacher, was Miss Margaret, 
and before her first marriage she had been a 
Kenny. Her people were fishermen and trappers, 
and like Mr. Tommy himself they lived upon poor 
ground nobody wanted to buy. A marriage such 
as this one might be arranged rather quickly, the 
preacher said. 

“Well, fine," said Mr. Tommy, and in less than 
a week he found himself married. Miss Margaret 
moved into Mr. Tommy's house with her feather- 
bed mattresses, her bird of paradise quilts, her 
china, kettles, skillets, rolling pins, and biscuit 
boards. She also brought her guns, including her 
dead husband's pistol, and a practically brand- 
new ax. 

When Mr. Tommy asked, she told him her first 
husband had been killed almost two years before 
while shooting it out with revenue agents. This 
had been about the same time, Mr. Tommy 
calculated, that the doctor had told him about his 
heart. 

* Never you mind," said Miss Margaret, shifting 
the pillows behind him, making him comfortable 
on their well-furnished bed. She had a heavy 
solemn face and fat strong arms, and she wore her 
brown hair rolled in a knot at the back of her 
head. “Well make out just fine. I don't want 
you to worry about nothing, understand?” 

Mr. Tommy nodded. She went right to work. 
She cleaned the house inside and painted it gray 
outside. She repaired the dogtrot porch. She laid 
down new linoleum. She papered their bedroom 
a design of red roses. She put up yellow calico 
curtains. When the house was fixed she fenced in 
a chicken yard and built a laying house. She 
repaired the barn, mended the fences, and seemed 
always moving — feeding the chickens, milking 
the new cow, hoeing the garden, fixing Mr. Tom- 
my's meals. 

: Miss Margaret worked like a machine that 
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never runs down, never stops. At night while Mr. 
Tommy slept she sewed shirts for him and tied 
fishnets and trotlines. Soon Mr. Tommy found 
himself getting fat. It seemed strange, because he 
had been warned that a bad heart kept any man 
thin as a rail. 

Presently, when cold weather came, he took up 
Miss Margaret's shotgun and all her shells and 
walked carefully down to the cove and hid in the 
grass beside the water's edge. With Hoover at his 
side he killed twenty-five mallard ducks. The old 
dog patiently swam out after each one and dragged 
it back ashore. The ducks were so heavy that 
when Mr. Tommy ran out of shells it was all he 
could do to carry them back to the house. Miss 
Margaret said nothing. She plucked the feathers 
and saved them for pillows. She cooked six of the 
ducks and hung the rest outside in a meal sack, to 
freeze. 

'They ate the ducks that evening, and after din- 
ner Mr. Tommy went to bed wearing his long 
underwear and his socks for warmth. While he 
lay under the quilts waiting to get warm he lis- 
tened to his heart and remembered the biscuits 
and the rice and the ducks and the brown gravy. 

For remembering the food and listening to his 
heart Mr. Tommy couldn't sleep, so he got up and 
put on the old man's army overcoat and took the 
conch shell from the mantelpiece beside the clock. 
He sat down before the fire on the bench by Miss 
Margaret, who was still sewing, and turned the 
pink shell in the firelight, marveling at the beauty 
of it. The conch shell was smooth from having 
been handled by so many generations of hands. 


It had been in the Hassell family longer than any-. 


one could remember, and no one of them knew 
for sure where it had come from, except that they 
thought it had been a wedding gift back long ago. 
Putit to your ear and hear the ocean. 

"I think my heart’s beating a little better to- 
night," Mr. Tommy said. “I think maybe it’s 
stronger today than it was yesterday or even 
Thursday.” 

“I expect it’s the duck meat," Miss Margaret 
said. “I always did hear that duck meat made the 
heart strong. Duck meat is heart food. A duck 
has about the biggest heart of any bird.” 

“That must be,” said Mr. Tommy, stroking the 
shell in his pale hands. 

‘Ducks have to fly such a great distance," Miss 
Margaret said. 

“I never thought about that,” Mr. Tommy 
said. 

“Fish is brain food," Miss Margaret continued. 
“I once knew of an idiot, and they fed him noth- 
ing ‘but pure fish a whole year and his head got 
big as a pumpkin. His brain grew and grew that 
way, and he got to be so smart people come from 
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all over everywhere to ask his advice. His family 
made a regular business out of him. They charged 
a dollar for his advice." 

“Well, Pll say,” said Mr. Tommy. “What ever 
become of him?" 

“Oh, he finally commenced’ to having fits,” 
Miss Margaret said. “And finally he had this 
one real terrible fit and he turned blue and died.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Tommy. ! 

“We all thought they fed him too much fish," 
Miss Margaret said. “Once they got his brain 
built up to normal it wasn’t no use to keep on and 
on fattening it up that way." 

“Well,” said Mr. Tommy. 

“They had their eye on them dollar bills," Miss 
Margaret said. “Their own greed killed him when 
they could have had a fortune off of him if they 
had of just been patient. His head got so big it 
looked like a washtub." 

Mr. Tommy pulled the army overcoat closer 
about his shoulders and stretched out one of his 
sock feet to stroke Hoover's neck. The dog was 
dreaming beside the hearth, kicking in his sleep. 
He didn’t stop kicking even when Mr. Tommy's 
foot touched his neck. His eyes only opened a slit, 
but he kept on as he was, carried away in his old 
hound's dream. Maybe he was retrieving the 
ducks again, Mr. Tommy thought, and remem- 
bered the whisper sound of wings as the ducks 
slanted low over the cove and pitched toward 
him into the wind, reaching down their little 
orange feet to light on the water. 

“I think Pll lay back down and listen to my 
heart a while," Mr. Tommy said. He stood up 
and kissed Miss Margaret timidly on her broad 
cheek. 

“Good night, sweetie," Miss Margaret said 
after him. He put the overcoat aside and stretched 
out again under the covers listening to the steady 
thumps inside his chest. This time he was soon 
warm. 
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H. FELT sleep drifting in after him, and then he 
saw it, a long drifting cloud stealing over the 
ground like mist, so that he hardly knew when it 
overtook him and rolled over him, so quietly, so 
stealthily had it come. He woke only when Miss 
Margaret came in from milking the next morning. 
He raised up and saw the sky was still dark. Then 
he lay back warm in bed, dozing while Miss 
Margaret began frying bacon and sausage and 
making biscuits. When she set the molasses on the 
table he got up and put on the overcoat and sat 
down before the fire. 

"Had a queer dream last night," said Miss 
Margaret. She dreamed often. 

*"What was that?" 


. her hand across her stomach. 


“I don’t know. Like I say, I never remember my 
dreams after they’re over. But it was a queer 
dream. Something good. ‘That’s all I know,” 
Miss Margaret said. 

“Well, the only dream I ever dream is about 
flying through the air," said Mr. Tommy. “I 
dream it every now and again, and it’s always the 
same thing. I take a running jump. All of a sud- 
den I’m flying through the air and something’s 
chasing me, but I always manage to fly faster than 
it can run.’ 

“If you dream about water, it’s a sign of death," 
Miss Margaret said. 

“Well, I never dream about water, only flying.” 

“Before my first husband died his mama 
dreamed about water. She dreamed the river 
rose up and flooded its banks," Miss Margaret 
said, And my husband's mama was on the roof 
out of the water's reach, and what do you think 
came drifting by holding to a tree limb?" 

“I wouldn't know,” said Mr. Tommy. 

“It was my first husband," Miss Margaret said. 
. *His mama tried to catch him, but he drifted off 
beyond her reach and was lost from sight. That 
very next day friends sent word the law was com- 
ing after him. I begged him to hide in the woods.” 

“You did?" said Mr. Tommy. 

“Oh, yes, I begged him, and all he would say 
was the law didn't have nothing on him, only 
somebody else's word for it. That night they 
come up to the house and hollered for him to 
come out, and all he would say was they better 
not try to take him." 

“Was he really making whiskey?" 

“I reckon he was. Every closet we had was full 
of gallon jugs. Like another man would keep well 
water, he kept a churn full of whiskey in the corner 
with a gourd dipper on the wall over it. Him and 
his whole entire family drank it that way, but they 
were Scottish-blooded people, McNeillys. Whis- 
key was bred in their bones, just as fishing is bred 
in my people." 

“Well,” said Mr. Tommy. 
bones." 

“Oh, yes," said Miss Margaret. “He had me 
lie down on the floor by the chimney before he 
opened fire on them with that pistol yonder." 
Miss Margaret smiled. “Them revenue agents 
skimmed off into the corn like deer, and my hus- 
band laughed and swore a curse and grabbed a 
box of pistol shells off the mantel and run after 
them.” 

“Chased the rascals, did he?" Mr. Tommy 
made a face at the idea of such a fool thing. 

“But he wasn’t halfway across the yard till they 
shot him down. I knew it because a pain cut me 
right across here," Miss Margaret said, moving 
“I heard them shoot, 


‘Bred right in his 
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and this pain run through me like a charge of 


electricity, and I knew Mr. McNeilly was dead. 
Afterwards I brought him indoors all by myself 
and undressed him and washed him, all myself. 
Couldn't nobody else touch him but me — I 
wouldn't have it. He weighed two hundred and 
seventeen pounds and wasn't a spare ounce of fat 
on him, and his monkey hair grew clean up his 
back, thick as grass, black as night. I always said 
there never was such a hairy man as my first 
husband, as Mr. McNeilly, before or since. The 
saying is a hairy man will be rich someday. 
Monkey hair draws money like a magnet draws 
iron." 

“So Pve heard,” said Mr. Tommy. “Flying,” 

he said. “‘You might say that's about the only 
thing I ever dream about." 
. Miss Margaret was busy about her work. She 
went out the door with her buckets. He heard the 
well windlass squeaking. She returned with water 
and set out dishes on the table. 

Mr. Tommy got up and slipped on his trousers 
and shoes and went outside. The ground under 
him was frozen hard as bone, and over him, 
though the sun was not yet up, there was light 
enough in the sky to see the ducks swiftly stringing 
through the pale clean air, going east to the grain- 
fields where they would feed all the morning be- 
fore they returned to rest in the coves that after- 
noon. | 

Mr. Tommy wiped the sleep from his eyes. He 
looked about at the gray painted house and the 


. clutter of barrel nets and fish baskets beside it. 
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He looked at the cedars rising above the little fam- 
ily cemetery, and beyond them saw the flooded 
cove itself, rimmed white about its edges with ice. 

Holding his breath an instant, he listened for his 
heart and felt it, steady, and steady as wings and 
strong as the hundreds of wild hearts beating so 
high above him; patient, and patient as the very 
fish themselves, these too, these unblinking, these 
staring thousands waiting deep in the icy waters. 

He caught his breath as the pinching cold came 
sharp into his nostrils and brought him wide 
awake. He turned, and going back into the house 
slammed the door hard behind him. Miss Mar- 
garet looked around from the stove. 

“What is it?” she said. _ 

* Ain't you seen a man before?" Mr. Tommy 
yelled in a new, loud voice. 

“What?” 

“Pd of chased them rascals myself — the same 
as him,” he said. 

“I never said different, did I? Look, you can’t 
no more help it if you —” 

He didn’t let her finish. *You better believe 
it!” he-yelled, breathing hard, looking squarely at 
her gray eyes, gray as water; still as a pane of glass. 
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H.. on a windswept shoulder of Sangane 
Mountain in Japan a stark shaft of rock rises from 
a solid stone platform. Cut into the face of the 
rock are five large Chinese characters which mean, 
“Grave of the seven samurai who gave their lives 
for their country." The bulldozed earth around 
the platform and a few newly planted shrubs re- 
veal that this is not the grave of remote heroes of 
Tokugawa times, but rather a memorial to war- 
Tiors of the recent past. Below the mountain, to 
the southwest, lie the shimmering waters of 
Mikawa Bay, and across from them, the Grand 
Shrines at Ise. Not by accident, the tombstone 
faces in the direction of the shrines. 

On the back of the tombstone are the names of 
the seven samurai. All of them would be familiar 
to the Japanese people, but most Americans would 
recognize only one — Tojo Hideki, Premier of 
Japan from 1941 to 1944. A large stone tablet 
near the grave tells in carved brushstrokes how the 
memorial came to be erected, and gleanings from 
the Japanese press give further details. If the story 
is true, it will go down as one of the most in- 
triguing episodes in the aftermath of World War 
II. Even if it is not true, the very existence of the 
' memorial raises serious questions for the future of 
. Japan. Essentially the story runs as follows. 


Photograph courtesy of H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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NEW — 
 NAUONAAZISA 


BY GEORGE R. PACKARD III 


* Japan is still a status-conscious nation,” says GEORGE R. PACK- 
ARD III, “looking for ils proper position in the world." Mr. 
Packard, a graduate of Princeton, took his M.A. at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy and spent four of the last six years 
in Japan, first with the army and then on a Ford Foundation grant. 


- 


Tojo and the other six war criminals, the only 
seven to be executed by the United States on 
sentences by the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, were hanged on the night of 
December 23, 1948, at Sugamo Prison, Tokyo. 


- Their remains were moved under heavy guard to 
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the Kuboyama Crematorium in Yokohama, 
where they were cremated. U.S. Occupation au- 
thorities were reported to have disposed of the 
ashes with care in order to prevent their enshrine- 
ment by future militarists; one spokesman was 
quoted later as saying that the ashes had been 
scattered from an airplane over Tokyo Bay. 

An association of Japanese lawyers who de- 
fended the war criminals during the trials make a 
different claim, however. According to their 
story, two men, a Buddhist priest and one of the 
lawyers of the group, crept secretly into the cre- 
matorium on the night of December 24-25 and 
salvaged some of the remains with the connivance 
of the Japanese director of the crematorium. 
They hid the prize in a Buddhist temple at Atami 
for the next eleven years, and informed no one of 
their escapade except the families of the bereaved. 
The temple where the ashes were hidden, so the 
story goes, had been built by General Matsui 
Iwane, one of the seven executed samurai, and the 
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priest in charge of the ashes was the man who 
had helped to steal them from the crematorium. 

The Japanese press picked up the story in 1955, 
but the lawyers remained officially silent until 
1958, the year in which the last of the remaining 
war criminals was freed from Sugamo Prison. 
lhe lawyers then assembled at a restaurant in 
Tokyo, announced their feat to the public, and 
began a search for a suitable memorial site. After 
some difficulty — the Japanese government re- 
fused them the use of national parks — the group 
decided on two and a half acres of land adjacent 
to a public park on Sangane Mountain. One 
reason for choosing this area, they said, was that 
it lay at the exact geographical center of Japan, a 
fitting spot for the last remains of seven national 
“martyrs.” This is a remote area, about two hours 
from Nagoya by train, bus, and cable car, well 
away from the main tourist routes of Japan. The 
tombstone was unveiled in July, 1960, after the 
remains of the seven had been brought from 
Atami to be placed beneath it. Few Japanese 
know of the existence of the memorial; no guide- 
book mentions it, no sign directs the traveler 
toward it, no souvenir shops line its entrance. 

One might have expected that such a memorial 
would be built by fanatical ultra-rightists, but this 
was not the case. Hayashi Itsuro, spokesman for 
the group, was a well-known former president of 
the Japanese Bar Association, and he became 
familiar to many Americans through his role as 
defense counsel for Girard in 1957. Another 
prominent sponsor was Kiyose Ichiro, the Speaker 
of Japan's House of Representatives. One cannot 
be sure whether these lawyers were motivated 
by their desire to atone for their unsuccessful de- 
fense of the seven and purposely placed the me- 
morial in a remote area away from the public eye, 
or whether they and their backers held darker 
designs for the distant future. 

In the public park near the grave there is the 
usual refreshment shop serving noodles and tea to 
battered travelers from Nagoya. An inquisitive 
American whose first memory of Tojo was the 
caricature scribbled on the back of an arithmetic 
book during the war — the fatigue hat, the gog- 
gled eyes, the bristling mustache, the toothy, evil 
grin — tried to find out what the local people 
thought about the new memorial. Were the re- 
mains actually those of Tojo? **Of course they are 
real," said an old man whose split-toed 7;katab: 
and happi.coat identified him as a park worker. 


‘Otherwise such a monument would not have 


been built." “Some of us doubt it," grinned the 
middle-aged proprietor, who had probably seen 
combat action on some distant Pacific island, **but 
it brings us business, and we don't really care." 
The best answer came from a toothless old woman 
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who was raking leaves outside. “If the people 
think they are real, then they are real," she an- 


eswered with quiet dignity. She had touched the 


heart of the matter. 


W... are the feelings in Japan today about the 
men who planned Pearl Harbor and made the . 
costliest mistake in Japan's history? Itis dangerous 
to generalize about Japanese attitudes on any- 
thing; Japan is a nation of moods and cliques, and 
opinions are divided sharply by lines of age and 
experience. In general, however, it would appear 
that Tojo is still regarded with contempt or simply 
dismissed as another war criminal, not much dif- 
ferent from the rest. The term giseisha (“martyr”), 
which appears on the tablet near the tombstone, 
is hardly ever used. But the force of nationalism 
that permitted Tojo and the militarists to take 
over before the war is the overriding factor on the 
Japanese political scene today. The old quest for 
a sense of mission, for national unity, power, and 
world recognition, has reappeared in new shapes 
and guises, It is not necessarily headed in the 
direction in which Tojo tried to steer it, but its 
future course will determine whether or not Tojo’s 
grave is to become a national shrine comparable 
to the grave of General Nogi. Will busloads of uni- 
formed schoolboys someday bow silently to the 
new tombstone, or will it be forgotten and left to 
the brown hillsides and winds that sweep in from - 
the Pacific? 

The nationalism of the 1930s was the province 
of certain elite groups and the discontented mili- 
tary elements who fostered and finally controlled 
it. Today it pervades the nation at all levels, and 
its expressions are everywhere. A -large part of it 
stems from the striking economic progress made 
in the decade since the end of the Occupation, 
which has created a new basis for national pride. 
As Japanese cameras and transistors gain fame 
throughout the world and as the standard of living 
rises gradually, though unevenly, each year, the 
clouds of gloom and inferiority that darkened the 
horizon in the early 1950s gradually vanish. 
Though many problems remain to be solved in the 
precarious economy, there is a new sense of confi- 
dence that the days of bare subsistence are over 
for most of the people. Yet each advance brings 
still higher expectations, and here is the paradox: 
as the wealth of the nation increases, the old 
nationalist ideals of self-sufficiency and great- 
power status become increasingly tangible; as the 
new horizons open up, the painful realities of the 
moment appear in more acute form. This paradox 
lies behind some of the political crises that plague 
Japan while it enjoys record prosperity. And 
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there is another cause for discontent — the creep- 
ing suspicion that seeking after and enjoying the 
new wealth is somehow corrupting, that one needs 
a-cause, a mission, a goal behind the striving. 
The Japanese of the new middle class search their 
cultural tradition in vain for a value system that 
can justify the new riches. 

Gone today are the smiling apologies for “‘our 
poor country” and the unabashed craze for things 
foreign. The inflow goes on, to be sure, but it is 
superficial — the twist, the black leather jacket, 
the switch from sake to beer, futon to beds, fish to 
meat. The nation is pausing now to examine and 
digest the enormous changes that have occurred 
since 1945. Toward the world outside, there is a 
new critical attitude which focuses on foreign 
defects rather than on the peculiarities of Japan. 
- For example, a best seller of two years ago was 
written by a Fulbright student on his experiences 
with the offbeat and seamier sides of American 
life. Foreigners in Tokyo now wait in line where 
they would formerly have received preferential 
treatment. More and more of the bars in Tokyo 
close their doors to all Caucasians. Marriages by 
Japanese girls to American GI’s, which were 
tolerated to a degree during the Occupation, are 
coming to be scorned. A popular movie recently 
depicted a Japanese girl who married a U.S. 
soldier against her father’s will and then tried to 
placate her father with unwanted presents from 
the PX and a grandchild of mixed blood. She 
was obviously intended to be a despicable char- 
acter. Girls from the upper class who marry 
Americans today are sometimes ostracized by 
their families and-close friends. There is still a 
curious preoccupation with what the world thinks 
about Japan, but it is less defensive than it used to 
be. As Japan accepts less and less from other 
nations, its demands for prestige and attention 
grow larger each day. The 1964 Tokyo Olympics 
will be seen as a triumphant milestone on "Ms road 
to world acceptance. 

Among all age groups there is a vague feeling 
of anxiety that Japan is losing its identity as a 
nation in the wake of the vast importation of 
Americana. Why am I Japanese?" they wonder. 
The search for Japan's soul leads back into the 
past, where the specifically Japanese elements of 
the culture are re-examined and held up against 
the light of the present. Here there are new 
dilemmas.' How does one bask in the glories of the 
Meiji Emperor's triumphs over Russia and China 
without accepting the injustices of the political 
system in those years? Is it possible to enjoy 
Kabuki while totally rejecting the values and 
assumptions that motivate the drama? The pain- 
ful search goes on; the “revival booms” are leading 
to brisk sales of records of old songs, new popu- 


larity for healing herbs, and an increase in kimono- 
wearing. A best seller in 1962 was Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu, a lengthy biography of Japan's greatseven- 
teenth-century leader. 

The older form of reverence for the Emperor 
will probably never revive, but the Emperor has 
gained a new Hollywood-style popularity that 
makes him a feature attraction wherever he goes. 
Each year more people stand in line for hours to 
catch a quick view of him and shout **Banzai!" 
on his birthday. He is often referred to by the 
masses as Ten-chan (an odd mixture of affection 
and sarcasm meaning, roughly, “The Emp" or 
*Empie"), and the Crown Prince as Chibi-ten 
(“Little Emp"). Popular weeklies are filled with 
the activities of the Crown Prince and his popular 
Princess, and photographs of their tiny son adorn 
farmhouse walls in the farthest corners of the land. 
It is now safe for conservative politicians openly to 
advocate an amendment to the constitution that 
would elevate the Emperor to chief of state from 
his present position as ‘“‘symbol of the state." 

Shintoism, which provided the mythology for 
the older ultranationalists, was hit hard by Occu- 
pation reforms, but five million visitors went to 


‘the Ise shrines in 1960 (compared with eight mil- 
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lion in 1940). It is common now for Prime Minis- 
ters to pay their respects to the shrines. An off- 
shoot of the highly nationalistic Nichiren sect of 
Buddhism, the Soka Gakkai, now claims over 
two million followers, has elected fifteen members 
to the House of Councillors, and appears to be 
growing even larger. 


"E new nationalism impels Japan to be sekai- 
ichi ("tops in the world") in every possible way. 
The gaudy orange tower that rises from the center 
of Tokyo is widely proclaimed to be the highest 
tower in the world — higher even than the Eiffel 
—- and this fact seems to matter. International 
competition of all kinds arouses feverish interest. 
Victory for the Japanese in almost anything from 
a friendly tennis match to the Olympics produces 
wild satisfaction. Defeat is seen as a national 
calamity. Loss of the world judo title to a Dutch- 
man last year caused a burst of soul-searching 
articles by everyone from political analysts to 
literary critics, and the coach of Japan's losing 
team resigned from his job in token of his responsi- 
bility for the humiliation. 

Japan is still a status-conscious nation looking 
for its proper position in the world. There is un- 
spoken agreement among all the people that . 
Japan has a rightful destiny at the top of the inter- 
national hierarchy. The president of a major oil 
company can get away with strong remarks about 





* what's good for Japan." A junior executive an- 
nounces, only partly jokingly, that he must work 
overtime on Saturday afternoons so that the na- 
tional income will be doubled in ten years. There 


is talk today that Japan has risen from zero to the : 


rank of a middle power, such as Ganada or Italy, 
but there will be no pausing for breath until it is 
back with the first-ranking powers of the world. 
This shared goal is what holds the nation together 
and drives it forward. 

The riots of June, 1960, preceded by a month 
the unveiling of Tojo's tombstone on Sangane 
Mountain. These two events, surprisingly, were 
connected by some curious common threads. 
Prime Minister Kishi, who in June, 1960, was the 
target of Japan's most serious uprising since the 
war, had been one of Tojo’s key Cabinet minis- 
ters. The name of Kiyose Ichiro, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who played a major 
part in forcing through the security treaty on the 
night of May 19-20, 1960, appears on the tablet 
at Tojo’s tomb as one of the important sponsors 
of the memorial. By coincidence, moreover, the 
American Ambassador who was trapped briefly in 
his car by the mobs on- June 10, 1960, was the 
nephew of the man who fought Tojo to the 
ground. And the riots were caused in part by 
the impending visit of President Eisenhower, 
national hero and symbol of America's victory in 
World War II. These connections are farfetched 
in themselves, but they point to the deeper cur- 
rent that ran through the crisis of June, 1960. 
This was Japan's desire to liquidate the effects of 
its defeat. The new nationalism simply could not 
exist side by side with the legacies of the defeat: 
the security treaty, originally put through under 
the Occupation; Kishi, who helped lead the coun- 
try into war; Eisenhower, symbol of the victorious 
Americans. i 

All the sound and fury about the role of inter- 
national Communism in the movement tended to 
obscure the significant element of nationalism that 
lay behind it. This is not to deny that the Com- 
munists helped foment the movement; they did, 
but they could not have achieved such success 
without the nationalist issue, and they do not 
achieve it in lesser political controversies in Japan. 
In the unlikely event that the Gommunists should 
come into power in Japan and try to run the 
country on orders from Moscow or Peiping, they 
would have real trouble handling the new na- 
tionalism. Their problems today would seem 
simple by comparison. 

The major political parties have tried with only 
limited success to swim in the mainstream of the 
movement. The conservatives have the advantage 
of the traditional symbols and virtues that work 
best on the farmers and older people, but as the 
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events of 1960 well illustrated, their huge majori- 
ties in the legislature are not enough to give them 
a free rein in running the country. This is partly 
because the eminently pragmatic Japanese people 
associate them with war and defeat. The socialists 
score most points when they blame all troubles on 
Japan's “‘subordination to American imperial- 
ism," but they are hurt by their un-Japanese 
methods of class struggle and revolutionary vio- 
lence. Neither party has captured the new move- 
ment. Running through the messages of both, 
however, is the common denominator of unity. 
Everyone, even the mercurial press, calls for har- 
mony, solidarity, and a united front against the 
outside world. The old and powerful urge toward 
unity is growing again, and the periodic struggles 
that seem about to tear Japan to pieces do not 
mean that the goal of unity may not someday be 
realized — under one banner or another. Today 
the new nationalism has many faces but no ac- 
knowledged leadership, many outlets but no clear 
direction. It abhors defeatism, failure, and hu- 
miliation, and it wil serve the party that best 
promises victory, success, and respect in the future. 
Its course will be determined by the generation of 
college students educated since the war. 


A uosc the college students of Japan the new 
nationalism appears in its most confused and 
potent forms. The Marxist student organization 
Zengakuren, which has gained world fame for its 
riotous behavior in recent years, has been an outlet 
for the emotions of a great majority of the college 
students, although politically it represents almost 
none of them. Zengakuren has expressed the wide- 
spread student desire for quick and absolute solu- 
tions to frustrating problems, for organized action 
and the need for theoretical guidelines. It repre- 
sents an instinctive mistrust of the old order, the 
love of solidarity and comradeship in a divided 
and confused society, and above all, the optimism 
that rebels against defeat and failure. When it is 
not serving as an outlet in times of crisis, Zenga- 
kuren quickly degenerates into squabbling fac- 
tions of theoretical Marxists who are as far 
removed from reality and power as their fanatical 
counterparts of the ultra-right. 

Zengakuren was the leading instigator of vio- 
Jence in the June, 1960, demonstrations, and the 
fact that one of its members, Miss Kamba Michiko, 
was killed on June 15 had much to do with the 
decision on June 16 to cancel President Eisen- 
hower's visit. For the students, who genuinely 
loathed Kishi as a symbol of war and the unhappy 
past, this was a real triumph. Less publicized but 
equally significant was the: episode that followed 
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a week later, when Zengakuren staged an attack 
on the headquarters of the; Japan Communist 
Party. The fight was allegedly over some small 
grievances of the moment, but it showed the 
growing disenchantment among the students with 
the Communists, who were seen as faithful tools 
of a foreign power. Though Marxism retains its 
charm for many students and intellectuals, its 
application in Russia and China is coming under 
increasing criticism. Former Communist Party 
leader Tokuda Kyuichi used to be widely admired 
when he boasted that he had spent eighteen years 
in jail under the militarists; now the students 
mock him as a man who failed. The search is on 
today for leadership untainted by defeat, for pure 
Marxism unspoiled by the harsh realities of the 
Communist world. .Inevitably, the Communist 
utopia envisioned by the students is a world in 
which Japanese is the language and Japan the 
moral arbiter. “We would not make the mistakes 
of Khrushchev and Mao in applying socialist 
theory; we would be the true internationalists," 
they declare. For all their protests, however, the 
students seem to be the green shoots springing up 
from the cracks in the old bedrock of Japanese 
nationalism. 

It is almost inconceivable today that the 
younger generation would ever take the long 
journey to the grave of Tojo and make that tomb- 
stone the center for rekindled militarism. But 
harsh questions must be asked. Is Tojo rejected 
for his error in starting a war he could not win, 
or is he rejected for his aims and methods — ex- 
pansion and power through the use of force? 
Have we grown so used to the clichés about Japa- 
_nese pacifism, hatred of war, revulsion against 
nuclear weapons, that we see only chrysanthe- 
mums where the sword once glistened? Is it fair 
to ask or expect Gandhi-like pacifism from a nation 
that has been dominated for centuries by military 
men? Will Japan be content to remain a third- 
rate or second-rate military power if its peace 
diplomacy fails? Has Japan been so thoroughly 
democratized that it would never engage in the 
use of force even if it could? Will Japan be will- 
ing to watch Communist China develop a full 
nuclear arsenal without taking countermeasures of 
its own? i 

It may be premature to ask these questions. 
Certainly no one doubts the horror and tragedy 
experienced by so many of the people during and 
after the war. Still, there are some signs that the 
military spirit lingers on, and some cynics have 
been prompted to observe that it is not war in 
itself that the Japanese people hate, but losing 
war. 'l'hey point to the fascination for war movies, 
particularly those that celebrate Japanese vic- 
` tories of the past. They talk of the toy stores, 
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which are filled with model tanks, guns, and 
fighter planes; where even the old battleship 
Yamato is a popular eighty-cent item. Clearly, 
in the ranks of the Zengakuren demonstrators 
there was a kind of martial spirit and discipline 
that belied the peace slogans on their placards. 
(Many of the placards appealing for peace were 
used to whack the heads of the harried policemen 
who tried to maintain order.) The Zengakuren 
leaders who stayed up late at night to plot their 
attacks on the police barricades at the Diet walls 
spoke strangely like heirs of the men who fought 
at Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. The use of vio- 
lence, once the trademark of the ultranationalists 
and ever a threat in Japanese politics, has gained 
acceptance now by the fanatic young men of the 
far left. . 

Today a Japanese tank rumbling down a Tokyo 
street causes scarcely a head to turn; five years ago 
it might have attracted a crowd. The self-defense 
forces in Japan have become so widely accepted 
that some socialists no longer wish to test the 
popular support of the forces by referendum. In 
1958 the Chief of Staff of Japan's Ground Self- 
defense Forces married Tojo’s eldest daughter, 
revealing or symbolizing the Japanese love for 
linking the past to the future. In 1962 General 
Geuda Minoru, former Air Force Chief of Staff, 
received the fifth highest number of votes in the 
House of Councillors elections. In 1961 the bat- 
tleship Mikasa, flagship of Admiral Togo in 1905 
when Japan wiped out Russia's Baltic fleet, was 
restored and turned into a historical monument. 
And not so long ago an Ámerican who sang the 
Imperial Navy's song in a small bar in Shimoda 


found himself quickly surrounded by a lusty chorus 


of Japanese voices joining in with words and music 
well remembered but seldom heard. 


I. is not likely that a new Tojo will soon appear 
on the scene with a program of revenge that will 
capture the popular imagination. The changes 
since the war have been profound, and the meth- 
ods of the militarists discredited for the time being. 
But the new nationalism is bound to create pres- 
sures on any Japanese government to build up 
Japan's power and prestige. Here is one of the 
great appeals of neutralism and third-force think- 
ing; many Japanese think that by standing some- 
where between the two camps and raising the 
price of support for each, their power to influence 
world events would be far greater than it ever 
could be under the present alliance with the 
United States. The economic arguments for close 
ties with America are powerful today, but a severe 
world depression could have disastrous effects on 


Japan and breed an unhealthy nationalism under 
extremist leadership. These are the problems. in 
U.S.-Japanese relations for the future; even now 
there are some serious difficulties. 

The United States has urged Japan to rearm, 
and we have generally welcomed the rebirth of 
patriotism, but we may be like the man who 
stands in the dry stream bed praying for rain. If 
our prayers are answered too well, the flood could 
sweep us right off the islands. We have an image 
of a Tapan that, except for those annoying little 
Communist outbursts, is a stable, friendly ally in 
the Pacific. Our newspapers and magazines care 
appallingly little about Japanese politics and tend 
to create an image of 94 million shibui people 
busily engaged in perfecting the tea ceremony. 
This is a nation of enormous vitality, aching for a 
position of world leadership. . The Japanese will 
remain friendly to us as long as we do not stand 
in the path of their ambitions. It is well to re- 
member that most Japanese over thirty years old 
were brought up in an era when anti-Ameri- 
canism was the rule rather than the exception; 
the progressive intellectuals who attack us are 
closer to the traditional feelings about America 
than the conservatives who must be our friends. 
On top of the hostility that prevailed against us 
before the war, we have administered Japan a 
crushing defeat, dropped two atomic bombs on 
the land, occupied it for seven years, and sta- 
- tioned thousands of U.S. troops there even to 
present times. These are not moves that cement 
eternal bonds of friendship, though for some reason 
a remarkable amount of goodwill has been shown 
by both sides in recent years. There is no great 
wave of anti-Americanism today, but the potential 
for hostility is tremendous, and we shall have to 
' find ways to deal with it. 

Obviously, we have got to get out of the stream 
beds where the new nationalism is certain to flow. 
We need not become its scapegoats and targets as 
we have in China and Cuba. There are going to 
be inevitable clashes when our world commit- 
ments demand moves that are highly unpopular 
in Japan, such as keeping Okinawa under our ad- 
ministration and testing nuclear weapons. But 
beyond such vital areas, it might be well to see 
where we could step aside quietly and let the 
Russians and Chinese. bear part of the brunt. 
Must we, year after year, use the slopes of Mt. 
Fuji for a firing range? Is there any way to cut 
down on the number of bases and troops in Japan? 
Is it wise to increase imports from Hong Kong 
while holding back on the same goods from Japan? 
Must we continue to exert pressure to build up the 
Japanese military machine, now that it is ade- 
quate for internal security and will never be strong 
enough to fight off by itself an attack from Russia 


sighted, dynamic, and determined. 
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or China? And, in the land where the form of an 
action is sometimes as important as its substance, 
could we consult more on policy in the Pacific? 
These are complex questions that have no simple 
solution. The,point is that the time for com- 
placency i is over. - 

It is not beyond imagination that the mass 
movements could be either directed or used by 
the conservatives against us in the manner that 
the Empress Dowager used the Boxers against the 
foreigners in China at the turn of the century. 
The present conservative government is as friendly 


‘to us as any Japanese government is likely to be 


in the foreseeable future, and yet we still have 
problems. The Japanese. made no secret of their 
disappointment when President Kennedy. failed 
to refer to Japan in his 1962 State of the Union 
speech. Then they protested that they should 
have been consulted under the terms of the secur- 
ity treaty before the United States sent troops to 
Thailand. Late last year a furor was created in 
government and business circles by President 
Kennedy's offhand suggestion that Japan join 
with the United States in containing Communism 
in Asia. It is not that the Japanese are *'soft on 
Communism," but rather that they are wary of 
new commitments which will hamper their free- 


dom of action or place their destiny in the hands - 


of any foreign power. They resent the role of 
junior partner. and are impatient with anything 
less than a major voice in world affairs. 

One of Japan’s former representatives at the 
United Nations, Ambassador Fukushima Shin- 
taro, made the following statement six years ago: 
“Fame and the gratitude of history await that 
Japanese leader who can once: again rally and 
harness the energies of the Japanese people to 
elevate the nation to its proper role of leadership 
in the modern world. Such a mission cannot be 
simply a negative or passive role. It must be far- 
| Its imple- 
mentation will require all the courage, all the 
genius of a united Japan." 

The inscription on the stone tablet next to 
Tojo's grave ends with this rather enigmatic re- 
mark: “Gazing out over the distant ocean, let us 
seek out the true cause of the Pacific War and 
strive for the establishment of eternal peace.” 
Today the Japanese people are gazing not out- 
ward across the Pacific but inward into their past 
for fresh inspiration. To what new mission will 
the courage and genius of the people be harnessed? 
Will the vast energy be directed upward to the 
frontiers of space? Or will some new leader ride 
to power on a surge of frustrated, explosive na- 
tionalism and try to succeed where Tojo and the 
others failed? On these puzzles rests the fate of the 
lonely tombstone on Sangane Mountain. 
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I ordered this, this clean wood box 

Square as a chair and almost too heavy to lift. 
I would say it was the coffin of a midget 

Or a square baby l 

Were there not such a din in it. 


The box is locked, it is dangerous. 
I have to live with it overnight ' 


- And I can’t keep away from it. ' 


There are no windows, so I can't see what is in there. 
There is only a little grid, no exit. 


I put my eye to the grid. 

It is dark, dark, 

With the swarmy feeling of African hands 
Minute and shrunk for export, 

Black on black, angrily clambering. 


How can I let them out! 

It is the noise that appalls me most of all, 

The unintelligible syllables. 

It is like a Roman mob, 

Small, taken one by one, but my God, together! 


I lay my ear to furious Latin. 
I am not a Caesar. 


CÍ have simply ordered a box of maniacs. 


They can be sent back. . 
They can die, I need feed them nothing, I am the owner. 


I wonder how hungry they are. 

I wonder if they would forget me l 
If I just undid the locks and stood back and turned into a tree. 
There is the laburnum, its blond colonnades, 
And the petticoats of the cherry. 


They might ignore me immediately 

In my moon suit and funeral veil. 

I am no source of honey | 

So why should they turn on me? 

Tomorrow I will be sweet God, I will set them free. 


The box is only temporary. 


This is the easy time, there is nothing doing. 
I have whirled the midwife's extractor, 

I have my honey, 

Six jars of it, 

Six cat's eyes in the wine cellar, 


Wintering in a dark without window 
At the heart of the house 

Next to the last tenant’s rancid jam 
And the bottles of empty glitters — 
Sir So-and-so’s gin. 


This is the room I have never been in. 
This is the room I could never breathe in. 
The black bunched in there like a bat, 

No light 

But the torch and its faint 


Chinee yellow on appalling objects — 
Black asininity. Decay. 

Possession. 

It is they who own me. 

Neither cruel nor indifferent, 


Only ignorant. 

This is the time of hanging on for the bees — the bees 
So slow I hardly know them, 

Filing like soldiers 

To the syrup tin 


To make up for the honey I've taken. 

Tate and Lyle keeps them going, 

The refined snow. 

It is T'ate and Lyle they live on, instead of flowers. 
They take it. The cold sets in. 


Now they ball in a mass, 

Black Mind against all that white — 

The smile of the snow is white. 

It spreads itself out, a mile-long body of Meissen, 


Into which, on warm days, 
They can only carry their dead. 
The bees are all women, 

Maids and the long royal lady. 
They have got rid of the men, 


The blunt, clumsy stumblers, the boors. 

Winter is for women — 

The woman, still at her knitting, 

At the cradle of Spanish walnut, 

Her body a bulb in the cold and too dumb to think. 


Will the hive survive, will the gladiolas 
Succeed in banking their fires 

To enter another year? 

What will they taste of, the Christmas roses? 
The bees are flying. They taste the spring. 
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du ran noiselessly down the long hall that 
connected his father’s room with the rest of the 
apartment, and when they were safely in the front 
room, with the door closed, they sat on the deep 
upholstered couch, caught their breath, and gig- 
gled. The sun had set, and dusk filled the room 
with quiet forms, an upright piano looming. largest 
'among the many pieces, its keys floating white in 
the gray-black twilight. Michael, looking at his 
sister, saw only her outline: a round face and head 


l balanced on a slender neck. The rest of her small 


body merged into:the darkness of the couch: 

“I saved you from a whipping, didn't I?" she 
said triumphantly. She had stood outside .his 
father's room and called to him at what she 
thought was a crucial moment. 

“No. He wasn't going to beat me.’ 

“He wasn’t?” 

*No, but he was good and: mad, though. [ 
should have come right home from school, but I 
knew I wasn’t going to get a whipping.” 

' “Oh,” she said, and was silent. _ | 

The room grew completely dark, and, unable 
to see Emma anymore, he imagined himself alone. 
. When had his father whipped him last? he 
' thought. It was to the rhythm of don? t-you-ever- 
cA when he was ten. : 

. *What'd he say about the raincoat?” 

*[ didn't ask him," said Michael, and Emma 
sighed in disgust. “PI ask him later on.” 


Lithograph by Stow Wengenroth. Courtesy of the Print Does Boston Public Library. 
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“Oh, you know you’ re not going pack. up ‘there 
tonight, Michael." l 
“T have: to.take him his dinner, don’ tE Pi ask 
him then.” | 
She did not answer, and he repeated, «pp gi 
him then, you'll see," but he. was afraid of his. 
father. | | 
Whenever he went into his father's room at 
night he found him sitting in his black armchair, 
in the dark, but not asleep. His father would turn 
the light on and take whatever Michael had 
brought him'and sometimes ask him to roll a cigá- 


rette. This always meant a talk, but they never 


his question. 
. woman; had, he had one, would be step. 


talked about.the present, only the fature: his father 
was a carpenter, and he wanted: Michael to be à 
concert pianist. With his mother it was just the 
opposite. He knew all. about her and her family. 
She had even told him that she had been married 
twice before and that he, Emma, and Marcia were 
half. Step is different, she had said in answer to 
Your father' s child by another 


Emma's leg suddenly plopped into his lap. 

“Emma, stop!’ He pushed it to the floor; it fell 
with a thud, and he realized that she had dozed off 
and stretched out.: “Emma, wake up,” he called, 


. shaking her... “Mama will be home soon. Emma, 


wake up! C’mon. Let's go on the fire escape and 
watch for her.” 


“Im coming,” she said sleepily. “Pm coming.’ ? 
i 


i 
t 
4 


The fire escape was for them at once a private 
front yard and a balcony from which they could 
watch the street and all its goings-on. It was here 
that they played with friends when they were not 
allowed out; here on hot summer nights that 
lemonade was served while they sat, their legs 
dangling out over the street. And it was here that 
one of them would sleep on those same nights to 
avoid the still, thick heat of the apartment. Now 
they sat quietly together in the damp night air 
watching the el trains pull into the station at the 
corner. 

“What color raincoat do you want, Michael?” 
she asked, moving closer to him and pressing her 
bare arms against his body. 

“Only come in two.” 

“Which one do you want, then?" she persisted. 

“The black one, of course." 

“What do you mean, of course? I want the 
yellow one. À girl down the street has a yellow 
one with a hat that matches. Why don't you get a 
yellow one too?" 

*Yellow's for girls. Boys wear black." But 
that isn’t true, he thought. He had seen boys in 
yellow ones. He wouldn't wear one, though — 
it would make him appear even darker than he 
was. But he couldn't tell Emma that; he was sur- 
prised that she had even brought it up. After all, 
she was as dark as he. How could she want to wear 
yellow? 

*Mama's getting mine next week," said Emma. 
“Will you have yours by then?” 

“I don’t know," he answered. Maybe." _ 


I. THE distance they heard a train, and leaning 
out over the railing, they watched as it pulled into 
the station. Its doors opened and closed rapidly, 
and as it pulled out again a handful of people 
moved toward the station exit. Their mother was 
soon left, a lone figure in the yellow light of the 
platform. Small and stout, she moved from side 
to side as she walked, as if rolling from the weight 
of the two shopping bags she carried. Finally she 
disappeared from their view, and reappeared a 
full five minutes later. As she stopped under a 
lamppost, he saw her print dress brightly against 
the chalk-marked gray stone, her light-colored hat 
seemingly floating above the darkness that was her 
head, and feeling a sudden longing for her, he 
turned and plunged into the house. 

He put the lights on, and they began to straight- 
en out the room. Emma smoothed the couch. He 
moved the toys from the chair. She closed the 
piano and straightened the picture of Ruth the 
Gleaner that hung above it and had been knocked 
crooked when they played ball that morning. 
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“The dishes?" cried Emma. “You didn't do the 
dishes" 

“It was your turn.” , 

“Ohhhh, how you lie. I’m going to tell Mam 
when she comes, too." ; 

When the bell rang they raced down the stairs, 
shoving one another. Whoever told his side first 
did not get the beating, so they greeted her as 
they had every night for as long as Michael could 
remember. 

“Mama! You know what?” they cried together. 

The bags were set on the kitchen table, and 
kneeling on chairs, their arms and bodies well 
advanced, they watched as she emptied the bags of 
the things given to her by Mrs. Crane. As she 
placed each on the table, she would issue an order 
as to what should be done with it. ‘“‘Michael, put 
this in my room. Emma, put this on the couch." 
A solitary brass candlestick holder. Four lace 
doilies, one with a cigarette burn in it. An old 
wool muffler, moth-eaten, which, after carefully 
inspecting it, she threw into the garbage can, 
saying, “I don't know why people want to give 
you their junk." And a silk head scarf, slightly 
worn in one corner, which she produced and held 
like a magician while Emma screamed, ‘Oh, 
Mama! Can I have that?" 

“And Mrs. Crane sent you this, Michael.” She 
took from her bag a toy metal pickup truck. “It’s 
broken, but I told her you could fix it." 

He looked at it. One of its headlamps was 
broken, but aside from that he could find nothing 
wrong. 

Then came the food. She had cooked and 
served that evening, and the leftovers had been 
brought home for their dinner. The rest of a 
roast lamb. A bowl of mashed sweet potatoes with 
melted marshmallows, wrapped in waxed paper 
and held with a rubber band. A half bottle of red 
wine. A box of matzos. And salted breadsticks, 
toasted brown with raised pockets of burned crust 
studding their length. And finally, her clothes. A 
small rolled bundle: her blue uniform wrapped 
about her old shoes that had holes cut in them to 
ease her corns and bunions. 

After dinner they played three-handed whist on 
a board laid across a stool in the living room. It 
would have been more fun with four, as it used to 
be before Marcia went away to nursing school; 
still, the game went well for an hour. Then Mrs. 
Clayton dozed and Michael caught Emma cheat- 
ing. “You reneged!” he cried. 

“I did not!” 

‘You did too! Look in your books. You —" 

When he reached for them she snatched them 
up and held them close to her chest. 

“Mama!” called Michael. “Mama, Emma 
reneged.” 
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When he woke her she merely told them to stop 
fighting, and, after noticing the clock, added, “It’s 
time for bed anyway. Emma, go make the tea." 

* Emma went swishing into the kitchen after first 
mixing her hand thoroughly in the deck. He 
called **Cheater" after her, and at the door she 
turned and wiggled her finger in her nose. He 
was about to report this to his mother when he 
saw that she was dozing again, so he simply picked 
up the deck and threw it at Emma. Then he be- 
gan to wonder if there would be stories tonight. 

Every night at tea there were stories. Stories 
about his mother's childhood in the South, a 
place that, despite all she had told them, brought 
images of hot molasses to his mind. They had 
gone to Savannah once when he was five, and he 
remembered how his grandfather had told them 
that the ground was only a crust. Underneath the 
dirt moved. “If you bury a penny,” he had said, 
“it won't be there tomorrow." They had put one 
right where he pointed, and the next day, Michael 
remembered clearly, it wasn't there. 

His father's loud cough vibrated in the cracked 
plaster walls, frightening him and waking his 
mother. “Emma!” she called. “Hurry with the 
tea." 

Why don't we ask him to tea too? he thought. 
Doesn't he know stories? Why don't we ask him 
to tea? 

“Mama, is Daddy from the South too?" 

She looked surprised, and then said, 
He's from the West Indies." 


“No 


Saa Marcia came home for the first time 
from nursing school. Emma got her raincoat in 
the afternoon, and he got his when he took his 
father’s dinner to him in the evening. After he 
placed the tray down, his father told him to fetch 
a box which lay on the chair. He brought it to 


him; his father opened it and produced his coat.. 


It was yellow! He had asked for a black one, and 
it was yellow. Where had there been a misunder- 
standing, where? He said nothing as his father 
told him to put it on, turned him around several 
times to see if it fit, and then, satisfied, told him he 
could go. He thanked him and left, knowing he 
. would never wear it. 

Marcia’s washed uniforms, white zd starched, 
stood upon their hangers in the living room that 
evening as they had tea. Emma sat meticulously 
applying white polish to Marcia's left shoe while 
Michael applied it to the other; this was the only 
way Mama could settle the argument. Marcia 
told them all the things that she had been learning 
in school, and, while they listened eagerly, only 
Mama fully understood. They could see that she 
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was pleased about what Marcia was saying, and 
there were long understanding looks between 
them. This same quietness bonded them all eve- 


ning, erupting occasionally into playful but loving 


hugs. But Marcia did not go in to see his father, 
and he did not come to see her. 

Finally Emma and Michael were sent to bed, 

but by straining he could still hear what was being 
said. Their talk was vague and hesitant with long 
moments of silence, Later, half asleep, he thought 
he heard Marcia crying. And shortly after, his 
mother's raised voice cursed his father. Michael 
dreamed that night: a lost ghost coughed silent 
thunder and was blind to the children's games. 
- It did not rain for a week. Each night he prayed 
it would not, and in the morning thanked God for 
answering. One morning he arose and it was 
raining. During breakfast he envisioned the looks 
and laughter that would come the moment he met 
someone if he wore that raincoat, and he angered 
his mother with his obviously slow preparations. 

*^ You're trying my patience," she said. “And if 
you don't hurry and get a move on, I’m going to 
give it to you, but good P”. 

Her threats were the lesser of the two T and 
finally she smacked him for spilling the milk. He 
did not do it deliberately, but it took time to 
clean it up, and every moment longer in the house 
that morning lengthened his life. When there was 
nothing more to prevent him from leaving, he 
tried one final move. He walked out simply for- 
getting that he owned a raincoat. He was called 
back and reminded, and as he slipped it on and 
left the house again, his body turned to stone. 

The day stopped when he left the house and 
began again that afternoon when he returned. 
The hours, a millennium, were lost forever in the 
depths of his unconscious, and from there the other 
lost parts of himself appeared and reappeared in 
phalanx. Once his father beat his mother, and’ 
when she fell across the bed, her dress went up. 
He looked and was ashamed, because he wanted 
to look again. He knew why Marcia cried, it was 
in him too. The blood that once was his pride his 
sister scorned. And through all this, like weft, 


was a picture of him. It lay in the bottom of his 


mother's drawer — the face of a small black child, 
torn into a thousand pieces and pasted together 
again. 

The summer came. -The raincoat was forgot- 
ten. Marcia did not come home again. Emma 
became a lady at eleven and preferred her girl- 
friends over Michael for company. He roamed 
the street all day, coming home before bedtime 
to look in on his father, who could no longer leave 
the house. He. took him his meals, fetched the 


. paper, and rolled his cigarettes, all in silence. 
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Then one day he saw that his father had taken out 
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his clippers. Mr. Clayton used to cut Michael’s 
hair. From now on Michael would cut Mr. Clay- 
ton’s. It was hard to push those awkward clippers 
rhythmically across his head. It was even harder 
and almost unbearable to be so close to this man 
and not know him. He sensed that his father felt 
this too; still, they could not speak of anything 
that might make it easier. When asked what he 
did while out, he replied “Nothing,” and when 
asked what he was thinking, the reply was the 
same, until finally even the courtesies that had 
been their only means of communication became 
senseless, mumbling sounds. Yet this was the man 
he had once waited for in the evening near the 
park, the man he was happy to see coming from 
far off with the seven daily newspapers rolled and 
stuffed in. both coat pockets. They sagged and 
bulged the coat, which was held together by only 
one button, and his jowls sagged angrily with 
them. That anger which seemed to be in his 
entire body would disappear when he saw the 
boy, and hand in hand they would go home to- 
gether. They never spoke much then either, but 
it was not necessary. Once he brought a wounded 
squirrel home in his pocket, and another time a 
pigeon, who flew about the house for weeks until 
it was well and flew out the window. It left Mi- 
chael and Emma in tears. And his father spoke 
harshly to them, so harshly you could tell he was 
trying. 

“If you love him, stop crying! He's free." 

In the same harsh way he had given him and 
taught him to use tiny carpenter tools, so long ago 
that he could remember nothing they had built 
together. Yes, this was the man, he thought, this 
was the man. I wonder, will I be like him? The 
hair fell in great gray clusters. Some floated to the 
floor, some clung to his clothes. His hands were 
covered with it. The man coughed. He coughed 
again, and his handkerchief was filled with blood. 
He's dying, Michael thought, he's dying, and he 
made up a poem. 


One, two, three, O?Leary, 

I spy Mr. Faerie. 

The children sing 

And the sun still shines, 

Who cares if an old black man dies? 


One August day in the late afternoon, when the 
street was filled with the hot sun and the din of 
voices; when the girls played’ at potsy and jump 
rope and the older boys fussed at the younger ones 
for interrupting their games; when the women 
stood in groups on the stoops while others called 
from their dead heat-filled apartments to Ralph, 
' the iceman, who had three boys instead of one 
delivering ice that day; when the men played 
checkers in small, shouting groups, drinking lem- 
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onade and beer by the gallon; and even the pave- 
ments were alive, expanding from the heat and 
the running, jumping, sliding children, the water 
truck came through the street, and Michael fol- 
lowed it to the corner. Then, suddenly remember- 
ing he had forgotten to look in on his father, he 
Started home. 

He ran the length of the block, stopping to rest 
only after he had reached the chilled darkness of 
his hallway. Then, having caught his breath, he 
bounded up the stairs. In the doorway, on his 
hands and knees, half in, half out, was his father. 
Saliva drooled from his mouth, his pajamas hung 
open, and the boy's first feeling was shame. He 
could not lift him, but he tried, and finally, their 
faces wet with tears, they fell heaped together on 
the floor. He rose slowly and left to get a neighbor. 

By late afternoon the entire family stood quietly 
in his father's room. Then the doctor rose from the 
bedside, nodded to his mother, and she said, 
“Draw the curtains, your father's dead." 

Still, the children's voices came on cracks of 
sunlight. 


One, two, three, O'Leary, 
I spy Mr. Faerie — 


His father had long ceased to hear them, and 
now they slowly faded from the boy. 


FOGGED IN 


BY PETER DAVISON 


All afternoon the bank 

Had pressed on sullenly 

Up channel. Quick east winds 
Kept butting at its flank. ' 


It drooped beneath the blue 
Like rags hung up to dry. 
Sun seared its top, while sea 
Supplied it from below. 


Yet nightfall in its turn 
Gained ground upon the sun. 
This morning, under shield 
Of darkness, fog has won 


And blurs us deaf and blind. 
Enshrouded beyond call, 
We tremble for the end 

Of islands, echoes, all. 
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Russian Novelists Serutinized by RANDALL JARRELL 
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W... Turgenev, reduced to despair over the 
reception of Fathers and Children, gave expression 
to the passive gloom that underlay anything else 
in his nature, he wrote: “The terrible thing is that 
there is nothing terrible, that the very substance 
of life itself is.petty, uninteresting — and insipid to 
_beggary.” How like Gogol he sounds! In Gogol’s 

~ most characteristic work, what is terrible or splen- 


says, “gets hold of the fact, begins to develop it into 
most horrid apparitions, which torture me, de- 
prive me of my sleep and waste my strength.” 
Gogol withdraws from sexual objects their charge, 
and transfers it to food and sleep and money, all 
the ordinary vegetative processes of existence. 


- There is something slightly uncanny about even 


did has been removed from life, leaving a tre- 


mendous blank — and into this blank everything 


_ that is petty, uninteresting, and insipid has pushed 


its way, there to proliferate, to be magnified, to 
become charged with’ fantastic. imaginative in- 
tensity. Gogol’s exaggeration of the trivial details 
of life, the random, contingent irrelevance -of 
existence, manages to give to the most grotesque 
or insignificant creature an infinite plausibility, an 
unimaginable and inexplicable significance. Go- 
gol himself wrote: ‘‘Those who have dissected my 
literary abilities were not able to find out the 
essential features of my nature. Only Pushkin 
was able to doit. He always asserted that no other 
‘author had such a capacity for bringing out all the 
trivialities of life, of describing so well the vulgarity 
of the mediocre man and life.” 

This capacity is not a realistic or naturalistic 
one; Gogol’s stories are not slices of life but fairy 
tales — or, in the case of “The Overcoat," para- 
bles— of things. “My imagination," as Gogol 
Copyright © 1963 by Randall Jarrell. Drawing by Lansere. ` 


so beautiful and touching a story as ‘‘Old-World 
Landowners," since the blissful domestic happiness 
of this Ukrainian Baucis and Philemon is pre- 
sented entirely in vegetable terms — one cannot 
help remembering that this apotheosis of eating, 
this delectable daydream and its grim conclusion, 
were written by a' man who, not so many years 


later, starved himself to death. - 


Ordinarily Gogol is a very troubling writer: 
“God, how sad our Russia is!” Pushkin exclaimed 
after hearing Gogol read the first chapter of Dead 
Souls, and there are few of his stories that do not 
conclude with that famous sentence, “It’s a gloomy 
world, gentlemen." And yet in Gogol man is an 
absurd creature who sometimes is complacent in, 
is absurdly happy because of, his absurdity. 


- Goethe said that at bottom it is a man’s mistakes 


i 
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and foibles, his absurdities, that make him lovable, 
and we feel this as we read what is incomparably 
the sweetest of Gogol’s stories, “The Overcoat.” 
How pleasant it is to read this sad story of poverty, 
misfortune, and death, how interesting it all is, 


€ 
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down to the last foolish, insignificant, , uninter- 
esting detail! $ 2 i 
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W. TERRIBLY identify ourselves with T olstoy’s 
Ivan Ilych, joyfully and tenderly identify ourselves 


with Gogol’s Akaky Akakyevich; Akaky Akakye- 
vich stands for the possible success in everybody’s 
failure , Just as Ivan Ilych stands for the necessary 
failure in everybody's success. ‘The Overcoat” 
seems to us reality itself — who can keep from 
feeling the propriety, rightness, requiredness of 
everything in it? — yet if we summarize it in a few 
sentences we realize that it is a fairy tale about that 
dear simpleton the third son, a parable about the 
Gospels sparrows or children or poor-in-spirit. 
Once upon a time there was a poor clerk that 
everybody made fun of, but he was happy just the 
same. Then.his overcoat wore out, and he didn't 
know what to do; he worked and schemed and 


. went without until finally he managed to get a 


wonderful new one. He was so happy! .But the 
very first night he wore the overcoat someone stole 
it. He did everything to get it back, he even went 


.to.a general to get him to help; the general 


wouldn't help, though, but gave him a terrible 


„scolding — and what with getting so cold and 


being so upset, the clerk died. Then the clerk's 
ghost came back and began to steal 'people's 
overcoats, until finally one night he stole the 
general’s; and the general was. sorry he had been 
so cruel to the clerk, and never treated anyone 
that way again. 

. “Ivan Ilych's life had been most simple and 
most ordinary and therefore most terrible," Tol- 
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could be read in his face... . Whatever Akaky 
Akakyevich looked at, he saw nothing anywhere but 
‘his clear, evenly written lines, and only perhaps when 
a horse’s head suddenly appeared from nowhere just 
on his shoulder, and its nostrils blew a perfect gale 
upon his cheek, did he notice’ that he was not in the 


"middle of his writing, but rather in the middle of the 


street. On reaching home, he would sit down at once 
to the table, hurriedly sup his cabbage-soup and eat 
a piece of beef with an onion; he did not notice the 
taste at all, but ate it all up together with the flies and 
anything else that Providence chanced to send him. 
When he felt that his stomach: was beginning to be 
full, he would rise up from the table, get out a bottle 

` of ink and set to copying the papers he had brought 
home with him.’ When he had none to do, he would 
make a copy expressly for his own pleasure. . . 
Alter working to his heart's content, he would go to 
bed, smiling at the thought of the next day and won- 
dering what God would send him to copy. 


The blissful possibility of *what God would send 
him to copy? is joined by its phrasing to the abject 
actuality of “flies and anything else that Provi- 
dence chanced to send him." .When a man’s pro- 
fessional existence has swallowed up his human 
reality Sartre calls his life “unauthentic”; The 
Death.of Ivan. Ilych, that most existential of stories, 
condemns such a life more bitterly and more con- 
clusively than any other work of art has ever con- - 
demned it. Akaky Akakyevich's life is so thor- 
oughly unauthentic that “they used to declare 


that he must have been born a copying clerk in 


‘uniform all complete and with a bald patch on his 


stoy writes, in one of the most frightening sentences - 


in literature. Akaky Akakyevich's life had been 
even simpler and even more ordinary and there- 
fore — and therefore what? “Remember,” Gogol 


„once wrote, when the world is at its pettiest and 


life has become emptier than ever; when every- 
thing is covered with egoism and coldness and no 
one believes in miracles — it is precisely at such a 
time that the miracle of miracles can take place." 
“The Overcoat” is this miracle of miracles.. | 
Tolstoy makes us feel that since Ivan Ilych's 


and terrible; Gogol makes us feel that the humble 
vanities, pleasures,. and absurdities of Akaky 
Akakyevich’s meekly insignificant bureaucratic 


existence are, in spite of everything, a religious 


good. 


He loved his work. . . . Certain letters were favorites 
of his, and when he came to them he was delighted; 
' he chuckled to himself and moved his lips, so that it 
seemed as though every letter his pen was forming 


head.” In Petrovich, too, the man is swallowed up 
in the tailor; his making of the overcoat, his final 
delivery of the overcoat represent a positive tri- 
umph of unauthenticity. -Yet this, like Akaky _ 
Akakyevich’s life in love with copying, is made to 
seem to us funny; dear, and humbly authentic — 
what is man not to be a clerk or a tailor? It is not 
until Akaky Akakyevich has fallen in love with the 
idea of the overcoat, until his ‘whole existence had 
in a sense become fuller, as though he had mar- 
ried, as though some other person were present ` 
with him, as though he were no longer alone, but 
an agreeable companion had consented to walk 


the path of life hand in hand with him," that for 


powerful and successful bureaucratic existence is - 
not reasonable, is not the truth, it is false, absurd,- 
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the. first time in his life “when he was copying a 
document, he very nearly made a mistake, so that 
he almost cried out ‘Ow’ aloud and crossed him- 
self." But underneath the absurd, enchanted ex- 
istence of the good child, the loving clerk, the man ` 
who married his overcoat, there had always been 
the life of the plain human being who must * sweat 
out his human lot" like the rest of us: “Only when 
the jokes were too unbearable, when they jolted 
his arm and prevented him from going on with 
his work, he would bring out: ‘Leave me alone! 
Why do you insult me?’ and there was something 


Lear," 
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strange in the words and in the voice in which 
they were uttered.” 

. Gogol tells us: “It must be remembered that 
Akaky Akakyevich for the most part expressed 
himself by prepositions, adverbs, and particles 
which have absolutely no significance whatsoever. 
If the subject was a very difficult one, it was his 
habit indeed to leave his sentences quite unfin- 


shed ^ Akaky Akakyevich’s avenging ghost, even, 


says “er” and leaves its sentences unfinished. 
Akaky Akakyevich is himself a kind of human 
particle which has absolutely no significance what- 
soever and which has, also, whatever significance 
a human being can have: he is a kind of least com- 
mon denominator of all humanity. So Gogol 
dismisses him: “A creature had vanished and 
departed whose cause no one had championed, 
who was dear to no one, of interest to no one, who 


never even attracted the attention of the student 


of natural history, though the latter does not 
disdain to fix a common fly upon a pin and look 
at him under the microscope —— a creature who 
bore patiently the jeers of the office and for no 
particular reason went to his grave, though-even 
he at the very end of his life was visited by a gleam 
of brightness in the form of an overcoat that for 
one instant brought color into his poor life — a 
creature on whom calamity broke as insufferably 
as it breaks upon the heads of the mighty ones of 
this world . I^ Thus the man Akaky Akakye- 
vich ends; but there is a ghostly echo of him, that 
trails away in midair like an unfinished sentence, 
leaving the story to end with the wrong ghost, 
a ghost that is not a ghost, almost as if we were 
hearing for a last time one of those ambiguous 
pronouncements that keep recurring in Gogol: 
*We cannot say. About this nothing more is 
known." 


A LEAR OF THE STEPPES is one of the best and 
most unusual short novels that I know. Even a 
faithful and imaginative reader of the rest of 


. Turgenev would not be able to guess that Tur- 


genev — or, really, any writer — could do just 
this; as close as it is to A Sportsman’s Sketches, it-is 
more tragic and active, and has an organized 
inclusiveness, a. working out to the limit, that the 
sketches do not wish to have. When the narrator 
(a younger version of the Turgenev of the sketches) 
begins by telling us that he “‘used to know a King 
we consent merely out of politeness; when 
we have finished the story of Martyn Petrovich 
Harlov and his daughters Anna and Yevlampia, 
we realize with astonishment that we have known 
a Lear — and have known, both in precisely gro- 
tesque detail and in delicately suggested general- 
ity, the Russia that made the man and his story 
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possible. The humor and grandeur of A Lear of the 
Steppes; its unerring rightness of scale; its calm 
comprehensiveness of social and moral under- 
standing; its incisive completeness of presentation, 
of actors, action, and setting; its naturalness and 
conviction; its classical dispassionateness and ob- 
jectivity — all this makes the piteous and terrible 
story something we neither weep at nor protest 
over, but accept as the fitting truth. 

The surface of the story (what with all its odd 
or amusing, provincial, characteristic details, all 
its eighteenth-century ‘survivals) is so continual 
a pleasure that we find it easy to bear the pain of 
what lies underneath. It is as if the most imagina- 
tive anthropological expedition ever organized had 
lived in Russia for a generation, and had returned 


not with a report but with a tragedy. And how 


marvelously natural, how much a productión of 
nature itself, the tragedy seems! Harlov may be 
like Lear, but he is also very like a bear, as Tur- 
genev tells us in convincing detail; Anna's voice is 
“very pleasant, resonant and plaintive — like the 
note of some birds of prey"; and Yevlampia has 
“something wild and almost fierce in the glance of 
her huge eyes. ‘A free bird, wild Cossack breed,’ 
so Martyn Petrovich used to say of her.” We see 
them act, we hear them call, but we are no more 
permitted to enter their minds than we should. be 
permitied to enter the bear’s or hawk’s mind; like 
almost all of Turgenev’s best work, this is the nar- 
rative of an observer, not'a real participant — and 
of an observer who reproduces action, speech, all 
the small external expressions or betrayals of 
thought or emotion; instead of going directly into 
another's soul and telling us what he finds there. 
Turgenev's worst work (from Enough and Poems 
in Prose to the most directly emotional passages of 
the novels) éxpresses his own nature with astonish- 
ing frankness; his best work, in comparison, is 
reticent and objective, with Turgenev himself a 
passive or impassive mirror at the side of things. 
Turgenev tells us: “In my childhood I had a finch 
which the cat once held in her paws for a while; 
the finch was rescuéd and nursed, but it never 
recovered.” By what Turgenev’s worst work says 
and by what his best work does not permit itself 
to say, we are reminded that the cat had once held 
Turgenev in her paws, and that he had never re- 
covered. "urgenev's weak men helpless in the 
clutch of — as Chekhov called them — “‘lionesses, 
burning, avid, insatiable’; ideally inspired by 
"not Russian girls but some sort of Pythian proph- 
etesses, full of extravagant pretensions”: how 
much of all this is personal, the direct emotional 
expression of the life and wishes of a man who, 
from earliest childhood, had been made to feel 
himself superfluous or existing on sufferance! 
Yet Anna and Yevlampia are as objective as they 


are haunting, the sketches are impersonal as few 
“masterpieces' are. Turgenev once wrote to a 
young man: “‘If the study of human physiognomy, 
of the lives of others, interests you more than the 
statement of your feelings and thoughts; if it is, for 
example, pleasanter for you to describe truthfully 
the.outward appearance not of a man but of a 
simple object rather than to express fervently and 
glowingly what you feel upon seeing this object or 
man, then it means that you’re an objective writer 
and you can start writing a story.” In A Sports- 


man’s Sketches and A Lear of the Steppes Turgenev is 


such a writer. 

Yet I suppose that for every reader who knows 
A Lear of the Steppes there are a hundred readers 
who know Fathers and Children or -some other novel 
of Turgenev’s; the Lear is lost among the long and 
short stories scattered throughout the collected 
works, and it is natural tó assume that the best of 
a writer’s novels is more important than a story. 
As one critic remarks: “For ten years, from 1867 
to 1877, Turgenev was to publish no major work, 
though many minor works of great beauty — A 
Lear of the Stebpes (1870), The Torrents of Spring 
(1871), Punin and Baburin (1874), Living Relics 
(1874), along with several lessér works — were 
to come from his pen." The “major works" which 
came at the beginning and the end of these ten 
years were Smoke (half an astonishingly spiteful 
journalistic attack on everything Russian, and half 
what the reader of Turgenev will think of as one 
of the regular love affairs) and Virgin Soil (a care- 
fully worked out, thoroughly unconvincing politi- 
cal novel considered a failure by its readers, its 
critics, and even by Turgenev himself). Are not 
Turgenev’s “minor works of great beauty" — the 
short stories that form A Sportsman’s Sketches, a 
longer story like A Lear of the Steppes — his major 
works, and the novels his minor ones? 

'Turgenev once wrote to Goncharov: “‘Whoever 
is in need of a novel in the epic sense, that person 
will not need me; I would as soon think of creating 
a novel as of walking on my head; no matter what 
I write, my work will always take the form of a 
series of sketches." Isn't Turgenev almost literally 
correct in what he says? In his novels Turgenev, 
as Mirsky says, (voluntarily submitted to the 
obligation of writing works of social significance," 
of civic responsibility, that would be accepted by 
enlightened public opinion as ideologically and 
morally representative. If Turgenev’s novels seem 
dated, today, in a way in which Lear and the 
sketches do not, part of the reason is that he delib- 
erately made them up-to-date, deliberately in- 
cluded in them what enlightened opinion consid- 
ered the most important issues of the day, and had 
these lergthily debated by characters who were, 
so far as ideas and ideals are concerned, typical. 
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Nor do their obligatory love affairs make them 
any less typical or any less dated — the coloring 
that Turgenev gives them. is always somewhat 
conventional and Victorian. Sentences like those 
in which Turgenev describes Elena’s love for 
Insarov (“The silence of bliss, the silence of a 
tranquil harbor, of a goal attained, that heavenly 
silence which imparts even to death itself both 
meaning and beauty, filled her whole being with 
its divine flood. She wished for nothing because 
she possessed everything") would fit into almost 
any novel of his, almost any Victorian novel of a 
certain sort; they would seem grotesquely out of 
place in A Sportsman’s Sketches or Lear. 

Tolstoy spoke cruelly but truthfully when he 
said about the novels: “It always surprises me that 
Turgenev with his mental powers and poetic 
sensibility should even in his methods not be able 
to refrain from banality.” The virtues of Fathers 
and Children and A Nest of Gentlefolk are obvious — 
but so, alas, are Fathers and Children and A Nest of 
Genilefolk. We are troubled by their slightly con- 
ventional regularity; the techniques of Turgenev’s 
novels are always a little too much in the open — 
their plots, frail as they are, always show a lit- 
tle too much. It is possible to say that Tur- 
genev's novels are "representative only of his class, 
the idealistically educated middle gentry”; the 


sketches are representative of a wider, more old- 


fashioned, very Russian world — of an existence 
which Turgenev himself, writing in the seventies, 
called *country life, that squirearchal, slow, ex- 
pansive, and petty life, the very memory of which 
has already been forgotten by the present genera- 
tion, with its usual round of tutors and teachers." 
This life found its ideal observer in Turgenev; in - 
Lear and in that extraordinary masterpiece, 4 
Sportsman's Sketches, he has reproduced it with a 
truth, delicacy, and individuality that are unique. 

There are greater writers than Turgenev, better 
books than A Sportsman’s Sketches, as long as we are 
not reading it; but for as long as we read, it is 
beyond comparison. 


Tus Master and Man and The Death of Ivan 
Ilych are both stories of conversion; in each a suc- 
cessful man comes to see his life as a false or irrele- 
vant thing that is replaced, in death, by something 
new that he sees as reality. But in Master and Man 
Brekhunov's conversion is so quickly and com- 
pletely accomplished, with so few details, 'so little 
preparation or explanation, that no matter how 
many times you read the story you still cannot 
remember exactly how it was done. Up until the 
time that he sees that the man Nikita is freezing, - 
nothing but business exists for the master Bre- 
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khunov. Suddenly everything is inverted, so that 
the man’s life, the continuation of his own life in 
the man’s, is all that exists for the master; he has 
not understood before, but “Now I know,” he says 
with fierce emphasis and finality. He is directly 
converted to the realization of the story’s moral, 
and announces it to the reader. The doctrinal 
. conclusion of Master and Man — some of its sen- 
tences will seem very familiar to the reader of 
Tolstoy's religious works — is not actual in the 
way that everything else in the story is; the reader 
may consent to it as a matter of faith, but he is not 
made to feel it as a matter of fact. 

All this is particularly noticeable because- of 
what makes Master and Man so astonishing a work 
of art: the plain, overwhelming reality of every- 
thing else in it. As you encounter each new link 
in the chain of actions you feel like blurting out, 
“Now I know"; for many pages the immediately 
satisfying, engrossing actuality of the story 1s un- 
broken, so that after a while you come to take for 
granted the feeling: (Why, this is happening, 
really happening." And the causal and rhythmical 
organization of the events is equally compelling: 
the reader's experience of what has already hap- 
pened, his uneasy expectation of what is about to 
happen, seem a physical state, something too in- 
contestable for criticism. (The feeling of simply 
being engrossed in the reality of a series of actions 
is something that we associate with the best of 
Hemingway's stories; yet In comparison with the 
texture of Master and Man, how mannered and 
special-case, how essentially rhetorical — even 
though beautifully rhetorical—— the texture of 
such stories is!) We have known the four principal 
characters of Tolstoy’s story — master and man, 
horse and storm — so completely that the con- 
clusion to which they are made to come is almost 
irrelevant. We, are sorry to have Tolstoy, so to 
speak, add them up incorrectly, but we do not 
really care: nothing that T'olstoy says can contra- 
dict the reality he has created. 

Brekhunov is converted in a few hours. It takes 
many months of ilIness and agony — takes, finally, 
the continued presence of death itself — to bring 
Ivan Ilych to the point of conversion; and Tol- 
stoy's long, detailed, terrible account of how Ivan 
Ilych is brought low is preceded by a logical, 
exactly organized, terrible summary of Ivan 
Ilych's life up to that point, the successful life that 
"ran its course as he believed life should do: 
easily, pleasantly, and decorously." 

The essential elements of The Death of Ivan Ilych 
are derived from Tolstoy’s Confession, but Tolstoy 
has rearranged or transformed them so that their 
effect is very different. One reads Tolstoy’s Con- 
fession with intense interest, reasons about it, 
connects it with one's own life, and walks away 
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unhurt; it relates something terrible, but it is not 
terrible. The Death of Ivan Ilych is terrible: Tolstoy 
has created something that is half implacable 
factual demonstration and half torture. We argue 
against it, we point out its exaggerations and falsi- 
ties, we thank God that our life is as different as it 
is from Ivan Ilych’s, our death as. different as it 
will be from Ivan Ilych's; but nothing helps. Is 
any story more terrible? Certainly no account of 
disease and death is: reading The Death of Ivan 
llych, for anyone who has been badly ill, badly in 
pain, is like being deported to a country one has 
lived in for a long time and hoped to forget. The 
story is a snake left in our path, our only path, and 
it has the snake's quivering tongue, the snake's 
gleaming and mechanical coils. 


Le me quote to the reader, from Tolstoy’s . 


_ Confession, some of the sections that Tolstoy repro- 
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duced, rearranged, or transformed in The Death of 
Ivan Ilych. Childhood was good, Tolstoy tells us, 
but society made the child into a man by encour- 
aging in him 
ambition, lust of power, selfishness, voluptuousness, 
pride, anger, revenge, — all that was respected. By 
abandoning myself to these passions I became like a 
grown person, and I felt that people were satisfied 
with me. ... I began to write through vanity, 
avarice, and pride. In my writings I did the same as 
in life. In order to have glory and money, for which I 
wrote, I had to conceal what was good and speak what 
was bad. And so I did. . . . For this I was paid, and 
I had excellent food, quarters, women, society; I had 
fame. ... 

During my stay in Paris, the sight of a capital pun- 
ishment showed me the frailty of my superstition of 
progress. ... 

Another occasion which made me conscious of 
the insufficiency for life of the superstition of prog- 
ress was the death of my brother. An intelligent, 
good, serious man, he grew sick when he was young, 
suffered for more than a year, and died an agonizing 
death, without comprehending what he had lived for, 
and still less why he should die. . . l 

I got married. . . . All my life during that time 
was centered in my family, my wife, my children 
and, therefore, in cares for the increase of the means of 
existence. . . . In my writings I advocated, what to 
me was the only truth, that it was necessary to live in 
such a way as to derive the greatest comfort for oneself 
and one’s family. .. . 

Thus I proceeded to live, but five years ago some- 
thing very strange began to happen with me: I was 
overcome by minutes at first of perplexity and then of 
an arrest of life, as though I did not know how to live 
or what to do, and I lost myself and was deject- 

—ed. . . . Those minutes of perplexity were repeated 
oftener and oftener, and always in one and the same 
form. These arrests of life found their expression in 


ever the same question: *Why? Well, and then?” 

. . . There happened what happens with any per- 
son who falls ill with a mortal internal disease. At 
first there appear significant symptoms of indisposi- 
tion, to which the patient pays no attention; then these 
symptoms are repeated more and more frequently and 
blend into one temporally indivisible suffering. The 
suffering keeps growing, and before the patient has 
had time to look around, he becomes conscious that 
what he took for an indisposition is the most significant 
thing in the world to him, — is death. 

The same happened to me. . . . I could breathe, 
eat, drink, and sleep, and could not help breathing, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping; but there was no life, 
because there were no desires the gratification of 
which I might find reasonable. . . . There was 
nothing to wish for. ... The truth was that life 
was meaningless. It was just as though I had been 
living and walking along, and had come to an abyss, 
where I saw clearly that there was nothing ahead but 
perdition. . . . 

What happened to me was that I, a healthy, happy 
man, felt that I could not go on living, — an insur- 
mountable force drew me on to find release from life. 
I cannot say that I wanted to kill myself. The force 
which drew me away from life was stronger, fuller, 
more general than wishing. It was a force like the 
former striving after life, but in an inverse sense. I 
tended with all my strength away from life. . . . I 
had to use cunning against myself, in order that I 
might not take my life. This mental condition ex- 
pressed itself to me in this form: my life is a stu- 
pid, mean trick played on me by somebody... . 
Sooner or later there would come diseases and death 
to my dear ones and to me, and there would be 
nothing left but stench and worms. . . . 

“My family — ” I said to myself, “but my family, 
my wife and children, they are also human beings. 
They are in precisely the same condition that I am in: 
they must either live in the lie or see the terrible 
truth. . . . Since I Iove them, I cannot conceal the 
truth from them, — every step in cognition leads them 
up to this truth. And the truth is death." 


Socrates and Solomon, Schopenhauer and 
Buddha — all, says Tolstoy, have agreed to this 
truth. It is a truth that is inescapable for those 
who neglect “‘man’s chief, primary, and undoubted 
duty: In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Meaninglessness, falseness, and death are the final 
truth for the selfish, parasitical classes whose 
lives are intent only upon their own happiness — 
for Ivan Ilych; but they are not the final truth 
for the humble majority of mankind, who since 
the beginning of time have “mined the iron, 
taught how to cut down the forest, domesticated 
cows and horses, taught how to sow, how to live 
together," and served without thought of happi- 
ness — for Gerasim. A false life is dreadful, but 
*death — real, serious, all-absorbing death — is, 
thank God, not dreadful”; the atom of life, dying, 
is absorbed into the world's continuing life. 
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IT'S A GLOOMY WORLD, GENTLEMEN 


In his Confession Tolstoy shows a man coming 
to these conclusions by the force of his own more 
or less free, more or less arbitrary thought and life; 
the reader accepts or rejects the conclusions as a 
matter of logic or feeling — he has a choice. But 
The Death of Ivan Ilych shows a man forced to these 
conclusions by disease and death, by a long ines- 
capable process described in the most terrible 
factual detail, so that the reader has no choice: 
just as he, as a reader, has been forced to identify 
his own life with Ivan Ilych's, so he, as a reader, 
is forced to accept Ivan Ilych's conclusions about 
his life. In Confession Tolstoy uses the process by 
which disease leads to death as a metaphor for the 
process of thought and feeling that led him to his 
despairing obsession with death. (The person 
he loved and respected most, his brother Nikolai, 
had died in just this way.) But in The Death of Ivan 
Ilych the metaphor is made reality — and every- 
thing else is derived from this reality. 

The story begins with the official announcement 
of Ivan Ilych’s death, and with the official rites 
by which society disposes of Ivan Ilych's corpse 
and, also, of the reality of Ivan Ilych's death; we 
see these through the eyes of an official and social 
acquaintance of Ivan Ilych's, the eyes of another 
Ivan Ilych. This is, we think, the end of Ivan 
Ilych, and everything connected with the end 
is false. Nor is the conventional, hypocritical 
falseness of the funeral touching to us, as it nor- 
mally would be, since Tolstoy has eliminated 
almost all of the selfless feelings the survivors 
normally would have: even to the person presuma- 
bly closest to him, his wife, the death of Ivan Ilych 
is a matter of selfishness, inconvenience, and greed. 
The impatient acquaintance's interview with the 
wife is an almost farcically conclusive demonstra- 
tion of this point, what with the pension, the possi- 
bility of an additional grant of money, the prices 
of the cemetery lots, the pouf, the wife's “For 
the last three days he screamed incessantly. It was 
unendurable. I cannot understand how I bore 
it." 


jm once said about Tolstoy: ‘‘He never 
believed in people’s sincerity. Every spiritual 
movement seemed to him false, and with his extra- 
ordinarily penetrating eyes he used to pierce 
those on whom his suspicion fell.” No other writer 
is so great a master of negative analysis, can so 
surely reduce anything to its component atoms of 
falsity. History, as the saying goes, is an agreed- 
upon falsehood or convention; in The Death of 
Ivan Ilych society itself is this agreed-upon, conven- 
tional lie. Ivan Ilych preferred to anything else 
in the arbitrary, agreed-upon convention of his 
existence his favorite game of cards; now, with 
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savage precision, the acquaintance is made to 
sulk when it looks as if Ivan Ilych's funeral will 
keep him from the game of cards — to rejoice 
when, in the last-sentence of the introduction, he 
gets his game in after all. ‘This first section demon- 
strates to us the conclusive falsity of Ivan Ilych's 
' death; it is not until we come -to the end of the 
story that we realize that the first section was not 
a conclusion but a mere appendix or afterword 
about the disposal of Ivan Ilych's corpse — the 
real death of Ivan Ilych was different. But now, 
after an overture in the key of falsehood, it seems 
natural for the story to continue in this key with 
its account of Ivan Ilych’s life. Here, however, 
Tolstoy changes his methods: what has been the 
direct narration of a series of particular events, 
as seen through one person's eyes, now becomes 
a highly organized, omniscient summary of the 
classes of happenings that compose Ivan Ilych's 
life, and of the ruling principles that underlie them. 

The story's analysis of the conventional falseness 
of Ivan Ilych's life is far more effective than Tol- 
stoy's similar analysis of his own life in his Con- 
fession. To treat Tolstoy's contradictory and extra- 
ordinary life as a typically and conventionally evil 
one seems the rhetorical exaggeration of an evan- 


gelist. But Ivan Ilych’s life zs typical, the tenden- 


cies of his life are thoroughly consistent: he has 
managed to make himself into an entirely proper, 
entirely efficient, entirely false and conventional 
part of the machinery of society. (Tolstoy’s dislike 
of any complicated system, of any form of govern- 
ment, and of the upper levels of society, along 
with his dislike of judges and doctors, finds effec- 
.tive expression in the story.) 

: Ivan Ilych has managed so successfully to turn 
a human being into an aristocratic, bureaucratic 
machine part that the operation of the machine 
has taken the place of ordinary human reality 
for him: his profession, his little dinners, his card 
games are the easy, pleasant, decorous machine 
existence that the machine part requires instead 
of life. His marriage alone, from the time of his 
wife's first pregnancy, manages to bring a raw live 
squalor into this existence. (Tolstoy said that to 
endure the first pregnancy of his own wife was 
"to have the troubles of an eating-house, baby- 
powders, and jam-making, along with grumblings, 
and devoid of all that can brighten family 
life.. . . I don’t know what I would not do for the 
sake of our happiness; but she can debase and 
defile our relation so as to make it seem as though 
I begrudged her a horse or a peach.") But by 
"taking a definite line" about his marriage, Ivan 
Ilych makes it a part of the machinery or disre- 
gards it; just as his wife “‘takes a definite line" 
about his disease and death, so thatshe can make it 
a part of her own machine existence or disregard it. 
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Tolstoy once said about an illness of his own 
“It was as if a wheel had seized me and were 
beginning to drag me into the machine”; when 
Ivan Ilych stumbles, a wheel seizes him and be- 
gins to drag him out of the machine of society 
into the machine of death. This machine of dis- 
ease and death before long teaches Ivan Ilych, 
in flesh-and-blood letters, that He is no machine 
part but a human being. But it is precisely this 
that the machinery of society will not admit: “‘the 
awful, terrible act of his dying was, he could see, 
reduced by those about him to the level of a casual, 
unpleasant, and almost indecorous incident (as if 
someone entered a drawing-room diffusing an 
unpleasant odor) and this was done by that very 
decorum which he had served all his life. No one 


even wished to grasp his position. Only Gerasim. 


recognized it and pitied him. He even said straight 
out: *We shall all of us die, so why should I grudge 
a little trouble? " The only human reality Ivan 
Ilych can reach to, from out of the machinery, is 
Gerasim, who represents not the conventional 
falseness of society but the truth of peasant life, 
as he serves and pities the man he alone admits 
is dying. (At the very end of his life Ivan Ilych 
also manages to reach out to a human reality in 
the form of childhood, of his own son — who repre- 
sents the human being Ivan Ilych once was, be- 
fore he was converted into the machine part Ivan 
Ilych.) Gerasim sitting all night with the legs of 
Ivan Ilych on his shoulders — of that Ivan Ilych 
who wants to cry like a child and be comforted 
like a child — is the humble, indecorous human 
reality, the terrible but touching truth; and it is 
not until Ivan Ilych can accept this as the truth, 
as somehow good, and can reject his former 
easy, pleasant, decorous life as “not the right 
thing" but a conventional, mechanical falsehood, 
that he can get through the black sack into the 
light, and can feel pity not only for his son and 
Gerasim, but even for his wife and the other 
machine parts. 

Ivan Ilych’s life has been a conventional false- 
hood; The Death of Ivan Ilych is the story of how he 
is tortured into the truth. No matter how alien 
they may have seemed to him to begin with, in 
the end the reader can dissociate himself neither 
from the falsehood, the torture, nor the truth: 
he zs Ivan Ilych. After so much falseness, such 
terrible tortures, the reader is very willing to ac- 
cept the end of the story, even the Jt zs finished 
that Tolstoy took from the account of another 
death. But the end is truly imagined in terms of 
the story itself, not in terms of Tolstoy’s religious 
doctrines: the light on the other side of the black 
sack, the life that comes out of death, all corre- 
spond to the human life that has finally emerged 
from the machinery of falsehood and death. 


THE SOUTH HAS MANY FACES 


ey RALPH McGILL 


Raren MoGriz, editor of the Atlanta constrrution, holds a unique 
position in the South. Born in Tennessee, educated in the public schools 
and at Vanderbilt University, he came of age at a time when his homeland 
was being changed and shaken, and with courage and compassion he has 
spoken out against the double standard of democracy in the South. The 
following pages are drawn from his forthcoming book THE SOUTH AND THE 
SOUTHERNER, which received the Atlantic Nonfiction Award of $5000. > 


|n MORE than a quarter century of giving ear to 
Southern politicians, Klan speakers, and preachers 
— and, in more recent years, the White Citizens 
Councils, mob members such as those of Little 
Rock, New Orleans, and, later, the Snopses at Ole 
Miss in Oxford, Mississippi, and the interposition- 
ists — I came to believe in something of reincarna- 
tion, or the more likely fact of numbing unoriginal- 
ity of minds prejudiced by race. | 
- Now and then someone came along like Uncle 

Earl Long, or the late Cotton Ed Smith, who 
raised the act of irrelevance, vulgar invective, and 
demagoguery to preposterous heights of entertain- 
ment. But even they were playing their own ar- 
rangements of original composers. | 

One summer vacation I used up some of the 
leisure hours culling the benders of regional twigs 
until I had four whose ideas, blasphemies, preju- 
dices, sophistries, syllogisms, phrases of invective, 
and theories have been repeated most often since 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954, and still are. 
It is unlikely that those who use them most are 
aware they are repeating. The words.and phrases 
have for years been floating in the South's political 
air, like motes in sunlight, to be breathed in and 
expelled. 

The twig benders left after culling were: Thomas 
Roderick Dew, 1802-1846; Benjamin Ryan Till- 
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man, 1847-1918; James Kimble Vardaman, 1861- 
1930; Thomas Edward Watson, 1856-1922, ` 

In reading of the early turbulent reasonless days 
when sectionalism grew in the South and the re- 
gion began to think on how different it was, I was 
struck with how often both politicians and dema- 
gogues of that early day had to turn to their 
scholars to provide substance for poor arguments. 
In 1831 it still was the custom of the Virginia 
legislature to look to the college of William and 
Mary for guidance. In that year the Assembly 
made a request of Professor Thomas Roderick 
Dew that he produce for them a summary of the 
long controversy on the abolition of slavery. 

There is no intent to injure the feelings of the 
professor’s ghost, but it is nonetheless true that the 
authors of the request knew that, whereas his pred- 
ecessors in the chair of History, Metaphysics, 
Natural and National Law, Government and 
Political Economy, George Wythe and St. George 
Tucker, had been antislavery men, as were others 
on the faculty, Professor Dew was an ardent 
slavery man. 

The request from the Virginia legislature 
pleased him, and he eagerly responded. Professor 
Dew added no new knowledge to the assigned 
subject. But he did something which made the 
politicians more effective. He took all the argu- 
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ments which had been made for slavery and gave 

them organization and a smooth, scholarly per- 

suasiveness. There were no qualifications or 
QUNM 

doubts in his conclusions. His reasoning had a 

quality of polished, genteel finality. . 

He was most persuasive to those eager and wait- 
ing to be persuaded. The professor began by cast- 
ing his eyes back through history. Where were the 
great civilizations? He saw them in Greece, in 
Rome, along the Nile. Captives, instead of being 
put to death, were put to work. The arts, archi- 
tecture, freedom, private ‘property, leisure — in 
fact, the true civilizations — flourished only where 
there was slavery. 

This was Dew's preamble. He proceeded then 
to prove that slavery benefited the Negro. Un- 
fitted for freedom by nature, he was given protec- 
tion, care, and security by slavery. His lot was 
much more desirable, the professor found, than 
that of the miserable free worker who was exploited 
and meagerly paid in the North, where materialis- 
‘tic clamor and vulgar commercialism made 
civilization impossible. 

Professor Dew looked sudubenten eyes upon the 
slave owners of the.South and saw them as charac- 
terized by “noble and elevated sentiments, by 
‘humane’-and virtuous feelings. . . . Selfishness 
might exist elsewhere, but was nowhere to be 
found among Southern slave. holders.” It was 
* Christian" to care for inferior people, unfitted by 
intellect to be free. This was a harsh repudiation 
of Thomas Jefferson, who had, of course, been 
mistaken. = 

All the sentiments so carefully collected ‘and 
unchallenged in the seclusion of his academic 
cloister carefully were marshaled forth. He closed 
by asserting to his own and the legislature’s satis- 


faction — and proving — that slavery, far from - 


interfering with the democratic form of govern- 
ment, made:true democracy possible by bringing 
all white men to ‘‘one common level.” | 
“We believe," Profesor Dew wrote, *'that 
slavery in the United States has accomplished 
this, in regard to the whites, as nearly as can be 
expected, or even desired in this world. The 


~ .mmenial and low offices are being performed by the 


blacks, there is at once taken away the greatest 
cause of distinction and separation of the ranks of 
society." Thus, in so gentle and scholarly a man- 
ner, was white supremacy defined. 

There was no bitterness in Professor Dew. Out 
of his background of birth, and out of his seclusion 
with books, he believed even the more preposter- 
ous of his arguments. He delivered his lecture to 
the Virginia Assembly as if it were one of his 
classes, savoring its applause. 

So well pleased were its members that, at their 
suggestion, he had his paper published in Rich- 


mond, titled Review of the Debate [on the abolition 
of slavery] in the Virginia Legislature of 1831-1832. 
So popular was it that-a second edition was.re- 
quired. Soon other legislatures were repeating it. 
Pulpits rang with it. Newspapers printed large 
excerpts with extravagant endorsement. 

Already the various state and local political 
arrangers of Professor Dew’s composition were be- 
ginning to repeat it with their own variations and 
embellished interpretations. By the time Professor 
Dew died in 1846 there were voices rising in the 
land which were angry, defiant, demanding, 
pleading. South Carolina’s Robert Barnwell 
Rhett, son: of New England forebears; Alabama’s 
William Lowndes Yancey, graduate of Willams 
College; Virginia's'agronomist Edmund Ruffin; 
and William Gregg, Virginia-born but long a 
South Carolina manufacturer, full of sound and 
fury, were’ already moving to occupy the stage, 
which they were to hold all through the 1850s. 
But Dew’s “‘classic statement" still served as the 
model. In all their Wagnerian thunders his theme 
could be heard. One feels that if the spirit of 
Professor Dew was around, it did not approve of 
the clamor. It was not good manners, and it did 
not jibe with his picture of a perfect, Greeklike . 
civilization and the assured, poised culture which 
could flower only out of slavery. But the theme 
was his. 


Ba TILLMAN of South Carolina was a second 


mover and shaker, a bender of twigs. He had a 
youthful environment which was emotionally vio- 
lent. He grew up. a favorite of his widowed 
mother. Two brothers: were killed in war. An- 
other died of fever. When Ben was nine, an older 
brother, George, killed a man in a gambling feud 
and served two years in jail. In his ears were the 


‘frequent sound of sobs and his mother’s resentful 


protests. against such heavy blows from fate. 

The young Ben was his mother's constant com- 
panion in managing the plantation and the many 
slaves. She had him tutored at home and later 
sent him to a private school. He became apt at 
English and Latin. In 1861 he left home to join 
the Confederate Army, but soon came down with 
a never fully diagnosed illness which made him a 
semi-invalid for two years, and cost him the sight 
of one, eye. Resentment and a sense of injustice 
became a part of his personality. 

In 1868 he married Sallie Starke of Elbert 
County, Georgia. His mother helped him to four 
hundred acres adjoining her holdings. It was land 
leached poor by many years of cotton cropping, 
and the returns from it were meager. 

He was an intense man, bitterly inhibited, 
spurred always by the feeling that life and fate had 


treated him shabbily. He was unattractive in ap- 
pearance, quick-tempered, irascible, and unpopu- 
lar with his neighbors. For a' time he dabbled 
ineffectively in county politics. 

By 1885, discontent lay on all the farmlands of 
America. The fever of Populism ran hotly, and 
the emotions of it brought the Southeast and Mid- 
west close to class warfare. Its yeasty ferment 
caused men long inarticulate to have the gift of 
tongues. In August of that year, near bankruptcy 
like most of his neighbors, Ben Tillman made a 
speech which caused men to talk. Their interests, 
he shouted at a meeting of farmers, were being 
betrayed by the merchants and lawyers, who fed 
on them and their poverty. 

From that day on he harried the farmers to or- 
ganize. In every conversation or speech, he in- 
dicted the merchant and lawyer class with angry 
and violent charges of exploitation. Many of 
them were basically true and not too greatly 
exaggerated. 

He somehow hated the Negro. No one knew 
exactly why. It seemingly irritated him that Ne- 
groes were free. But whatever the reason, his hate 
was irrational and vindictive. The Negro, he de- 
clared, was not a man but an animal and savage. 
He was, perhaps, the missing link. Negroes, he 
argued, had produced no civilization of their own; 
they were best off as slaves. 

Education of the Negro was a subject which ex- 
cited him to near-hysteria. Education of people 
not suited for it, he shouted to his crowds of land- 
less and discontented, to the hot-eyed small farm- 
ers with mortgages and crop liens on their de- 
pressed acres and crops, would bring on a bloody 
war between the races. His preachments were 
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ington so I can stick my pitchfork in his [Cleve- 
land's] old ribs.” His mobs loved it and called him 
thereafter ‘‘Pitchfork Ben.” 

In 1896, hoping for. the Democratic presidential 
nomination, he addressed the party convention. 
His dark features, his savagely snapping jaws, his 
masklike face twisted with hate made him a fear- 
some figure. He lashed out as if one of his mobs 
were before him. Many approved. But he was 
too extreme to be a candidate. They nominated 
William Jennings Bryan. The defeated man went 
back South, where crowds were more approving. 

Tillman fought President Teddy Roosevelt, 
charging him with hypocrisy in dealing with 


. trusts. The President produced documents indi- 


incredibly wild incitements to violence and re- 


striction. The Negro became the scapegoat for 
all the resentments of small farmers and plantation 
owners caught in an economic and political 
squeeze. 

Nor did he restrict his tirades to his own county. 
By 1892 he was absolute master of South Carolina 
politics. At his fiery command distinguished men 
who had served their state nobly —- eminent Con- 
^ federate War hero and aristocrat Wade Hampton 
among them —~ were voted out of office and re- 
placed by men who faithfully imitated their 
master. 2 

He had himself elected to the United States 
Senate. He took to the Chautauqua circuit and 
went all over the nation picturing the Negro to be 
a beast arid a person unfit for citizenship or educa- 
tion. He sought to arouse sentiment in the Con- 
gress to abolish the Fourteenth Amendment and 
urged force to nullify the Fifteenth. 

A bitter foe of Grover Cleveland’s, Tillman had 
urged his followers in 1894 to **Send me to Wash- 
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cating fraud by Senator Tillman in.the purchase 


of Oregon lands for himself. The charge was not : ' 


proved, but it was so obviously true it damaged 
Tillman nationally. 

But not at home. He largely controlled South 
Carolina's politics until he died, leaving many of 
the state's best traditions overturned and passions 
loosed which are endemic in the political life of 
the South. The Southern states have never ceased 
to produce semi-reincarnations of him. 


Jus KIMBLE VARDAMAN was one of these. 
Texas-born, son of a Confederate veteran, he 
was a shirttail boy when his family nioved to- a 
farm in Yalobusha County, Mississippi. But at 


* 


`, 


Y 


twenty-one, James Vardaman was admitted to the — 


bar and began to practice law at Winona and 
write for and edit the Winona Advertiser, a weekly: 
From 1890 to 1896 he edited the Greenwood -En- 
terprise and served in the legislature. Later he 
founded his own newspaper, the Commonwealth. 

The young editor began to hear, above the 
rumbles of bitter class factionalism in the. Demo- 
cratic Party of his own state, the thunder of Till- 
man in South Carolina. Vardaman early had the 
gift of invective speech. He was shrewd, coarse, 
vulgar, eloquent, ruthless, persuasive. Being a 
part of the unrest of his time, he decided to try 
the long leap from the legislature to the governor- 
ship. 

When he began his campaign for the governor- 
ship he rode on a large eight-wheeled lumber 
wagon. Fight yokes of carefully selected white 
oxen pulled him to the hustings. It was drama and 
color in a land which knew little entertainment. 
His audiences were the discontented, the landless, 
and the small farmer, the poor white man. The 
planters were the enemy — the planters on the 
delta and the Negro, wherever they were. He 
had read Tillman. 

“My friends," he would say to those first de- 
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lighted audiences, “I know you will listen to me. 
My first audiences were barnyard animals and 
jackasses.” He had the demagogue's necessary 
gift of communication. He easily established the 
tie óf brotherhood with the discontented. 

‘The political dominions of the white race," he 
told them, week in and week out, ‘are threatened 
by the education of the Negro." His attack on 
education for the Negro was then a shrewd politi- 
cal device, but there was no hypocrisy in his use 
of it. He believed it. He saw thus a force which 
might make him a personal power, above party. 

Many of his audiences had bolted the Demo- 
cratic ticket to vote Populist. Vardaman did not 
want to become identified with Populism. He 
believed its followers would in time return to the 
Democrats. He saw his real opposition as-the 
planter class, and he wanted to unite all other fac- 
tions against it. 

His interest in the poor man seemed hotly sin- 
cere — so long as the poor man was white. He, 
himself, noting how his yokes of white oxen caught 
on, began to dress in symbolic white and to let 
his black hair grow long, brushed down to his 
shoulders, for contrast. He encouraged the de- 
scriptive phrase “The Great White Chief.” He 
became the hero of discontent, its spokesman, its 
leader. 

In 1904 he was governor. Education for the 
Negro promptly was reduced to a vocational 
status, and there was not much of that. State 
schools for Negroes were closed. He was defeated 
in a bid for the Senate in 1907. In 1908 he began 
to publish a weekly paper at Jackson, the Issue. 
It continued to stir racial passions, to protest 
education for the Negro. 

In 1910 he was defeated by LeRoy Percy, 
gentleman and true aristocrat of the delta, whose 
- son, Will Percy, author of Lanterns on the Levee, 
all his life was to fight the prejudices bequeathed 
. Mississippi by Vardaman. It was a legislative 
choice, an earlier primary result having been de- 
clared invalid. Vardaman charged a steal by 
planters. In 1911 he won a primary and became a 
United States senator in 1912. “The bottom rail 
is on top," he shouted. And it was. 

But power had corrupted. He began to lose his 
touch. He fought Woodrow Wilson and the war. 
In 1918 Pat Harrison defeated him. His health 
. began to break. In 1922 he was unable to speak. 
. He moved to Alabama and waited out death. 


ds Watson, another rallier and organizer of 
discontented men and prejudice in the South, was 
born. in a small log house three. miles north of 
Thomson, Georgia, on September 5, 1856. 


owners, 
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Congressman, nominee for the vice presidency 
on the Populist’ s fusion ticket with William 
Jennings Bryan in 1896, and United States sena- 
tor, Watson dwarfed the Tillmans and Vardamans 
in sheer genius of intellect and ability. He had, 
like them, all the black arts of the politics of | 
violence. 

But there was a time when the small farmers, 
tenants, croppers, Negro and white, 
worshiped him next to God Himself, and, as one 
said, felt more sure of Watson. Negroes would 
crowd about him and touch his garments and go 
home and tell their families, “I seen him today. 
I seen him and heard him talk and touched his 
clothes." 

He was the sworn foe of monopoly, not in the 
narrow sense of the word, but monopoly of power, 
of place, of privilege, of wealth, of progress. He 
had, in his beginnings, to attack not merely the 
old social and political structures but the problem 
of race. His Populist struggle in the South was 
made more complex and bitter by it and the intel- 
lectual infamy of Tillman and Vardaman. But 
Watson attacked prejudice against the Negro 
fearlessly, and with an honesty never before seen 
in the political life of the cotton South — and not 
heard since from any man of his political stature. 
His Populist program called for unity between 
the white and Negro farmers. Watson put his 
appeal in his usual simple but image-drawing 
words. 

“Now, the People's Party says to these two men, 
‘You are kept apart that you may be separately 
fleeced of your earnings. You are made to hate 
each other because upon that hatred is rested the 
keystone of the arch of financial despotism which 
enslaves you both. You are deceived and blinded 
that you may not see how this race antagonism 
perpetuates a monetary system which beggars 
both.’ ? 

Watson did not merely speak and write. He 
made public appearances before farmers deeply 
rooted in the old pattern of race hatreds and preju- 
dices. They somehow were not made hostile to 
hear his voice crying out: 

“It should be the object of the Populist party 
to make lynch law odious to the people. . . . 

“I nominate this man [Negro] to the executive 
committee of the Populist party as a man worthy 
to be on the executive committee of this party or 
any other party. . . . ! 

“Tell me the use of educating these people as 
citizens if they are never to exercise the rights of 
GIUZeDS. V v2" 

Watson spoke from platforms where white and 
Negro men sat. He spoke to mixed audiences. 
He never advocated any easing of segregation in 
the schools. But he did insist, emphatically, upon 


political equality. He held that the incident of 
color made no difference in the political interests 
of farmers, croppers, and laborers. He was the 
first native Southerner of political standing to give 
intelligent and sympathetic ear to the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Negro to full citizenship in 
post-Reconstruction years. He urged that the 
Negro, with a third party open, become an inde- 
pendent voter and cease being a pawn in the hands 
of the city and county machines. 

Trembling editors all over the state wrote of 
anarchy and Communism. The entrenched Dem- 
ocratic Party set out to defeat him for re-election 
in 1892 in the congressional primary. Another 
Watson victory, and he would rule the whole 
state. Bloodshed and fighting grew apace as the 
primary day drew near. Killings became com- 
mon. 

Watson was defeated by the results in Richmond 
County, where the Democratic vote was almost 
double the number of legal voters. Negroes were 
hauled in wagons from farms and plantations into 
town and allowed to vote repeatedly by the Demo- 
cratic county machine. Many more were brought 
across the Savannah River from South Carolina 
and voted. 

Watson ended his House career with the 52nd 
Congress and returned to Georgia to take up the 
Populist fight once more. In 1894 he angrily 
opposed Grover Cleveland’s policies. The fiery 
Populist advocated nationalizing the railroads 
and any other corporation which was of a public 
nature. So, with bitterness and violence flaring 
once more, Watson declared again for Congress. 
Once more, he came to Richmond County with a 
comfortable lead. Once more it was wiped out. 
It was so callous a steal that even the winner 
agreed to a new election. It was delayed until a 
new registration law was passed and thousands 
disfranchised. Again Watson was counted out. 


Mans men who knew him say it was this which 
broke him and almost overnight turned him from 
a people’s man into a reckless destroyer whose 
name became a byword for hate and fear and false- 
hood. Negroes who not long before had sought 
merely to touch his garments and had looked up 
to him with a reverence as to deities became his 
targets. He became obsessed with hatred and 
flogged them with words and phrases which sent 
men to hunting them like animals. He who had 
sought to end lynchings defended them. He 
turned his hate equally on Jew, Catholic, Negro. 

The splendid mind, once dedicated to people, 
had always had a dark shadow over it. He began 
to be unstable. What the corrupt use of Negro 
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votes in Richmond County had not done to his 
mind, the Populist convention of 1896 completed. 
He feared a sellout in all the talk of fusion. He 
would not attend the convention. Big money, he 
charged, was trying to persuade the Populists to 
join with the Democrats to ruin both. Bryan, the 
Democratic nominee, was nominated by the Pop- 
ulists. But they named Watson for vice president. 
The Populist convention impatiently waited while 
the slow telegraph relay brought word to Thom- 
son, Georgia. Watson deliberated. ' At last, against 
his better judgment, he accepted, predicting po- 
litical disaster to friends around him. He was 
right. 

Watson retired to his home on Hickory Hill. He 
was in debt. He felt that his mind was going. For 
the first time in his life, he accepted defeat and 
crept, brooding, into his tent. He began to 
write, with a brilliant, erratic style, books which 
sold well. His weekly paper, the Jeffersonian, was 
eloquently, if irresponsibly, filled with his writ- 
ings. 

By 1904 he was engaged in disfranchising the 
Negro. Georgia’s notorious county unit system 
was a part of his plan. So violent were his tirades 
and his followers that the Georgia election of 1906 
led to the Atlanta race riot which lasted for four 
days, causing looting, brutality, and murder. 

Contradictions made the onetime flaming mind, 
bent on social and political justice, paradoxical 
in the extreme. In one issue of his newspaper he 
defended the Russian Revolution, attacked mo- 
nopolists, the railroads, and Wall Street, and bit- 
terly assailed Booker T. Washington, the Negro 
race, Jews, and Roman Catholics. National pro- 
gressiveness and Southern agrarianism no longer 
were going along together. To the dismay of men 
and women all over America who had followed 
him as the first compelling crusader for human 
rights to come in their generation, Watson sought 
to lead them into strange paths. 

And so ran out the sands of decency, honor, and 
greatness. The Tom Watson who walked into the 
house on Hickory Hill in 1896 after defeat never 
again emerged. The Watson who emerged had 
enough drama of vocabulary and prejudice to 
win election to the United States Senate in 1920, 
when reaction against the war years and the 
League of Nations was at its peak. By then he was 
a drunken old man, racked by asthma, subject to 
colds, but still a dangerous opponent who knew no 
rules. He spoke out, now and then, for the under- 
dog. Occasionally his family saw flashes of the old 
sweetness they had known when he was the peo- 
ple’s man. But mostly it was whiskey and bitter- 
ness and brooding melancholy which darkened 
and dominated his mind. 

On the night of September 25, 1922, he died. 
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His last words were, “I am not afraid of death.” 
He wasn't. 

The largest floral offering at the grave was from 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


H. legends still haunt the state. Twenty years 
ago I went to Thomson, seeking men who knew 
him, old Populists or their sons. At dusk we 
walked out of the town to his white-pillared house, 
Hickory Hill, then shuttered and lonely. 

*[ remember him as a boy," said one of the 
younger men. “We used to run up this concrete 
pathway and yell, ‘Hello, old crazy man!’ We 
were shaking and scared, because he was a mean- 
looking old man and we were afraid of him." 

“Tom wasn't mean," said an older man in the 
group. “Tom loved children, but Tom was fey. 
He could go off in his mind and leave his body 
walking around, and it was bad to cross him Nen 
his mind was off somewhere." 

“I remember," said another of the older men, 
“fone day I had gone to see him to get him to write 
a letter to Washington for me. We were sitting 
there talking when all at once he threw up his head 
like a setter dog smelling birds, and I could see 
him listening. I listened, too, and I could hear 
a farm bell ringing the hands into dinner. His face 
got red and he said, ‘Goddamn that man! He 
rings that bell just to worry me.’ 

“The damnedest sight I ever saw, and one to 
chill your blood, and one that smelled of death 
though there was no death in it, though it was close 
enough to smell it, was that day when the word got 
out his opposition was going to kill T'om. All over 
this part of the country men began to hitch up. 
They'd throw a sack of corn and a tie or so of 
fodder in the wagon, and the old lady would come 
out with some cooked-up cornbread, a sack of 
meal, some ham meat and eggs, a skillet, and some 
quilts. For two days the roads coming to Hickory 
Hill emptied themselves of grim-faced men, usu- 
ally two of them to a wagon, with two shotguns 
between them on the seat. They drove to Hickory 
Hill, took out the mules, and built little fires 
around and cooked something to eat and coffee. 
They didn't go up to the house, and they didn't 
talk with Tom. They just slept in their wagons on 
some old quilts or sat hunkered around, talkin'. 

“They didn't nobody kill Tom, and the hot- 
heads that usually was willin’ to shoot off their lip 
about him was quiet as sayin’ the blessin' at din- 
ner. After two days, them fellers hitched up and 
went home. They were the real Populists, the old 
Pops. And you know, they never was one of them 
stories swept the country again. Lots of people 
wanted to kill him, but they talked it mighty low.” 


The Watson ghost will not let one rest. What 
might the South have become politically had 
Watson and. his Populist coalition of Negroes and 


farmers, with their racially mixed executive 


committee, won control, as they almost did? What 
might the race problem have become if the Negro 
had won the ballot? What might the inheritance 
of that have meant, instead of the harvest of hate 
and disfranchisement? His legend will not let that 
question die. 

These are the four. 

It is not at all a coincidence that all the South's 
racist demagogues whose names became nation- 
ally known. were from four states — South Car- 
olina, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. Ala- 
bama's contribution of a nationally recognized 
name was Thomas (Tom-Tom) Heflin. In all of 
them, and their lesser, local imitators, and in those 
who keep coming on, are reincarnated some of the 
phrases, thoughts, prejudices, invective, irrele- 
vancies, and distortions of Dew, Tillman, Varda- 


- man, and Watson. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 


In 1913 the Lyric Theater at Fifth and Market 
streets in Chattanooga plastered its display areas 
with large lithographs depicting a rearing, paw- 
ing, hooded, sheet-covered horse, bearing on its 
back a man similarly garbed. The film Birth of a 
Nation was coming to town. 

It played night after night to a packed house. 
All I can remember about the reaction to it is 
that some of the boys with whom I played told of 
hearing their fathers say there had been some 
trouble in the Negro section. 

We did not know it then, but any Southerner 
born near or after the turn of the century was to 
know the revived Ku Klux Klan of the 1920s as 
part of his educational processes. 

As a young part-time reporter in Nashville, I 
saw my first big Klan parade and the numerous 
publicity stunts. A small group of rabid Klans- 
men would appear on a Saturday night at a Sal- 
vation Army street meeting, drop a roll of bills, 
usually twenty-five dollars or fifty dollars, on the 
drum, and silently walk away. On Sundays they 
would visit a church, walking in as the collection 
was being taken and depositing a roll made large 
by the presence of many one-dollar bills on the 
plate. So great was my innocence of the Klan 
that it did not occur to me in those first days of its 
public appearance that the ministers of the 
churches so visited were members of the Klan. 

I was early inspired to wisdom by my managing 
editor, Marmaduke B. Morton of the Nashville 
Banner. He growled that the Klan was a lot of 
damned nonsense and that someone eventually 


would have to do what Nathan Bedford Forrest 
had done. General Forrest had disbanded the old 
Reconstruction Klan because it had become a 
cover-for rascals. But beyond this, I knew little. 
A query brought from Mr. Morton a profane 
denunciation of the content and teaching of South- 
ern history. Not to know of the crimes committed 
by the robed Klan, he said, was evidence of a 
native lack of curiosity, unpardonable in a news- 
paper reporter. A man might have had poor 
teaching, but he could not be excused for not 
teaching himself, he said. So I went to the library 
and educated myself on the old Klan. It was more 
crime and brutality than it was romance. It got 
out of hand almost as soon as it was expanded 
beyond the social club created at Pulaski, Tennes- 
see, by seven bored young men. It did not, as 
Southern legend has it, do more good than harm. 

The 1920s saw the revived Klan become one 
of the major news sources — in politics, brutalities, 
murders, and. the activities of rascals. Atlanta 
was mecca for the faithful. 

When I went to the Atlanta Constitution in the 
spring of 1929, with Mr. Morton's words still in 
my ears, I began to gather information about the 
Klan and the men who had re-established it. I met, 
in the next several years, a half dozen or so men 
who had been a part of it and who were not 
merely willing to reminisce about it, but who 
enjoyed doing so. They gave me a picture of the 
rise and fall of the second “Invisible Empire.” 

They had a fine fund of stories, and they espe- 
cially enjoyed talking about William Joseph 
(Doc) Simmons, who revived the original Ku 
Klux Klan. The story began about 1912. At that 
time Doc was, they said, a pious, prissy-walking, 
big man. Lodge badges and charms were heavy 
upon him, and he carried this burden joyously. 
Their weight was well distributed on lapel, vest, 
fingers, or hung pendant-fashion from the heavy 
gold watch chain which was the hallmark of the 
salesman, or confidence man, of the times. His 
britches were rump-sprung, his old cronies re- 
called with laughter, from much sitting in the 
wooden chairs of lodge rooms, rural church 
pews, offices of county and municipal politicians, 
and the severe, high-backed chairs found behind 
pulpits. Mints and cloves wrestled with the bour- 
bon on his breath, deceiving the good ladies of 
the W.C.T.U., but causing the knowing to speak 
of him with the half-condemning, half-affection- 
ate, sometimes profane phrases reserved for the 
amiably fraudulent who manage to be equally 
at home leading prayer, preaching, taking a 
dram, or making a fourth at poker. Doc Simmons 
was always proper. His gates-ajar collar was 
ever clean. The diamond pin stuck just below 
the large, generous knot in his conservative tie 
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was small, as befits gentility. “Old Doc," they . 
would say, “was a card, a real card. Too bad you 
didn't know him." 

Behind him was failure as a medical student 
and as a minister of the Methodist faith and its 
rural circuits. He still is remembered as an arm 
waver and an exhorter who somehow never made 
the first division in what was and is in the South 
a very fast, highly competitive evangelical league. 

By 1915, he was Colonel Simmons. The title 
had been conferred upon him as a leader of the 
uniformed drill team of the Woodmen of the 
World, for whom Colonel Simmons sold member- 
ships with insurance burial benefits. He was a 
good salesman. Many an old rural graveyard in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida yet includes, 
amid the conventional markers, the chiseled mar- 
ble tree-trunk section, a grave marker which was 
thrown in with the coffin and the burial insurance 
payment. 

Colonel Simmons was routinely at some sort 
of lodge meeting three or four nights a week. It 
was not surprising that he began to think of an 
insurance-benefit secret order of his own from 
which he would receive the large profits, not 
merely the salesman's commission. At that time, 
the history-making movie Birth of a Nation was 
playing at local theaters, and salesmen went to ` 
movies on lonely nights. Colonel Simmons was not 
considered an intellectual, but he saw and evalu- 
ated the enthusiasm aroused by the movie. This 
gave him an original idea. It was, so far as the 
record reveals, his first and last. But it was a big 
one. 

In speeches that followed, he used to let his 
voice take on a deep solemnity, as befits discussion 
of visions, and say that one night, while sitting 
quietly before a window in spiritual meditation, 
he saw a vision of white horses riding across the 
Sky with white-robed figures. mounted on them, 
and from that derived the holy command to re- 
organize the Ku Klux Klan. 


I. THE autumn of 1915, Colonel Simmons 
launched his plan. He approached a number of 
Atlantans, most of them prominent in politics. 
One of these was city clerk Walter Taylor, a 
rotund man later to go to jail for fraud. 

“Walter,” said Doc, in his best prayer-meeting 
voice, “I am asking a few carefully chosen friends 
to meet me atop Stone Mountain Thanksgiving 
night, at midnight, to be exact, to revive the an- 
cient glories of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

“Jesus, Doc," Taylor said, “I can’t climb Stone 
Mountain in the daytime. Can’t you revive the 
ancient glories in the flatlands?” 
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Despite such facetiousness, the glories were 
revived atop the mountain. Fifteen men were 
present. But all, including Doc Simmons, were 
lacking in imagination. They didn’t know what 
came next. Simmons was thinking of insurance 
policies and cash. But war was flaming in Europe. 
The Klan stagnated. 

In 1920, Doc was still around with his somewhat 
anemic Klan. An uncertain destiny brought him 


to E. Y. Clarke, who, with a blowsy lady associate,’ 


was running a shoestring advertising office. Clarke 
had a razor-sharp mind where the possibilities of 
a fast dollar were concerned, especially a shady 
dollar. A smarty in the con-man manner, Clarke 
was the perfect character to launch the Klan. 
Doc’s speeches, like his sermons, had heretofore 
lacked substance, but as they poured from the pen 
and mind of Clarke,’ they became wondrous 
things, filled with God and Christ, the Ten Com- 
mandments, brotherly love, purity of woman- 
hood, morality, patriotism, the flag, and one- 
hundred-percent Americanism. Speakers and or- 
ganizers were trained to go about spreading the 
word. The Roman Catholic Church was the chief 
target. In rural churches and lodge rooms, or- 
ganizers shouted Clarke's words of warning. The 
Pope was coming to America. The Catholic con- 
spiracy was to destroy us all. Only the K.K.K. 
and one-hundred-percent Americanism would 
save us. The Negro and any foreign-born man 
were also outside the pale. But it was the Pope 
and his church who served as the main target. 

It was Clarke who saw also the political possi- 
bilities in the courthouse and state machines — 
the chance to sell and give jobs to Klan members. 
It was a pushover. The climate was right. Amer- 
ica was disillusioned by the war. Isolationism, 
America for Americans, was in the air. Attorney 
General Palmer's hysteria about Reds, the depres- 
sion of 1920—1921, the rural discontent, unemploy- 
ment, the strikes, the explosion on Wall Street, 
the race riots in Eastern cities — all these created 
a perfect climate and soil for Klan development. 
The money poured in. “I remember seeing draw- 
ers full of greenbacks out there at headquarters," 
said Bill Sharpe, one of my informants who had 
known Doc Simmons. ‘God alone knows how 


: much they took in in those years. They thought it 


would go on forever." 

Within a short time, Clarke was the Klan. 
Doc Simmons was less and less careful about using 
cloves. He liked the ladies, and Clarke knew 
plenty. i 
“Hell,” said Bill Sharpe. “‘In no time at all, 
Clarke had Doc hog-tied with indiscreet letters 
to certain ladies. He claimed to have what is 


called incriminating pictures of Doc, although this 


I never believed. But Clarke was running things, 


and Doc was on a salary. Doc was sitting around 
daily in a perpetual state of bourbon-beatitude, 
no longer consulted by Clarke. He didn’t seem 
to care. He had money; people called him 
Colonel. He belonged. People sort.of loved old 
Doc, and him there mellow-drunk, with his ha- 


' bitual courtesy and brotherhood. A lot of them 


hated Clarke. 

“Some used to wonder, though," he continued, 
“why Doc didn't seem worried. Clarke knew. 
He knew, too, the boys were after him. They 
wanted to be cut in deeper. That’s why, when he 
figured the decline was at hand, he took all the 
cash he could and got out to begin his big real- 
estate promotion that blew up with the Depres- 
sion. Clarke went on to go to jail in a Chicago 
songbook fraud. God knows how much money 
he got from the Klan, but it was plenty! 

“When Hiram Evans and his rebels finally got 
enough power and prepared to oust Doc on a 
charge of having looted the Klan along with 
Clarke, they found out why he never worried. 
The name, property, and everything it owned, 
except the members themselves, were copyrighted 
and registered in the name of William Joseph 
Simmons. That was the first time some of them 
knew Doc had a first and middle name." 

The big-money glow was still on the Klan, so 
Hiram Wesley Evans, who left his dentist’s office 
to run the. Texas Klan, formed a syndicate and 
bought out Simmons for $140,000. He was in- 
stalled as Imperial Wizard on November 24, 1932. 

The Depression of the thirties came on. Big 
money was ended. The invisible empire of the 
Klan, which had brought many states closer than 
they knew to control by a fascist organization, was 
dropping from an estimated four million members 
to a few thousand. (Clarke had claimed state 
offices in forty-one states and members in forty- 
seven.) Atits peak, it had elected many governors, 
senators, congressmen, judges, and countless local 
politicians. It had ruled with intimidation, terror, 
and murder in such widely separated states as 
Indiana and Louisiana. It had controlled police 
and sheriffs where it did not have the governor or 
mayor. That was a critical period for the nation 


- and a story never really told. The Depression 
' deepened. The climate of the amazing twenties, 


so favorable to the Klan, withered away. 


| D. Evans — “the Wiz," as he came to be 
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called — saw that the big money from member- 
ships was gone with the wind and began to 
liquidate. Some of the Klan property was sold 
to make payment on back taxes. The Roman 
Catholic Church bought the white-pillared two- 
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story house which had been the Imperial offices 
of the Klan and remodeled it for use as a rectory. 
A cathedral even then was going up on adjoining 
Jand. This galled the old Klansmen, and they 
began to discuss ways and means to oust Evans, 
who had sold the property. What they did not 
know was that Doc Evans himself wanted out. An 
unexpected way out developed. 

Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara had arrived in Atlanta 
a year or so after the publication of Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. He was an imme- 
diate sentimental success, even with those who 
had their doubts about the bishop’s church. After 
all, wasn’t Scarlett O’Hara’s very own father 
named Gerald O’Hara? A man of great charm, 
energy, and intelligence, the bishop stirred the 
diocese to greater effort and enthusiasm than it 
had ever known. The cathedral was beautiful 
evidence of this energy. 

One day the bishop called me on a matter he 
wanted to discuss. The cathedral was to be con- 
secrated within a few months. He was, he told 
me, with a great look of innocence on his face, 
considering inviting the Wizard of the Klan to be 
present. The magnificence of the idea over- 


whelmed me but did not cause me to overlook the . 


transitory thought that the bishop, had he put 
his mind to it, could have become a master poker 
player. His idea was, I said, a stroke of genius, 
and he must certainly proceed. It was something 
which would become a national story for the 
newspapers, wire services, picture magazines, and 
newsreels. Either way, I said, he had the Wizard. 
If he refused, the nation would learn what many 


persons in Georgia did not know; namely, that . 


the Roman Catholic Church now owned the one- 
time Imperial Palace of the Klan. If he accepted, 
so much the better. - 

“You think so?" asked the bishop, but this time 
he did show a twinkle in his eye. 

I said it couldn’t fail. 

“I would hope," he said, “that it would also 
be good for his soul to be with us when the 
cathedral is dedicated to the glory of God." 

The invitation was sent, and the Wizard, who 
was no fool, accepted. He came with his family. 
To have remained away would have been a 
complete humiliation. To be there was, of course, 
merely a lesser one. But, as he later said to a 
friend, “I was there.” l 

The service was one of consecration. There was 
no reference to the K.K.K. But there was an 
electric quality in the air. 

In addition, an almost unbelievable thing hap- 
pened. In a movie script it would be rejected. But 
it is a literal truth that as the service began, the 
sun broke through a cloudy sky. The stained-glass 
windows broke up the sun into shafts of light. All 
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through that ritual of consecration a shaft of 
wheat-golden light was on the Wizard. This is one 
of my favorite memories of the Wiz — his benign, 
round, Halloween-pumpkin face lighted by one of 
God’s rays. I was awed by it, and that evening 
I said to Bishop O'Hara, *'It was really unfair of 
you to arrange for that shaft of light to rest on 
the Wizard’s head. You shouldn’t have gone 
that far." 

“Who are you and I," he said, “to question 
where the sun shall shine? God knows best.” 

So, we left it at that. (All through the years the 
bishop has been a person for whom I have had 
great affection.) f 

Days later, the Wiz sent word. 

“You were hard on me,” he said, “‘but, not for 
publication, I will tell you I was not a fool. I 
wanted out. This was a good exit.” 

The Wiz didn’t just walk out. The K.K.K. has 
always been a commercial skin game, like the 
anti-Semitic rackets. The Wiz sold to Dr. James 
H. Colescott and Dr. Samuel Green. (The Docs 
were back again.) Colescott was a veterinarian. 
The wits said this was the first time the members 
had had one professionally trained to minister to 
them. 

But the Klan slid downhill. Colescott ran into 
a demand from the federal government for the 
balance due on back taxes on monies collected ` 
across a long span of years. The Klan had be- 
lieved itself above paying income taxes. In some- 
thing of a panic, Colescott announced the Klan 
dissolved and surrendered its charter. 

Grand Dragon Doc Green took out another 
charter and began trying to stop desertions, the 
formation of new and rival Klans, and to rally 
the faithful under his banner. Ironically, he often 
referred to one of the competing Klans, The Origi- 
nal Southern Klans, Inc., as a fascist group. 


Bass for the shrewd, cynical men who made 
money or political capital out of it, the Klan 
membership was made up of men whose lives were 
sterile and whose backgrounds were barren. This 
was true in city and county. One of the strengths 
of the Klan and of other extremists’ groups was 
and is the fact that the persons who make up the 
rank and file often feel resentments and frustrations 
because of grievances, real or fancied. Often they 
are mere complaints. But they do not know how 
to go to their city councilman or to the mayor. 
And so some promoter tells them it is the fault of 
Negroes or Jews and that if they will pay ten 
dollars to join the Klan, they will have protection 
and power. i 

Some enjoyed the childish mumbo jumbo of the 
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robes and ritual. But there was nothing in the 
Klan for them. They were suckers. It used to 
grieve me, thinking of how badly their families 
could have used what went to the Klan promoters. 

Another of the more depressing features of the 
Klan was the appearance of a women’s auxiliary, 
and later, most tragic of all, a children's division. 
Now and then there would be a demonstration. 
Cities grew used to seeing members appear in 
numbers of fifty or so, in which robed family 
groups would be prominent. There was an almost 
overwhelming pathos in seeing boys and girls of 
ages from about six to ten walking along e 
their parents. 

When the Second World War rolled over 
Europe I had become convinced that at least some 
Klan leaders were trying to effect some sort of 
association with Fritz Kuhn’s German Bund 
groups in the East. Both raged against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and were irrationally anti-Semitic. It 
was not possible to dig this out. But, in 1947, on 
a second visit to the Nuremberg trials, I learned 
that Kuhn was a prisoner there and obtained per- 
mission to talk with him. 

It was a rewarding hour. Kuhn was brought in. 
He was a gross, coarse-looking man at best, and 
the prison garb of khaki trousers and shirt empha- 
sized these qualities of appearance. He had been 
brought from his job of peeling potatoes. It was 
difficult to believe that this bulking clod of a man 


had once swayed a crowd which filled Madison - 


Square Garden. The first questions were about 
his visit to Hitler, taking a.donation of American 
money. It was a fascinating thing to see excite- 


ment change his face and light his eyes as he retold - 


the supreme moment of his life, when Adolf Hitler 
had shaken his hand and congratulated him on 
his work in organizing a Nazi Bund in the United 
States. 

After this I asked him if the Ku Klux Klans had 
ever approached him. 


"Oh, yes," he said. “We had two meetings 


Also, the Klan had ceased to be a mystery. Some- 
how, everyone -knew what was behind those 
masks. In cities Negroes began to look on casually 
and to jest about the parades. It was different, of 
course, in the rural areas, where the sheriff and 
the deputies, and perhaps the judge, were mem- 
bers. There the terror still lived. 

But the Klan was dying. : 

The White Citizens Councils, which sprang up 
like weeds in the wake of the 1954 school decision, 
finished the K.K.K. as a major force. What was 
left of it became a refuge for the small group of 
violent anti-Semitic and anti-Negro crackpots. 
Among these were the terrorists who did the 
dynamiting of schools, homes, and churches. It 
was dangerous because of this. But as an organiza- 
tion with political influence it was done. 

So discredited was it that the secret Citizens 
Councils suffered from the fact the public equated 
them with the various K.K.K.’s. In Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, the Councils and 
Klans in some areas had near-duplicate member- 
ship. There were exceptions, but in general the 
White Citizens Councils were so tarred with 
Ku Klux Klanism that they did not flourish save 
in a handful of states. Try as they would, the 
Councils could not escape the appropriateness of 
their description as “the white-collar K.K.K.” 

It seems to me, looking back on it, that, overall, 
the K.K.K. had one asset. The fact that the anti- 
Negro-rights forces have always included a heavy 
strain of anti-Semitism made it easier for those of 
a'mind and will so to do to expose the old Typhoid 
Marys of the hate business who were operating in 
the climate created by the Klan and their white- 
collar contemporaries. No matter what new, high- 
sounding patriotic names they gave to their new 
traps for suckers, it was possible for the diligent to 
expose them. Life had an added zest for those who 
could laugh at the absurdity of the rituals and 


- titles, who.could feel compassion for the men 


about it. The Southern Klans did not want to be | 


known in it. So the negotiations were between 
representatives of Klans in New Jersey and 
Michigan, but it was understood the Southerners 
were in. We all approved of what Hitler was 
doing. Had Roosevelt not brought us into the 
war, we would have got together against the Jews 
and the Negroes,” 
Kuhn went back to his potatoes. 


In the post-war years, in which Adolf Hitler's 


super-race philosophy and the brutal excesses of 
it were so thoroughly exposed, the Klan became 
more and more preposterous. There was no 
longer any real money to be made from it, and 
this, more than morality, accelerated the decline. 
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whose lives were so sterile they felt themselves men 
only when they were robed and masked and in the ~ 
presence of the phony mysteries of the order, and 
who could see and expose the contradiction in the 
Klan's claims to Americanism and its subversion 
of American principles, and who knew the cover it 
gave to scoundrels. 

In their own peculiar way, the Klans were 
educational. 


WHAT THE DEPRESSION TAUGHT US 


There was in the South an excitement about 
the early Depression years of the 1930s which 
ameliorated the harshness of them. There was a 
mighty surge of discussion, debate, self-examina- 
tion, confession, and release. 


M 


Few towns. were too small to have their study 
groups. The demand for panel members and 
speakers was steady. Aligned with faculty mem- 
bers from Emory University and Georgia Tech, 
I traveled much of the state to spend a day in- 
vestigating and half a night in argument and in 
question-and-answer hours. There were share- 
croppers and tenants to visit. Their wretched cab- 
ins and the pitiful meagerness of their possessions 
and existence were eloquent evidence of the in- 
equities of an agricultural social and economic 
system which had ground to a halt. I recall think- 
ing, with a surge of pity, on seeing them on the 
roads, sometimes whole families of them, ragged; 
now and then barefooted, I had never before seen 
despair. There was the rough, scaly skin of pella- 
gra victims, the thin bodies and hot eyes of the 
chronic malaria sufferers. We got to know U.S. 
Public Health doctors and technicians who en- 
couraged us to peer through microscopes and learn 
to identify hookworms. We saw and we talked. 
There was stimulation in those days. Gone, finally, 
were the myths of white-pillared mansions and a 
magnolia-scented civilization. There were days, 
as we drove along the rural roads, when it seemed 
as if distorting veils had been removed and we 
could, for the first time, see the cotton South. 

I remember one day in the small south Georgia 
town of Waverly Hall a man said, “The real en- 
emy we have had in the rural, cotton South has 
been a certain type — small-town rich man." He 
oversimplified, but he was speaking out of a life- 
time of experience with such men. Until the De- 
pression of the thirties was piled atop that of the 
boll weevil twenties, every town in the South 
had at least one of this certain type. He was a 
fascinating study, now and then charming of man- 
ner, but more often repellent and hard. 

Usually he lived in the best house on the best 
hill in the town, or at the shadiest corner, a block 


or so off the main street; and always his home 


sought to sustain the legend of the South as a place 
of many mansions. 


He owned, according to his geographic location, 


the gin, the turpentine works, the cotton ware- 
houses, the tobacco warehouses. He was a director 
in the bank. 

He was the owner of all or part of the biggest 
store. From it he sold fertilizer, plows, machinery, 
food, fencing, seeds, patent medicines, poultry 
and livestock remedies. He sold on credit, taking 
liens on crops and mortgages on livestock. 

At least one of the popular automobile agencies 
was in his name, or owned by a brother, uncle, or 
son. | 

He controlled credit. He knew the financial 


predicament of every man in his section of the- 


county. He knew the United States senators, and 
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the congressman from his district was always a 
friend. He' could write to Washington about a 
job for someone in his community. He could do 
the same with the governor. He called at the gov- 
ernor's office when he journeyed to the state capi- 


‘tal. He made a contribution at campaign time, 


always to the right man, and if in doubt, to both 
candidates. He had a hand in the political patron- 
age in his county. He advised," or selected, the 
men who ran for the legislature. 

He was, more often than not, a deacon in his 
church. If not a deacon, he was a pillar, in that 
he gave liberally. He was wont to speak humor- 
ously and with a certain condescension of “‘my 


preacher." 
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He hadn't much time for books himself, but 
took a tolerant pride in the fact his wife belonged 
to the new Book-of-the-Month Club and collected 
antiques. He liked to tell the. boys at the drugstore 
or at the office about the time his wife stopped him 
walking along à street in New York and made him 
go in with her and buy “some damned antique 
thing she saw in a window." 

He usually owned and operated -a few farms, ` 
taken in on foreclosures. If he farmed one or more 
of these, he drove a hard bargain with his tenants, 
kept them in debt as much as possible, and let the 
tenant shacks go until the wind, blew them over. 
He enjoyed saying he wished he were half as well 
off and as happy as “his niggers,’ who didn't 
know any better than to be happy. These men 
had a saying common to them all — “Nigger is 
nigger and cotton is cotton, and that’s the way 
it will always be." 


~ 


Ta certain type of small-town rich man hated 
Roosevelt, the New Deal, the triple A (Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act), and the Federal Land 
Bank, which took mortgages and farm loans out of 
his hands. l 

He damned the W.P.A. because it took away 
farm labor. In the towns he cursed it because his 
handyman, who had been taking what compensa- 
tion he could get, chose the W.P.A.’s six dollars 
or eight dollars per week instead of his fifty cents 
or seventy-five cents per day. l 

He hated all union labor. If the organizers 
came to his cotton mill, as they did in the late 
thirties, he encouraged the Ku Klux Klan to run 
them out of town. He did not want new industries 
in *his? town. They competed for “his” labor. 

He fondly regarded himself as the bulwark of all - 
that was best and of the Southern *'traditions." 
If one asked him to delineate the traditions, he 
would flounder and stammer and find no words, 
save to say, “You know damn well what the 
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Southern traditions are." He would turn away, 
mentally marking down the questioner as a person 
possessing ''leftish" tendencies. If he were of the 
more arrogant type, he would condemn you as 
one of those *goddamned Reds." 

He was willing to corrupt, to debase politics, to 


' fight with all his weapons anything which seemed 


likely to diminish his power in his domain. 

In those years I came to know many of these 
men. Some had admirable traits. Some had so 
much personality and charm it was impossible not 
to have an undeceived liking for their company. 
Yet I do not recall one who could be called 
wholly admirable. 

Their counterparts existed, of course, in other 
regions. They were, in a sort of malignant rural 
miniature, like the giant figures of the robber bar- 
ons, who operated on a national and international 
scale. They never questioned their belief that the 
country belongs to him who can exploit it. 

But since the South had for so long lived with 
the poverty of a one-crop system, one-party poli- 
tics, and a small percentage of voters, these men 
of the type described were incredibly ruthless and 
lacking in conscience when it came to exploiting 
those dependent on them, Negro or white. They 
saw the taking of a tenants mule or wagon to 
satisfy some unmet crop or credit lien as merely 
part of an agreement. That they had made and 
set its terms, and perhaps made impossible its ful- 
fillment by exorbitant rates of interest and price 
markups, was a satisfying piece of business. 

I do not recall one of these who could be de- 
scribed as a Southern aristocrat to fit the legend. 
Sometimes one had married the daughter of an 
old family which was of the planter aristocracy. 
However, almost without exception these men 
were of the yeoman, small-farmer class who had 
clawed their way up through cotton with shrewd, 
unconscionable practices. 

As the thirties began, they and their feudal 
holdings and practices were in trouble. Cotton 
then began to lose its export market, partly be- 
cause of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act ratified in 
1930. Not long thereafter United States capital 
moved abroad to grow cotton. Foreign produc- 
tion was encouraged. Nationalism, as we have 
seen all too plainly, breeds nationalism. The 
cruel Depression set many forces in action. There 
were revolutions in agriculture as well as in tech- 
nology and the structure of world power. The cot- 
ton South would never again be the same. We 
knew that by 1933. The Second World War re- 
affirmed that conclusion. It was on a scale terrify- 
ingly vast and expensive in dollars and lives. Much 
of the war capital flowed South to create new 
pressures. As usual, the members of the old oli- 
garchy rallied wherever they could to keep wages 


to Harlem for Eleanor." 
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in the new war plants held to the local scale. But 
there were others who could be heard in Washing- 
ton, and they said, ‘‘For God's sake, be sure the 
national wage rates are paid. Low wages have 
been the South's curse. Help us break out of the 
past." 


Pound it seemed, by 1942, everyone had 
money. Thesituation was not without humor, and 
exposure of selfish folly at its preposterous worst 
for a while became front-page news in all the na- 
tion's newspapers. By the summer of 1942 the 
South surprisingly found itself almost out of cooks. 
Since there had always been a surplus of cooks, 
who as a consequence were poorly paid, the short- 
age became an outlet for all the frustrations pro- 
duced by the changing South. It was, many angry 
wives said, caused by all the New Deal coddling of 
Negroes. That was the season the stories about 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt began to be heard in 
drugstores, Pullman smoking rooms, in the lulls 
between the songs at the civic clubs, and in all the 
homes where cookless ladies met at tea or lunch. 

Nor was it merely that Southern kitchens were 
out of cooks. Maids were also scarce. And this 
was, of course, too much to endure. Not to have a 
cook, or at least a girl who came to clean two or 
three days a week, was a sign of social iriferiority. 
It became very easy to decide that Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who. had interested herself in the issue of civil 
and economic rights, was an awful person when 
the cook telephoned to quit, or, as was more often 
the case, simply didn't show up at all because she 
had a job in a war plant — or her husband did. 

The summer of 1942 also saw the first Southern 
hearings of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. These deliberations, which some editors 
and community leaders said threatened the tradi- 
tions, were the subject of many outraged editorials, 
speeches, and resolutions. 

The outbursts, with preposterous irrelevance, 
centered on Mrs. Roosevelt. She became the issue. 
It was ridiculous and occasionally frightening. All 
the resentment at the very idea of an FEPC, at the 
lack of a cook, a yard man, or a butler was con- 
centrated in spiteful talk about Mrs.. Roosevelt. 
It found outlet in epithets and stories of all de- 
grees of silliness and bad taste in which she was the 
central theme. The. newspaper editorials were 
even worse. They ran all the way from that of the 
Jackson, Mississippi, News, which began, “It is 
blood on your hands, Mrs. Roosevelt," to “Back 
The nation has known 
no more disgraceful, hysterical display of im- 
maturity. 

The rumors were endless. Chief among them 
was the *«Eleanor Club” myth. No one ever dis- 
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covered an Eleanor Club of Negro cooks and 


housemaids. Here and there an amateur effort to 


form a labor union was discovered, but Mrs. 
Roosevelt had no part in it. 

Later on, the Eleanor Club rumors were to give 
way to the *Disappoint You Clubs." Each was 
supposed to consist of at least ten Negro cooks who 
would telephone at least ten want-ad addresses 
and promise to come to work. They would then 
disappoint the cookless ladies by failing to show up. 
This, too, was a myth, although some good matrons 
likely will go to their deathbeds believing it. 

“I can't wait for this war to end and to have 
them [the cooks] come crawling back," wrote one 
small-town matron to her local paper. 

Few people understood they were seeing the 


visible beginnings of the Negro's effort to have: 


some voice in decisions involving his welfare. They 
were small beginnings, but they were plain to all 
who were willing to see. 

The kitchens were never to fill up again, at least 
not in the old way, any more than would the 
empty tenant cabins. The forces loosed by the 
Depression, the war, and Franklin Roosevelt's 
political coalition had already rubbed out “‘Nigger 
is nigger and cotton is cotton" and all that this 
crude inanity implied, though some time would 
be needed to make that clear. 


diss was a south Georgia afternoon I cannot, 
and don't want to, forget. It was late 1n August, 
1939. Heat lay heavily on the land. There was 
dust on the goldenrod blooming on the edges of 
the roadside ditches. The leaves on the lower 
branches of trees along the way were dusty. 

The Negro county agent, who was driving, 
talked of the farm and the farmer we had just left. 
A young Negro agricultural school graduate had 
bought land on the tenant purchase plan. 

“Hell make it,” said the agent. “‘His wife has 
sense. He has those nice pigs. He has corn and a 
field of peanuts into which he can turn the pigs. 
He'll make a bale and a half of cotton. He has a 
tractor. He'll do all right.” 

I nodded, remembering the young man and his 

wife, who had been surprised and a little self- 
conscious to have a newspaperman walk over their 
land, look at the pigs, and ask questions about the 
hybrid corn. (I spent most of that summer going 
around writing about farmers selected by the 
county agents as having. done good bootstrap 
jobs.) 
! “I live just down the road a piece,” said the 
agent, as the car bumped along. “‘Would you 
like to stop for a glass of iced tea and some cake 
before I take you into town?" 
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I said I would. He was silent for a minute. We 
had never met until that morning. 

‘There is something I need to tell you,” he said, 
“that I hope you will understand.” 

“About what?” 

“My house. I don't want you to be surprised or 
not understand." 

“Pm not sure what you mean, but don't worry 
about it." 

He nodded. 

He was silent as we crested a rise, drove on . 
down the slope and halfway up another, pulled off 
to a small, weather-stained house, unprepossessing 
in its fading brown paint. The yard was clean- 
swept dirt. We got out of the dusty Chevrolet. 
His wife had opened the door and stood on d 
top of the steps. 

“Its Mr. McGill," he said. 

“Come in," she said. “It’s been real hot, 
hasn't it?" 

We went in. And then I understood what he 
had been driving at and couldn't bring himself to 
say. I stood there, shame crowding through me 
and a heavy sadness on me. 

“Wed like some tea," he said, and his wife 
turned and went to fetch it. 

The room was paneled with a stained, native 
pine. There were some bright rag rugs on the 
floor. There was an upright piano at one corner. 
Three or four conventional prints, of the cheerful 
rural-scene type, were on the wall. 

“You did all this yourself?” 

“The wife and I — and our son, before he went 
to the army." 

"It's awfully nice.” 

“We like it," he said. 

“I understand what you were trying to say, and 
I’m ashamed you felt you had to say it.” 

“Well,” he said, “you know how it is.” . 

‘Yes, I know, but I never felt it this way before.” 

* Well, I didn’t want you to be surprised by the 
inside. But it’s best this way. A lot of people 
wouldn’t understand. A lot of people are funny 
about things. They think you are getting too big 
for your place, or putting on airs. Some didn’t like © 
it. So we just don’t attract attention. We leave 
the outside like it is. But we live on the inside. 
They don’t come in, you know. They holler and 
I go out.” - 

The tall glass of tea sweated in my hand, and 
my shirt, wet across the back and about the neck 
with the sweat of the day, seemed tight and un- 


~- comfortable. 


me 


Here were a man and his wife, with a son in the 
army of their country, and mine. The husband 
and father was a Negro county agent — not simply 
a county agent. He could work only with Negroes. 
He was so earnest a worker and so well grounded in 
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agriculture, and with a sort of passion to teach it, 
that Negro farmers in his county had attained a 
reputation for modest successes. They won prizes 
in the Negro section at the county fair. Their 
wives canned vegetables and put up pickles and 
preserves. The farms all had a look of neatness 
about them. There was use of REA electricity and 
pumps in many of the wells. ; 

But it would not do for the man who was re- 
sponsible for all of this to appear uppity by making 
his place attractive to the passerby. It had to be 
almost a secret, inside thing. The white people in 
the county seat liked him. They spoke well of 
him. But he never wore a good suit to town, ex- 
cept on Sundays, and he did not let it be known 
that the rooms of his house were paneled, or that 
there was a piano in the living room and framed 
prints on the wall. There would have been some, 
as he said, who wouldn't have liked it. It was one 
of those things which he and I understood — a 

dark, mysterious, hateful thing, never written out 

or said, but a part of what was meant, in rural 
sections, by that well-rounded phrase, “Southern 
customs," or “ways.” 

We talked, sitting there, drinking the iced tea 
and eating oatmeal cookies, of how cotton was not 
what it used to be, of what a blessing a tractor was, 
but of how something vital was lost when the mules 
went. He was a man with a cause, and he talked 
powerfully of the need to keep the family-type 
farms. I listened, nodding affirmatively. But I 
could not shake off the feeling of shame and re- 
sponsibility for a situation in which a man and his 
family — in the United States — could not fix the 
outside of their home as they wanted it, could not 
live as simply and freely as any other persons. -It 
was wrong, terribly wrong. The injustice of it 
was unspoken, but it was heavy in the room, and 
though neither of us spoke of it, there was com- 
munication between us. They knew that I knew. 

He took me into town to the hot sultry little 
hotel where the small coffee shop was air-condi- 
tioned but the rooms were not. A fan buzzed from 
a table in my room. Sleep was slow in coming. 
Memory went over and over again the agent’s 
halting sentences in the car and the wave of com- 
prehension that came over me as we stepped into 
the room. I long had known that we did not have 
a free and ordered society in America. It was ob- 
vious in the cities, where we discussed the South- 
erner’s substitution of humanitarian philanthropy 
and paternalism for. the deeper values of human 
life and an ordered society. 

In the Southern cities there was no first-class 
restaurant to which the Negro doctor of philos- 
ophy could take his wife and family if they wanted 
to eat out. If he wanted to take his family to a 
movie, it was necessary to go to a side entrance and 
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climb up a flight or so of stairs to a gallery. If he 
rode the city buses, he and his children went to 
the rear. In most towns, if he took a taxi, it had 
to be one for Negroes only. The schools were not 
equal. All this, too, was wrong. When I was with 
Negro faculty members at universities or profes- 
sional or business men in the cities, we discussed it 
intellectually, with sociological terms and with 
understanding of why this was so and why it 
would have to end. But somehow it had never hit 
me like a blow until that hot afternoon in a rural 
county when the county agent had brought me to 
his home. 

I think it was because when we talked in study 
groups or at teas or dinners at the universities or 
at some homes, we never felt alone. In the hot 
hotel room that night I could picture the agent 
and his wife sitting at home talking about the day, 
their son in the army of his country, and the visits 
we had made to the farms. They were alone. 
There were no neighbors. They were vulnerable 
— there in the secret tastefulness of their own 
house. For them, more than anyone in the town, 
the routine of their lives depended on maintaining 
a careful balance of things never said, but known. 

Hitler’s voice could be heard in those days .on 
American short-wave radios. The South was in- 
terventionist-minded. There was talk everywhere 
of freedom and the dignity of man. When I had 
breakfast the next morning with the white county 
agent with whom I was to be that day, he talked 
mostly of letters from the Department of Agricul- 
ture asking that farmers be encouraged to produce 
more food. He was planning a big meeting at the 
schoolhouse. 

“Will the Negro farmers be there?" 

“Oh, no," he said, “‘they’ll get the word from 
their agent — the one you were with yesterday." 

There was no guile in him. The talk of Ameri- 
can democracy and the dignity of man did not 
have a crack in it insofar as he was concerned. 
And he was not a bad man. 

The war came on with a rush, and many times 
in those yeárs I thought back to that late after- 
noon when we returned, sweaty and tired, to the 
Negro agent's house on a farm-to-market road 
out from the county seat of a town which had 
known the glories of the days when cotton was 
king and the South had a monopoly — **Ours and 
our sons’ forever." 


SOUTHERNERS OVERSEAS 


In England in the summer of 1943 I saw young - 
Southerners in the compelling classrooms of the 
war. Those I saw were for the most part aviators, 
fighter pilots, and bomber crews at the bases scat- 
tered over the British Isles. Public information. 
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officers always brought forth, as a sort of captive 
. audience, the men from a visiting correspondent’s 
home state. I met many Georgians, and through 
them other Southerners. 

We talked of the South, of course, of how we 

loved it, and of how it must learn to be a part of 
the nation and not withdrawn. We laughed at the 
folkway posturing of our politicians and wondered 
why we all had. a not quite understood affection 
for the most gifted and worst of them. Service in 
the Second World War opened the eyes and minds 
of thousands of Southerners. But, truth to tell, 
we were all so lifted up by the daily challenge of 
war that we talked mostly of it. It was to be some- 
what different two years later. 
'-On January 10, 1945, Wilbur Forrest, the asso- 
ciate editor of the New York Herald Tribune, Carl 
Ackerman, then dean of Columbia University's 
School of Journalism, and I were sent out from 
New York on a journey which was to take us 
around the world. We represented the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in a sort of Johnny 
Appleseed mission of trying to organize and in- 
terest journalists in being prepared to demand 
and participate in a freer flow of news and an ex- 
change of news ideas and problems once the war 
ended and the world was put together again. 
We traveled in planes of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, without priority. (It was offered, but we 
refused.) The way led us to London, where the 
V-2 bombs were coming; to Paris, newly liber- 
ated; Rome, with fighting in the north; Athens, 
with the Communist-directed ELAS troops a few 
miles away; to Cairo; to Ankara and Istanbul; to 
Moscow, where there were rockets and gun salutes 
each night to the victorious push against the 
Germans; to Karachi and New Delhi; to Chiang's 
wartime capital of Chungking; and to Australia, 
'via Ceylon; and then on to San Francisco, where, 
in the hopeful sun of a beautiful April, the dele- 
gates were gathering to write a charter for the 
United Nations. 


la journey was a magnificent panorama. We 
talked with generals and heads of governments, 
with soldiers of all nations, with newspapermen 
and government press officers, with princes and 
queens in exile. We saw American soldiers under 
many conditions. It was a thought-provoking 
trip.. There were prophetic stirrings. None who 
saw the world in the last months of that earth- 
girdling war could fail to sense that the forces 
unloosed by it would not die out with the fighting. 
There would be a new environment requiring new 
responses. Yet it was not a journey without humor. 
Forrest and Ackerman, not quite comprehending 
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THE SOUTH HAS MANY FACES 


that in the more provincial journalism of the 
South a byline that had been appearing in the 
Atlanta Constitution for sixteen years would have 
become known to a great many Georgians and 
Southerners, early began to note how many of 
them sought me out for news of home. The Stars 
and Stripes, in whatever theater we were, gave no- 
tice of our presence. And, truthfully, there was a 
run of Georgians. On the way over we were de- 
layed at Stephenville, Newfoundland, before test- 
ing the Atlantic. The duty officer, a Georgian, 
seeing our names on the manifest, became our 
guide. He took us to one of the Air Force’s 
ubiquitous DeGink hotels and warmed us with 
hospitality and Scotch until departure time. We 
landed at Prestwick, Scotland. As we changed 
money at the army finance office, the corporal 
said he had met me at Rigg Ware’s home in 
Hogansville, Georgia, and we chatted about him, 
a mighty fox hunter. In London and Paris other 
homesick Georgians came around to ask about 
home. Crawford Ware, a nephew of Rigg Ware, 
was one. 

Forrest began to complain that the flood of 
visitors was, of course, rigged. On the way out to 
Versailles to. see General Eisenhower, he said to 
Ackerman, “Well, Carl, at least Ike is a Middle 
West Dutchman with no Georgia connections." 
When we had completed a very helpful briefing 
with the general, I told him I had seen his son 
John about ten days before. He was coming up to 
Atlanta from Fort Benning for weekend liberty 
and was having dates with the attractive daughter 
of one of my neighbors. The general was delighted 
to have news of him, and showed us a cutting 
from a Columbus, Georgia, newspaper in which 
there was a picture of the young ladies who had 
attended a dance there, and asked me to identify 
his son's date. This I did, not failing to pass it on 
to my associates for a look. 

Rome was next, and there an ATC colonel, a 
Medical Corps major (both Georgians), and a 
WAC, a member of the Atlanta Constitution staff, 
then on the Stars and Stripes, came to call. On our 
drive to the Vatican, accompanied by the late 
Myron Taylor, U.S. representative to the Holy 
See, Forrest told the story of the Georgia callers 
and said, Ike let us down. But one thing is sure. 
The Holy Father hasn't got a son who has dates 
with the daughter of one of McGill’s neighbors." 

Pope Pius XII received us at the appointed 
time, and as I was presented, he said, “Mr. 
McGill, we have had a nice letter about you from 
Bishop O'Hara in Atlanta." 

This was so unexpected that it was with the 
greatest of difficulty that Forrest and I kept 
straight faces. The audience was a most pleasant 
one. For a half hour the Holy Father asked ques- 
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tions and answered ours. Before we left, he blessed 
us each and prayed for a safe journey. (No three 
Protestants ever felt more reassured by a prayer 
than by this one, and the rest of our journey, 
especially one night out of Abadan when the con- 
trols on our DC-4 stuck, we leaned on it mightily.) 

Georgia's triumph was complete when, on 
quitting Pope Pius chambers, we were met by 
two young priests from Atlanta, then studying in 
the North American College, who asked us out 
to dinner. 

In talks with Georgians and Southerners from 
neighboring states, one of the most common state- 
ments was, ‘The world won't ever be the same 
again, will it?? Those whom I met in Teheran, 
in China, and India were, like all other men who 
served there, shocked by the poverty and misery 
of the people. Scraps of conversations and con- 
clusions have stayed in my mind. The meetings 
were brief— an hour or so — and most of the 
talk was of home and the progress of war. 

But the better-educated Southerners, white and 
Negro, knew that never again would there be a 
slipping back into the old restraints and an accept- 
ance of the cynical fiction of the “‘separate but 
equal" status. They had been shaken out of any 
isolationist ideas they may have had. And if some 


of them would return to and re-embrace parochial- 


ism and the old ways, they would never again feel 
comfortable in them. 


d Os the war was ended, it seemed to me the 


South began to stir. It was only nine years before 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision on school deseg- 
regation was to be handed down. 

Nor were those years empty of action. The late 
forties produced President Truman's civil rights 
committee. In 1947 it flatly recommended “the 
elimination of segregation, based on race, color, 
creed, or national origin, from American life.” 

The Congress evaded action on recommended 
legislation. But in the humid summer of 1948, 
in the oppressive non-air-conditioned climate of 


Philadelphia's convention hall, Minnesota's young. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey smashed through the 
hypocrisy of double-talk with a demand for an 
honest civil rights plank in the Democratic Party 
platform. It was like flashes of lightning in one 
of those sudden heat storms. The committee 
compromise plank was cast aside. The substitute 
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called for an end to discriminatory segregation 
practices. I will always remember Senator Hum- 
phrey, how he looked and sounded, and the roar 
of the crowd. Most of Alabama's delegation quit 
the floor, followed by the more angry delegates of 
other Deep South states. They soon formed the 
Dixiecrat Party. It was, at heart, the most in- 
famously hypocritical and intellectually dishonest 
political organization .ever created. While it 
sought to conceal its real motives with the cynical 
old shibboleth of states! rights, its real principles 
were those later espoused and practiced by the 
worst of the White Citizens Councils. Indeed, 
many of the Dixiecrat leaders became the chief 
organizers and supporters of these Councils. _ 

In 1953 school segregation was ended in all 
schools operated by the Defense Department, 


_many of them in the several Southern states. 


The courts also were interpreting the “separate 
but equal" phrase in the 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson 
case. The rights created by the Fourteenth 
Amendment required equalization, and there had 
been none. In 1952 five cases were brought before 
the Supreme Court challenging the Plessy doctrine.’ 

It was obvious, too, that the old tradition of 
noblesse oblige was fading fast. There had never 
been much of nobility in it. It was paternalistic, 
and, with some few exceptions, the Negro was 
quite right to reject it because of its connotations 
of inferiority. (During the sit-in demonstrations 
one merchant who had provided a basement lunch 
counter for Negroes said, with honest indignation, 
“I don’t see how they could do this to us after all 
we've done for them.’’) 

That the school decision of May, 1954, came as 
a surprise to many Southerners, evoking furious 
protests and shameful slanders on a unanimous 
court, indicated how deeply convinced many per- 
sons were that the Negro was not a citizen, and 
even if he were, he shouldn't be. Since 1945 there 
had been yearly reminders that the United States 
could no longer ignore its own principles, its four- 


'teenth constitutional amendment, and the de- 
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mands of civilization and morality. 

The decision was, all in one, fulcrum and lever. 
Customs, traditions, and political structures began 
to find themselves moved out of the way. 

In all America no one was so lucky as the South- 
erner who was a part of this social revolution, of 
this determination to reaffirm the principles of 
what we have called the American dream. My 
county agent was a symbol of this dream. 
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Throughout its history, the Red Cross has been 








"^. ..àn opportunity, and an obligation” 


"This year, 1963, the Red Cross movement 
celebrates its one hundredth anntversary— 


a full century of service to peoples of the world. 


an important symbol of hope and help to those in need. 
Wherever war, disease and disaster have struck, 

the Red Cross has been on hand to ease the burden 

of human suffering. Its staff and volunteers 

have built a tradition of mercy, of comfort 

and of kindness. 

Today, as the Red Cross embarks upon its second century 
of service, each of us has an opportunity 

and an obligation, to become a part of this 
humanitarian tradition. For only through our help | 
is this important work made possible. * 
The Red Cross needs the support of every American 
to continue its mission of mercy. 


Let us all give that support. 


M. — 


ALWAYS THERE ...WITH YOUR HELP ne 
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By JAMES EGAN . 


Many Americans.who venture for 


regions of France start out with two 


. beliefs: that they will never find: bad. 
<, food and they will never find good . 
Both beliefs -are uns. 


plumbing. 
The leaden omelet is 
rare, yet it can lie in wait for the 
unwary; and today even some fif- 


. teenth-century inns have installed 


" chromium-and-glass showers. 


The 
trick is to enjoy a consistently high 


-level of both cuisine and confort in the 


French countryside. With a modi- 
cum of planning it can be done, as 


.my wife and I discovered on a recent 
2500-mile motor trip through the 


provinces. 

Our first'rule for finding the best 
place to stop for lunch, stay over- 
night, or linger a week or more in 
unknown French territory was ele- 
méntary: we set our course by the 
stars — the eternal Guide Michelin 
stars, that is. The Michelin ratings 
of one, two, and three.stars apply 
only to the cuisine, to be sure. But 
in the countryside and small towns, 
hotels and restaurants are almost al- 
ways combined. We found that an 
innkeeper dedicated to a fine table 
is usually devoted to other ameni- 
ties, too, from beautifully waxed 


floors to fine linen hemstitched by 
hand. Hence, the Michelin star 


:served .as a-reliable guide to a good 


bed after a good dinner. 
In regions where there are no 


. Michelin stars, we used other aids to 


navigation: the list of the Relais de 
Campagne hotel chain, for example, 
comprises some fifty country, hotels 


banded together to maintain high: 


standards of hospitality; from our 
sampling, they offer picturesque set- 
tings, comfort, and good food. The 


French Government Tourist Office , 


also supplies a map of the provinces 
with a half dozen or so recommended 
hotels and restaurants in each re- 
gion; the choices are, in our experi- 
ence, dependable. 

Heading southwest from Paris 
through the cháteau country of the 
Loire (still American tourist terri- 
tory), we came upon our first star 
finding: Le Choiseul, an inn at Am- 


boise. It is only 130 miles from the 
..capital, -a-Michelin one-star listing 


for cuisine, and an excellent center 
for visiting the cháteaus scattered 
up and down the river. The inn 
faces the banks of the Loire just out- 
side the village. It was a private 
house built originally by the monks 
of Minimes in the fifteenth century, 
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and rebuilt in the eighteenth century 
after its destruction in the French 
Revolution. Its gardens and ter-: 
races were thoughtfully laid out by 
the monks on the hillside behind the 
house, perhaps with some prescience ` 
of today's motor traffic along the 
river road. The present owner, dap- 
per M. Gibaudan, has furnished the 
place ‘“‘presque comme un musée," as he 
said, buying up his Renaissance and 
Louis XIV and XV furniture during 
the forties before inflation set in. 
The salon is bursting with Sévres, 
petit-point chairs, and ormolu ta- 
bles; our bedroom, with inlaid rose- 
wood escritoire, carved maritel, gilt 
clock and ‘candlesticks, was accu- 
rately labeled the Louis XIV Room; 
the monarch, however,. would not 
have recognized the mid-twentieth- 
century bath. 

In the early evening, white doves 
strut in the garden while you havea 
Picon Citron, and the scent of roses 
and fir trees fills the air. Dinner is 
served in an elegant white dining 
room with crystal chandeliers; the 
entire front wall of sliding glass 
panels faces the sunset across the 
Loire. A menu typical of M. Gibau- 
artichokes with sauce 
Mornay; les boudins blancs sur canapé, 
chopped pork in a paper-thin skin; 


‘escalope tourangelle, veal with mush- 


rooms and truffle sauce; haricots verts 
and tiny potato puffs served from a 
platter bordered with a sculpture of 
mashed potatoes (overdoing it a bit, 
I thought); a phalanx of cheeses; 
and for dessert a soufflé meringué with 
fruits in flaming Grand Marnier. 
We always found the vin du pays a 
sound and inexpensive choice: here 
it was a 1958 Vouvray, light and 
faintly fruity. After dinner, you can 
climb up to the romantic Cháteau 
of Amboise, which comes to life each 
night with a Son et Lumiére spectacle 
that re-creates the cháteau's cen- 
turies of royal pageantry. 

Breakfast at Le Choiseul, borne in 
by a round-cheeked maid, is an 
enormous pot of very hot coffee with 
flaky croissants, plum conserve, and - 
swirled butter balls, all served on 
white-and-gold Limoges. A double 
room with bath plus breakfast and 
dinner at this small paradise by. the 
river comes to $11.50 a person, ser- 
vice and taxes included. M. Gibau- 
dan knows his business, and his 


business is making guests happy. T". 


can think of no more felicitous intro- 
duction to the provinces of France. 
Plunging south some 200 miles 





SIXTEEN INTOLERANT MEN 


Sixteen drivers test all the Lincoln Continentals made. These 
men know this car as no one else can...and they tolerate nothing 
short of the highest standards. For instance, as each Lincoln 
Continental is completed, one of these experts drives it out- 
side and stops the engine. Then he turns on the ignition again. 
It must start in three seconds or less. 

That is test number one, the first step in the final detailed 
inspection every Continental receives, culminating in an exact- 
ing road test under typical driving conditions. And the only 
passing mark is one hundred percent. That is true of all the 
other tests every Continental must pass during and after manu- 
facture—more than 2,000 of them. Each Continental is more than 


a luxury automobile. It is an engineering triumph. 


True, we could compromise the standards to which it is con- 
structed and build lower priced models as others do. But they 
would not be Continentals. For there is only one car that is de- 
signed to meet the world’s highest standards and includes so 
many luxuries and performance features as standard equipment. 
That car is the Lincoln Continental. It is available in just two 
models: the classic four door sedan, and the only four door 
convertible made in America. 

Intolerant rejection of anything less than the finest, insistence 


on excellence, make Continental the finest car in the world. 


FN LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


UJ Product of © Ford) Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 
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E GRAND ADVENTURE WAS NEVER SO EASY 


And TWA has your best introduction: “Adventures in Europe 1963” 


urope! Just thinking about it is exciting. Being there is 
ure magic. But there are passports to get, hotel reservations 
» make. And what about currency, tips, local customs, 
xes? Thats where TWA’s "Adventures in Europe 1963" 
omes in. It answers every question from bon voyage to 
elcome home . . . gives you the last word on sightseeing, 
WA tours, and hundreds more travel facts. An hour with 
iese 16 pages is like a get-acquainted trip abroad. 


So why not stop dreaming and stait planning? And before 
you go, youll want to know this: TWA flies direct from 
New York — with no change of plane or terminals — to ten 
of your favorite cities in Europe. You'll go on big U.S. jets, 
maintained and flown by seasoned U.S. crews. And all TWA 
people overseas — over 1,000 strong— speak your language, 
so you're never a stranger. Note: if “Adventures in Europe" 
has been removed, mail coupon for another copy. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Dept. ATS-63 
P. O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for Travel Guides 
indicated | | 50e each. | | $1.00 for 3 | | $2.50 all 8 
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50* each / $1.00 for 3 / $2.50 for all 8. 


All the fascinating specifics on eight different 
European countries, compiled by TWA travel 
experts, Shopping. entertainment, hotels, 
sightseeing ... it's all here. including names, 


[ | Send free reprint of “TWA Adventures in Europe 1963.” 
Name 
\ddress 
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ever serve the coffee...without the Cream 
[ Harvey’s Bristol Cream, that is | 
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An after-dinner drink should be sweet . . . but it shouldn't get sticky many people enjoy it before the meal as well. For the perfect after- 
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about it. Harvey's Bristol Cream doesn't. The sweetness of thisrare dinner drink, never serve the coffee without Harvey's Bristo! 
imported sherry is subtle, its lightness refreshing. Small wonder so Cream? Chill before serving. John Harvey and Sons,Ltd 
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from the gentle landscapes of the 
Loire, we reached the rugged gorges 
and valleys of Périgord and Quercy, 
two closely linked inland provinces 
in the southwest of France. Here 
three rivers, the Vézére, the Dor- 
dogne, and the Lot, cut deep be- 
tween beetling limestone cliffs, and 
the valley floors widen now and then 
into lush farm and pasture land. 
This is the prehistoric cave country, 
notable for the Lascaux Caves, with 
their 40,000-year-old wall paintings 
of plunging horses and bulls in 
chrome yellow, blood red, and 
black. It is chateau country, too: 
feudal castles crown almost every 
cliff, but they do not draw the bus- 
loads of day-trippers who overrun 
the chateaus of the Loire. 

There is a galaxy of star places to 
eat or stay here, most of them modest 
village inns. Not far from the Las- 
caux Caves is the one-star Hôtel 
Cro-Magnon in the valley of the 
Vézére at Les Eyzies-de-Tayac. The 
inn backs up so closely to a lime- 
stone cliff that bulges of rock come 
through the rear walls into the up- 
stairs corridors, supplying a pre- 
historic, if startling, decorative note. 
The rooms are spare, spotless, and 
reasonably comfortable. Here in 
Périgord, one of the great gastro- 
nomic regions of France, the cuisine 
is based on the goose and the truffle. 
Confit of goose preserved in its own 
fat, foie gras, and black truffles 
abound. One of the Cro-Magnon’s 
specialties is riz de veau Périgueux, 
with a sauce of Madeira and truf- 
fles. A full-bodied red wine of the 
district, Pécharmant, goes well with 
it. M. and Mme. Leyssalles are the 
cheerful young proprietors. One 
evening, after I had complimented 
M. Leyssalles on a glorious dessert of 
custard filled with tiny strawberries, 
he told me in a carefully controlled 
voice that someone had had the 
temerity to introduce in France 
prepared custard desserts made from 
a dry powder to which one adds 
water. ‘‘It has not been a success," 
he added. The rate at the Cro- 
Magnon for a double room with 
bath plus three meals is $7.50 a 
person, service and taxes included. 

About twenty miles south, in the 
peaceful valley of the Dordogne, the 
Hótel Bonnet at Beynac is a be- 
guiling spot for a rest. Mme. Bon- 
net, a formidable figure in black, 
and her smiling daughter run a 
quiet country inn on the riverbank. 
One can bathe, boat, fish, or simply 


watch vacationing French families 
exert themselves. The ancient vil- 
lage of Beynac nestles against a 
500-foot cliff surmounted by a cha- 
teau from which there is a breath- 
taking view of the winding river and 
no less than four other castles on dis- 
tant hills. History buffs can fight 
the Hundred Years’ War again up 
and down the battlements or visit 
the cobbled streets and crooked 
houses of nearby Sarlat, one of the 
best-preserved medieval towns in 
France. 

The Bonnet, like all well-managed 
French inns, sparkles with cleanli- 
ness; it was here that my wife learned 
the secret of gleaming provincial 
floors, when early one morning she 
caught a maid performing a little 
ballet in the lower hall with a floor 
polisher tied to one foot. Michelin 





has awarded Mme. Bonnet’s table 
a well-deserved star; her galantine of 
turkey with truffles is a poem; her 
caneton aux olives a joy; and her 
Camembert always of the right con- 
sistency. ‘There is a dining terrace 
overlooking the river, and some 
rooms have a bath and river view. 
The price for a double room with 
bath plus three meals is $6.50 a day 
per person, plus 12 percent service. 

One aid to successful motoring in 
France, we found, is writing or 
telephoning ahead for reservations, 
especially at the star places. The 
accommodations are limited and 
often booked up even out of season. 
(If you must tour France in August, 
when fifty million Frenchmen take 
to the road in everything from baby 
Citroéns made of corrugated tin 
roofing to trailers housing entire 
families, it is absolutely necessary to 
reserve ahead, even for a first-class 
luncheon.) Only once did we have 
a mix-up on an advance reservation; 
then we were put up in what the 
proprietress described as the agree- 
able chamber of the round tower of 


the small chateau of her sister — 
a pleasant place indeed. Inciden- 
tally, all French hotelkeepers expect 
to make your telephone calls for you 
so you will not have to cope with the 

local dialect, which seldom resem- 
bles school-book French. 

A telephone call a day ahead got 
us into an amusing and relatively 
expensive place to stay, still in the 
Dordogne region but hardly pro- 
vincial: Josephine Baker's La Char- 
treuse des Milandes. The St. Louis- 
born dancer and singer, who won. 
France and a fortune after her 1925- 
Paris debut with the Revue Négre, 
now owns the entire village of Les 
Milandes. It is complete with a 
cháteau for herself and her eleven 
adopted children of various races; a 
chichi hotel for guests; a parc d'attrac- 
tions including a theater, a cabaret, 
tennis, miniature golf, and a big 
swimming pool in the shape of a J. 
All this is set, somewhat incongru- 
ously, deep in the heart of rural. 
Dordogne. The decor of the hotel 
is dazzling, running to emerald- 
green felt stools, leopard-skin throws, 
and wall-to-wall carpeting. The 
food is showy, but the star here is 
not the Michelin variety; it is La 
Baker herself, handsome, dynamic, 
and full of laughter at fifty-seven. 
When she is in residence she drops 
into the dining room to greet guests, 
and during summer weekends she 
sings at the cabaret. Mme. Baker 
invited us to watch her rehearse for a 
forthcoming Latin American tour; 
it was a pleasure to hear her belt out 
ballads in four different languages, 
even though beer sells at the cabaret 
price of a dollar a drink. Lunch or 
dinner at La Chartreuse is about $6 
plus 18 percent service, and a glam- 
orous double room with bath costs 
$12.50, service included. ‘“‘It is all 
for the children," she told us, em- 
bracing the whole layout with a 
sweeping gesture. She is enthusi- 
astic, sincere, and I believe her. 

One advantage of having a car in 
the French provinces is the oppor- 
tunity to keep a flexible schedule. 
There are unexpected temptations 
all along the way: the display of 
Lurcat tapestries in the Hôtel de 
Ville of a town on a side road; the 
medieval village with vertical streets 
spotted on a cliff. For this kind of 
spontaneous and often tiring travel, 
a good choice is a medium-size car 
with reclining seats. Ours was a 
rented Peugeot 404 that could 
squeeze into alleys impenetrable to a 
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EXAMPLES OF GREATER PERFORMANCE THAT SHOW 


How General Electric is trying 
to bring you an extra measure of value 
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Washes Y more dishes, 
without hand scraping or 
rinsing. A powerful new 
washing action enables 
today's General Electric 
dishwasher to clean a 
third more dishes than 
the washer of 3 years 
ago. The new washing 
action ''scrapes" and 
cleans the dishes, and a 
Flushaway Drain carries 
away food particles. For 
today's busy home- 
maker, who takes an ac- 
tive interest in more 
things than any other 
woman in history, this 
automatic dishwasher 
is one of her most valued 
electrical servants. 


|, more dishes 
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Delivers 5 times more light over its life- 
time, is 18% more efficient, costs 20% 
less. These are value improvements in 
the mercury vapor lamp that General 
Electric has achieved over the past 10 
years. They mean sizable economies in 
the lighting of streets, highways, recre- 
ation areas, industrial plants, shopping 
centers. Looking to the future, we are 
working on experimental lamps that 
give about twice as much light per watt 
as the most efficient lamp yet perfected 
in almost a century of lighting research. 


Produces 13 times more thrust and of- 
fers far greater endurance. Today’s 
General Electric J79 jet engine — that 
powers the world's fastest, highest-fly- 
ing military aircraft—has 13 times 
greater thrust than the first American 
jet, developed by General Electric in 
1942. The first jet needed overhauling 
every 100 flight hours, or about 40,000 
flight miles. In contrast, the J79 can run 
400 hours, at much higher speed, and 
cover several hundred thousand miles 
between major overhauls. These and 
many other value improvements in 
General Electric jet engines add to the 
nation's security and provide more de- 
fense for the money. 


These examples could be multiplied 
many times, but the point would be 
the same: the men and women of 
General Electric are working con- 
stantly on ways to bring homes, com- 
munities, industry, and the nation an 
extrg measure of value. Progress in 
value is a total company dedication. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL QA ELECTRIC 





OPENING IN JUNE 


antuckets 


newest, 
most distinctive inn 





at sea, a bright new, brand new place to 

stay invites you to enjoy all its modern 

comforts, combined with the content- 
- ment of Summer on peaceful Nantucket. 

* Located right on the water's edge 

* Beautiful harbor view from all rooms 

and most cottages 
* Heated swimming pool 
* Delightful restaurant, cocktail lounge 


.— For color brochure and information, 
. please write the manager. 


.THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 
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the secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit, 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
* 30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Z 


Here on “the far away island”, 28 miles 





Detroit monster yet carry us over 
long stretches in comfort. And when 
we were sleepy after a stellar lunch- 
eon with wine — always with wine 
— we simply stopped, put down the 
seat backs, and napped for an hour 
on the side of a tree-lined road. 

In the Quercy region we came 
upon a target of opportunity well 
off the main highway, the town of 
Roc-Amadour. It clings precari- 
ously to the wall of a gorge, its pro- 
file of old stones rosy in the morning 
light. The town is filled with tour- 
ists and souvenir shops, a tribute to 
its extraordinary site and to a shrine 
of the Virgin that has been a place of 
pilgrimage since the Middle Ages. 
Penitents still climb on their knees 
more than two hundred steps up the 
face of the cliff to the shrine; there 
is an elevator for the frail. At the 
top is the Restaurant Ste-Marie, 
and from its terrace there is a spec- 
tacular view of the town’s red-tiled 
roofs and the gorge. This modest 
one-star restaurant offers a complete 
luncheon, lavish with local pâté de 
foie gras, for only $1.70, service and 
taxes included. 

For a touch of seignorial splendor 
before leaving Quercy, stop over at 
the Chateau de Mercuès, high above 
the River Lot, three miles outside 
Cahors. This is an authentic chateau 
of the twelfth century with eigh- 
teenth-century additions, the former 
palace of the bishops of Cahors. 
Now one of the Relais de Campagne 
hotel chain, it is a stately place to 
relax, with a formal park, gardens, 
and a long balustraded terrace 
shaded by cedars and live oaks. An 
apartment here for two, if you want 
the full treatment, consists of a vast 
circular tower bedroom, a salon with 
battered but magnificent Empire 
furnishings, and a bath almost the 
size of a baronial hall. This suite 
costs $10.50 a person with three 
meals, including service and taxes. 
The food is excellent, though un- 
starred; there is a lighter-than-air 
mousse de foie gras, for example, 
fluffed up with whipped cream and 


cognac. Mme. Labusquiére, the 
proprietress, is an accomplished 
hostess. 


In Gascony, deep in the southwest 
corner of France, we discovered a 
coastal resort region popular with 
French families, but virtually un- 
known to Americans. It is the 
Landes, a flat sandy country of 
pines (the largest forest in Europe) 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean from 


40 miles below Bordeaux to 18 miles 
above Biarritz. The climate is mild 
— mimosa blooms in February — 
and the bracing smell of pine and 
sage is everywhere. The Landes 
peasant’s beret, perhaps because it is 
impregnated with salt air, often 
takes on a horizontal stiffness in- 
stead of a rakish droop. Almost 
150 miles of fine sand beach, the 
Côte d'Argent, starts at Arcachon 
and runs south to Hossegor; long 
stretches are completely deserted, 
and the few scattered beach re- 
sorts between are as restful in May, 
June, or September as Cape Cod out 
of season. 

Hossegor is a pleasant family re- 
sort of villas in the pines, with a wide 
ocean beach, a marine lake for sail- 
ing, a casino, and a golf course. Here 
we found a hotel with a table un- 
starred by Michelin, yet good 
enough to lure the owner of New 
York’s Pavillon Restaurant, Henri 
Soulé, as a guest. It is the Mercédès, 
a bright blue-and-white stucco struc- 
ture with a balcony for each room, 
facing the marine lake. At the 
neighboring casino you can watch 
professional pelote, or play boule and 
baccara with a five-franc limit. The 
Mercédés cuisine, under M. Tar- 
rissan’s direction, features Landes 
dishes: fotage garbure, a sturdy cab- 
bage and bacon soup; duck liver 
with grapes; fresh fish simply pre- 
pared; and those tiny Arcachon 
oysters that are among the sweetest 
in the world. A favorite regional 
wine has the odd name of Pelure 
d'Oignon, or ‘‘onion skin." ‘The rate 
at the Mercédés in the high season 
(July and August) for a double room 
with bath plus three meals is $11 a 
person; out of season, $9.50. Service 
and taxes are included. 

From Biarritz south we saw an- 
other country altogether: the rocky 
Cóte Basque with its row of resorts 
populated by international travelers. 
This coast is studded with luxury 
hotels, and not a Michelin star 
among them. At St-Jean-de-Luz, 
however, we found the Petit Grill 
Basque, a tiny one-star restaurant in 
the old quarter of the town. It is an 
interesting place to lunch if you can 
be squeezed in. When the restau- 
rant is full, the proprietress shuts the 
door and takes off the handle. The 
specialties are properly Basque: bau- 
droie luzienne, fish in a spicy tomato 
sauce; and /toro a chowder made 
with chunks of fish, little mussels, 
and a high-powered charge of red 


pepper. 
Basque wine that goes with it. 
Lunch costs $1.50 to $2.95, includ- 
ing service and taxes. 

Eastward, the French Pyrenees 
thrust up their sawtooth peaks from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
Athletic cattle cling like goats to the 
high pastures, and gray stone vil- 
lages huddle in the valleys. At Foix, 
a pretty littl town topped by a 
ruined castle and surrounded by 
mountains, we stopped at another 
one-star place, the Hostellerie de la 
Barracane. The inn is somewhat 
self-consciously quaint, done in Py- 
renees country-style with dark- 
beamed walls, boars’ heads, chamois 
hooves, and flintlock muskets. But 
the bedrooms are cheerfully deco- 
rated, even luxuriously for a country 
inn, offering such unexpected Hil- 
tonisms as a sewing kit in each ward- 
robe and  *'sanitized" cabinets de 
toilette. ‘The menu makes a great fuss 
about describing each dish, and some 
of them are impressive: fáté d'isard, 
reputedly made of the rare Pyrenees 
chamois; délices crepes 
filled with chicken, mushrooms, and 
truffles in white wine; poussin rôti en 
cocotte; and so on through a gaudy 
array. A popular wine from just 
north of the Pyrenees is Corbiéres, 
full-flavored and rich in alcohol. 
Dinner at La Barracane costs $3.65 
to $6.50; a double room with bath 
$9, service and taxes included. 

At the eastern end of the Pyrenees 
we rolled onto the plains of Roussil- 
lon, covered with mile after mile of 
vineyards ripening under the Medi- 
terranean sun. Just below Perpi- 
enan is the Cóte Vermeille, another 
section of the French coast little 
visited by Americans. Here the last 
Pyrenean foothills drop sharply to 
the Mediterranean shore; this is 
French Catalonia, running south 
from the little town of Argelés-Plage 
to Cerbére on the Spanish border. 
A handful of Catalan fishing ports, 
each with its curved pebble beach 
and row of colorful boats, sun them- 
selves on the rockbound coast. The 
most picturesque is Collioure, a 
haunt of artists since Derain, Braque, 
and Matisse worked here in the 
early years of the century. Now 
lady artists set up their easels to 
sketch the imperturbable Catalan 
fishermen. The Hostellerie des 
Templiers in the Old Port is a lively 
place to stay; its café is always buzz- 
ing with talk, and every inch of its 
walls is plastered with paintings 
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JACK DANIELS LIMESTONE SPRING 


is one of our most valued possessions for 
making lennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


Mr. Jack built our distillery in the Hollow 


because here’s where he found our spring. It CHARCOAL 
runs at 56° year-round, and it’s completely MELLOWED 
iron-free. (Iron is murderous to whiskey; a ^ 
nail dropped in a barrel will ruin every 

i i DROP 
drop.) Our spring and Charcoal Mellowing d 
process account largely for the rare sippin’ 

BY DROP 


smoothness of Jack Daniel’s. After a sip, 
we believe, you'll see why we regard 


both so highly. 
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©1962, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc, 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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An Editor's Advice 
on Writing 

By Edward Weeks 


RB 
E 


WEEKS 
An Editors Advice on Writing "iis inmiding. boak 
by the editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly deals 
with many forms of writing — short stor- 
ies, novels, poetry, non-fiction, book reviews, 
etc. It will help you discover what you are best 
equipped to write and where it is most likely 
to be published. "This should be almost as 
welcome to the beginning writer as a check 
from a publisher." — The Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville. $3.95 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 

Edited by A. S. Burack 

New edition. The best one-volume guide to 
writing for publication. Leading authors, edi- 
tors, and literary agents give professional ad- 
vice on all writing fields. Includes 92 articles 
of instruction and lists over 2,000 markets for 
manuscript sales, giving addresses, editorial 
requirements, rates of pay, etc. Tells what to 
write, how to write, where to sell. $6.95 


MODERN FICTION TECHNIQUES 

By F. A. Rockwell 

A practical how-to guide showing techniques 
of fiction writing for today’s markets. It will 
help you make your stories professional by 
clarifying the necessary techniques. Also gives 
some extra-special tips and tricks. $5.00 


WRITING AND SELLING 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

By Omer Henry 

How to write and sell non-fiction to mass- 
circulation magazines, trade journals, house 
organs, etc. This valuable book also describes 
the source of ideas, research, query letters, 


and feature articles most wanted by editors. 
$5.00 


WRITING SHORT STORIES FOR 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


By Marian Gavin 

Tells how to turn the a/most-publisbable into 
the salable. To trigger the imagination, Miss 
Gavin offers "102 Self-Starters" — story ideas 
to help create original plots. $3.95 





other popular titles— 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


By Edward S. Fox $3.95 
WRITING POETRY $5.00 
By John Holmes 

WRITING LIGHT VERSE $2.95 
By Richard Armour 

HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL $4.00 


By Manuel Komroff 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
By Maren Elwood $4.50 


TELEVISION WRITING AND SELLING 
By Edward Barry Roberts $6.50 


HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY $3.95 
By Walter Kerr 


THE WORLD OF FICTION 
By Bernard De Voto 


WRITERS' AND ARTISTS' YEARBOOK 
Annual directory and guide to British $4.50 
publishing markets. (1963 edition) 


At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


The Writer, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


$4.00 


acquired — some in trade — by the 
amiable proprietor, M. René Pous. 
His cuisine is pure Catalan, lacking 
a Michelin star, but good and sub- 
stantial. There is always a hot whiff 
of garlic rising from the kitchen as 
you mount the stairs. Typical dishes 
are bouillinade, a local version of 
bouillabaisse made with Banyuls wine; 
and riz catalan, a rice dish like paella, 
with chicken, crayfish, mussels, octo- 
pus, veal, and slices of red pepper. 
A room with bath plus three meals 
at the Templiers, with a little bal- 
cony overlooking the busy port, 
costs $6.60 a person, including ser- 
vice and taxes. A week here is good 
for the soul. 

From the simplicity of the Catalan 
coast to the sophistication of Pro- 
vence is a mere 160 miles, but it can 
be a long jump into luxury living. 
Here, two of Michelin’s three-star 
selections are only 30 miles apart: 
the fabulous Oustau de Baumaniére 
at Les Baux (19 miles from Arles) 
and the only slightly less fabulous 
Petite Auberge at Noves (9 miles 
from Avignon). Both are owned by 
former insurance executives; after 
all, it requires actuarial precision to 
run a great gastronomic operation. 

M. Raymond Thuillier of La 
Baumaniére has converted a seven- 
teenth-century stone farmhouse into 
one of the most famous small hos- 
telries in France. Its terrace and 
swimming pool look out upon the 
medieval ghost city of Les Baux, 
rising tier on tier atop a sheer es- 
carpment, with the luminous land- 
scape of Provence below. Its twenty 
bedrooms are furnished in Provengal 
antiques; each bedroom has a bath 
(our tiled shower was shaped like the 
seashell of Botticelli’s Venus). The 
table is La Baumaniére’s glory, how- 
ever. In the vaulted stone dining 
room you may sit down to a mousse 
of thrushes to begin; then neatly 
rolled-up filets de soles in vermouth, 
with mussels and airy dumplings; 
quail with grapes en crotite, in a 
sauce of Anjou wine and ginger; 
artichoke hearts stuffed with mush- 
rooms; and, let us say, a chocolate 
patisserie maison smothered in bitter 
chocolate sauce. M. Thuillier wears 
a chef’s apron and jacket during 
working hours; possibly he is still in 
rebellion against the French insur- 
ance man’s double-breasted gray 
suit. He showed us through his 
cellar of 36,000 bottles, catalogued 
like a library. Reverently he lifted 
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schild 1862. ‘‘There are only three 
left,’ he said. I asked the price. 
“Three hundred francs — new 
francs," he said, slyly. (That is 
$60.75.) Then he recommended an 
honest Gigondas Rosé of the region 
for only $2. At La Baumaniére, the 
cost of a double room with bath plus 
breakfast and dinner is about $20 a 
person, plus 25 percent service and 
taxes. The experience is worth it. 

In contrast to La Baumaniére's 
craggy setting, a gently rolling Van 
Gogh landscape encircles La Petite 
Auberge. The inn, a country estate 
dating back to the fifteenth century, 
is now one of the Relais de Cam- 
pagne. It is surrounded by masses 
of flowers, and elegantly decorated 
by Laure Malclés of Paris. No two 
bedrooms are alike: each door has a 
different toile-pattern chintz panel 
outside, repeated inside on walls and 
draperies. The furniture is well- 
polished antiques; porcelain bibelots 
are scattered prodigally about; and 
each marble-floored bath is of an 
order not common since the Ro- 
mans occupied the country. 

M. Lalleman, the proprietor, is 
something of a martinet; he firmly 
insists on taking your dinner order 
while you drink your aperitif in the 
salon, so each dish can be properly 
cooked. A typical selection from the 
fixed-price menu (three shining stars, 
remember) is moules en écrin, mussel 
fritters in a sauce of white butter 
and shallots; tournedos sauce béarnaise, 
and what a béarnaise; celery braised 
in brown butter as a separate course, 
or else Monsieur raises his eyebrows; 
a cheese tray of twenty-eight varie- 
ties (fifty-eight in winter); and for 
dessert petit Noves, a praline mousse 
with rum-soaked Smyrna raisins. 
The wine of choice: Cháteauneuf-du- 
Pape, the most celebrated of the 
region. A double room with bath 
plus breakfast and dinner at La 
Petite Auberge costs $16 to $18 a 
person, depending on the size of the 
room, and an additional 15 percent 
service and taxes. 

One evening during our stay here, 
after a day of dusty sightseeing under 
the hot Provengal sun, we were 
unusually thirsty. M. Lalleman 
caught us with a carafe of ice water 
on the dinner table. He eyed us 
sternly. 

“I know — it is poison," I said. 

“So much the worse you know it 
— then it is suicide," he said. He 


filled our glasses again with wine, 
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THE PEANUT BUTTER WORLD 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Is there any particular virtue in 
the cultivation of a female voice that 
will shatter a wineglass at twenty 
paces? A woman with such a voice 
appears on a television commercial, 
holding up a can of the Product, and 
the cacophony of her output is so dis- 
tressing as to make her harangue al- 
together unintelligible. After hear- 
ing her many times, one has no idea 
of what the can and its coined trade 
name are all about. She is not merely 
noisy: she is chalk screeching on a 
blackboard; she is the high notes of a 
bad violinist; in fact, she sounds like 
several women, all bickering. 

The commercials have some out- 
of-sorts women who sound much the 
same. One of them, who has neg- 
lected to take the pill that would have 
prevented it, screams at her elderly 
mother in a voice so disagreeable 
that an offstage studio announcer is 
driven to remonstrate with her. 
Take the pill, says he; but the next 
time we see her she’s bringing her 
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just the same voice. Her husband, 
who doesn’t know about the pill 
either, whines to his wife and son — 
a little Jimmy, I believe — because 
the boy has left his bicycle in the 
driveway, but it seems more likely 
that his trouble is not the pill or the 
bicycle but rather the realization of 
the voice he is coming home to. 
Whatever induced people of this sort 
to marry and procreate is mystifying. 

Along with their voices, the com- 
mercial’ women bring to bear the 
exaggerative grimaces and gestures 
on which the vacant mind depends 
instead of ideas. If one is accustomed 
to no ideas at all, even the most 
trifling banality is arresting: no 
Shakespearean actress could turn on 
a more hyperbolic succession of 
emotings — grief, amazement, joy, 
gratitude — than one of these sup- 
posed housewives looses in behalf of 
a container cap or a peanut butter 
sandwich. 


At times the visual overstatement 
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squeaking and squealing are neces- 
sary: a woman takes a ‘“‘deconges- 
tant” pill, and lo! not only does she 
feel fit instantly, but her straggling 
hairdo is elegantly improved; an- 
other woman loses the lines of old 
age on her forehead by simply giving 
herself a shampoo. But it must be 
admitted that the woman with the 
triangles of paper showing the loca- 
tion of her *eight sinus cavities" is 
strictly on the level; she feels punk, 
they tell us, and she certainly looks 
it, even after taking the pill. 

On the whole, this season's com- 
mercials are ever so slightly more 
honest. The actors dressed like doc- 
tors have gone, and the attempt on 
the West Coast to replace them with 
genuine degree-holding quacks was 
short-lived. A stethoscope can no 
longer be shown, even if it is hanging 
on the back of a chair and quite 
untouched by the actor. There is 
still one actor who is fond of watch- 
ing through his microscope how a 
certain toothpaste kills germs, while 
competing brands seem almost to 
nurture them; one senses that his 
hobby is probably on the way out, 
too. 
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Labors of Love 
PA NEMUS 


BY BRIAN FRIEL 


Brian FRIEL i$ an [rish playwright and 
short-story wriler. His latest book, published 
last year, is A SAUCER OF LARKS. 


What I envy most in Marlon 
Brando, who is about the same age 
as myself, is his complete self-mastery 
in the presence of a beautiful woman. 
He just sits there at a table in Jabe’s 
Joint, his legs crossed carelessly, his 
hands folded on his stomach, those 
saintly eyes of his lowered demurely. 
Not a tremor, not a twitch. And 
sooner or later the doxy always sidles 
up to him, sticks her shoulder into 
his back, rattles her castanets above 
her head, and then goes bashing 
about the place in what is ostensibly 
a dance, but what, even the holy 
Brando must know, is a spelling out 
of an invitation. Still he reveals no 
interest. And when the dance is 
over and the woman is panting for 
breath, he gets to his feet, tosses a 
coin to Jabe — who by this time is 
usually panting too — and saunters 
out to take a look around the corral. 
Every time I see a scene like that in 
the films I remember my own court- 
ing days and wonder, had I stood my 
ground like the bold Brando instead 
of prancing about as I did, if I would 
have fared any better. I don’t be- 
lieve I would. Indeed, I imagine 
that, apart from the redhead, none 
of the women I laid siege to was ever 
aware of the desperate purpose be- 
hind my acrobatics. 

I have distinct memories of two 
thoroughly exhausting affairs before 
I was ten: one was with my teacher, 
Miss Blankly, and the other was with 
a young married woman whose hus- 
band was a sergeant in the British 
Army. Happily, both romances co- 
incided with my acquisition of new 
skills, because in County ‘Tyrone, 
where I grew up, it was the man 
who made all the play. 

When I fell for Miss Blankly, I had 
just learned to cycle backward, and 
for at least a fortnight her evenings 
were disturbed by the sight of a dizzy 
lad careering up and down in front 
of her house on a bicycle without 
tubes or tires, and by his throaty 
yodeling, with which he hoped to 
embellish his act. This was a much 
more complicated and much more 
hagardous business than twiddling 


castanets and dancing, because I 
could yodel only when my eyes were 
shut tight, and to cycle backward at 
the same time called for a high de- 
gree of physical and mental concen- 
tration. However I managed it all 
is a mystery to me now. I must have 
been actuated by some sort of 
magnificent passion. Eventually, of 
course, I got a bad fall and was in 
the hospital for five weeks, the slow- 
ness of my recovery being due to my 
run-down condition: nothing is as 
weakening as cycling backward with 
your eyes shut tight. Now the only 
mementos I have of that affair are 
two scars on my left arm and two 
overdeveloped knots of muscle on 
the backs of my thin legs. And Miss 
Blankly? She never even visited me 
all the time I was laid up. 

My *'castanet-dance routine" with 





the married woman who could have 
been my mother took the form of 
handstands. Every time she opened 
her door I was upside-down on the 
step before her. If she went to the 
well for water, I was stationed at the 
flagstones like an inverted genie. If 
she put her washing out on the 
clothesline, I was there first, my nose 
in the earth, my feet in the clouds. 
Had her husband not returned be- 
fore I was a week at this trick I 
might have burst a blood vessel. As 
it was, I suffered from severe head- 


STARLINGS 
BY TED OLSON 


aches, and my eyes were constantly 
watering. I will never know how 
close I was to serious injury when he 
came home on leave, discovered me 
petrified in somersault in his garden, 
got down on his knees, and bawled 
into my blazing, streaming face, 
"Get ome to’ell out o' this" How I 
would have cherished even that rec- 
ognition from his wife. But never 
once in all the time I blocked her 
path did she as much as bid the time 
of day to my shoes. 

A third, and by far the most stren- 
uous, romance occurred when I was 
eleven and fell for a huge, lumpy, 
redheaded girl who was in my own 
class and shared with me the distinc- 
tion of being the best of the *'slow 
group.” The slow group, not having 
the same aptitude for higher things 
as the good group, amused itself by 
doing lines; and by a process of 
elimination Annie and I were left 
for one another. I accepted my fate 
and finally worked up courage to 
approach her. ‘‘Annie,”’ I said, one 
evening after school, “‘will you go 
with me?" (That was the conven- 
tional opening. If the answer was 
yes, the second line, delivered ag- 
gressively, was, ‘“‘Give me a kiss, 
then.” If the answer was no, the 
suitor put out his tongue and said, 
"Go home to your pups” or **The 
only man you'll ever get is a lame 
dwarf, aul’ watery face!’’, depending 
on the depth of his disappointment.) 

"Why should I?" said Annie 
archly. 

This response almost punctured 
me, but I stuck doggedly to my re- 
hearsed part. 

"Annie," | said again, more 
loudly this time, **will you go with 
me?” 

‘‘Paddy-one-tune!” she jeered. 

A lesser man might have pan- 
icked. My assurance was under- 
mined, but I was determined to see 
the act through. 


Overnight my garden is Yoknapatawpha. 

The Snopeses have taken possession. Shoddily-spruce 

in their handmedown tweeds, conferring cacophonously 
in dry-axle falsettos, they blackguard their way to the feeder. 
The gentry cringe and retreat: yes, even the bluejay, 

a Sartoris if ever I knew one. Not yet having learned, 

as most of us learn, to endure the boor and the sharper, 
he squalls patrician goddamits from the magnolia. 


**Give me a kiss, then" I shouted, 
pretending to assume that her taunts 
implied a yes. 

I gripped her and kissed her on 
the ear before she could run away. 
And that simple demonstration of 
my love, though I say it myself, 
transformed big Annie overnight. 
She became the most sought-after 
girl in the slow group; even the boys 
in the good group began looking at 
her. The explanation is much more 
simple and much less flattering than 
I like to believe. The truth is that, 
up to then, we had all been nervous 
of Annie's tremendous strength. 

I will never know how I survived 
the weeks of that romance. In return 
for the purely technical title of going 
with her, Annie demanded that I 
fight all the new suitors who sud- 
denly found her irresistible. Never a 
day passed but she slipped a note 
across the seats to me: ‘‘Billy Brod- 
rick wants to go with me. Fight him 
after school; ‘‘John Boyle wants to 
go with me. Fight him after school" ; 
“Tom McGrath wants to go with 
me. Fight him after school." And 
every evening in the school yard I 
peeled off my jacket, handed it to 
her, closed my eyes, and went flail- 
ing into battle for a cause that meant 
little to me. I was always a puny 
child, but somehow I lasted through 
eighteen fights. I had teeth loosened 
and eyes closed and ribs bruised, 
but an obscure sense of gallantry 
kept me going. When a contest was 
over, Annie would hand me my coat, 
say in her broadest Tyrone accent, 
‘“You’re not a bad fella," and wad- 
dle off home, leaving me to explore 
my battered face with gentle, trem- 
bling fingers. 

I lost her to the nineteenth chal- 
lenger — one of the McGuire twins. 
She accused me afterward of throw- 
ing the fight. But that was unfair. 
McGuire was the better man and 
would have killed me if I had not 
let him take me in the seventh round. 
Years later I heard that they had 
married and that she beats him up 
every Saturday. 

My day of romancing is over; I 
am securely anchored to a woman 
who would scarcely raise an eye- 
brow if I were to leap across Everest 
or run a three-minute mile. But in 
my still ardent imagination I some- 
times see myself strolling into Jabe's 
Joint and dropping easily into a 
seat. Jabe's hands hang poised above 
his hips. Doxy passes behind me and 
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Guesswork, with its so often tragic results, is eliminated when you engage 
Bartlett. You know that each step in diagnosis and procedure is predicated 
on scientific knowledge drawn from years of constant research. 

All phases of scientific tree care are now available to homeowners, insti- 
tution and public utilities. Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today. You 
will profit by his scientific recommendations. 
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Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. 
Lacal Officac fram Maine ta Flarida and West to Illinois and Alabama. * 





“Blessing of the Fleet" 
by Richard Florsheim 


$10 matted 14" x 18" (plus $1 shipping) 


COLLECT 


ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS 

. AND LITHOGRAPHS 
BY AMERICA'S 

FOREMOST 
ARTISTS 


unique cooperative venture en- 
ables you to buy original works of 
art for as little as $10 each. Discov- 
er for yourself—through Associated 
American Artists—the rare and fas- 
cinating experience of owning and 
collecting original works of art; 
works by such great artists as 
Altman, Hirsch, Greenwood, Soyer, 
Florsheim, Gross and others. 


For free 40-page catalog containing 
47 different illustrations of signed 
originals, send 25 cents for handling. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, Studio 34 
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Euery “ime 
YOU WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 


WRITE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 


[f your city is large enough to require zoning, 
you can speed delivery of your own mail — 
and help cut Post Office costs — by including 
your correct zone number every time you 
write your address. Do yourself, your friends, 
and the people with whom you do business a 
avgr — never omit your postal zone number. 


It’s Jabe — he’s crazy jealous. Fix 
him, Hank! Fix him good!" I 
know I should ignore her. I know 
she is a tramp. I know that Jabe can 
break me with his little finger. I 
know, oh, so well, what Brando 
would do — sweet nothing. But old 
habits die hard. I kick over the ta- 
ble, reach for Jabe, and — if my 
wife were watching me many a night 
as I sit at the fire, she would see my 
face contract with pain and my head 
jerk back—he knocks me stiff 
with one straight right. 


Lll wager that when Brando was 
young he never cycled backward 
with his eyes closed, or stood on his 
hands for hours at a stretch, or 
fought hopeless fights against boys 
who towered over him. But [ll 
wager that he slipped notes across 
the seats to his girl: Mary Lou 
Grigg wants to go with me. Fight 
her after school"; *'Stella Baptisti 
wants to go with me. Fight her 
after school." It is no credit to him 
that he looks so much better pre- 
served than I. 


A Walk — On the Wild Side 
EISE AEE SOS 5:778 


BY WALTER M. GIBB 


WarrER M. Gre is on the news staff of the Baltimore 
SUN and has written several light pieces for these pages. 


My three-year-old grandson and I 
are both of an age to know that the 
foremost delight in taking a walk is 
freedom from purposiveness. We 
also know that for family men such 
freedom is folklore. 

"Since you two will be going by 
there anyway, you might ask the 
shoemaker about my black pumps, 
the patent leather ones. And, if you 
think of it, better bring a loaf of 
poppy-seed bread." 

The pattern is familiar. There isa 
sameness, too, about our response; 
for Mark and I are contemplatives, 
opposed on principle to any form of 
violence, however incurred. But 
when the errand wags the walk, as it 
did last Saturday, we believe the 
time has come to put down a col- 
lective foot. 

Saturday my wife thought it would 
be nice if we bought Mark a shirt 
and a pair of shorts on our walk. “I 
would take him myself," she said, 
"except that the ones he has are too 
shabby to shop in." We kicked this 
around on our way — how it is 
axiomatic with women never to shop 
for clothes unless the clothes they 
shop in make shopping ridiculous. 

In the store we rode the escalators 
a while. My grandson is fond of es- 
calators, and I like time in which to 
plan an approach. On this occasion 
size was the bogey — and that from 
the start, for size determines the very 
area in which to shop. Now, Mark 
is a small male child, but there is no 
Small Male Child Department. 
Toddlers, yes; also Tots, Kiddies, 


leeners, and so on. Before we had 
explored too far, however, a salesgirl 
resolved our problem by pronounc- 
ing the smaller of us a tot. 

Mark picked out a bold prison- 
stripe jersey, in obvious rebellion 
against totdom. It was stretchy and 
so presented no special dimensional 
difficulty. But the shorts — “We 
really ought to have an exact size 
for those," the girl said. 

“Sometime in the month after 
next," I offered, ‘‘he will be four." 

“You can't always go by that.” 

"I'm afraid I don't know the pre- 
cise day.” 

“Even so." 

** Besides, he’s big for his age, don’t 
you think?" 

“They all are.” 

"Perhaps," said the girl, ‘‘there is 
a label in the shorts he's wearing,” 
and she began an immediate search. 

There was no label, but the indel- 
icacy incident to determining this 
did much to set my grandson against 
the whole project. 





“We go home now,” he said. 

“Don’t you want a nice new pair 
of pants?" 

No” 

Nevertheless, the salesgirl hoisted 
his shirt and circled his bare midriff 
with a cold tape measure. 

*A four might do," she said. 
*Would you like me to try some on 
him in the ladies’ dressing room?" 

I said we would consider that an 
exceptional kindness. *'And if they 
fit, don't take them off. We'll just 
put the jersey on too and really thrill 
the folks. Won't we, Mark?" 

"We go home now, Grand- 
daddy?" 

Poor fellow. I finally won his con- 
sent, but not without the feeling of 
having sold him down the river. Un- 
happily, the ladies dressing room 
was several aisles away on the far 
side of a large area given over to fe- 
male underthings. I shuddered at 
the prospect of having to wait in an 
atmosphere of that nature, but Mark, 
it developed, had no intention of in- 
flicting me with such a martyrdom. 
While amused customers looked on, 
he made it painfully clear that we 
were all to enter the ladies’ dressing 
room together. 

**But I can't possibly go in there, 
Mark." 

"Why?" 

**Because it isn't allowed.” 

Why?" 

*Well, we can't go into all that 
just now." 

I picked Mark up and promised 
that not only would I stay just out- 
side the arched entrance to the ladies' 
dressing room, but I would keep 
talking to him all the while he was 
inside. And I was as good as my 
word. I paced up and down before 
that doorway and talked. I kept up 
the most reassuring monologue im- 
aginable. 

*How are you making out in 
there?" I said. ‘‘Be brave, that’s the 
main thing. . . . Don't worry if it 
doesn't fit right off. . . . Remem- 
ber, you're getting bigger all the 
time." And more of the same. 

Presently a woman came out of 
the dressing room and gave me what 
I thought was a rather curious look. 
When I returned a grandfatherly 
smile, her rudeness became unmis- 
takable. This made me realize that 
a proper interpretation of parental 
behavior owes much to visible proot 
of descent. Others in the vicinity 
were beginning to interest themselves 
in mv «&itnuation. Two women who 





Why drink Cognac? 


It would be cheaper never to acquire a taste for 
fine brandy. But why not indulge yourself a little? 
You deserve it. How about applying the same 
philosophy to your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Meet interesting people. 
Eat gourmet meals. Let us pamper you shamelessly. 
Revel a bit. After all, how often do you take a 
real vacation? This time go all out. Go "first" on 
Holland-America. It's that much more fun. 


Holland - America Line a 


Sailings every week from 
Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 
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| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 





High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I'm slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $30,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell usto bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-4 





IN 
DIMES 


“Reading Mary Carter’s book, one 
feels that the grandchildren of Scott 
Fitzgerald’s characters have come 
suddenly, startlingly alive on the 
West Coast of America. Mrs. Carter 
is a real writer.” — BRIAN MOORE 
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had been shopping separately drew 
together, and I detected a nodding of 
heads in my direction; several who 
were examining goods an aisle or 
more distant transferred their con- 
cern to adjacent displays. Of course, 
this may have been no more than my 
imagination. At any rate, I did not 
allow it to interfere with the keeping 
of my promise to Mark. 

“Pm still waiting for you," I con- 
tinued. “Right here. Just as close as 
close can be. . . . I wouldn't run 
out on- a pal... . No, indeéd. 
Once I give my word —" And so on. 

About that time a saleswoman 
confronted me to ask if I were ex- 
periencing any particular difficulty. 
Now, it's a strange thing — one that 
probably wouldn't occur again in 
a lifetime — but that woman was 
the image of a Latin teacher I had 
had in high school. The stand-up 
lace collar, narrow velvet neckband, 
rimless glasses, piled-up hair all were 
the very same. I was completely 
taken aback, and for the life of me I 
could think of no other words than 
“Omnes Gallia in tres partes divisa 


est." Of course I didn't say them, 
but the compulsion to do so was all 
but overcoming. She walked off, 
and I, when I found my voice again, 
used it louder than ever to prove 
there was nothing untoward. 

*Mark," I called into the en- 
trance of that accursed dressing 
room. *'Oh, Mark, do the panties 
fit?" 

At this moment of crisis it was my 
salvation that the panties did not fit. 
There had been a struggle to get 
Mark out of the old ones and into 
the new, and by the time the singu- 
larly patient salesgirl had succeeded 
in removing the latter, Mark had 
had enough. He broke away to come 
dashing out, sans pants of any sort. 
I had to hold him, struggling, in the 
air while the valiant young lady 
restored to him his original shabby 
but glorious dignity. 

Then I paid for the jersey and, 
waiting for neither sales check nor 
wrapping, hurried off, clinging to 
Mark’s hand and hoping desperately 
that he would not let go until he had 
got me safely home. 


“CORN YIELD RISE LINKED TO MUSIC” 


From a headline in the New York TIMES 


BY STUART HEMSLEY 


Seated one day at the organ 
I pondered: **You never can tell — 
If it souped up the corn on the prairie 
Will it work in the garden as well? 


“T would be very much neater than humus, 
Or anything sprinkled or poured." 

So idly I played a cadenza — 
But then I came down on a chord. 


Never was earthly sound like it! 
Augmented voices of doom 
Swelled like an onrushing earthquake 
As they fought their way up from the tomb. 


It was pregnant, portentous, and awful. 
(I shudder to think it was mine.) 

My neighbor looked up from his planting 
As everything died on the vine. 


Picking his way through the ruin 
Of that murderous, musical frost, 

He said: “There are some who'd be thankful 
Had yours been the Chord that was Lost.” 


A O 
How 


SIMPLE Water 


Leaps out 


FOUNT AIN From the conched 


Mouth of Neptune blowing 


IN His bubbling triton south, 
A 
| Froth 
STANY Whipped to White 
Foam 


ROM AN Splashing, plashing, crashing, 


Dashing over the cascading manes of four stallions 


PIAZZA Flashing the colossal chariot, a Circus Maximus winner, 
Now 
A pool 
BY PHILIP MURRAY Brimming over, shimmering under, glimmering 


Down and around 
The lower level where a larger basin spins to a showery 
Dance of Nereus and Doris begetting, in a blaze of spray, 
Many pearly ablutions of daughters; aqueous Amphitrite, holding 
A salmon spouting surf, and gurgling Galatea, heaving a sprinkling 
Shell into the spume of her tempest-teasing sister, Thetis, trilling 
An island of dolphins drowning in whistling ripples over the runneled 
And cockleshelled ridges of the frog-rimmed rivers, spurting, squirting, 
Rushing, gushing, 
Swashing, washing, 
Inundating 
The briny blossoming pool 
Shining below 
Where giant grotesque heads 
Of the four winds riot hurricanes of 
Driving, drenching gargle from each bloated throat 
In a cataclysm of cataracts; 

Boreas, the north wind, deluges Zephyrus, the west wind, who deluges 
Notus, the south wind, who deluges Eurus, the east wind, who deluges 
Aquarius, the water bearer, who deluges Noah 
And his wife and his ark and his three sons, 

And two dogs and two snakes and two lions, 

And two rats and two white mice and two lice, 

And two cats and two monkeys and two unicorns, 

And two ravens and two doves and two oryxes, 

And two lemurs and two hippogriffs and two centaurs, 

And two gypsy moths and two gnus and two aardvarks, 

And two tapeworms and two peccaries and two geese, 

And a phoenix, 

Who deluges Jonah who deluges a small whale who deluges St. Peter who is catching 


Angelfish goldfish, leadfish, rockfish, weakfish 
Tunafish, codfish, redfish, falsefish, sailfish, 
Shellfish, selfish, starfish, sunfish, globefish, 
Pearlfish, Zurgafish, kingfish, boarfish, parrotfish, 
Catfish, dogfish, fleafish, cuttlefish, trunkfish, 
Flyingfish, climbingfish, fallfish, triggerfish, pistolfish, 
Sawfish, chiselfish, gluefish, jellyfish, breadfish, 
Pipefish, swordfish, sofish, notsofish, pneufish, 
Raffish, lampfish, blowfish, crampfish, crawfish, 
Pigfish, sheetfish, oafish, beanfish, gefilltefish, 
And shrimp, 


Who deluges St. Theodore, who deluges his crocodile breathing whirlpools 
Of flaming gales, who deluges Niobe weeping grand rapids, who deluges 
The huge leviathan, upon which the entire flood flushes into the bottom 

Pool, where Leucothea and Palaemon deluge Egeria, who deluges Numa, the second 
King of Rome, amidst seafaring orgies of satyrs, sea horses, sea serpents, 
Naiads, Nereids, turtles and lobsters, all in white marble, 
Except on Mondays when the fountain is shut off for cleaning and repairs. 
Copyright © 1962 by Columbia University. P 





HELLO, WORLD -1 THINK 
PM GOING TO MAKE IT! 





Sea 


When we first met Tommy he had 
lost all hope. He wouldn’t even 
speak to us—let alone try to walk. 


But hope is our business. So we 
coaxed and needled and loved him 
until he crawled out of his shell 
and stood up. Now he is walking, 
and talking, and full of hope. 


Hope raises up crippled chil- 
dren. So does money. We’ve got 
hope. But we’re looking to you 
for the money. Not a lot—just 
enough to put one kid one day 
closer to walking. That's about $5. 


The Easter Seals you use enable 
the Easter Seal Society, at more 
than a thousand clinics and centers, 
to help people fight against these 
crippling disorders—crippling acci- 
dents, poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dys- 
trophy, arthritis, birth deformities, 
speech defects and many others. 





“Fight with them—against crippling” 


EASTER SEAL FUND APPEAL Es! 


ADDRESS: "CRIPPLED CHILDREN," C/O YOUR LOCAL POSTMASTER 
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Bill Evans Trio: Moonbeams 


Bill Evans, piano; Chuck Israels, bass; 
Paul Motian, drums; Riverside RLP 
9428 (stereo) and 428 

During the past decade, reflective 
lyricism has been an underground 
movement in jazz. Occasionally a 
Ben Webster, Paul Desmond, or 
Miles Davis has reminded the jazz 
audience that introspection can also 
swing. Because of the general re- 
sistance to explicit tenderness, how- 
ever, Bill Evans has had to wait a 
long time for moderate recognition. 
Now he is finally reaching a growing 
audience, which has become accus- 
tomed to the demands he makes of 
himself and of them. As this all- 
ballad album indicates, Evans’ ro- 
manticism is firmly controlled. He 
avoids sentimentality and under- 
states his climaxes. Evans’ touch is 
crisp; his harmonic voicings are fresh 
and always logical; and he has a 
rare capacity to focus on the core of 
a theme and then spin variations on 
the line, which are absorbingly per- 
sonal and yet do not distort the 
basic mood and shape of the piece. 
In addition to such superior stan- 
dards as **If You Could See Me Now” 
and ‘‘In Love in Vain,” Evans has 
included two of his own pieces. His 
compositions are like his playing 
— lithe, thoughtful, and original. 


Count Basie: The Legend 

Count Basie, piano, and his orchestra; 
Roulette S-52086 (stereo) and 52086 

In the early 1950s, Count Basie, 
after an out-of-character interlude 
with a small combo, reorganized a 
big band which energized the whole 
jazz field with its surging power and 
euphoric spirit. Gradually the leap- 
ing spontaneity of the orchestra 
slowed into a kind of mechanized 


swing. Basie’s music remained force- 
ful at times, but it was all too pre- 
dictable. ‘The possibility of a re- 
nascence of buoyancy in the Basie 
band is present in its newest collec- 
tion, The Legend. Benny Carter, one 
of the more resourceful band leaders 
and arrangers of the swing era, was 
commissioned to write all of the 
album. He was a wise choice. Car- 
ter’s jazz scoring has always been 
characterized by its impregnable 
sense of order, economy, and fluid- 
ity. With Carter’s resilient frame- 
works to ease into, the Basie band 
plays with complete relaxation, and 
out of this warmly encouraging 
milieu the soloists emerge to tell 
their pungent stories. Particularly 
impressive is trumpeter Thad Jones, 
a musician of wit and grace who 
until recently has been submerged in 
the Basie brass section. This is the 
best band album Basie has produced 
in seven or eight years. 


Swing Street 

The Spirits of Rhythm: Eddie Condon, 
Red McKenzie, Wingy Mannone, Henry 
* Red". Allen, Frankie Newton, ‘*Fats”’ 
Waller, Art Tatum, John Kirby, Count 
Basie, Woody Herman, Dizzy Gillespie, 
and others; Epic SN-6042: four records 
Frank Driggs, editor of Columbia 
and Epic’s admirable jazz reissue 
series, has assembled a happily 
heterogeneous cross section of the 
music played between 1931 and 
1945 on New York’s Fifty-second 
Street. No other single enclave in 
the history of jazz was so revealing a 
laboratory of jazz changes as that 
street, now the site of glacial office 
buildings and plush restaurants. In 
these four volumes, for example, the 
ascent to maturity of swing-style 
soloists (Art Tatum, Roy Eldridge, 
Red Allen) can be heard alongside 
the transmutation of Dixieland into 
swing (Bud Freeman, Pee Wee Rus- 
sell, Jack Teagarden), the evolution 
in subtlety of the jazz vocal (Mildred 
Bailey and Billie Holiday), and, 
finally, the first stirrings of modern 
jazz (Dizzy Gillespie). As useful as 
this set is to the listener who wants 
orientation in those crowded transi- 
tional years, it is also a large reposi- 
tory of unalloyed, unselfconscious 
good times. “Flat Foot Floogie,”’ 
“The Music Goes "Round and 
'Round," and *^The Onyx Hop” are 
jumbled together with more substan- 
tial but no less releasing perform- 
ances by Count Basie, Billie Holiday, 
and Sidney Bechet. For those who 


were there at the time, Swing Street 
will pyramid memories. For younger 
jazz enthusiasts, this collection will 
provide an insight into those years 
when jazzmen of many varying 
styles coexisted with far less friction 
and misunderstanding than is cur- 
rently the case. 


Leroy Carr: Blues Before Sunrise 


Leroy Carr, vocals and piano; Scrapper 
Blackwell, guitar; Columbia CL-1799 

The blues singers whose records sold 
briskly in Negro sections of big cities 
during the 1920s and early 1950s 
were almost entirely unknown to 
white audiences. They were, after 
all, addressing themselves primarily 
to people whose experiences had 
paralleled their own and who knew 
nothing but the role of the exacer- 
bated outsider in a white society. 
Specific references to Jim Crow were. 
infrequent in their songs, but the 
content of nearly all their stories 
reflected the results of prejudice — 
fragmentized families; an acute, re- 
curring sense of rootlessness; and 
the formidable obstacles to getting 
enough money to survive and to 
getting enough self-respect to want 
to survive. On the surface, Leroy 
Carr was one of the least harsh and 
embittered of the bluesmen. His 
light voice was acridly penetrating, 
but his urban blues seemed more 
poignant than angry. Yet, coursing 
through these shards of autobiog- 
raphy is a turbulent restlessness, a 
gnawing dissatisfaction with what- 
ever quick pleasures his way of life 
allowed. By the time these record- 
ings were made (1932-1934), Carr, 
in fact, had given up hoping for 
more than he had known. He had 
become a familiar in an Indianapolis 
neighborhood which even frightened 
John Dillinger, and he was an al- 
coholic. Nonetheless, that curious 
tenderness which had softened the 
ache of his earlier recordings is still 
evident, and there are sunny pas- 
sages when he celebrates such ac- 
cessible satisfactions as corn liquor 
and easily persuaded women. In 
April, 1935, Carr died. He left 
behind not only his own oral history 
but also a distillation of the way 
many Negroes felt — and still feel in 
the ghettos of the North and the 
South — about the remnants of a 
life permitted them by *'the man” 
downtown. Some of the irrepressible 
roots of the ‘‘freedom songs” of Ne- 
ero students today can be found in 
these smoldering blues of their elderg, 
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THE ATLANTIC 


2 will see the orange trees in bloom," wrote 
a friend on hearing that I was returning to Yugo- 
slavia, *and Diocletian’s palace at Split, and take 
the boat to Dubrovnik, that little gem of a walled 
city. How I envy you." Yes, but what my friend 
did not count on was that we would be moving in 
a pillar of snow by day and a cloud by night, and 
through a cold which descended from the Alps and 
rose from the frozen rivers layer upon layer. The 
winter now coming to a close in Europe had to be 
seen to be believed. 

Flying was out of the question, even at the time 
of our entry. On our jet we touched down at 
Zurich, at Munich, and at Vienna, but at none of 
these airports, seething with skiers all waiting hope- 
fully for transportation home, could we find a 
plane to pierce the white curtain over Belgrade. 
So we went through it on the Balkan Express, or, 
as I affectionately named it, the Golden Arrow. 
The Pullmans had been planned for the last of the 
archdukes, and the water in the carafe decanted 
in 1914. The berths had a long depression down 
the center like a cushiony coffin, and having 
settled yourself, as I like to do, on the right side, 
there you were fixed for the night. The inlaid 
woodwork creaked like a ship’s cabin, and the 
train, powered by an American-aid diesel, went 
softly through the snowbanks, clickety-click, clickety- 
click, clickety-click. ‘There were long pauses at each 
station, and during them the temperature in the 
cabin dropped, and you with it into deep sleep. 
When the train was in motion the temperature 
climbed up to the eighties, and you came up 
nearer to the surface and to dreams. 

At Sarajevo, in Bosnia, and at Skoplje, the capital 
of Macedonia, the snow was regarded by the small 
fry as a godsend, and every slope had been packed 
to icy perfection by the coasters. Down they 
pelted, boys and girls, Muslims and Christians, 
on barrel staves, homemade sleds, and skates, 
hooting and screaming to warn our small official 
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car out of their path. Skates were something of a 
rarity, and, accordingly, it was normal to see a 
pair divided, with the older brother lunging and 
coasting on one runner and the kid brother hopping 
along on the other. , 

In Skoplje the hotel at 6 a.m. was a refrigerator, 
so we crossed the street to the coffeehouse, where 
we warmed ourselves with tea laced with rum and 
confiture made of wild roses. After breakfast and 
after our visit to the university, we went to the 
Turkish baths, which had been built in the fif- 
teenth century and which are now an art gallery 
open to the elements. It seemed impossible for it 
to be colder indoors than out, but it was, and, 
stamping our feet and flailing our arms, we passed 
from the gallery of ancient icons to the gallery of 
the Macedonian moderns, with our breath as 
white as the steam that used to be there. 

Not in seventy-three years had Split had as much 
snow as we brought with us. The effect was to turn 
the town into one glorious all-age snowball fight. 
The Venetian market with its arcades offered a 
measure of protection to the littler slingers, who 
would hurl and then take cover behind the pillars. 
The plaza in the center of the palace was a cross- 
fire of white streaks, and the scene became even 
more eerie as the apartments in the old masonry 
began to light up with the soft yellow squares. At 
one point the road swerves close to the palace wall, 
and with a wham a giant snowball exploded on the 
top of our Fiat. The driver got out but was driven 
to cover by the imps hurling down at him from the 
battlements once patrolled by the Roman cen- 
turions. The palm trees were shivering visibly in 
the northwest blow, and the Adriatic had that 
slate-blue look you never see on the postcards. 

At Ljubljana the blizzard went on without a 
break for forty-eight hours, and through the slant- 
ing flakes one could just perceive the outlines of 
the old castle in its dark, craggy vigil, but one could 
not see those glorious Julian Alps in the full sight 
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Ri .. in this story of the marriage between a young 
Brahmin and a Frenchwoman. It describes the 
full implications of the meeting between East 
and West on the most intimate plane. 
“Packed with real magic of poetry 

. a work by which an age can 
measure itself.” —LAWRENCE DURRELL 
“It defies comparison . . . almost 
defies description. It is as if the 
wisdom of the Sanskrit had 

been done into storybook form 

. The writing is utterly beautiful.” 
—LONDON TIMES 
$5.95 
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outstanding fiction from four corners of the world 


FROM ITALY 


S0 IT GOES 


By GIUSEPPE CASSIERI 


Translated by Raymond Rosenthal 
A hilarious antidote to overdoses of 
neo-realism. A novel, set in Rome today, 
about a desperate young bureaucrat who 
is beginning to lose his hair. “So witty, 
so humorous and so well written that it 
could not fail to make even a chronic 
dyspeptic laugh.” 

—KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 

$4.50 








FROM RUMANIA 


The Prodigals 


Translated by Norman Denny 
Encompassing the years from 
1915 to 1944, the author of Family 
Jewels continues his savage, witty 
portrait of Bucharest aristocrats 
whose lives portend, with vivid 

clarity, the dissolution of an entir 
class and the end of an era. $4.95 









FROM FRANCE 


A casual anti-Semitic remark 
launches this half poker-faced 
satire, half poetic morality tale 
that has the earnestly serious, 
outrageously lunatic quality of 
a Jacques Tati film. $4.50 
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of which I did my fishing last April. There came 
a break in the clouds on the morning of our de- 
parture, and we drove away through snowbanks 
to the level of or higher than the car windows. 
Now the countryside emerged from the white 
haze. ‘The wind had dropped, and the little fingers 
of smoke from the farmhouses rose straight toward 
the sky. Snow and cold as overwhelming as this 
are awesome, and when the flakes resumed, as 
they soon did, blotting out all human habitation, 
the merciless corridor of that white road gave me 
for an instant the feeling of desolation Napoleon’s 
veterans must have known as they limped back 
from Moscow. 

Our day at Novi Sad was one for Brueghel or 
Turner. Novi Sad is the stronghold to which the 
Serbs retreated when Belgrade had been overrun 
by the Turks. Here on the banks of the Danube 
the nobles and the army dug in. The fortifications 
on the high crag overlooking the river are enor- 
mous and were never captured. The Turks sim- 
ply bypassed the little pocket on their way to the 
gates of Budapest. It was a bright, sunny, zero 
day when we slued and skidded our way to the 
base of the fortress. Even with chains the car 
could not buck the road to the great gate, so we 
walked up the quarter mile, keeping to the edge 
of the path so as to let the coasting children roar 
by. ‘The old officers’ quarters have been converted 
into a restaurant, and here, from the parapets, 
with the sun setting across the frozen Danube, we 
looked down through the orange and white land- 
scape to the rooftops of the old town and to the 
new, with its cranes and half-finished apartment 
houses and the new departments of the university, 
still waiting to be completed. The Danube was 
frozen for a hundred and fifty miles upstream. 

By some happy prompting, the last object I 
stuffed into my overnight airbag before I left 
Beacon Hill was a bright-red hot-water bottle. 
As our stay lengthened, Yugoslavia began to run 
short of coal, but not of cold, and then my bottle 
proved its worth. I would bribe the chambermaid 
to have it filled with boiling water, and when the 
bottle was full, it was so hot it had to be swathed 
in a towel. Come the dawn it would still be hot 
enough to warm the seat of the w.c. and to provide 
shaving water in the zero basin. 


COMING HOME 


OLGA ANDREYEV CARLISLE comes from a family 
of Russian writers. Her father is a poet who 
sought refuge in France after the Revolution, and 
her grandfather was Leonid Andreyev, the play- 
wright and intimate of Gorki, a liberal who ended 
his life in exile. Mrs. Carlisle (she is married to an 
American) made her first trip to the Soviet Union 
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in January of 1960, and it was in a sense her home- 
coming, for she had a rich heritage of family recol- 
lections and was prepared to be appreciative; 
she spoke Russian with an accent the Muscovites 
found quaint, and she brought with her an assign- 
ment from the Paris Review to interview the leading 
Russian writers and artists. Her encounters are 
well told in VOICES IN THE SNOW (Random House, 
$4.95), a friendly book with considerable charm. 
She was patient, and when at last she had gained 
admission, she proved herself so responsive a lis- 
tener that she was asked back again. 

Her meetings with Mikhail Sholokhov were re- 
peated and lively. She rates him as the best- 
known novelist in his country, which he is, and 
though her efforts to draw him out about the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote And Quiet Flows the 
Don were unsuccessful, she was soon caught up 
in his love for vodka and good talk, in his admira- 
tion of Gorki, in his tenderness toward the Cos- 
sacks and toward war veterans generally, in his 
chauvinism, and in his contempt for the mech- 
anization and effeminacy of all things Western. 
She accepts naively Sholokhov's belief that he has 
read everything that matters — an arrogance 
among Russian intellectuals not confined to this 
novelist — and she fails to remark about those 
wooden and rhetorical passages which gum up 
his narrative and in which he pays due respect to 
socialist realism. One gathers that their affection 
for each other was mutual, and her last visit with 
him ends as they stand at the window, looking 
down at Moscow in the moonlight. ‘‘Look at the 
snow," said Sholokhov, ‘‘there is no snow like this 
anywhere else, and it is yours. You have come 
home." 

Eugene Evtushenko, the bold and talented 
young poet who has recently attacked the anti- 
Semitism in Russia and the *'deadliness" of the 
Party writing, took her to the studios of the 
younger artists and sculptors and made her aware 
of the great hold which poetry has on the Russian 
masses and of the exhilarating belief shared by his 
generation that they stand on *'the threshold of a 
new era and of a new art." Her meeting with 
Pasternak comes as the climax of her trip, and she 
tells of it poignantly, of how she got him to talk 
about Hemingway and Faulkner, Proust and 
Camus, of the message which he gave her for his 
friends abroad. She came away from such meet- 
ings excited and stirred, and her feelings are easily 
communicated in her spontaneous prose. 


THE WARMTH OF LITERATURE 


It has become fashionable for literary figures 
to publish their autobiographies in a series of 
panels. Thus Compton Mackenzie, at the age of 


The gripping narrative—the urgent message 
of America’s most ambiguous war 





“The reader who follows these 
pages becomes not merely a spec- 
tator of, but a participant in a 
terrific drama.” 

—Gerald W. Johnson 


T. R. Fehrenbach was a platoon 
leader and company commander 
in Korea. His gripping military— 
and human—account of that “po- 
lice action" is based on firsthand 
combat stories as well as official 
documents. 


Here are the men, from General 
Dean to Sgt.Schlichter, who fought 
over the icy ridges and in the 
stinking rice paddies. Here is the 
action—from the stunning defeat 
of Task Force Smith to the costly 
victory of Pork Chop Hill. Inte- 
grated with the narrative are 91 
dramatic photographs and 26 maps 
which bring home the course of 
battle—and stalemate. 


This Kind of War is the first 
book to cover the Korean conflict 
from the front lines to U. N. head- 
quarters. It is also the first to spell 
out the bitter lessons of “this kind 
of war"—the brushfire wars in 
which Americans continue to fight 


and die. $10.00 - 


Did the Romans execute a messiah 


Newsweek characterizes The 
Death of Jesus as “a piece of his- 
torical detective work pursued 
with relentless logic." 


Pierre van Paassen calls it "not 
only a fascinating work but one of 
breathtaking interest for our time." 


Alfred Kazin hails it as “in- 
tensely conceived and boldly writ- 
ten...an exciting and brilliant con- 
ception." 


Sidney B. Hoenig, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, praises it as "well-bal- 
anced, careful historic probing and 
research." 


Linguist and translator Joel Car- 
michael probes the conflicting 
Gospel accounts for the historical 
facts about the crucifixion and the 


events that preceded it. His por-. 
trait of Jesus as a rebel condemned , 


for the crime of political insurrec- 
tion rather than for the sin of blas- 
phemy will shock some readers, 
challenge others. It is a book that 
each must judge for himself. $4.95 
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—or an insurrectionist? 





THE EXILES 


by Albert J. Guerard 


"I have read The Exiles with enthusiasm," 
writes Graham Greene, whose own "enter- 
tainments" it strongly resembles. 

The absurd, brutal, passionate and muddled 
world of the Caribbean and its political dic- 
tators is the background for this powerful, 
exciting novel, leavened by a sense of high 
comedy. Mark Shorer calls.it "Albert Gue- 
rard's best novel." $4.95 


THE SILENT PEOPLE 


by Walter Macken 


*Macken's sonorous ballad-set-in-novel form 
of young Dualta Duane in the Galway of the 
mid-19th century is a rousing what’s-on-the- 
next-page by a master who knows his busi- 
ness."— Vivian Yudkin, Washington Post. 

*A tender and moving love story...like a 
breath of fresh air."—Mary O'Hara, Pitts- 
burgh Press. $5.95 


A HOME OF OUR OWN 


by Gladys Ogden Dimock 


Take an intellectual, city-bred family, put 
them on a Vermont farm. Add cows, chick- 
ens, pigs, and other Vermonters, along with 
financial worry, personal satisfaction, back- 
breaking labor, gorgeous scenery—and you 
have a hint of what it's like to be "free." Balm 
to any city-dweller with the clean scent of 
nature, no matter how faint, in his nostrils. 

$4.95 


THE DREAM 


by Henri de Montherlant 


An exciting literary discovery—the first Eng- 
lish translation of the first novel by the author 
Romain Rolland called “the greatest living 
force in French literature." Set during the 
first World War, moving between Paris and 
the battlefield, the story concerns a young 
aristocrat and officer involved in two varieties 
of human affection. $4.00 . 


O YE JIGS AND JULEPS! 


by Virginia Cary Hudson 


This delightful “small, mad success” (Time) 
is proving “hilarious” (Life) to more and 
more readers every day. Not since The 
Young Visiters has there been such a capti- 
vating child’s-eye view of an adult world— 
this time, A.D. 1904. “As colorful as an 
old-fashioned sampler and lots more fun” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch), it’s the perfect 
“little” gift for young and old. $2.50 
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eighty, has embarked on a ten-volume life to be 
published at the rate of one a year. ‘The first car- 
ries him through his eighth birthday. 

In THE FAMILIAR FACES (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $5.75), his third volume of reminiscences, 
Davin GARNETT is writing of his happiest and most 
productive period, the interlude between the two 
great wars, in which he embarked as bookseller 
and part proprietor of the Nonesuch Press. After 
the success of his prizewinning novel Lady Into 
Fox, he determined to devote his full time to writ- 
ing, and in the years that followed he and his wife, 
Ray, living always on a narrow margin, invited 
the spirit, traveled as circumstance and economy 
permitted, enjoyed the intimacy of the Blooms- 
bury group, and reared their two sons. In 1933 
Garnett was made literary editor of the revivified 
New Statesman; in this capacity he was befriended 
by John Maynard Keynes, and shared in the con- 
troversy and discoveries which were the life of that 
provocative periodical. 

This chronicle is charged with friendliness, and 
faithfully recaptures the innocence and warmth 
of heart which were then part of one's expectation. 
Garnett is better with people than he is with 
places. He was bred to the pen, for his father, 
Edward, was the literary adviser to many out- 
standing authors, and Constance, his mother, the 
famous translator of the Russian classics, and from 
them he acquired his instinctive sympathy for the 
literary temperament. I like particularly his 
thumbnail sketches of Gerald Brenan and Lytton 
Strachey, of the intense and disturbing Dorothy 
Edwards, of Lincoln Kirstein and T. E. Lawrence 
(whose letters he was to edit), of T. H. White and 
Virginia Woolf. Women attract him, as he can- 
didly admits, but never too far from the sustaining 
loyalty of his wife, and the book closes on the 
poignant note of her sudden and tragic illness. 


THE JUDGE AND THE TIGER 


In THE MAN WHO RODE THE TIGER: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY (Lippincott, 
$6.95), HERBERT MrrGANG has given us a much- 
needed reminder of what a single resolute, dis- 
ciplined, and impeccable lawyer can do to clear 
up that metropolitan corruption which for more 
than a century has constantly threatened so many 
of our largest cities. Judge Seabury took on Tam- 
many at the height of its arrogance under Mayor 
Jimmy Walker, when the entrenched spoils sys- 
tem, abetted by Prohibition, had enriched and 
contaminated police, judges, and the bosses of 
city hall to a shocking extent. The victory he 
scored in his long, exhaustive investigation, which 
began with the magistrates and terminated with 
the resignation of the mayor, was stunning; it was 
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a team victory, for the judge had enlisted an in- 
defatigable group of able and persistent assistants; 
and it paved the way for the election and re- 
election of Fiorello La Guardia, the ablest reform 
mayor in the history of the city. It prompted 
Heywood Broun to say in his famous column in 
the World- Telegram, “PA have my son know Sea- 
bury instead of Cicero." 

Samuel Seabury came of doughty stock. His 
great-great-grandfather, for whom he was named, 
was the first Episcopal bishop in the United States 
and a Tory who was confirmed in office after the 
Revolution. His father was a clergyman and pro- 
fessor of canon law at the General Theological 
Seminary. As a young man, Seabury first vented 
his crusading spirit in the campaign for Henry 
George, the single-tax philosopher, for mayor; and 
by a freak of circumstances his first brush with 
lammany occurs in the 1890s, when Commis- 
sioner Walker decides to confiscate a graveyard 
belonging to Trinity Church and there is nothing 
Seabury can do to stop him. He lays down the 
gauntlet in his letter to the New York Times of 
October 10, 1895, in which he writes that ‘‘Re- 
publican ‘Boss’ Thomas Platt is just as much an 
enemy as Democratic ‘Boss’ Richard Croker. 
Both Platt and Croker are representatives of the 
spoils system . . . both believe that this city is a 
rich field to be harvested only by party spoilsmen; 
both represent a gang of plunderers who seek to 
prey upon the prosperity of the city." 

Seabury, a progressive Democrat, steadily built 
up his legal reputation. He won the respect of the 
bar by his service on the bench and by his ten- 
year settlement of the huge Gould estate, in the 
course of which his legal fees amounted to about 
a million dollars. He won Teddy Roosevelt's ad- 
miration, and to a personal letter T.R. appended 
this postscript: “I want you on the Court of Ap- 
peals, or as Senator, or as Governor!" 'This was 
a blank check which T.R. had no intention of 
honoring, but the incitement lived on in Seabury's 
mind, prompting him then and again under 
F.D.R. to seek unsuccessfully for political office. 

Herbert Mitgang, Manhattan-born and a mem- 
ber of the New York Times editorial staff, is to be 
commended for the thoroughness of his research 
and the vigor of his prose. He shows us the judge's 
decorum; the penetration, the subtlety, and the 
irony of his cross-examination; the infinite pa- 
tience with which he stood up under the black- 
guarding and lying of the pols; and the firmness 
and dignity with which he occasionally bore down 
on Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, who never 
wished the investigation to get out of hand politi- 
cally. Seabury's contribution to the New York 
bar was precisely the kind of reassurance democ- 
racy needs. 
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The 


Liberator 


William Lloyd 
Garrison 
By JOHN L. THOMAS 


Taking the turbulent career 
of William Lloyd Garrison — 
abolitionist conscience of his 
age —as his focal point, the 
author, in a penetrating biog- 
raphy, evokes the social, po- 
litical and religious forces 
which made the antebellum 
period one of the most fasci- 
nating in American history. 
Illustrated. $8.50 
Awarded the 


Allan Nevins History 
Prize 


The World 


of Herodotus 
By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT 


Much more than a biography of the great fifth- 













century historian, THE Wonrp or HERODOTUS pre- 
sents a striking picture of the destructive as well 
as brilliant elements that composed the. miracle 
of ancient Greece. “A fascinating book . , . a mas- 
terly survey of Greek civilization down to the 
death of Alexander,"— E, V, Ræv. Maps. $6.50 


The Treasure House CHE 
of Golden Words and Thoughts OR 
BARTLETT'S 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 

1614 pages. $10 























*Pericles 


the Athenian 
By REX WARNER 


In this superb biographical novel, the author 
of The Young Caesar and Imperial Caesar, 
re-creates with dramatic authenticity the age 
of Pericles. “An unusual historical novel about 
one of the most crucial periods in history... 
a subtle commentary on political and ethical 
issues that still torment the world." 


— ORVILLE Prescott, N. Y. Times. $4.75 
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The Combative Career 
of William 
Travers Jerome 


Courtroom 


Warrior 
By RICHARD O’CONNOR 


In New York’s lushest days of vice, graft 
and crime, William Travers Jerome held the 
spotlight as the most daring District Attorney 
the city had ever known. A courtroom bat- 
tler, he proved to be the nemesis of such 
notorious figures as Harry K. Thaw, Col. 
Mann, Canfield the society gambler, and 
Boss Croker. O'Connor tells Jerome's dra- 
‘matic story with all the tense thrills and 


bravura it deserves. Illustrated. $5.95 
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“In school, in life, nothing succeeds 





like success... . with words" 


Only the new 


Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
puts you and your family 
in command of today's English! 


W mt do you and your children do when 
you read or hear a word you don’t 
understand? A new word like "megalo- 
politan,” for example. 

You don’t want to skip over it. Nor guess 
at the meaning. So you try to look it up. But 
too often it isn’t there because it’s a new 
word — one of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of new words born in recent years. 

“It isn’t there!” Before you hear these 
frustrating words again in your home, get 
a copy of the great new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, Webster’s Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary. And put yourself and 
your family in command of today’s English. 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged 
brings you 100,000 new words and mean- 
ings — 450,000 entries.. It answers more 
questions about your everyday language — 
and the language of science, industry, and 
the professions — than any other diction- 
ary. Or reference work. 

To assure full understanding and educated 
use of words, it also brings you 200,000 
helpful usage examples from such sources 
as Shakespeare, the Bible, Churchill, and 
Robert Frost. 


The trusted word authority 
for you and your family 


The new Merriam-Webster Unabridged is 
regognized as the final word authority by 


the United States Government Printing 
Office, by federal and state courts of law. 
NEW YORK TIMES: Jt is the closest we can 
get in America to the Voice of Authority. 


For your family, this exciting, informative 
word authority will be an ever-ready source 
of confidence in understanding and using 
today's English in business, study, and social 
situations. Today, buy a copy at your depart- 
ment, book, or stationery store. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don't confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with cut-rate 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in "free" offers. Look for the 
trusted Merriam-Webster trademark to 
avoid inferior substitutes. 


Colorful new 16-page booklet — free. Just mail coupon. 

e msi iom c rd ee ee A e ren er 

| eG. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 207, | 

| SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS | 

l'd like to know more about our changing lan- | 
guage and your exciting new Merriam-Webster 

Unabridged. Please send me a free copy of | 

| 

l 


your new booklet, “Hold the English language 
in your two hands.” 
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Reader's Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


The question of whether to use the 
hard or the soft line on the Russians 
seems now about to divide American 
publishers. ONE DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF IVAN DENISOVICH, a story of the 
Siberian forced-labor camps by 
ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN, is the 
most noteworthy event in Soviet 
publishing in years; and it has 
stirred up a small hornet’s nest here, 
being brought out in rival versions 
by Dutton and by Praeger (both 
$3.95). Dutton went through chan- 
nels and secured an ‘‘authorized”’ 
English version made available by 
the Soviet state book trust, to which 
it pays royalties. Praeger pirated the 
text, hired its own translators, Max 
Hayward and Ronald Hingley, in- 
sisting that it was immoral to sign a 
contract with the Russians, who are 
not a party to any international 
copyright agreement and persistently 
pirate books themselves — an argu- 
ment that places Praeger in the 
category of hijacker rather than 
pirate. 

The Praeger translation is the 
more colloquial and racy; the Dutton 
version by Ralph Parker sometimes 
recalls Constance Garnett draping 
her gray sackcloth around one of the 
nineteenth-century Russian masters. 
Yet its very grayness often captures 
the blank monotony of camp life, 
while the Praeger version seems 
rather pert and brash. 

But the book comes through both 
translations with scarcely diminished 
power. As the title indicates, the 
story merely traces a routine day in 
the life of a political prisoner, Ivan 
Denisovich Shukhoy, at one of the 
Siberian camps. The writing has 
neither literary finesse nor psycho- 
logical intricacy. Such qualities 
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Announcing an unprecedented publishing program 


in which the lives and works of 45 literary giants are 
re-appraised from the vantage point of today 
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Prentice-Hall proudly presents a critical - 


evaluation of the great writers in the light of modern valu 
and ideas by the foremost literary critic 


thinkin 


To be published over the next two 
years — and with the first volumes now. 
ready — this unprecedented Series will 
comprise 45 beautifully printed and 
designed volumes. Each volume will 
contain ten to twenty challenging crit- 
ical evaluations of one great writer ... 
evaluations of his life, his personality, 
his work and influence upon his con- 
temporaries and upon our own day. 


In every volume of TWENTIETH 
CENTURY VIEWS you will find the 
most sensitive and thoughtful literary 
criticism being written today... bril- 
liant commentaries on your favorite 
authors from critics who regularly ap- 
pear in the Partisan Review... Scru- 
tiny ... L'Esprit ... Preuves ... and 
other famed literary periodicals in the 
United States, England, France, Italy,, 
Germany, and elsewhere, 


Among the writers appraised in the 
Series will be T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, 
Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Fielding, Camus, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, D. H. Lawrence, Swift, 
Kafka, Malraux, Dostoevsky, Sartre, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, Dante — 
the best and the most influential and 
controversial, writers who form our 
literary heritage. 


Each 180-page volume will give you 
a composite picture of a single author 
and his work—a penetrating, many- 
sided view which you can't get in any 
other way. Each volume will be a sym- 
posium reflecting all shades of opinion 
from enthusiastic praise to severe in- 
dictment. You may concur with some 
appraisals and dissent from others. But 
in every volume you will gain fresh 





insights into the author, his signifi- 
cance, and his place in the pantheon 
of creative achievement. 


CRITICS WHO ARE PARTICIPATING IN 
THIS INTERNATIONAL PROJECT 


One of the most impressive features of 
TWENTIETH CENTURY VIEWS is the 
distinguished group of scholars and critics 
who are associated with it. For example, 
the volume on Sinclair Lewis will be edited 
by Mark Schorer of the University of Cali- 
fornia; the volume on Albert Camus will 
be edited by Germaine Brée; the one on 
Franz Kafka by Ronald Gray, Professor of 
English at Cambridge University. The en- 
tire project is under the editorial direction 
of Maynard Mack, Professor of English at 
Yale University. 
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“TWENTIETH CENTURY VIEWS” 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO JOIN THIS 
PROGRAM AS A CHARTER SUBSCRIBER, 
AT GREAT SAVINGS 


If you enroll now as a Charter Subscriber 
you will receive the first two volumes—on 
T. S. Eliot and Albert Camus—for only $3 
each—or 95¢ less than the list price of $3.95 
for the individual volumes. This saving 
applies not only to the first two volumes, 
but to all 45—a saving to you of $42.75! 

Moreover, you run no risk of any kind, 
because you can withdraw at any time. You 
are under no obligation to accept any mini- 
mum number of volumes. The volumes will 
be offered to you at the rate of two a 
month, but you can stop delivery of all 
further volumes in the Series whenever 
you wish, 


ENJOY THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES ON A 10-DAY FREE TRIAL BASIS 


The coupon will bring you the first two volumes—on T. S. Eliot and Albert Camus 
—on a 10-day free trial basis, along with a brochure describing the entire series. 
If you are not perfectly delighted, return the books and you pay nothing, owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, remit not the regular price of $3.95 a volume — but only $6 for 
both!...as a Charter Member. This is a saving of almost $2 on the first two books 
alone. Start building this rare library of brilliant contemporary criticism today. 


JOT OOOO TOTO GOs 


L2 è 
3 Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 5040-E1, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


You may enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to TWENTIETH CENTURY VIEWS, the new world-wide 
program of contemporary literary criticism. Please send me the first two volumes on T. S. Eliot 
F3 and Albert Camus, and bill me at $3.00 each, plus postage—thus saving me 95¢ on the list Ke 
price of each volume. If after 10 days | am not delighted with the two volumes, | may return fe 
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FX If | keep the first two books, you will then send me, at intervals of one month, two more Ke 
| volumes (to be billed at the same low price) until the Series is completed. My total saving on 


S all 45 volumes will come to $42.75. However, I reserve the right to discontinue at any time, Q 
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No other major modern poet 
has achieved the SRO theatrical 
success of T. S. Eliot. This pene- 
trating study is the first to probe 
the sources of Eliot's dramatic 
technique; his changing aims 


and methods from Sweeney to 
The Elder Statesman; and the 
relationship of his achievement 
in drama to his total poetic and 
intellectual development. 


T. S. BHots 


: Dramatic Theory 


and Practice 
by Carol H. Smith 


$6.00 
Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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The coal-miner’s son who wrote 
one of the most shatteringly 
controversial novels of our time 
is surveyed here by a scholar- 
novelist, who shows how D. H. 
Lawrence’s originality of style 
was closely related to his 
personal and philosophical 
concerns. This is a balanced, 
rounded view of Lawrence, 
which treats the ten full-length 
novels, and the significant short 
fiction. 


The Deed 
of Life 


The Novels and Tales of 


D. H. Lawrence 
by Julian Moynahan 


$5.00 
Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 





| of a man whose every nerve, from the 





| 


| 


moment he opens his eyes in the 


| morning till he closes them at night, 


is strained in the task of sheer sur- 
vival. Shukhov has been in the camp 
eight years and knows the ropes — 
how to avoid detection by the 
guards, how to wangle an extra bowl 
of gruel or husband a crust of bread 
inside his jacket. Eating, he rolls 
each pellet of bread slowly in his 
mouth to extract the last bit of taste 
and nourishment from it. Yet this 
monotonous succession of ordeals 
takes on, in Solzhenitsyn's telling, 
the quality of intense adventure as 
we watch the unkillable individual 
pit himself against almost impossible 
odds simply to keep alive. And 
when Shukhov lies down to sleep, he 
can count his day — one of many 


thousands exactly like it— as a 
happy one, for at least he has 
survived. 


Solzhenitsyn's manuscript was re- 
jected by a number of editors in the 
Soviet Union as too hot to handle. 
Khrushchev himself made the deci- 
sion to publish, undoubtedly aware 
that this book would be a powerful 
weapon against the Stalinists. When 
it appeared in .Vovy Mir in Novem- 
ber, 1962, it was a sensation, and 
the first. edition was promptly sold 
out. If the book moves us, we can 
imagine how it must have affected 
the Russians, among whom nearly 
every family had a member who had 
been sent to the camps. 

Solzhenitsyn himself spent eight 
years in a camp much like the one he 
describes. Surrounded by the Ger- 
mans in World War II, he broke 
through their lines and returned to 
his own company. For this brave 
feat he was immediately seized by 
the Russian secret police on sus- 
picion that the Germans had let him 
return only to spy. He confessed be- 
cause he thought he would be shot 
if he did not — a common belief that 
seems to shed light on how confes- 
sions were obtained during the 
Stalin period. Yet he writes now 
without any show of rancor. One 
has the curious impression from this 
book that the ordeal of the camps 
united the Russian people more pro- 
foundly in suffering, rather than 
producing any real political disaffec- 
tion with the Communist regime. 


PRIVILEGED WORLD 


A FAVOURITE OF THE GODS (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.50) is SYBILLE 
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“Fearful and wonderful ~ 
horribly brilliant!” 


—MARK VAN DOREN 
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A novel by GUNTER GRASS 
$6.95. PANTHEON 
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As we were: 
the crucial decade 
of the Thirties 


Edwin P. Hoyt 


THE 
TEMPERING 
YEARS 


From the crash of ’29 to the 
invasion of Poland ten years. 
later, this vivid account por- 
trays the American ex- 
perience.in terms-of key 
individuals: Hoover, FDR, 
Charlie Chaplin, Harry Hop- 
kins, Charles.Evans: Hughes, 
Joe Louis, Huey Long — to 
name a few. A graphic, 
thoroughly authenticated 
record that blends nostalgia 
and revelation. 

Photographs $6.95 
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BEpronp's second novel, and it 
seems to establish her unquestionably 
in the front rank of England's women 
novelists. Mrs. Bedford's manner, 
without strain or pastiche, is entirely 
her own. She deals with the lives of 
the well-born, the beautiful, and 
brilliant — all of them in their way 
favorites of the gods — but she nei- 
ther romanticizes nor deflates; her 


people and their beautiful world are | 


seen for exactly what they are. 

The story turns around three wom- 
en. Anna, Constanza, and Flavia are 
grandmother, mother, and daughter, 
and three more subtly contrasted 
generations could hardly be imag- 


ined. Anna is the energetic prime | 


mover of the family's destinies; Con- 


stanza its climax in luxury and ro- 


mance; Flavia the realist through 
whose cool eye the family's story can 
finally be seen with detachment. In 
the 1890s Anna Howland, a New 
England heiress, marries Rico, an 
Italian prince; but the marriage 
founders when Anna, fiercely puri- 
tanical, learns of her husband’s in- 
fidelities. Mrs. Bedford is dealing 
with the international theme of 
Henry James—the clash of New 
and Old World cultures — but her 
approach is much more matter-of- 
fact and direct than James’s. Anna 
takes her daughter, Constanza, to 
grow up in England, but by an irony 
that never ceases to plague the 
mother, Constanza turns out thor- 
oughly Italian in temperament. 
Beautiful and intelligent, she goes 
from lover to lover; when her mar- 
riage to an aspiring young politician 
ends in a rather lurid divorce, she 
continues to dominate life in her own 
fashion, nothing daunted. At the 
end, stricken by the death of her 
mother, with whom she has just 
quarreled, Constanza prepares calm- 
ly to ride away to Paris with a new 
lover. 

Mrs. Bedford catches with wonder- 
ful economy the contrasting atmos- 


pheres of England and Italy, as well | 


as the changing climate of the times 
over the first decades of this cen- 
tury. But itis the subtle interplay of 
character, seen in the long looking 
glass of the years, that holds one 
throughout this exquisite novel. 


WORD-MAN AMONG POLITICIANS 


Emmet Hucues, an editor of Life 
magazine, became chief speech writ- 
er for General Eisenhower during the 


presidential campaign of 1952. He | 
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A publishing house is known by the company it keeps 





What has been said about 


John Updike's 








fT % “This is one of those rare novels that gives you twice your money’s 

1 j worth, in story and significance. . . . With this book alone, even 

wax without Rabbit, Run and the others, Updike can turn today’s 
American novel in a new direction.” 

—W. G. Rocers, Saturday Review Syndicate 


f. ge “One answer to the question, Who will succeed Hemingw ay and 
(2) : Faulkner? is John Updike. . . . THe Centaur contains a kind of 
v4^^ rugged sweetness, a sad antic “humor, a stubborn magic. Updike, 


without flinching from the tragic stuff of experience, manages to 
keep alive a sense of enchantment.” 
— Davin Bororr, The National Observer 


$ Run, it marks a big step forward. . . . Everywhere the language is 
'—SrANLEY Epcar Hyman, The New Leader 


(3) “A bold and ambitious break with the naturalistic limits of Rabbit, 


magical, incandescent.’ 





“x, “This novel is likely to be widely read, much debated, and re- 
4 j garded as one of the most imaginative ventures in this season’s 
fiction. . .. THe CENTAUR captures an intense poignancy blended 
with comedy.”— EpMunp Futter, Wall Street Journal 


most elderly devices in the novelist’s handbook and made of it 


(5) mos ays an unsurpassed craftsman, Updike has taken one of the 
5 
Raus . subtle, superbly 


«^ something natural and pertinent and fresh . 
written."— Newsweek 


(e) "Updike tells the story in an ingenious and beautifully varied 


fashion. . . . No one should need to be told that he has a mastery 
of language to be matched in our time only by the finest poets . 
[THe Centaur] is a brilliant achievement." 

— GRANVILLE Hicks, Saturday Review 


but according to The Atlantic- 


“The Olympians have taken possession of Mr. Updike and com- 
pelled him to clutter a perfectly good short book about a hard- 
pressed schoolmaster with a lot of mythological baggage. Caldwell, 
the unfortunate teacher, is identified with that noble pedagogue 
Chiron the centaur. His misadventures in this incarnation are de- 
scribed by the author in Victorian Homeric translator’s prose, and 
with a literal-mindedness leading to comic effects which Mr. 
Updike presumably does not quite appreciate. You cannot, after 
all, housebreak a horse." 


“Tue CENTAUR is on sale at better bookstores * $4.00 


ALFRED -A- KNOPF a Publisher of Borzoi Books 





with a trial subscription 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR- —the leading 
general quarterly—features perceptive, in- 
formative articles on topics ranging from 
science to music, from literature to politics. 
Take advantage of. the opportunity to receive 
a free copy of the new spring issue by enter- 
ing your subscription now, 


spring issue features 


€ a defense of the "reactionary" trend 
in African fiction 


€ an exploration of America's handicap 
in understanding new nations 


@ Walter Tellers musings on man's role 
in an ever-larger world 


€ a look at the character of a dictionary 
€ reminiscences of Mencken 


€ the archaeological challenge of 
ancient shipwrecks 


@ Saunders Redding's account of a trip 
"Home to Africa" 


€ a lively attack on graduate programs 
in literature 


You will also find the regular columns of 
Joseph Wood Krutch and Benjamin DeMott, 
poems and book reviews by such distin- 
guished writers as Dudley Fitts, August 
Heckscher, Louis Simpson, Merle Fainsod, 
Richard Mooney and Paul Sears. 


Don’t miss the candor and substance, di- 
versity and intellectual vitality that you will 
find in THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


Enter your subscription now and receive your 





FREE copy of the spring issue immediately. 


™ American Scholar 
¢*Dept.5N 1811 Q Street, N.W. Washington D. C. 


Send me the spring issue without charge and 
enter my subscription for the term checked. 


O V5 year $2 [11 year $4 [12 years $7 
C 3 years $9 C payment enclosed O please bill 
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remained in this unofficial post dur- 
ing the first year of the Eisenhower 
presidency, sitting in on important 
Cabinet meetings, observing the na- 
tion’s leaders at close hand. In the 
campaign of 1956 he was again at the 
President’s side to help him with his 
speeches. The relationship between 
the two men appears to have been 
informal and cordial, and Mr. 
Hughes still retains a great deal of 
liking and admiration for the ex- 
President. Yet, over the years, he 
began to be assailed by doubts that 
the Administration was providing 
the leadership the country needed. 
Things were allowed to drift toward 
crisis; and the people were not made 
aware by their leaders of the grave 
challenges that the nation faced. In 
THE ORDEAL OF POWER (Atheneum, 
$5.95) he records his disillusion with 
a candor that is going to make some 
Republicans chew their nails. 

Yet there is not the pique or re- 
sentment of backstairs gossip in this 
book. Mr. Hughes is simply passing 
his solemn and responsible judgment 
on the nation’s leaders as he saw 
them. President Eisenhower, indeed, 
emerges from these pages as a strong, 
complex, and likable figure. Why, 
then, in the author’s judgment, did 
he fail as President? A portent of the 
eight years to come, Mr. Hughes 
tells us, occurred in the 1952 cam- 
paign in Wisconsin, when Eisen- 
hower wanted to make a statement 
in favor of General Marshall in Mc- 
Carthy's own backyard, but allowed 
the politicians to talk him out of it. 
Perhaps the trouble was the attitude 
he brought to the job. In a moment 
of irritation in the same campaign 
he blurted out that if the American 
people did not want him, that was all 
right with him, he had a lot of fishing 
to do. These are not the words of a 
man hungering to give leadership. 

This book is bound to stir up some 
violent controversies, and its revela- 
tion of personal relationships will 
seem shocking to many. President 
Eisenhower, according to Mr. 
Hughes, did not care for John Foster 
Dulles, of whom he said ‘‘dull, 
duller, Dulles." And he never ceased 
to regard Richard Nixon with sus- 
picion as a man who was, he be- 
lieved, **just not presidential timber" 
— hence his reluctance to throw 
himself into the 1960 campaign. 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, a big and vital man cut 
rather in the Eisenhower pattern, 
was the one Cabinet member whom 











the past 
inside out 


in this fascinating re- 
creation of one of the 
most splendid, bar- 
baric, sordid and heroic 
chapters in history. 
With a dazzling.display of scholar- 
ship and drama, he debunks the 
myths of chivalry and reanimates 
the towering figures and little people 
of the Crusades — that sacred pil- 
grimage, freebooting holiday, and 
great medieval adventure, 
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$4.95, now at your bookstore 
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"Whether. be- 

cause of the 

dynamism of 

the subject ... 

or from the 

depth of their 

feeling for him, 

or more likely 

a combination 

of both, these highly literate and 
devoted friends each contributed, 
it seems to me, a sample of his 
or her best writing." 


Harper's, March '63 


FOUR PORTRAITS 
AND ONE SUBJECT: 
BERNARD DeVOTO 


Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Edith Mirrielees 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 
Wallace Stegner 


$4.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 









the President really warmed to. 
But Humphrey came to Washington 
with a businessman’s unfortunate 
conviction that senators and con- 
gressmen, and politicians generally, 
were so many Office boys who would 
move at his bidding. 

The author is so intent on assuring 
us of his serious purposes that this 
book, which might have been a his- 
torical document of primary impor- 
tance, is marred by a solemn self- 
inflation. The writing is turgid and 
muggy. Perhaps Mr. Hughes wrote 
too many of those speeches and be- 
came a captive of their rhetoric. 


NOVELISTS IN THE DOLDRUMS 


You are a writer, and inspiration 
is lagging. You stare at the blank 
page, and nothing comes. There are 
debts, and the only thing you can 
think of is to place bets with the 
bookies. That’s crazy, and only 
heaps up more miseries. Mean- 
while, your wife taunts you about 
things like sex, and your two kids, 
whom you love, are as trying as all 
kids are. 

No wonder WILLIAM SAROYAN’S 
hero in BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, $3.95) 
declares toward the end of the book: 
“Its tough. The going’s tough. 
You'l never know the half of it." 
He is wrong, of course; by this time 
we know more than twice too much, 
and the book would have been im- 
proved had it been cut by half. 

Mr. Saroyan's genius is for the 
short story and the theater; he has 
yet to write a satisfactory novel, and 
the present work does not even come 
close. The writing is vivid and di- 
rect enough — Saroyan could never 
quite lose his touch here; and there 
are episodes that, if the author had 
not been so grimly serious, could 
have been pushed one step further 
into delirious comedy. Most of the 
time, however, the book grates like a 
phonograph record going around 
and around with the needle stuck. 


Instead of blurting out what is 
wrong, an author may attempt to es- 
cape from a sterile period by putting 
his hand to a perfectly contrived tale 
in the hope that the sheer playful ex- 
uberance of artifice will carry him 
along. ALBERT J. GUERARD, whose 
two previous novels seemed to be 
going nowhere, has struck out in a 
new direction in THE EXILES (Mac- 
millan 84 95) hv writino: (1) a verv 





Plato versus 
poetry — 


PREFACE 
TO PLATO 


By Eric Havelock 


Mr. Havelock shows here that Plato's famous frontal 
attack on Homeric poetry was not a pedantic prejudice, 
but a strenuous, exciting search for verbal and intellec- 
tual precision — the creation of a new speculative tech- 
nique in Western thinking. “A book bursting with new 
ideas, all of them exciting." — Bernard M. W. Knox. A 
Belknap Press Book. $5.15 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


For more than fifty years, this distinguished Shakespeare 
series has provided the most accurate, extensively anno- 
tated volumes of separate plays available, edited by out- 
standing Shakespearean scholars. Every edition includes 
the authoritative text, detailed introductions covering all 
aspects of each play, textual variants, and explanatory 
notes. Newest additions to this comprehensive list are: 


THE WINTER’S TALE edited by J. H. P. Pafford. $4.25 
PERICLES edited by F. D. Hoeniger. $3.85 


And other provocative books 


YEATS'S VISION AND THE LATER PLAYS 


by Helen Hennessy Vendler. Analyzes 12 of Yeats's later 
plays, relating them to A Vision, whose symbolism they share. 
$6.00 


FITZGERALD: SELECTED WORKS 

edited by Joanna Richardson. A selection of Edward Fitz- 
gerald's brilliant translations from Latin, Greek, Spanish 
and Persian, and his letters. The Reynard Library. $6.00 


A PEOPLE AMONG PEOPLES: Quaker Benevolence 


in Eighteenth-Century America by Sydney V. James. Center 
for the Study of History of Liberty in America. $8.00 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


You save $2 and take no 
risk. If, after reading 
three issues, you are 
not completely satisfied, 
tell us to cancel. We 
will refund instantly. 


"he Commonweal credo can best be seen in 
he stands it has taken through the years. It 
eplored the atom bombing of Japan in 1945. 
t decried the religious bigotry in America dur- 
ig the 1950's. It opposed Franco and other 
lictators abroad; it opposes Right-wing ex- 
remists at home. It has fought racial segre- 
ation at all times. 


‘oday, as in the past, The Commonweal’s 
ages are filled with provocative, idea-packed 
eading contributed by distinguished writers 
yhose views you are invited to share. In addi- 
on, youll find absorbing regular features 
uch as Philip T. Hartung's motion picture 
eviews; Richard Gilman's criticisms of Broad- 
ray plays; William V. Shannon's Washington 
olumn; frequent overseas reports; discerning 
ook reviews and outspoken letters. All these 
-plus forthright editorial comment—make 
"he Commonweal a magazine you will read 
rom cover to cover. | 
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literate spy melodrama, (2) a politi- 
cal novel about Latin American rev- 
olutions, and (3) an atmospheric 
tale about the lush Caribbean and 
some of the international drifters 
there. He is only moderately suc- 
cessful in all these purposes; but in 
the course of his story he launches a 
marvelously comic little character, 
Manuel Andrada, who proceeds to 
steal the show and virtually carries 
the entire novel on his shoulders. 

When Nicolas Clive, a free-lance 


journalist, becomes interested in the 


fate of Villamayor, a Latin American 
poet and revolutionary, he finds a 
strange little man, Andrada, camped 
on his doorstep. The two go off 
together in their search. Villamayor 
is found at last, but Andrada, who 
has moved climactically from one 
buffoonery to another, comes to a 
dismal yet rather heroic end. Before 
that, however, he has supplied the 
reader with much heady enter- 
tainment. 


WRITERS ON WRITING 


FRANK O’CONNOR is not only one 
of the finest short-story writers of our 
day, he is also one of the most pro- 
found students of his craft. In THE 
LONELY VOICE: A STUDY OF 
SHORT STORY (World, $4.00) he has 
written an analysis of the shorter 
fictional form that, for the charm of 
its writing and for depth of insight, 
deserves to be set beside E. M. 
Forster's classic Aspects of the .Novel. 

The difference between the short 
story and the novel, according to 
Mr. O'Connor, is not essentially 
length — there have been long sto- 
ries and short novels — but point of 


view. The novel carries its charac- 
ters through their regular social 
routines and leaves them firmly 


planted in their social group; the 
short story, on the other hand, by 
catching its hero at a single moment 
or in a single situation, lifts him out 
of his social context and isolates him 


in his own individual loneliness. 
Hence Mr. O’Connor’s title: the 
short story is, he believes, much 


more the voice of human loneliness 
than is the novel. 

However, the meat of this book 
lies not in general theory but in its 


searching and sensitive studies of 
stories of the masters: Turgenev, 
Chekhov, Maupassant, Katherine 
Mansfield, A. E. Coppard, Joyce. 
Mr. O’Connor seems to have read 


all the great stories ever written, | 
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ll Can a minority group 
control your child's 
reading? 


E Are “Robin Hood” and 
“The Girl Scout Hand- 
book” un-American? 


ll Would you condemn a book 
because ‘‘communism’’ is 
mentioned 38 times and 
“democracy” only 24 ? 





THE CENSORS 
AND THE SCHOOLS 
By Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr. 
Here is the startling truth about the 
Organized pressure groups seeking to 
control the books in our schools, chang- 
ing some and eliminating others from 


public schools and libraries across the 
nation. $4.50 


LITTLE, BROWN * Boston 









SITWELL *..... 


ing queen of English letters re- 
creates the great age of blood and 
gold — when the power and glory 
that was England was dominated 


by three fascinating queens: Mary 
Tudor. Mary Stuart, and at the 
center, Elizabeth. Illustrated. 


The Queens 
and the Hive 


$7.50 at bookstores 
Aitlantic-Little, Brown 





and in nearly every case he has 
something remarkably fresh and or- 
iginal to say. 


At the very opposite end of the 
spectrum, NATHALIE SARRAUTE in 
THE AGE OF SUSPICION (Braziller, 
$4.00), a collection of essays on the 
novel, explores the medium of fiction 
as a literary form that permits the 
maximum amount of psychological 
and philosophical experimentation. 

We are in a period, Mme. Sar- 
raute holds, when both readers and 
writers have become suspicious of the 
standard characters of fiction. The 
well-defined character with his pre- 
dictable traits and his equally pre- 
dictable actions now seems artificial. 
Since human personality has become 
a much more complex and fluid mat- 
ter for us, we should expect novelists 
to exploit new techniques to convey a 
different sense of reality from that 
of the great masters of the past. 
Mme. Sarraute is sometimes puz- 
zling, sometimes exasperating, but 
always exhilarating. A brilliant in- 
tellectual, she can keep several the- 
ories going at the same time with the 
finesse of a juggler. Her book sheds 
much light on the fictional experi- 
ments by the younger generation of 
French writers. 


FEARSOME FUTURE 


Eric Horrer has labored as a 
longshoreman and migrant worker 
because he couldn’t stand being 
cooped up indoors; his thinking, ap- 
propriately, has the sweep and free- 
dom of the open road. His first book, 
The True Believer, a brilliant study of 
fanaticism, was widely and justly ap- 
plauded; THE ORDEAL OF CHANGE 
(Harper & Row, $3.50), though less 
bitingly witty, seems to me richer 
and warmer in substance, and on the 
whole every bit as good. 

These essays range over many sub- 
jects but are united by a single 
theme. Human beings, Mr. Hoffer 
contends, fear the new and find 
change an ordeal; therefore, in a 
period of drastic change we tend to 
seek an unshakable faith that we can 
cling to, and we can easily be swept 
into some totalitarian ideology. 

Though he casts a cool and criti- 
cal eye on his fellowman, Mr. Hoffer 
also likes him. One of the essays I 
enjoyed most was “The Role of the 
Undesirables," which begins in a 
federal transient camp. Examining 
his fellow inmates sympathetically, 







NR's new readers (nearly 
everybody who’s any- 
body) increased NR’s cir- 
culation more than 30% 
in *62. Join them now! 


Newsweek reports: “‘Just 
how much influence The 
New Republic exerts on 
government policy is im- 
possible to assess, of 
course. But its subscrip- 
tion list reads like a who’s 
who in government. In 
addition to the President, 
its readers include UN 
Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son, Presidential Assist- 
ants Theodore Sorensen 
and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall and Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville 
Freeman. And its contrib- 
utors are every bit as 
impressive.” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Now in The New Republic, you have new 
writers like Murray Kempton, one of NR’s 
bristling new editors who joins Gilbert A. 
Harrison, Christopher Jencks, Raymond 
Aron, Terence Prittie, Louis J. Halle. 


Now in The New Republic, you have a 
weekly comment on the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the world-at-large that is 
candid without being cranky. Case in 
point: T.R.B.’s full-page, inside-cover 
column from Washington—the outspoken 
report that even alerts Congress to what’s 
behind the scenes. 


Now in The New Republic, you have the 


‘most adult movie reviews in America by 


Stanley Kauffmann. 


Now in The New Republic, you have 
Robert Brustein’s astute drama criticism 
—in the tradition of Stark Young and Eric 
Bentley. You’ll clip B. H. Haggin’s record 
reviews; find out what Paul Goodman 
thinks is good and bad about TV; appre- 
ciate intelligent book reviews by John 
Wain, Irving Howe, Gerald W. Johnson 
and John Updike. 


Now in The New Republic, you see the 
not-always-gentle satire of Mauldin, 
Feiffer and Robert Osborn. They’re part 
of The New Republic’s handsome new 
design. 


Now, if you've been wondering how the 
president’s program is likely to fare in 
Congress; what’s to become of the Congo; 
why U. S. policy in Viet Nam won't work; 
whether disarmament is a lost cause; 
where the Cuban exiles go from here; 
what’s in store for Nehru, Goldwater or 
Rockefeller, U Thant, Hoffa or Freeman, 
DeGaulle, Khrushchev or you—then 


Now is the time for you to look at the new 
New Republic. Just one dollar will bring 
you thirteen big issues! 


7? ONLY $1.00 (four quarters or a dollar bill) brings 
you 13 big issues (regular newsstand cost: $4.55) 


| TO: THE NEW REPUBLIC, 1244 Nineteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


| Please add my name to the 
growing list of informed 
| people who subscribe to The 
New Republic. I enclose $1 
for the next 13 issues since 
| I understand that the extra 
| expense of billing me would 
make this bargain offer 
| impossible. 
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“An extraordinary novel... 
original, violent, raucous 


and funny." 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN. 
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The Tin Drum 


A novel by GUNTER GRASS 
$6.95. PANTHEON 
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A special 64-page supplement 
in the April issue of Harper’s magazine 


The Graft of Intelligence 
by Alen W. Dulles 


An engrossing, book-length account of 
“the least understood and most misrepre- 
sented profession”, The Craft of Intelli- 
gence is based on Mr. Dulles’s unequaled 
experience as a diplomat and an intelli- 
gence Officer. 

Here, for the first time, is an authori- 
tative account of how the O.S.S. worked 
with anti-Nazis inside Germany during 
World War II; the prospect of a success- 
ful revolt inside Cuba; how the text of 
Khrushchev's secret speech denouncing 
Stalin was found; what the U-2 has ac- 
complished; and scores of international in- 
trigues unraveled by American intelligence 
officers and our allies. 

Mr. Dulles, former director of the 
C.I.A., spells out not only the techniques 
of modern espionage but also the philoso- 
phy and the role of intelligence in a free 
society threatened by a global conspiracy. 

Read The Craft of Intelligence in the 
April issue of Harper's. Plus Harper's 
regular contents, which include Learning 
to be Unemployable, Harvard's B. F. Skin- 
ner: The Last of the Utopians, Heaven 
Had Better Be Good, Is the Welfare State 
Obsolete?, The Ultimate Teaching Ma- 
chine, The Swing Band Era, and What 
Women Can Do For Peace. Plus The New 
Books and Books in Brief. 


Harper's 


Mr. Hoffer came to the conclusion 
that the United States had been 
founded in good part by misfits like 
these — the “‘undesirables”’ swept to 
these shores from other lands. This 
is nothing to be ashamed of, he holds; 
the misfit always has unusual crea- 
tive potential, and it is a measure of 
the greatness of a society that it can 
allow its submerged peoples to de- 
velop and grow. 


ARTHUR C. CLARKE in PROFILES OF 
THE FUTURE (Harper & Row, $4.00) 
seems to have not the least fear of the 
future as he paints a gaudy pano- 
rama of the dazzling technological 
world of tomorrow. Indeed, his rule 
seems to be that we can hardly 
be too imaginative in forecasting 
the future; what were once the mar- 
vels of Jules Verne are pretty prosaic 
stuff to us now. 

Scientists themselves, in fact, have 
usually erred on the conservative 
side in their predictions. In 1878 
British scientists declared that Edi- 
son's electric light bulb was an ignis 
fatuus! After Bleriot flew over the 
channel, other scientists calculated 
that an airplane could never possibly 
cross the ocean. 

Once he has dismissed the scien- 
tists, Mr. Clarke proceeds to enter- 
tain us with a whole circus of future 
marvels: cities with moving streets; 
vehicles and houses that ride on air; 
and degravitation appliances that 
overcome the force of gravity itself. 
Some people may not like all this; 
the Sherpas and Alpine guides, for 
example, may be indignant about 
degravitation belts. ‘‘But progress," 
says Mr. Clarke, *'is inexorable. It 
is only a matter of time before tour- 
ists are floating all over the Hima- 
layas, and the summit of Everest is 
as crowded as the seabed round the 
Florida Keys or off Cannes." 

Mr. Clarke is a witty and incisive 
writer, and he makes all these pros- 
pects plausible and exciting, until 
we begin to wonder what will be- 
come of man himself. We are not 
told that until the next to last chap- 
ter, whose ominous title, ‘‘The 
Obsolescence of Man," forebodes a 
catch to all these marvels. Machines 
are going to be so good, Mr. Clarke 
warns us, that in any war between 
man and machine you know who 
will get beaten. Maybe so; but this 
book might be a little less chilly if 
the author, just for the sake of auld 
lang syne, had thrown in with the 
losing side. 


NEW YORK CITY'S 


Midtown Manhattan. All 
modern outside rooms 
with magnificent views 
of United Nations and 
East River. Air condi- 
tioned. Radio, TV. Two 
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from $19. Special rate 
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Write—driving map D-1. 
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Plan. 30 miles north Yellowstone Park. 
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You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 





CAPE COD COTTAGES in Orleans area. 
Bimonthly to seasonal rentals. Reserve 
early for best choice. Nauset Summer Rental 
Center, Dept. A, Orleans, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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Vacation in the Rockies 


Relax and refresh at our small secluded mountain ranch 
nestled high in the grandeur of the Colorado Rockies. 
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packages to hungry people 
through CARE, New York 16. 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


*I am no huntsman," writes 
ALFRED HARBAGE in the introduc- 
tion to his WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A 
READER'S GUIDE (Farrar, Straus, 
$6.95), “but I presume that hunts- 
men prefer guides who know where 
the game is but refrain from shooting 
it for them." This amiable but not 
entirely accurate notion has led Mr. 
Harbage, Cabot Professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard, to construct a book 
about Shakespeare for the reader 
who wishes to enjoy the plays but is 
not an Elizabethan specialist and, 
furthermore, has no desire to be- 
come one. The book is designed to 
clear up grammatical problems, in- 
dicate the nature and purpose of 
poetical devices, and show how the 
plays act, for Mr. Harbage never 
forgets for an instant that these are 
works for the living stage. Not for 
readers who already find Shake- 
speare clear sailing, the book should 
be most helpful to those who ha- 
bitually run aground on phrases 
like ‘“‘the majesty of buried Den- 
mark." 

EMMANUEL ANATI’S PALESTINE BE- 
FORE THE HEBREWS (Knopf, $8.95) 
summarizes all the information that 
archaeologists have recovered about 
man's early doings in this region. 
Mr. Anati begins with some not 
quite human aborigines and ends 
about 1200 B.c. among people who 
were, in many respects, exactly like 
ourselves. The amount of material 
that he covers is immense and re- 
quires great compression and careful 
organization. Where rival interpre- 
tations of material dispute the field, 
Mr. Anati gives both, or all, occa- 
sionally revealing his own prefer- 
ence. Since Palestine, a crossroads 
for Europe, Asia, and Africa, ul- 
timately contained a little of every- 
thing, the book is by extension a 
history of human progress anywhere. 

BEFORE THE BIBLE (Harper & 
Row, $6.00) also concerns early 
history in the eastern Mediterranean 
region, but on a much more cir- 
cumscribed scale and for a different 
purpose. Its author, Dr. Cyrus 
Gorpon, Professor of Near Eastern 
Studies at Brandeis, caused some ex- 
citement a while ago when news- 
naners oave out that he was claim- 













It would be hard to convince some 
people that these words of Our Lord 
apply to them. 

Like the Pharisees of Christ’s time, 
they attribute their successes to their 
own merits. They may concede that they 
“got the breaks” now and then, but in 
the main they vainly think they have 
succeeded because of their own superior 
qualities. “Oh, sure,” they may say, “God 
has been good to me". . . but most of the 
credit they take unto themselves. 

In this age of self-glorification . . . 
when so many seem convinced of the 
necessity of "tooting their own horn"... 
the Catholic Church may seem out of 
step in preaching its 2,000-year-old 
message of humility. And likewise un- 
popular with some people will be the 
Church's reminder that the sin of Pride 
still ranks first among the seven capital 
sins condemned by Christ. 

Our hope here, however, is not so 
much to convince the wilfully arrogant 
of the error of their ways. Our purpose, 
rather, is to point out that the capital 
sin Pride covers a multitude of other 
sins which are subtle and not easy to 
recognize. The Catholic teaching in this 
respect may not appeal to those afflicted 
by Pride, but we think it will be re- 
ceived with a spirit of good-will and 
approval by humble people of all faiths. 

Pride, for example, can be a worse 
sin than murder under certain circum- 
stances. It was the Original Sin. It is 
often the besetting sin of the individual 
who demands to see the divine creden- 
tials and assumes to judge God. And 
there are sins prompted by Pride which 
violate no civil law, yet are deeply 
offensive to God. 

The Catholic Church constantly re- 
minds its people to acknowledge their 
weaknesses and confess their sins...to 
realize that human merits are from God 
and are not due to the worthiness of 
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worthiness is among the very first 
prayers uttered by the priest and the 
people at Mass, when they proclaim to 
God and to "all the saints" in heaven 
that they have sinned... through my 
fault, through my fault, through my 
most grievous fault." 

Catholics, of course, are exposed to 
the same occasions for sinning as other 
people. And like others, they have the 
God-given free will to choose between 
sinning and not sinning. On the other 
hand, they have the guidance and help 
of the Church...and the Sacraments 
...in the struggle against temptation. 
How this help works with respect to 
the Seven Capital Sins... Pride, Anger, 
Sloth, Envy, Covetousness, Gluttony and 
Lust...is shown in a helpful pamphlet 
which we will send you free on request. 
It will be mailed immediately, and no- 
body will call on you. Ask for Pamphlet 
No. B-34. 


FREE — Mail Coupon Today 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

3473 South Grand, St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 


"These Are Our 7 Deadly Enemies!'' 
B-34 
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Three 
Great Men 
of Letters 





LONGFELLOW 
His Life and Work 


By NewrTon Arvin. The distinguished 
author of Melville, winner of the 
National Book Award for Nonfiction, 
now re-evaluates Longfellow as a poet 
and man of letters. Against the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century New 
England, Newton Arvin discusses the 
whole body of Longfellow’s work. His 
book is the most complete account yet 
made of Longfellow’s writing and 
succeeds brilliantly in bringing to life 
the cultivated and appealing figure of 
the great American poet. $6.75 


CHEKHOV: A Biography 


By Ernest J. Simmons, “A vivid pic- 
ture of one of the world’s great drama- 
tists ...an unforgettable portrait of 
Chekhov and the theatre world and in- 
telligentsia of his time." — Dav Ross, 
Saturday Review. “Unique...a remark- 
able biography."—Manc SLonm, Front 
Page, N. Y. Times Book Review. Illus- 
trated. Index. Biographical Survey. 
$10.00 


POE: A Biography 


By WirLiÍaM Bittner. For the first 
time, a biography that does Poe justice 
both as a man and as a writer. “A skill- 
ful biography of the multi-faceted 
writer.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review. “This lively book provides a 
quickening look at Poe’s talent in oper- 
ation ...a useful addition to the Poe 
literature.” — Saturday Review. $6.50 


At all bookstores 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


“This impressive collection of 
essays and reviews reveals a 
diversity of interests rare in this 
age of literary specialists. Who 
else (except Edmund Wilson, of 
course) could move with such 
assurance from the American past 
of Thoreau’s Journal to the world 
of Sholom Aleichem...from Drei- 
ser to Salinger, from Freud to 
President Kennedy and his intel- 
lectual entourage?"— N. Y. Times 


$7.50 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 





NUTINI TILL SAT MMA 





A superb biographical novel by 
the author of The Young Caesar 
and Imperial Caesar 


PERICLES 
THE ATHENIAN 


By Rex Warner 


In this rich and fascinating 
novel the age of Pericles is re- 
vealed. Rex Warner re-creates 
with authenticity the way Peri- 
cles gained control of an army, 
a populace, a government, and 
a mighty coalition of the Greek 
states against Persia. $4.75 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





ing that Greek civilization derived 
from the Hebrews. A reading of his 
book reveals that the claim is quite 
otherwise. Dr. Gordon contends, 
on reasonable evidence, that both 
Homer and the Old Testament 
contain elements derived from a 
body of myth common to the whole 
eastern Mediterranean area and far 
older than either Hebrews or Greeks, 
both of whom borrowed from an 
already polished poetic tradition. 
The book is full of translations from 
antique tongues, bits of exotic and 
bloody myths, including one about 
a war goddess who beats up enemies 
with her own house furnishings. 
"Brawl tactics," writes Dr. Gor- 
don, very deadpan, “‘specifically the 
throwing of furniture, are famous 
from Odysseus’ battle against the 
suitors in his halls at Ithaca. In 
Psalm 23, ‘Thou preparest a table 
for me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies,’ may mean that God provides 
His own with ammunition." 

R. P. Lister, a metallurgist and 
a poet, has written a novel about 
poetry and metallurgy called THE 
RHYME AND THE REASON (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, $4.50). In a de- 
mure way, it is a wittily and wick- 
edly subversive book, demonstrating 
that the scientific mind cannot yet 
cope with the irrationality of the 
human brain as a whole. This 
theme sounds earnest and at bot- 
tom is so, but Mr. Lister keeps up a 
surface of crackling frivolity. 

A FORTUNE IN DIMES (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $4.95), by Mary 
CARTER, is a gingery novel about a 
not very poor little rich boy in Pasa- 
dena. “Will young Decker grow 
up?" is not a new question in fiction, 
and Miss Carter doesn't ultimately 
find any new answer to it, but the 
young people she describes are so 
amusing in their clique dialect and 
so convincing in their unpredictable 


. waverings between childish bluster 


and adult competence that they hold 
one’s interest irresistibly. 

Professor E. L. McApam, JR; 
and GEORGE MILNE, both experts on 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, have collab- 
orated in editing selections from 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY (Pantheon, 
$6.50), on the grounds that every- 
one has heard of this lexicographic 
landmark but few have ever laid 
hands on a copy. Johnson's preface 
alone is worth resurrection, and it is 
followed by definitions which, though 
a mere drop from the original ocean, 
retain their salt and sense. 
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New longer-life upholstery and carpeting — 
beautiful proof that Ford-built bodies are better built 
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The cloth in Ford-built cars has a rich, Handsome vinyls in Ford-built interiors have a 20% thicker Thick nylon-rayon carpet outlasts som 
face. 40% heavier backing. They can really take punish- by as much as 2 to 1. Carpet and pat 


rugged all-nylon face. Easy to care for, 
are pre-contoured to floor for better fit 


too, it's treated for soil-resistance. ment, yet you'll find them as soft and pliable as leather. 


Can upholstery so rich be rugged. too? Yes, if it's in a Ford- tested to a fare-thee-well. Stretched. Scuffed. Flexed. Sun-tested 
built car. For example, bucket seats are covered in extra thick Seam-tested. Result? You get fabrics that say "welcome" tc 
vinyl that lasts and lasts. Other seats have a durable nylon face. even tots and dogs. One more reason why Ford-built cars las 
What's more, before any fabric goes into a Ford-built car, it's you longer, need less care and keep their resale value better 
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Bottles have changed... 





but never the quality of 


I.W. HARPER 


PRIZED KENTUCKY BOURBON 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND OR MILD 86 PROOF 


From left to right: “Dandy” Pinch Bottle, 1900; ‘‘Amber’’ Glass, 1880; ''Canteen G. 
A. R.," 1895; "Pewter Pitcher," 1900; ‘‘Companion”’ Decanter, 1910; ‘‘Bar Bottle” Cut 
Glass, 1910; “Dwarf” Decanter, 1885; ‘‘Gold Medal” Decanter, 1949; ‘‘Harper’s Own” 
Ceramic Jug, 1890; “Little Companion" Cut Glass, 1910; “Nautical,” 1890; “The 
American” Flask, 1875; ''Carboy" Wicker-Covered, 1880; ‘‘Cameo’’ Miniature, 1899. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY |. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Who answers the 
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Men who create today's manufac- 
turing technology need to be answer 
men. Among them, Western Elec- 
tric's engineers. 

As America's communications 
needs multiply, so do the questions 
asked of Western Electric, the Bell 
System's manufacturing and supply 
unit. Questions like these: How do 
you mass-produce nearly invisible 
“new art" components or 2,000- 
pound switching units? How do you 
make these products to high-quality 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


standards — and reduce the level of 
your prices at the same time? 

In today's fast-changing technol- 
ogy, some of the answers can't be 
found in the factory. Thus at W.E.'s 
Engineering Research Center near 
Princeton, New Jersey, men like 
those pictured above probe a micro- 
world where 1/1000 of an inch wire 
must be bonded to transistor stripes 
2/1000 of an inch wide. They create 
vacuums as perfect as a man-made 
machine can achieve; they split nano- 
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seconds;and develop pressures that 
can crumble steel. 

And the secrets yield. Discoveries 
about materials and processes help 
Western Electric fill its many-sided 
role in the Bell System. Manufactur- 
ing research helps us form the vital 
link between Bell Laboratories, which 
develops new products and systems, 
and the Bell telephone companies, 
which provide you with the world's 
best telephone communications at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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563. FAIL-SAFE 
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2096 below the publishers' retail prices 


570.IN THE 
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ROBERT FROST 


(Publisher's retail — (Publisher's retail retail price $6.95) ER. (Publisher's (Publisher's retail 
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by EILEEN BASSING 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 
552. SILENT SPRING 
by RACHEL CARSON. Illustrated 
(Publisher's retail price $5) 
572. THE FALL OF THE 
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by EDMOND TAYLOR. Maps 
(Publisher's retail price $6.50) 
521. MY LIFE IN COURT 
y LOUIS NIZER 
(Publisher's retail price $5.95) 


576. THE WHITE HOUSE AND 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
Illustrated. (Publ. ret. price $6.95) 
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. by WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(Publisher's retail price $4.95) 
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The most economical library-building system ever devised: BOOK-DIVIDENDS 





HE TRIAL membership suggested 

here will not only prove, by your 
own actual experience, how effectually 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club can keep you from missing, through 
oversight or overbusyness, books you 
fully intend to read; it will also demon- 
strate another equally important advan- 
tage enjoyed by members: Book-Divi- 
dends. Through this unique profit-shar- 
ing system Book-of-the-Month Club 
members can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their price — simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. 


^k During this trial and there- 
after, if you continue, you will re- 
ceive, with every Club choice you huy, 
a Book-Dividend Certificate. Each cer- 
tificate, together with a nominal sum— 
usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a 
valuable Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from a catalog listing more than 
a hundred fine library volumes whose 
publishers' retail prices now average $7. 
Since the inauguration of the Book-Divi- 
dend system, more than $280,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received by Club members 
through this unique plan. 





THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: Simply buy œ= ae 


three additional books within a year at 
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Each vol. $1 
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152. For more than a cen- 
tury this celebrated refer- 
ence work has been an in- 
dispensable aid to the cul- 
tivated reader. This is the 
latest edition; 1614 pages; 
113,000 entries arranged 
chronologically by author. 
Publisher's retail price 


$10 











529. AMERICA’S HANDYMAN 
BOOK . illustrat 
(Publisher's retail price $8.95) 
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(Publisher's retail price $5) 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send me the three volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00* for each 
volume. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first year 

am a member. The pricet will never be more than the 
publisher's price, and frequently less. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying three Club 
choices (in addition to those included in this introduc- 
tory offer). During the trial and thereafter, if I continue, 
I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every 
Selection—or alternate—I buy (not including the books 
for $1 each chosen in this enrollment offer). Each certifi- 
cate, together with a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can 
be redeemed for a Book-Dividend* which I may choose 
from a wide variety always available. PLEASE NOTE: 
Whenever two or more books are offered together at a 
special combined price, such a purchase is counted as a 
single book in earning Book-Dividend Certificates and in 
fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club 


choices. 


TA small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


. (Please print plainly) 
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Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually 
pricedf slightly higher and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 





*Trademark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. and in Canada é 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Bu Kennedy has said that this is the time 
of the year when newspapers ominously report 
that Congress has done almost nothing since it con- 
vened in January and is unlikely to accomplish 
much before it adjourns in the summer or fall. 
This year the start was particularly slow, especially 
in the Senate, but the President continues to pre- 
dict success for his tax bill and for the bill to 
provide health care for the aged under Social 


Security. 


Both bills must go through the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and the latter will not consider either 
measure until it has been approved by the Ways 
and Means Committee and the House. This means 
that on a measure as complex and controversial as 
the tax bill the Finance Committee will wait on 
the sidelines for perhaps the first half of the year. 
It rejected a proposal that it begin work before the 
bill passes the House. It refused to hold joint hear- 
ings with the Ways and Means Committee. 


Besides the intrinsic interest in these bills, they 
are important because they throw new light on the 
organizational and structural resistance the Presi- 
dent faces in getting his program through Con- 
gress. Early in the session, recognizing that the 
Finance Committee was heavily weighted against 
the President and was the key Senate committee 
this year, some Administration leaders attempted 
to expand the committee's size to make it more 
representative of the political complexion of the 
Senate. 


It should be emphasized that the political di- 
vision and the size of congressional committees 
vary from session to session according to the 
strength of the two parties. An attempt is made to 
give Democrats and Republicans representation 
on committees approximately equal to the propor- 





on the World Today 


tion of seats they hold in the total membership. 
There is always a great deal of skirmishing to 
give labor a favorable voice on the Labor Com- 
mittee, business a predominant voice on Finance, 
conservatives a stronghold on Judiciary, and non- 
partisanship the dominant voice on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


With 67 Democrats and 33 Republicans in the 
Senate, the Democrats should have a slightly 
better than two-to-one majority on committees. 
But this is not so on Finance. There the old ratio 
of 11 Democrats to 6 Republicans was retained to 
make certain that the conservative domination 
continued. A proposal to put 14 Democrats and 
7 Republicans on the committee died aborning in 
the Democratic Steering Committee, despite the 
efforts of Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mans- 
field. 


Senator Clark's feud 


The refusal to bring the Finance Committee 
more in line with the division in the Senate was 
called inexcusable by Senator Joseph S. Clark of 
Pennsylvania, who has been engaged in a feud 
with what he calls ‘‘the Senate establishment," as 
represented on the powerful Steering Committee. 
Clark said that the establishment stacks the com- 
mittees to maintain the continued control of the 
Senate by the conservative coalition. 


He told the Senate, in one of his recent attacks 
on the establishment, that although a majority of 
Democratic senators were Kennedy supporters, 
this is not a Kennedy Congress, and it seems to 
me that it is not going to be a Kennedy Congress. 
The principal reason why it is not going to be a 
Kennedy Congress, so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, is, in my opinion, that we are operating 
under archaic, obsolete rules, customs, manners, 
procedures, and traditions — and because the 
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POWER TO PRESERVE THE PEACE! 


"To be prepared for war,” said George Washington, "is one of the 
most effective ways of preserving peace." 

Today's counterpart of this philosophy is reflected in the massive 
shield of missile sites built or under construction in the farthermost 
reaches of rural America. Many of these, and hundreds of other vital 
defense installations, are served by America's rural electric systems. 


These locally-owned cooperatives and power districts were created 
by rural people who could not get electric service from established 
power companies. Today these systems operate 1'/2-million miles of 
lines far beyond city limits, serve the growing power needs of 20 
million rural people. And capital borrowed from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to build these lines is being repaid with interest. 

Because these lines are there, power is quickly provided for vital 
installations ranging from launching pads to tracking stations, from 
lighthouses to Air Force bases. 

Rural electric systems are proud to play an important part in safe- 
guarding peace and the future of all Americans. 


AMERICA'S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS Important to the strength of America 
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operation under those obsolete and archaic setups 
is controlled by this oligarchical Senate establish- 
ment, a majority of members of which, by and 
large, are opposed to the program of the Presi- 
dent." 


Clark said that of the 15 members of the Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee, which appoints the var- 
ious Senate committees, 9 are conservatives (7 
are from the South). Yet, he argued, 40 or 45 of 
the Senate's Democrats support the President. 
When it came to passing out new committee as- 
signments this year, Clark noted, 75 percent of the 
non-freshman senators who voted with the estab- 
lishment against changing the filibuster rules got 
the assignments they requested, while only 7 per- 
cent of those who voted to change the rules got 
the assignments they requested. 


When the Steering Committee took up the 
question of the size of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee it decided to increase the number 
of Democratic seats, despite the protests of Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, who 
was willing to have fewer Democrats than called 
for, to maintain the spirit of bipartisanship that has 
made the committee unique since the days of 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


In the last Congress, the committee numbered 
11 Democrats and 6 Republicans. Some Demo- 
crats and some Republicans wanted the ratio to 
be 14 to 7, so that additional members supporting 
the bipartisan approach might be added from 
both parties. 


But the same Steering Committee that refused 
to increase the Democratic representation on the 
Finance Committee voted to increase it on the 
Foreign Relations Committee — and to take a seat 
away from the Republicans. The Steering Com- 
mittee voted for 12 Democratic seats and 5 Re- 
publican seats on Foreign Relations and gave the 
Democratic vacancy to Senator George A. Smath- 
ers of Florida. Republicans gave a vacant seat 
to Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota. Nei- 
ther Smathers nor Mundt can claim more than a 
parochial record on foreign policy. Their appoint- 
ments to this important committee shocked a good 
many senators, as well as many close observers 
of the Washington scene. 





For almost à quarter of a century, the Foreign 
Relations Committee has been composed of out- 
standing men who insisted on a nonpartisan ap- 
proach to foreign problems. In recent years, 
partisan and parochial considerations have in- 
fluenced the choice of committee members. Each 
party has mobilized its forces to keep off the com- 
mittee highly qualified men like Senators Clark, 
Cooper of Kentucky, and Javits of New York. In- 
stead, assignments have gone to men like former 
Senator Homer Capehart of Indiana, and Senators 
Williams of Delaware, Long of Louisiana, Lausche 
of Ohio, and Dodd of Connecticut. 


As the Senate is organized, so does it work. 
Clark warned that the whole Kennedy program is 
in danger because the Senate is under the control 
of the President's opponents, chiefly the very 
shrewd, very able Southerners who run the Steer- 
ing Committee, under the direction of Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia. 


Clark pointed out that Woodrow Wilson would 
not have got his reform programs through Con- 
gress in 1913 and 1914 had he not been success- 
ful in putting his men in the key positions. Presi- 
dent Wilson organized the committees in such 
a way as to give his men control, even violating 
the seniority rule to do so. Wilson was able to 
organize the Senate because the Wilson Democrats 
cooperated with him to win control of the party 
machinery. They insisted on using the committees 
as the President's instruments. In 1913, the Demo- 
crats also resorted to the binding caucus in the 
House, and for a couple of years there was re- 
sponsible party government. Today, with much 
larger Democratic majorities in Congress than 
there were in 1913, it can hardly be said that a 
responsible party structure exists in either the 
House or Senate. 


Cuba and the Communist threat 


The partisan debate over Cuba, which began in 
the 1960 campaign and is almost certain to be an 
issue in the 1964 campaign, haunts the President, 
disturbs our allies, and causes deep concern in 
both parties. 


It is no defense of President Kennedy, who em- 
ployed the Cuban issue to his own advantage in 
the 1960 campaign, to say that Fidel Castro will 
be a political threat to any Administration in 
Washington. Neither is it a defense of a do- 
nothing policy to say that Castro is one of those 
irritants that must be suffered as long as he is no 
more than a political threat. We know from last 
October's experience what will be done when he 
is a military threat. And we know that as long as 
Cuba is a center for Communist propaganda and 
the training of saboteurs, vigorous countermea- 
sures should be taken. 


October 28, 1931: The first penny restaurant oid in N 


York as a relief measure. Moses England Life was in Du» 97th year. 


If you were born in 1931 


Read how the cash value can build up for you in a New England Life policy. Here are figures. 


That picture of the unusual menu is 
from the year of your birth. But our story 
is in terms of your future —a future that 
could see you taking several thousand 
dollars more out of life insurance than 
you put in. 

Through a New England Life policy 
you can give your wife and children the 
sure protection they need right now. 
And you can also look forward to having 
a cash reserve later on for education, 


emergencies,orforyourown retirement. 

Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Then 
assume you leave your dividends on 
deposit through the years. (For illustra- 
tion, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale; these scales do change occa- 
sionally.) The cash value of your policy 
at age 65 is $15,508. But your premium 
payments total only $10,628. This means 
that all the dollars you put in and 
$4,880 more can be yours at retirement. 


Whether you were born in 
1931 or not, tell us to mail you 
our booklet, ''The Three Di- 
mensions of Life Insurance." 
It will give you additional 
facts and figures. Write to 
Dept. A1, 501 Boylston St., 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 





“What can we doP 





He paid with First National City Travelers Checks 


—they re better than money.” 


What a difference FNCB Travelers Checks can 
make! They're spendable anywhere, but only by 
you. If you should lose them, or they are stolen, 
you can get a prompt refund —on-the-spot— 
through any of FNCB's global network of thou- 
sands of refund agents. They're backed by First 
National City, best-known name in world-wide 
yanking. Ask for them by name at your bank. 


-IRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Fastest refund in case of 
loss or theft — Checks miss- 
ing? Anywhere in the U. S. 
except Alaska and Hawaii, 
simply phone WESTERN 
UNION OPERATOR 25 for 
nearest refund location. For 
information con- 
cerning refund 
points in other 
countries, Alaska 
and Hawaii, ask at 
principal hotels. 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Report on Washing ton 


But several observers feel we ought 
to recognize Castro’s limitations, 
and also America’s inability to do 
away with him, short of an overt 
attack. His police system is well 
organized and has the support of 
Russian experts. The chances are 
that Cuba will be a Communist 
country for a long time. 


A strong guard must always be 
kept against the possibility that Cuba 
may become a military threat again. 
At the same time, in the opinion of a 
number of experts in the Capital, 
we should recognize that the hemi- 
sphere may learn from the unhappy 
experience with Castroism. A Vene- 
zuelan newspaperman recently in 
Washington said that Communist 
failures in Cuba have given the hemi- 
sphere a decade more than it other- 
wise would have had to meet its 
problems. It was his opinion that 
the unpopularity of Castro’s brand 
of Communism has been a major 
setback to the Communist move- 
ment in Latin America. 


President Kennedy’s trip to Costa 
Rica was undertaken primarily to 
express this country’s support for 
the Central American Common Mar- 
ket. According to Felipe Herrera, 
president of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, Latin-American 
countries can solve their economic 
problems only if they combine their 
resources in one or more common 
markets. He believes that unless 
Latin-American development is in- 
tegrated, *'it will inevitably find itself 
condemned to vegetative growth or 
hopeless stagnation.” 


Under the spur of Castroism the 
United States and most of the Latin- 
American countries are beginning to 
think much more realistically than 
heretofore in terms of joint defense, 
closer political cooperation, and in- 
tegrated economic systems. 


Gilpatric leaves the Pentagon 


When President Kennedy was put- 
ting his Cabinet together, he asked 
each prospective member to be pre- 
pared to remain in the government 
for four years. The result has been 
a remarkable degree of stability at 
the top. In over two years, the only 
Cabinet officers to leave have been 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50. Member's price $6.95, 
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The Fate of Man, 
edited by Crane Brinton. 
Including Plato, 


Against the American 
Grain: Essays on 
the Effects of Mass 


Sophocles, Aquinas, Culture, 
Nietzsche, Engels, Dwight Macdonald. 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, Retail $6.50. 


Whitehead, Kluckhohn, 
Shapley, Rosenberg, 
Huxley, and more. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 





Frivacy: The Right 
to Be Let Alone, 
Morris L. Ernst and 
Alan U. Schwartz. 


Resistance, Rehellion, 
and Death, Albert 
Camus; and The Cuban 
Story, Herbert 


Retail $6.00. Matthews. Combined 
Seno S price retail price $8.50. 


Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


Member's price $4.95, 
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Sex, Culture and Myth, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $5.50. 





America and the World 
Revolution, Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Retail $4.75. 
Member's price 
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The Basic Writings of 


Bertrand Russell, 
edited by Robert E. 
Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon. Retail 
$10.00. Member's 
price $5.95. 





The Fox in The Attic, 
Richard Hughes and 


The Hidden Remnant, 


Gerald Sykes. 


Combined retail price 


$8.95. Member's 
price (for both 
books) $5.95. 


SAVINGS UP 


The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member's 
price $3.50. 


The Feminine 
Mystique, Betty 
Friedan. Retail $5.95 
Member's price $4.95, 


The Golden Age of 
American 
Anthropology, edited 
by Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Bunzel. 

Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $4.95. 





MIUR ERGA 


The Lonely African, 
Colin M. Turnbull; and 
The Making of 
Economic Society, 
Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Combined retail price 
$9.45. Member’s price 
(for both books) $5.95. 


TO $36.00 


The Children of 
Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. 
Retail $7.50. 

Member's price $5.50. 





The Politics of 
Upheaval, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 

Retail $6.95. 
Member's price $4.95. 






Images of Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright 

Mills. Penetrating studies 
of man by Lippmann, 
Spencer, Weber, Marx, 
Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


Catch-22, Joseph 
Heller; and The Rising 
Gorge, S. J. Perelman. 
Combined retail price 
$10.45. Member's 
price (for both 

books) $5.95. 


Lawrence Durrell and 

Henry Miller: A Private 
Correspondence. 

Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $5.50. 
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WITH YO FIRST SELECTION 









Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, James 
Agee and Walker 
Evans. Retail $6.50. 
Member's price $4.95, 


The Warfare State, 
Fred J. Cook. Preface 
by Bertrand Russell. 
Retail $4.95. 
Member's price $3.95, 





Freedom in the 
Western World, 
Herbert J. Muller. 
Retail $8.50. 
Member's price 
$5.95. 





Identity and Anxiety: 

Survival of the : 

Person in Mass Society. 

A massive compendium of 
studies by Mead, May, Orwell, 
Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills and more. 
Retail $7.50. Member's 

price $4.95. 


This Kind of War, T. R. 
Fehrenbach. The Brutal Lesson 
of Korea. Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $6.50. 
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Pale Fire, Vladimir 
Nabokov; and Letters 
of James Agee to 
Father Flye. Combined 
retail price $10.00. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Re- 
tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 


The Masks of God: 
Oriental Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.50. 


THE BOOK FIND 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my introductory agreement has 
been completed, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after 
every third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the 
Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
and descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. 
This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection an- 
nounced | can return your form saying ‘‘send me nothing" or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 
outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make avail- 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the 
benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 
an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
available at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 
Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone 
can amount to as much as $36.00. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory agreement has been completed, you will be entitled 
to a free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


?K Two books counting as one selection 


First Selection 
Free Books 1 


ZOne ... 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St, Toronto 2, Ontario) 





The man up front 
Is your man 


The most important responsibility of the man who cap- 
tains your United Mainliner® is you. 


And with this responsibility goes complete authority, 
for your United Air Lines Captain is a highly qualified, 
professional flight executive. 


In planning your flight, he is assisted by scores of 
technical experts, computers, and the scientific resources 
of our own weather center, the largest in the industry. 
. He is at liberty to select the smoothest approved airway 
around rough-weather areas. 


If, in his opinion, your flight should not take off, 
his decision is final. 


And all during your flight, you can be absolutely 
sure that your Captain is United Air Lines’ chief execu- 
tive as far as your welfare is concerned. 


Assisted by his crew—highly qualified professionals, 
also—he will make every effort to get you there on 
schedule, but only after your comfort and safety have 
been given first consideration. 


This genuine concern for you as an individual, com- 
bined with skill and experience, makes him truly ‘‘your 
man up front." 


And this is typical of what we expect from every- 
one who works with United...the ability to do a job 
well ... plus the attitude of extra care—for people—that 
guides everything we do. With the great human respon- 
sibilities involved, there can be no better basis for running 
—or choosing—an airline. 
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UNITED 
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® 
THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 








Lord Calvert costs $6 a fifth. 
So what? 


| adore the finer things of life. 
And John loves for me to have them. 
Live, he says. 
Don’t settle for less than the best. 
If you have a taste for extraordinary quality 
the price you pay is not important. 
It's easy to see why our whiskey 
is Lord Calvert. 
Not cheap, but then, the finest 
never is. 
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Price is approximate, varies by state. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 359% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 659 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. HOUSE OF CALVERT, N.Y. C. 
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Report on Washington 


Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who resigned to run for the Senate in 
Connecticut, and Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, Secretary of Labor, who left to 
accept appointment to the Supreme 
Court. 


There have been more changes in 
the sub-Cabinet group; and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell L. Gil- 
patric is scheduled to return to his 
law practice shortly. While Secre- 
tary McNamara has received more 
attention than any other Cabinet 
officer (except possibly the Attorney 
General) and has seemed to run his 
department almost single-handedly, 
he has had unusually strong and able 
men to help him. 


None has been more important 
than Gilpatric, who knew the de- 
partment and the ways of govern- 
ment well from previous experience 
and proved himself an even-tem- 
pered and able administrator under 
McNamara. Gilpatric’s resignation 
emphasizes once more the curiously 
wasteful aspects of a system that 
makes it necessary for a man with 
his talent for government to feel that 
he can serve only from time to time. 


Mood of the Capital 


After the harshest winter since 
1936, Washington is welcoming 
spring with more joy than usual. 
Spring is a glorious season every- 
where, but nowhere more than here. 
The cherry blossoms, which are by 
no means overrated in the Board of 
Trade literature, are only a part of 
the Washington spring. Azaleas, tu- 
lips, hyacinth, and dogwood abound 
to make one forget the winter snows 
and the political doldrums that set- 
tled down over the Capital shortly 
after the 88th Congress convened. 


Perhaps it was partly the weather, 
but other events also combined to 
make the winter a bad one for the 
Kennedy Administration. De Gaulle, 
Cuba, the tax-bill arguments, the 
wrangle over (managed news," the 
confusion over the proposed multi- 
lateral nuclear force, and the break- 
down of the Geneva negotiations on 
a test-ban treaty undermined con- 
fidence in the Administration's abil- 
ity to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems itfaces. It will take more than 
spring to dispel these doubts. 





The Executive Model Speakerphone is available from many Independ 


states served aj Genaral Telephone 


ent telephone companies and in the areas of 32 s 


THE PHONE YOU CAN US F “HANDS FREE i" 


“Speakerphone” is a remarkable new business instrument that lets you converse freely 
without ever lifting the handset. Developed by our subsidiary, Automatic Electric, this marvel 
of transistor circuitry is powered from the telephone line and amplifies your voice as well as 
that of the caller. In fact, a number of people can join in. The “Speakerphone” is another 
example of how GT&E works to improve communications in all phases of national life. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS sx) 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17 


GT&E SUBSIDIARIES : General Telephone Operating Companies in 32 states * General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories * General Telephone 


& Electronics International « General Telephone Directory Co. » Automatic Electric * Lenkurt Electric « Sylvania Electric Products 
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-he people at Chase Manhattan speak up 


George Champion and David Rockefeller. 
Chairman and President of New York's 
largest bank, give their views 

on the theme and purpose of the 

New York World's Fair 
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David Rockefeller standing, George Champion seated. Photographed in the Chairman’s office by Mark Shau 


on World Peace ‘Through Understanding 


Our bank wishes the New York World’s Fair success 
beyond even expectation. 

Global-minded and global operative as we are, we put 
deep trust in the dream of international peace. We believe 
that free men in free nations can come to know one another 
and trade together so interdependently that the classic 
causes of armed conflict will ultimately become extinct. 

Perhaps we cannot, in our time, educate away the sus- 
picions and superstitions that keep free men living in free 


economies apart. But we can keep everlastingly at the task 
remembering always the difference between the patronage 
that stoops down and the fellowship that uplifts. 

We pray that Peace Through Understanding will be ac 
complished in the world one day. And we are certain tha 
the global impact of the New York World's Fair theme wil 
give material aid to the prayer of all mankind. 


& 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Er 


UNISPHERE ©1961 New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corporation 
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THE EXECUTIVE LIFE IN PUERTO RICO 


Executives of Union Carbide and Brunswick 


speak out after a round of golf 


721 U.S. plants in Puerto Rico are averaging 28 percent 


annual return on investment. Such prosperity might make 


you think their executives have no time to play. Set your 
mind at rest. Our photograph shows Union Carbide and 
Brunswick executives at 6 P.M. on a weekday in winter. 


NION CARBIDE makes petrochemicals in 
Puerto Rico. Brunswick makes sporting 
goods. They compete only on the golf course. 
To get an idea of the life their executives 
lead, we talked to these golfing rivals at the 
19th hole. 
Contented executives 
“If you come here to live, throw away your 
winter woolies," says Ken West, Bruns- 
wick's General Manager. “I haven't felt the 
itch of long johns since I came here ten win- 
ters ago." 

Union Carbide's Bob Sollenberger be- 
lieves in being prepared. ‘Always keep your 
golf clubs and swimsuit in your car," he 
says. You'll often want to take a dip or play 
a round of golf on your way home from 
work." 

The sheer ebullience of Puerto Rico is 
what impresses Carbide's John Anthony. 

*We've got mountains, beaches, rain for- 
ests, lakes, and some of the best fishing in 
the world. But sports apart, there's so much 
going on in the arts, in town-planning and 
in community education. You'd have to be a 
confirmed homebody to miss it all." 

Is there a language problem? Oscar 
Castro, Jr., Brunswick's Personnel Manager 


is adamant on the subject. “Forget it,” says 
this native-born Puerto Rican. “You don't 
need Spanish here any more than you need 
it in Chicago. We all learn English at school? 

The enthusiasm of these executives has 
its workaday side, too. 

When you are fighting commuter trains, 
they are breezing to work by car. When you 
are trudging back from lunch through 
slushy streets, they are taking a post- 
prandial sunbath. When you are searching 
for skilled workers, they are choosing from 
a labor pool screened for their needs by the 
Commonwealth Government. 

Puerto Rico leaves no stone unturned to 
help manufacturers prosper. 


Blue chips in Puerto Rico 


Union Carbide, Brunswick, Parke-Davis, 
Sperry Rand, American Can, and Shell Oil 
are among 47 blue-chip firms already in 
Puerto Rico. They make excellent neighbors 
and good people to challenge at golf. 


For manufacturers: “Puerto Rico '68"— 
a report to industry on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. Write on your firm's 
letterhead to: Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Dept. 1B, 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


«— Union Carbide takes on Brunswick at the attractive new Ponce 
Country Club in Puerto Rico. All four of these executives are 
less than 15 minutes from their desks. Photo by Tom Hollyman. 
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The Atlantic Report € | 


E. years ago, the European Common Market 
opened shop in Brussels on a street auspiciously 
called Avenue de la Joyeuse Entrée. The name 
seemed to befit an enterprise intended by its 
authors to be the kernel of a subsequent and 
greater United Europe. But since last January, 
when the door was slammed on Britain, local wits 
in Brussels have been suggesting that the time has 
come to rename the less than auspicious street 
l'Avenue de la Triste Sortie. 


Since the fateful January 29 which put an 
abrupt end to negotiations that had been going 
on for almost a year and a half, harsh words and 
dire forebodings have been uttered. 


Addressing a European rally at the Hague on 
February 22, Dr. Sicco Mansholt, a forthright 
Dutchman who is vice president of the Common 
Markets nine-man Executive Commission and 
who was the man most deeply involved in the agri- 
cultural negotiations with Britain, labeled General 
de Gaulle and his supporters ‘‘authoritarian grave- 
diggers.” Four days later the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, in a long speech to 
the Belgian Senate, likened De Gaulle to a “‘left- 
wing Socialist called Mussolini who was con- 
verted to a virulent nationalism." 


What particularly irked Spaak and aroused his 
alarm, as it did that of the Dutch and the Italians, 
was not the veto of Britain's entry into the Com- 
mon Market but the simultaneous conclusion of an 
exclusive Franco-German treaty which, if it was 
not redundant in view of West Germany's existing 
ties with its Common Market and NATO part- 
ners, could only be regarded as a potential threat 
to the future life of the Community. The Paris- 
Bonn treaty was prepared in such extraordinary 
secrecy that Spaak, like his other Common Market 
colleagues, was informed of its exact provisions 
only three hours before they were communicated 
to the press. 


Britain's admission to the Common Market, fol- 
lowed, as it would have been, by the entry of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and Austria, 
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would unquestionably have transformed the char- 
acter of the European Economic Community and 
imposed immense new problems on an already 
hard-worked staff of some 2500 technicians who 
have found it difficult to coordinate the complex 
industrial and legal regulations of six highly differ- 
ent states. 


Decisions which in the past have necessitated 
as much as two years of painstaking and detailed 
negotiation would in the future have taken three 
or four, and the entire schedule of economic in- 
tegration and tariff lowering, which was laid out 
in detail in the Rome Treaty of March, 1957, 
would have had to be so thoroughly revamped 
that it would in effect have meant rewriting the 
original treaty. English would have taken its 
place alongside French as another, and perhaps 
even more important, working language. 


Such a prospect held no particular appeal for 
Spaak, who has never bothered to master the 
Flemish spoken by more than half of his country- 
men. But Spaak knew, from the time he began 
championing England's candidacy a year or more 
ago, that Britain's admission to the Common 
Market would bring long-range advantages far 
outweighing the initial inconveniences and dis- 
turbances in the Community's life. 


It would at one stroke have made Western Eu- 
rope — a Europe of 300 million producers and 
consumers — not only the largest trading unit in 
the world (which the Common Market already 
is) but the largest producer and exporter of manu- 
factured goods and the largest importer of agri- 
cultural products. It would also have given the 
weaker Common Market members, Benelux and 
Italy, an ironclad guarantee against domination 
by Germany and France, which in the present 
context means De Gaulle. 


Spaak versus De Gaulle 


Spaak's private war with De Gaulle is anything 
but new. The two men have known each other 
for the past twenty years, ever since the misfor- 
tunes of war brought them together as exiles in 


DON’T LET THE ADS KID YOU! 


Shedding those excess pounds is never easy, 
but youll enjoy a longer life if you succeed 


BESITY HAS BECOME a major health 
problem in the United States. It is 
estimated that more than 20 per cent of 
the adults over 30 years of age in this 
country are obese, with a much higher 
percentage being classified as overweight. 
The mortality rate increases as excess 
pounds accumulate. Among people who 
are 25 per cent or more overweight, the 
mortality rate is 50 per cent higher than 
for people of normal weight. 

How people become overweight is a 
matter of simple mathematics. If a per- 
son consumes 500 calories more per day 
than needed for energy expended, at the 
end of the week there is another pound of 
fat tucked away in those embarrassingly 
conspicuous rolls around the mid-section 
of the body. And it isn’t difficult to toss 
those 500 unneeded calories down the 
hatch. Three martinis at a businessman’s 
luncheon will do the job, or, if your taste 
runs to things sweet, a quarter pound of 
fudge serves the same purpose. 

We know how we get fat, but many 
times we really don't know w/ty. Some of 
us develop childhood eating habits that 
can only result in obesity if we don't 
change them. The old tale that a fat child 
is a happy child should be forgotten, and 
parents should consider one of their 
primary obligations to be to teach their 
children to consume diets that are well 
balanced in both quality and quantity. 

Many of us overeat to satisfy psycho- 
logical needs that we may not understand 
and which we have not learned to handle 
in more satisfactory ways. Eating is sel- 
dom simply a matter of stoking the fur- 
nace to keep the fires burning. We attach 
much psychological value to food and to 
the process of eating the food. 


Obesity is a National Health Problem 
Obesity is a major health problem and 
must be attacked energetically if millions 
of Americans are not to cut their lives 
short and to live out those shorter lives 
less happily than their less weighty fel- 
lows. Today it is increasingly embarrass- 
ing to be a *'fatty." The age when *'every- 
one loves a fat man" is dead and gone, 
and we'l all be healthier for it—if we 
learn to keep weight under control. 

Speaking purely from the mechanics 
involved, there are two ways to lose 


weight. You can reduce total food intake 
to the point where the body fat is called 
upon to supply calories, The other way 
to shed pounds is to increase physical 
activity enough so that the calories 
expended daily exceed the calories 
consumed in the food. It now appears 
that, for most people, a combination of 
these two methods—less food intake and 
increased physical activity—works best. 


Plan Sensible Weight Control Programs 
There are several very important points 
to keep in mind if someone in your family 
is concerned about weight reduction or 
weight control: 

1. Motivation: Assuming that the over- 
weight person does not have psychologi- 
cal problems which may require treat- 
ment first, everyone in the family can be 
important in providing the motivation 
needed to change eating habits to lose 
weight. There are many positive goals 
toward which the weight reducer should 
move. He can concentrate on reducing 
the risks of early death or serious illness 
arising from overweight. He should be 
encouraged to consider his personal ap- 
pearance and how it might be improved. 
Weight controllers need help and encour- 
agement, and much of this can be fur- 
nished by the family. A start might be to 
list all the reasons in favor of losing weight. 

2. Medical Supervision: Weight can be 
controlled without the help of the family 
physician, but there are many good rea- 
sons why medical supervision of the 
weight control program is the wise way. 
Your physician knows you best, from the 
health point of view, and can help you 
set a reasonable goal for your weight. He 
can check your general health and make 
sure that you are losing weight without 
damage to your general health. 

3. Exercise: Any person not physically 
handicapped, and whether worried about 
weight or not, should have a regular pro- 
gram of daily physical exercise. The 
human body functions better if the mus- 
cles are used regularly. 

4. Well Balanced Diet: Avoid the crash 
and fad diets for losing weight, for they 


seldom succeed in keeping weight down. 
Often they are dangerous because they do 
not provide necessary food nutrients. A 
well balanced diet is one that provides all 
the different food nutrients—protein, 
minerals, vitamins, fat, etc.—needed for 
good health, but balance also means quan- 
tity as well as quality. You don’t need 
special foods on most weight control 
diets. You should eat every day from the 
four basic food groups: (1) milk and milk 
products; (2) meat, fish, poultry ; (3) fruits 
and vegetables; (4) breads and cereals. 
Select from all these groups, adjusting 
total food intake to the number of calo- 
ries necessary to maintain or to reduce 
weight, depending upon your goal. 


Dairy Foods Fit Well In Weight Control Diets 
Some people think they must reduce or 
eliminate milk and other dairy foods to 
lose weight. If you are interested in losing - 
weight healthfully, keep this in mind: two 
8-ounce glasses of milk per day provide 
for an adult man 25%, of the protein he 
needs, and this is very high quality protein; 
71% of the calcium—adults, like children, 
need calcium to maintain good health; 
46%, of the riboflavin; 15%, of the vitamin 
A; 10-12% of the thiamine; plus other 
nutrients in less important quantities, 
(These are among the essential food nu- 
trients listed as recommended daily diet- 
ary allowances by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council.) 
Milk provides all these essential adult 
nutrients at a calorie cost that is low when 
compared with other foods that would 
supply equivalent amounts of these nutri- 
ents. Two 8-ounce glasses of whole milk 
supply about 320 calories. If your doctor 
has recommended an extremely low 
calorie diet for you, skim milk, which 
has about 90 calories per 8-ounce glass, 
may be substituted. Ordinarily this is not 
necessary in the weight control diet de- 
signed to establish a new eating pattern. 
Reprints of this statement and a book- 
let, Family Feeding for Fitness and Fun, 
are available at no charge. Write to 
American Dairy Association, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


american dairy association 


“Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America" 











WHAT AUTOMATION IS 
TODAY ACHIEVING FOR 
AMERICAS *600-MILLION 
CONCRETE MASONRY 

INDUSTRY 
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In the last ten years, the price of concrete masonry has 
remained stable, while the average price of all building 
materials has risen 88%. Increasing use of automation in 
the nation’s 3,700 concrete masonry plants can be 
expected to further hold down costs—and improve quality 
, .. making concrete a "best buy” in building materials. 

Today, a single automatic block machine can.turn out 
10,000 units in a normal working day. Handling, stacking 
and curing operations can be automated. And push-button 
control of the concrete mix assures a new accuracy and 
uniformity that produces masonry of the highest quality. 

Once noted mainly for its utility, concrete masonry has 
become a new and exciting material, Shapes, sizes, colors 





and textures are almost unlimited. Last year, of all masonry 
used for walls, 7095 was concrete masonry. 

Contributing importantly to such advances in the use o 
concrete are 79 leading (and competing) cemen: 
companies who comprise the Portland Cement Associa 
tion. Research findings and technical data are made 
readily available to the entire building industry througf 
the Association's 35 nationwide field offices. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, illinoi 
A national organization to improve and extend the use 
of portland cement and concrei 
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London in the early forties. They 
have never hit it off, Spaak being 
practical and down-to-earth with lit- 
tle trace of visionary romanticism. 
Though he can, when protocol de- 
mands it, put on a top hat, he re- 
mains a man of the people, a lifelong 
Socialist who once declared, in his 
more intemperate and antiroyalist 
youth, that he was willing *'to follow 
the Communists to their uttermost 
folies." Whereas De Gaulle is an 
introspective person who dislikes 
argument, Spaak is an ardent de- 
bater who has risen to the top 
through the rough-and-tumble of 
| | party caucuses and parliamentary 
| | exchanges. A born politician, he in- 
variably improvises his speeches 
rather than memorizing them, as De 
Gaulle does. 
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E De Rane fresh, minty taste 
~ is delightfully cooling any time, and. 
¿ particularly pleasing after dinner. 
L^ . lt is the best Creme de Menthe 
be : du c Hy the world. There. are 23 
bt | delicious de Kuyper flavors ! 
$ . made in the U.S.A. to 
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The American shield 


The principal difference between 
the two today, however, lies in their 
| | respective views of Europe. Spaak's 
| | is, essentially, a small-power view, 
| | reflecting the limitations inherent 
| | in a land of just over 9 million in- 
habitants. Western Europe is not 
now able to defend itself unaided 
against the Soviet Union. It may 
one day achieve sufficient strength to 
do so if the various countries can 
overcome their ancient antagonisms 
and national prejudices through eco- 
nomic and political integration. But 
until that day dawns, Europe must 
rely on the American protective um- 
brella. Choosing any other course is 
| | bound to be dangerous diplomati- 
cally and economically, and like De 
Gaulle's erstwhile Finance Minister, 
Antoine Pinay, Spaak is convinced 
that it is foolish for Europeans to try 
to duplicate, at immense labor and 
expense, what it took the Americans 
years of costly effort to achieve. 
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Economically, this view is un- 
doubtedly realistic, and for Belgium 
it is also good politics. By placing 
its faith in collective security and the 
American nuclear shield, Belgium 
has been able to reduce its term of 
compulsory military service to twelve 
months (compared with a projected 
eighteen in France) and to devote a 
smaller proportion of its budget to 
| | defense than does Britain, West Ger- 
many, France, or the United States. 
This willingness to rely on Ameri- 
- GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. NEW YORK. N. *. | can protection likewise explains why, 
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Seek out Europe's untrod paths 


Hydra. Rhodes. Delos. Paros. Mykonos. 
Santorini. These are certain jewels set in 
the radiant blue Aegean. 

On many of these islands, you can 
leave your modern hotel and hire a mule, 
and then explore the small white towns 
with slow, rewarding ease. At every turn 


of the path, serene seascapes spring from 
the clear light of the sea. And set against 
this, the tidy landscape of your island. 
Join one of the island cruise ships that 
sail from Piraeus upon their small odys- 
seys, for as little as $80 for a four-day 
voyage among such jewels. Or charter a 


yacht. In this blue and time-less place 
you can wander to your heart's ease. 
Before you visit Greece, have your 
Travel Agent chart your Aegean voyage. 
Or write to the National Tourist Organ- 
ization of Greece, 69 E. 79 St., New York 


21, N. Y. for sailing instructions. 


Where ultra-moderns gather... ( 1 REE C EI 
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in early March, the Belgian Senate 
voted with near unanimity (111 votes 
and 13 abstentions) to keep the 
Belgian government from engaging 
in negotiations on the multinational 
Polaris submarine force without 
prior consultation with the Senate. 
The vote was intended to tie Spaak’s 
hands, in case he might succumb to 
the temptations of the Polaris offer; 
it also revealed a deep-rooted skepti- 
cism about the feasibility of trying 
to form polyglot warship crews in a 
country where two linguistic com- 
munities periodically come to blows 
in a far less congested space. 





Linguistic chauvinism 

It might seem an anomaly that 
in an age of supersonic jets, short- 
wave radios, and atom bombs lan- 
guage disputes can still generate as 
much heat as they recently have in 
Belgium. Last October there was a 
mammoth protest march of 50,000 
Flemish on Brussels which necessi- 
tated the mobilization of 4000 police- 
men. In Flemish-speaking Antwerp, 
there were riots around a church 
where sermons continued to be de- 


The krone is local currency in Norway. | 5:5 Erene An as recenuy as 
ish-speaking students at the Catholic 
University of Louvain clashed vio- 


t i . * 
90 IS this lently over the further splitting of the 
: university into separate linguistic 


entities. 














TRAVELERS CHE! 

ex iere qe Critics may regard these manifes- 
tations of linguistic chauvinism as pa- 
rochial, but they reflect a sociological 
phenomenon which has erupted with 
varying intensity in Switzerland, 
Canada, Spain, the Italian Tyrol, 
and South Africa. 


The conflict, in the case of Bel- 
gium, goes back to the relatively 
recent origin of the country. In 1830 
the kingdom of Belgium was formed 
from the southern provinces of the 


Dining in Oslo? Hiring a guide to Skjeggedals Netherlands to keep them from being 
Falls? Pay with BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS | annexed by France. Partly because 


Belgium came into being as a result 


CHEQUES. Norwegians know them as well as |... of the Feerich-apenting 
Parisians do. And you, as a traveler, should know people apasi the rout. bay see 
nat. they're: loss-proof, theft:proof.- Only: your | e o pe eee cunturat attrap- 


tion of the land and language of 


signature makes them valid, SO they're money Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Balzac, 
only you can spend. Sold at banks everywhere. French was the dominant language 


for the first hundred years. Not until 


the early 1930s was Flemish given 
BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION official status as a second language in 
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World's Finest Lager! 


GEN. U.S. IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LIANG MEI 
GETS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


. An orphan, Liang Mei lived with a 

widowed stepmother in a squatter’s hut, 
12 x 12 feet in size, in which three other 
families existed. This was in a section of 
Hong Kong where three to five people 
sleep to a bed, with a population of 
2,000 to the acre, where TB is prevalent, 
and thousands of children are unable 
to attend school. 

Liang Mei begged for and collected 
garbage ten hours a day and acted as a 
baby sitter for two or three extra hours 
after she returned to what she called 
home. It was true that she was not quite 
as bad off as some refugee children 
because she had first pick of the garbage 
which was really pretty much what she 
lived on. 

But she deserved a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It was not difficult 
to make a little lady out of this tiny, 
Tagged garbage collector. She was 








COUNTRIES: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
Burma, Cameroun, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Scotland, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Re- 
public of; Spain, Swaziland, 
Syria, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Turkey, Uruguay, United 
States (Indian, Negro, White), 
Vietnam, Western Germany. 


“adopted” into a CCF Home and soon 
transformed into “‘a beautiful princess." 


But there are thousands of other 
orphan children as needy as Liang Mei, 
many of them suffering greater hard- 
ships, with no one to love them or care 
for them. Hong Kong, a British posses- 
sion adjacent to Communist China, in 
1947 had a population of 1,800,000. 
Today the flood of refugees from Red 
China has increased the population to 
more than 3,500,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 
trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 


Children like Liang Mei can be 
"adopted" and admitted to the nine 
CCF Homes in Hong Kong, which 
include Children's Garden, largest cot- 
tage-plan Home in the Far East. The 
cost is the same in Hong Kong as in all 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [O girl Q for 
one year i 

(Name Country) 
I cannot "adopt" child but want to help 
by giving $__m______. I will pay $10 
a month ($120 a year). Enclosed is 
payment for full year [] first month [7]. 
Please send me child's name, story, ad- 
dress, picture. I understand I can cor- 
respond with child, and there is no 
obligation to continue adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


Please send me more information L] 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


5] p COMPARERE T 40s] PANES 


STATE 
GIFTS OF ANY AMOUNT ARE WELCOME. 
Gifts are deductible from U.S. and Canadian in- 
come taxes. Canadians should write: Christian 
Children's Fund of Canada, 1139 Bay Street, 
Toronto 5. 
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administration, and this official sanc- 
tion was extended to the law courts 
in 1935 and to the army in 1938. 


The friction aroused by the deter- 
mination to put Flemish on an offi- 
cial par with French increased dur- 
ing the war, when the German occu- 
pation authorities, in a move to 
exacerbate local tensions and to 
weaken the country further, released 
the Flemish-speaking officers and 
soldiers to prison camps in Germany. 


In fact, quite a few French-speak- 
ing Belgians, especially those with 
Flemish names, managed to pass 
themselves off as Flemish. The exist- 
ence of this distinction led the Wal- 
loons, once the war was over, to 
claim that they were the only true 
resisters and that the Flemish were 
all collaborators — an issue, brought 
to white heat by the Socialists and 
the Walloons, which resulted in King 
Leopold's forced resignation in 1950. 


Today the antiroyalist issue is vir- 
tually dead, and King Baudoin, 
through the simplicity of his manner 
and the charity of his Queen, has 
managed to make himself so popular 
with his people that he is being in- 
creasingly compared to his grand- 
father, the beloved King Albert of 
World War I. The scars have failed 
to heal, however, over the linguistic 
conflict, even though Belgium is no 
longer plagued by the unemploy- 
ment which inflamed the problem 
several years ago. 


One of the reasons for continuing 
friction is that the Flemish-speaking 
inhabitants of Belgium now form a 
clear majority — 4.5 million, as op- 
posed to some 3.5 million French- 
speaking Walloons and another mil- 
lion people living in and around 
Brussels who are so intermingled as 
to make any exact demarcation im- 
possible. Brussels is, indeed, the only 
part of Belgium today where a 
measure of real linguistic integration 
has succeeded, and it has succeeded 
there chiefly because the Flemish 
inhabitants have picked up French, 
not because the French speakers 
have learned Flemish. Those who 
speak French have resisted all at- 
tempts to make Flemish a compul- 


| sory second language in the primary 


and secondary schools of Wallonia. 


PAUL MASSON'S 
SECTIONAL STATUS SYMBOL 





A wine cellar is one of the few impressive things 
in the world. Besides that you can drink it. Besides 
that it looks so affuent: when you visit someone 
who has a wine cellar— even if it is only built 
into an apartment closet—you automatically 
wonder whether he has private money. 

Let people wonder about you for a change.* 
Paul Masson has designed a six-bottle plastic 
wine rack** which stacks and interlocks to fit any 
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odd space, even under the stairs. These light but 
sturdy racks come two to a case of Paul Masson 
table wines so that a complete wine cellar may be 
bought in sections and assembled as you go. You 
ought to be able to find these racks at your wine 
store now; if you can't, write us at: Paul Masson 
Vineyards, W-4, Saratoga, California. We'll also 
send you a free booklet about our 17 California 
table wines and champagnes. 


*Snobbery aside, it is very nice to be able to pick out just the wine you wish without running down to the store. Besides that 
it is usually cheaper to buy by the case. Rich people are often sort of frugal, too. 
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PAUL MASSON VINEYARDS, SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA 











An admirer said of Jane Austen 
that she had “that sanguine ex- 
pectation of happiness which is 
happiness itself.” It’s probably 
true that people who are opti- 
mistic by nature and look for- 
ward with pleasure to new ex- 
periences are generally happy 
people. 

Still, life isn’t quite so simple 
as that. Most of us need some of 
the things that cost money in 
order to be happy. Jane herself 
valued money for the comforts 
and pleasures it gave her—the 
satisfaction of ordering a new 
gown from the seamstress, taking 
the coach to London to visit her 
brother, buying some gloves for 
Cassandra. 


In point of fact, we all need 
some money unless we propose 
to live like hermits in caves. And 
many of the things we want most, 
tangible and intangible, are on 
the costly side: house, travel, 
education, medical care, for ex- 
ample. That’s why many people 
put their surplus money to work 
in stocks and bonds, taking the 
risks of investing for the sake of 
the potential rewards and hoping 
to improve their standard of 
living. 

Maybe you like to consider 
that course yourself. In fact, may- 
be you'd like a copy of our book- 
let called "How to Invest in 
Stocks and Bonds.” It’s funda- 
mental and it’s free at any of our 
offices. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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The Flemish part of Belgium — 
the area north of Brussels, embracing 
Ghent and Antwerp to the west 
and Limburg to the east — has been 
growing progressively richer, while 
Wallonia, to the south, has been 
stagnating. Although coal mines of 
the Borinage and around the indus- 
trial city of Charleroi, near the 
French border, have slowly been 
closing down, newer and more 
productive mines have been opened 
in the Limburg area, near Holland. 


The economy picks up 


The program of modernization, 
undertaken with the active encour- 
agement of the European Economic 
Community, has begun to reap divi- 
dends, with the result that Belgium, 
which three years ago was beset by 
unemployment, is now plagued by 
a shortage of labor. Much of this 
favorable change can be explained 
by the growing success of the Com- 
mon Market. As the country with 
the highest per capita rate of exports 
in the world (in 1961, $412 for Bel- 
gium, compared with $204 for Brit- 
ain and $112 for the United States), 
Belgium is unusually sensitive to 
foreign market conditions and fluc- 
tuations. Intramarket trade has 
been a mighty stimulant, increasing 
by 15 percent in 1961 and 13 percent 
last year. 


While this new wave of prosperity 
has taken a certain amount of the 
steam out of the linguistic conflict, 
the Walloons continue to live in fear 
of being discriminated against by 
an ever richer and more powerful 
Flemish majority. Two years ago, 
when unemployment in Wallonia 
was rife, these apprehensions erupted 
into the creation of a dissident So- 
cialist splinter group called the 
Mouvement Populaire Wallon. 


Its founder was a dynamic union 
worker named André Renard, who 
was largely responsible for dragging 
Belgian labor into a series of turbu- 
lent strikes which looked as though 
they might degenerate into anarchy. 
But since Renard’s death last July, 
the Mouvement Populaire Wallon 
has lost some of its secessionist drive, 
and its leaders insist today that it is 
only a pressure group which has no 
intention, for the time being, at any 
rate, of becoming a political party. 
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For the moment, Belgium is 
ruled by the same uneasy coalition 
between the two largest parties as 
took ofhce immediately after the 
precipitated elections of March, 
1961, when the country was faced 
with wide discontent at home and 
chaos in the Congo. The coalition 
is formed by the Social Christians, 
the former Catholic Party, led by 
Prime Minister Théo Lefévre, and 
the Socialists, who have usually been 
anticlerical and agnostic, led by 
Paul-Henri Spaak. So long as con- 
ditions both within and outside the 
Common Market go on favoring 
Belgium’s present prosperity, the 
government is likely to flourish. 


A new start in the Congo 


Spaak himself remains the coun- 
try’s foremost political figure. Even 
his opponents give him most of the 
credit for restoring Belgium’s pres- 
tige in the Congo by steadfastly 
pursuing a policy of backing Cyril 
Adoula and, in general, the policies 
of UN Secretary U Thant. The 
success of this policy was illustrated 
by Premier Adoula’s official visit to 
Brussels in March, a visit which 
Spaak has been invited to recipro- 
cate by visiting the Congo in June. 


While Spaak’s own Socialist past 
undoubtedly made it easier for him 
to reach an understanding with the 
Congolese Premier, a former union- 
ist who got his labor training in 
Belgium, most of Spaak’s success has 
been due to his ability to persuade 
his countrymen to bury past grudges 
and start out anew in the Congo. 
One of his first acts on taking office 
in 1961 was to recruit new people 
who had no previous ties with the 
Congo and who could be more ob- 
jective and impartial in their judg- 
ments of a highly emotional issue. 


With the towering figure of 
Charles de Gaulle, Spaak has a 
more formidable problem to tackle. 
No one knows it better than Spaak, 
who has made no secret of his 
forebodings. So far, however, he 
has found no remedy for the situa- 
tion, save to do his best to keep the 
Common Market from grinding to a 
complete halt through the covert 
sabotage of its increasingly irritated 
members. For the worst thing that 
could happen would be to prove’ 
that De Gaulle was right when he 
said that Western Europe was not 
ready for integration. 
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ENTER LIKE A LADY 


Notice the doors. Four. This is America’s only four door con- 
vertible. And notice how they open. From the center, to make 
"everyone's entrances graceful. 

Inside, there is greater safety. All four doors lock automati- 
cally when the driver flicks a single switch. And inside there is 
luxury: in fine soft leathers, rich looped carpeting, exquisite 
details like the walnut inlay on the glove box and door panels. 
And there is extra space. This is the only convertible whose 
rear seat is wide enough for three adults to ride in comfort... 
wider than in any other convertible. 


But great engineering is equally important in the Continental 


concept. This car is designed and constructed to the highest 
standards in the world. 

Of course, it is costly. But we refuse to compromise and build 
lower priced models as others do. Because they would not be 
Continentals. There is only one Continental...timeless in styling, 
enduring in performance, retaining its high value year after year. 

For 1963, enter the private world of Lincoln Continental, the 


finest automobile in the world. 


AN LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


U J Product of Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 


Projection or Plan? 


The solid lines on all the charts stop at “today.” To be 
ready for tomorrow’s opportunity requires more than a 
projection. Ít requires a plan. 

In our view a projection is an educated guess at what 
may happen. A plan is a specific program of action to 
make as sure as possible that the right thing does happen. 

Celanese takes planning seriously. It is a separate, 


specially staffed and high ranking function at the cor- 


porate level. It is a continuing and detailed function in 
each operating company. Formal plans are on a one-and- 
five year basis and are continuously reviewed and brought 
up to date. 

We do not believe that any diversified chemical com- 
pany is doing more to take the element of chance out of 


its future than we at Celanese. 
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Tec in Venezuela right now stands 
under the sign of the presidential and congressional 
elections slated for the end of 1963. Like all the 
other Latin-American countries, Venezuela is 
much more highly politicized than the Anglo- 
Saxon or Continental European nations. This is 
not so much the product of the Latin tempera- 
ment — Venezuela’s nearly 8 million people have 
a substantial amount of Negro blood among them 
— as of the fact that governments in Latin 
America are relatively much more powerful than 
they are in the United States and Europe. There- 
fore, the business of government is more important 
to the people, and the prizes of politics are larger 
than they are in developed countries. 


Of course, there is a possibility that the elections 
will not be held at all. The Communist-domi- 
nated FALN terrorist organization, whose mem- 
bers stole paintings in Caracas and pirated the 
Venezuelan ship Anzoátegui, is doing its best to 
create such chaos that voting will become impos- 
sible. The members of the FALN raid govern- 
ment offices daily, rob and assault private citi- 
zens, leave scare bombs in hotels, and harass the 
countryside. 


While there can be no question about the cold 
cynicism with which the Communists direct the 
FALN, it is also a fact that many of the young 
men in it are genuine, if misguided, idealists, and 
some of them, operating in the Andean regions 
of Venezuela, have gained the reputation of being 
Robin Hoods. The young idealists of the FALN 
feel that their terrorism serves to highlight the 
stark contrast bétween rich and poor in Venezuela 
and that it expresses the discontent of the urban 
and rural masses with the squalor of their exis- 
tence. The naive members of the FALN think that 
problems of economics, politics, and social organ- 
ization can be resolved overnight if the right 
principles and the right people prevail. 


The extremists of the left and the right 


The Communist manipulators of the FALN 
naturally have quite different aims in mind as 
they use the arms and funds that they receive via 
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Cuba and as they exploit the idealists. It is not 
unlikely that they hope to provoke an army coup, 
staged with the avowed purpose of restoring law 
and order. An army coup would serve Communist 
purposes well. Either the military men who made 
it would turn out to be so repressive that they 
would provoke much wider popular resistance 
than the FALN is able to organize, or the military 
men, in order to stay in power, would swing the 
country very sharply and quickly to the far left. 
Either outcome of a coup would help the Com- 
munists take over at a later stage. 


As usual, the Communists have the sympathy of 
the far right insofar as their opposition to the 
constitutional Betancourt government is con- 
cerned. The extreme conservatives in Venezuela 
are not numerous. Indeed, one very shrewd 
American political observer has said that he found 
the Venezuelan business community as a whole 
more progressive than many contributors to the 
Democratic Party in the United States. 


The far right in Venezuela cannot forgive 
President Betancourt the fact that he was a 
Marxist long ago and cannot bring itself to 
believe that he has broken with Communism. The 
thesis of the far right is that Betancourt wants to 
attain complete state socialism but that he chooses 
to pursue his goal by more gradual means than 
the Communists would like; and the rightists are 
fond of quoting Betancourt's remark to Dominico 
Alberto Rangel, the left leader of the MIR 
(Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria),which 
split off from Betancourt's AD (Acción Demo- 
crática), “We want the same thing that you do." 


Rightists cannot appreciate the political-tactical 
context of Betancourt's statement, when he was 
desperately trying to avoid the left-wing MIR 
break from the AD, nor can they appreciate the 
pressures that Betancourt is under to bring 
progress to the Venezuelan people. Rightists, like 
the Communists, would like an army coup; but 
the far right does not understand that an army 
coup would be much more damaging to conserva- 
tive interests than to Communist ones. 
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Report on Venezuela 


If elections are held as scheduled, 
this achievement of constitutional- 
ism and orderly succession will þe 
important to Venezuela. The coun- 
try is sufficiently disorganized that 
such normal succession will not 
necessarily bind it, but the precedent 
will be useful in establishing the idea 
that a governmental transition ought 


to be made democratically and 
peaceably. 
There will probably be three 


candidates, one from the coalition of 
the Acción Democrática and the 
Social Christian Party, COPEI; an- 
other from the democratic opposi- 
tion, which consists of a non-Com- 
munist group that split off from 
AD and the URD (Unión Republi- 
cana Democrática), a polyglot outfit 
of independents; and a third from 
the Communist-front MIR. 


The independents organize 


A very interesting new factor on 
the Venezuelan political scene is 
the recently created Asociación 
Venezolana Independiente. AVI is 
composed of the Venezuelan well- 
to-do, from the self-made Eugenio 
Mendoza, the richest man in Vene- 
zuela, on down through many busi- 
nessmen of lesser wealth but greater 
family tradition. AVI is not a 
political party but hopes to influence 
the elections in several ways. It 
would like to impose its candidate 
on the AD-COPEI coalition or, 
failing that, at least persuade the 
coalition to put up a man acceptable 
to AVI. 


AV Lis also talking with the demo- 
cratic opposition parties to get them 
to nominate a candidate to its liking. 
Under the best of circumstances, 
AVI would like to be able to say to 
the Venezuelan public, in effect: 
‘Thanks to our pressure, you have 
two good democratic candidates to 
choose from. Vote as you please, as 
long as you don't vote for the 
Communists.” But in all probabil- 
ity, AVI will have to decide whether 
to go along with the government 
coalition or with the opposition. 


The extent to which AVI will 
have real influence remains to be 
measured. There is at the present 
very little money in the AVI trea- 
sury, and without money to con- 
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tribute to the political parties, AVI 
is not going to be very effective. 


Just as important as money will 
be the size of the following that AVI 
can attract. AVI is trying to mobi- 
lize the independent vote by a series 
of meetings throughout Venezuela. 
If AVI can rally votes, that will give 
it much more leverage with the 
political parties than the social 
status of its members does. When 
they let their hair down with AVI 
members, the working politicians 
of Venezuela always come back to 
the same question: How many 
votes can you people produce? ‘That 
is all we are interested in.” 


The nation builders 


As important as the end-of-the- 
year elections are, they are not 
everything to Venezuela. The most 
important things, as in every under- 
developed country, are the jobs of 
improving the lot of the people 
and of nation building. Perhaps the 
most interesting and exciting devel- 
opment is IVAC (Instituto Vene- 
zolano de Acción Comunitaria). 
IVAC is a development foundation, 
conceived by the Venezuelan busi- 
ness community and handsomely 
financed by both foreign and na- 
tional private enterprise. Before 
1963 1s out, IVAC will have trained 
some 1500 village leaders, both men 
and women, in seven-week courses 
where they learn handicrafts, public 
speaking, and civic organization. 


The graduates of the IVAC 
courses return to their villages and 
organize the people for do-it-your- 
self projects in the construction of 
housing, aqueducts, roads, schools, 
and community centers. More im- 
portant, the IVAC trainees give their 
fellow villagers a sense of civic con- 
sciousness and civic pride, so that 
they all feel that democratic self- 
help and self-determination are the 
way to progress rather than ex- 
tremist solutions. 


IVAC's village leaders are not 
left solely to their own devices. In 
each state capital there exists a 
volunteer team of engineers, doctors, 
dentists, electricians, and the like. 
Once a village has made its improve- 
ment plans, it can call on the special- 
ist team for expert technical assist- 
ance. This process brings not only 
material benefits to the villages, 
but it also closes the social gap 
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strangers 
are honored 


guests 


Indio legends and true-life stories are 
rich with anecdotes of hospitality—whole- 
heartedly given and gracefully accepted. 
When a stranger stood at the threshold, he 
became an honored guest of the house. The 
tradition of centuries is even stronger to- 
day. The people of India wish to welcome 
visitors from other lands, and to share with 
them, even if briefly, the Indian way of 
life. To make it easier for you to meet them 
a special program has been developed. 

The idea is simple and gracious—and, of 
course, costs nothing. Let's say you are a 
businessman, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or just a person who wishes to meet Indi- 
ans with interests similar to your own. 
Before you leave for India, call upon the 
Government of India Tourist Office at 19 
East 49th Street in New York City; 685 
Market Street in San Francisco; 177 King 
Street W. in Toronto. Or after you arrive 
in India, upon the Government of India 
Tourist Offices in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
or Madras. Tell them your likes, your hob- 
bies, your special interest in India. They 
will be happy to help you choose your In- 
dian friends from a list of persons who 
will be looking forward to welcoming you 
in their homes, and to making your visit 
as full and as rewarding as they can. 

Once in India, meet with your new 
friends, accept their invitation to tea or a 
meal with them in their home. There you 
will meet other members of their family, 
exchange ideas and glimpse their particu- 
lar brand of humor. You may enjoy seeing 
the local sights with your new friends, or 
playing a round of golf at an elegant coun- 
try club. Perhaps a day at a sunny beach 
or a cricket match, the cinema or a dance 
recital. Simple delights which heighten in 
pleasure when you enjoy them in the com- 
pany of your Indian friends. 

The people of India are very much like 
you, proud of their country and their tra- 
ditions. They have a lively interest in 
knowing more about your country, how 
you feel about today's world and every- 
thing in it. Come to India—maybe this 
year, maybe the next—your Indian friends 
will wait for you. 





Report on Venezuela 


between country and city and be- 
tween rich and poor. As time goes 
on, IVAC should become one of the 
most significant factors which con- 
tribute to domestic tranquillity in 
Venezuela. 


IVAC 1s but one example of the 
increasing enlightenment and pro- 
gressiveness of Venezuela's business 
leaders. Early this year, a hundred 
Venezuelan executives and foreign 
businessmen with interests in Vene- 
zuela met for four days in Maracay 
to discuss the expansion of private 
and corporate philanthropy. ‘The 
habit of giving for civic purposes is 
not nearly so well developed in 
Venezuela and the other Latin- 
American countries as it is in the 
United States. From the Maracay 
meeting and subsequent discussions 
there is expected to emerge an 
understanding among Venezuelan 
businessmen that, say, one percent of 
their corporate profits will hence- 
forth be regularly earmarked for 
things like IVAC, private education, 
and public health. 


A substantial amount of private 
money is already flowing into educa- 
tion at all levels, from the elementary 
schools of the Fe y Alegria (Faith 
and Happiness) organization to the 
Catholic University Andres Bello in 
Caracas. ‘This private education is 
essential because the public school 
system is so heavily Marxist-infil- 
trated. A decade or so ago, the 
Communists captured the nation’s 
principal teacher-training institute, 
and as a result thousands of school- 
teachers dispense Marxism with the 
three R’s. 


The Betancourt government has 
made a valiant effort to reduce the 
infiltration of the school system, 
but this is not the sort of thing that 
can be corrected overnight. Mean- 
while, the private educational system 
serves to protect the young from in- 
sidious indoctrination. 


Students in turmoil 


The blackest spot on Venezuela’s 
educational record is the Central 
University in Caracas, at which 
more than 15,000 students are en- 
rolled. An aggressive Communist 
minority, both on the faculty and in 
the student body, keeps the univer- 
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sity in constant political turmoil. 
The Communist students have arms 
in their dormitories, and when the 
mood strikes them they fire into the 
streets around the school. 


At other times the Communists 
stage such wild demonstrations that 
classes have to be suspended for 
weeks at a time. Furthermore, stu- 
dent agitators refuse to do assigned 
reading and insist that examination 
questions must cover only what is 
contained in the classroom lectures. 
These various unsavory practices 
keep the intellectual level of the 
university down to the point where 
disciplined Marxist teaching pro- 
vides the only body of coherent 
doctrine that many students ever 
experience. But even the Marxism 
at Central University is third-rate, 
since there is not one really com- 
petent Communist intellectual teach- 
ing there. 


The university enjoys autonomy, 
which is to say that its grounds are 
off limits for the police and the 
military. However, the Betancourt 
government is taking cautious steps 
to abridge an autonomy that is both 
destructive for the university and 
for the peace of Caracas. The non- 
Communist students and teachers 
are also becoming impatient with 
the constant disruption of academic 


life. 


Despite all the political turbu- 
lence, Venezuela is making progress. 
In the countryside, a constructive 
agrarian reform program is creating 
thousands of new landed proprietors. 
The agrarian reform is based on 
solid sociological and economic stud- 
ies rather than on political expedi- 
ency, and the program is sufficiently 
well financed so that the new land- 
owners receive the tools, seed, stock, 
and operating credit that they need. 


In tne cities, industrialization 1s 
proceeding apace, and the town of 
Valencia is booming with new plants 
and investments. Oil, the greatest 
source of Venezuela's wealth, con- 
tinues to flow in abundance and to 
finance the bulk of the government's 
programs, and a new iron and steel 
industry is springing up. An orderly 
political transition through elections 
will do a lot to consolidate the 
progress that Venezuela has shown 
and to provide the framework for 
more progress in the years ahead. 
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Wi. happens at Aswan during this decade 
seems likely to make or break Egypt's revolution. 
The High Dam four miles south of Aswan is the 
focus of all economic planning. On its success 
depend all the schemes for reclamation and ex- 
tended irrigation and for industrialization. ‘These 
future projects involve moving millions of Egyp- 
tians to new places where they can make a living. 
And time is pressing. This year there will be about 
28 million Egyptians to feed. There are already 
some five million unemployable people in rural 
Egypt. With 800,000 births each year, Egypt's 
demographic problem is overwhelming. . 


Two approaches to a solution are being tried. 
One is the expansion of acreage which can be made 
productive. The other is a vertical expansion of 
production by means of increasing output per acre. 
The High Dam will help both these efforts and will 
make industrialization possible. 


Progress on the High Dam is now measurable. 
Working on a round-the-clock schedule, some 
20,000 people are involved in its creation. Of 
these, about 800 are Russian engineers holding 
supervisory jobs. Several hundred Egyptian en- 
gineers work with them. The minister for the High 
Dam, Sidky Suliman, is Egyptian. In addition, 
a number of Egyptian army engineers are as- 
signed to work at Aswan. Finally, Egyptian and 
Nubian laborers make up the crews blasting by 
day and hauling away by night the mountains of 
solid granite which must be moved to create a 
300-foot-deep diversion channel for the Nile while 
the High Dam itself is under construction. 


The cost of the High Dam is estimated at one 
billion dollars, nearly one third of which is being 
lent by the U.S.S.R. for equipment and personnel. 
The rest must come from Egyptian resources. 
Final authority rests with the Egyptian Ministry 
for the High Dam. 


A turning point in construction was celebrated 
in January, when the first stone blocks were placed 
in the river to start one of two coffer dams which 
are scheduled to control the Nile's flow into the 
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diversion tunnel by June, 1964. At the present 
rate of effort, the target date can be met. To 
ensure success, extra British and Swedish equip- 
ment has been added to that from Russia for some 
of the heaviest rock moving. Once the river is 
diverted, work can begin on the High Dam struc- 
ture. Opinions differ as to how long its construc- 
tion will take. There are responsible estimates that 
it will be completed by 1970, and the remaining 
hydroelectric installations by 1973. 


Meanwhile, new reclamation areas and indus- 
tries have been started with the water and power 
available from the present Aswan Dam. Of these, 
the experimental Liberation Province has already 
reclaimed 25,000 acres for fruit growing and agri- 
cultural industries. When the High Dam is com- 
pleted, it is expected that some 800,000 acres can 
be brought into cultivation there. 


A second venture is under way in the so-called 
New Valley in the Western Desert. At the site of 
ancient desert oases, artesian wells have been es- 
tablished with sufficient promise of sustained flow 
from underground sources to encourage great 
hopes. But pumping on an extended scale awaits 
the availability of hydroelectric power from the 
High Dam. Consequently, the plans for resettle- 
ment of several million peasants in the New Valley 
hinge on developments at Aswan. 


Symbol of industrialization 


The beginnings of a complex of industries 
around Aswan have already been made. Iron 
ore from this region is being shipped to Helwan, 
near Cairo, where Egypt’s first steel mill is in 
operation. Plans for further utilization of Aswan 
ores are under discussion with American com- 
panies. The Kima fertilizer plant, completed 
at Aswan in 1960 by West German technicians, is 
producing 1600 tons of nitrate fertilizer a day. 
Kima runs on power from a hydroelectric plant 
built at the existing Aswan Dam by Swedish and 
Swiss engineers. It has already doubled the elec- 
tric power production of Egypt. The High Dam, 
however, will give Egypt five times more power 
at a fraction of its present cost. 





For 14 years Bob Thompson (right) has helped Jack McCarley with electrical projects designed to make farming easier and more profitable. Here Thompson, 
district agricultural development engineer for the Carolina Power & Light Co., chats with Jack and grandson Johnny on the McCarley farm near Wilmington, N. C. 


EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS FROM VISITS LIKE THIS 


When a man like Bob Thompson pays 
a visit to a farm, you and every other 
American get the final benefits. In- 
vestor-owned electric power companies 
all over the nation send men like Bob 
on many such visits every year. They 
help farmers get the most out of elec- 
tric power—and those farmers pass on 
the benefits to you. 

Electricity on the farm means better 
and less expensive farm products. And 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies. 


nearly every farm in the nation—98%— 
has electric power. Most of the rest 
can get it if they want it. 

The investor-owned companies cur- 
rently produce about two-thirds of all 
the electricity used on farms. Most of 
this power goes to farms the companies 
serve directly. The rest is sold to rural 
electric cooperatives at wholesale rates. 
This electricity is then distributed by 
the co-ops to their customers. 


In the years to come, the demand for 
electric power in America’s rural areas 
will be great. 

And the nation’s more than 300 
investor-owned electric light and power 
companies are planning and building 
now to make sure there will always be 
plenty of low-cost electricity—in rural 
and city areas alike. They can supply 
all of the additional electric power 
America will ever need. 


. . owned by more than 4,000,000 shareholders across the nation 
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Report on Aswan 


These basic facts explain the anxi- 
ety over the dam throughout Egypt. 
When officials speak of it, they do so 
in terms of imperatives. It must and 
will be built. Moreover, there is a 
modern mystique about the dam. It 
is the foundation for a new way of 
life. It symbolizes the country’s rise 
to a position of strength in the mod- 
ern world. Its scale is greater than 
that of the pyramids and its purpose 
more lofty, in the opinion of today’s 
Egyptians. 


While Russian participation is 
openly acknowledged, it is not 
emphasized in propaganda about 
the dam. Egypťs responsibility is 
stressed, and its determination to see 
the project through. When President 
Nasser spent a week at Aswan in 
January, it was to celebrate Egyp- 
tian success there since the work 
started in 1960. The Russians re- 
ceived credit. But it was the Egyp- 
tian laborers who were featured, and 
all workers in Aswan Governorate 
were given a 10 percent bonus to 
celebrate their visible progress. 


Boom in Aswan 


Normally, Aswan is a quiet town, 
where the Nile flows silently around 
Kitchener’s Elephantine Island and 
the smaller islets of the cataract 
region. The tomb of the late Aga 
Khan overlooks this tranquil scene 
from its site on the hills east of 
Aswan. To Ismaili followers of the 
Aga Khan, Aswan is a holy place. 
Historically it was a way station for 
caravans en route from the north to 
Mecca and Medina. It remains the 
site of many Fatimid tombs dating 
from the eighth to the twelfth 
century. 


Aside from its historical interest to 
tourists, Aswan has an ideal winter 
climate. Generations of health seek- 
ers have repaired to its Kipling- 
esque Cataract Hotel in retreat from 
Europe’s cold winters. Today an- 
other sort of visitor is discovering 
Aswan. He is the European or Asian 
businessman seeking contracts in an- 
ticipation of an industrial boom at 
Aswan. A new Cataract Hotel, air- 
conditioned and streamlined, now 
invites these newcomers, who help 
to give the town a surprisingly cos- 
mopolitan air. It is surprising be- 
cause at Alexandria foreigners are 
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being pushed out in a drive for 
Egyptianization of business. Oddly 
enough, at Aswan Europeans are 
being urged at the same time to 
invest in Egypt’s tourist business, in 
its projected local steel industry, and 
in the numerous services suddenly in 


demand in Upper Egypt. 


There is, of course, a great influx 
of Egyptians, attracted by new job 
openings. Aswan’s population has 
grown from 28,000 to 53,000 in ten 
years. Housing for workers at the 
dam site and at the Kima plant set 
a new standard. Playing fields, 
swimming pools, schools, and health 
centers are multiplying. The new 
air-conditioned flats are rented at 
subsidized prices to employees. A 
local technical institute is planned to 
train young Egyptians for local tech- 
nical jobs. Such decentralization is 
designed to shift the pattern of ur- 
banization and attract competent 
professionals to Aswan. 


Relocating the Nubians 


There is little local concern at 
Aswan over the fate of the 50,000 
Egyptian Nubians who will have to 
move out of the way of the im- 
pounded Nile waters sometime next 
year. These people, descendants 
of the first Nile settlers centuries 
ago, are being moved to thirty-three 
new villages under construction near 
Kom Ombo, the sugarcane country 
north of Aswan. The plan is to 
persuade the Nubians to become 
sugar cultivators by giving them 
land and housing. 


Like many plans conceived in the 
name of progress, this one is not 
altogether well received by those it 
is designed to benefit. It has been 
against the tradition of the Nubians 
to mix with the Saidis of Upper 
Egypt. They have lived separate, 
proud, poverty-stricken lives in their 
rocky hovels along the upper Nile. 
Heads of families have been in the 
habit of going to Cairo for work and 
sending money to their families 
back home. It is a question of 
whether they can be induced to take 
up new lives on the land, even on 
better land. 


The fate of the threatened antiqui- 
ties in Upper Egypt is simpler to 
decide. Many are being moved to 
safety for later display in new set- 
tings. Philae, which stands between 
the present Aswan Dam and the 





For 14 years Bob Thompson (right) has helped Jack McCarley with electrical projects designed to make farming easier and more profitable. Here Thompson, 
district agricultural development engineer for the Carolina Power & Light Co., chats with Jack and grandson Johnny on the McCarley farm near Wilmington, N. C. 


EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS FROM VISITS LIKE THIS 


When a man like Bob Thompson pays 
a visit to a farm, you and every other 
American get the final benefits. In- 
vestor-owned electric power companies 
all over the nation send men like Bob 
on many such visits every year. They 
help farmers get the most out of elec- 
tric power—and those farmers pass on 
the benefits to you. 

Electricity on the farm means better 
and less expensive farm products. And 


nearly every farm in the nation—98%— 
has electric power. Most of the rest 
can get it if they want it. 

The investor-owned companies cur- 
rently produce about two-thirds of all 
the electricity used on farms. Most of 
this power goes to farms the companies 
serve directly. The rest is sold to rural 
electric cooperatives at wholesale rates. 
This electricity is then distributed by 
the co-ops to their customers. 


In the years to come, the demand for 
electric power in America’s rural areas 
will be great. 

And the nation’s more than 300 
investor-owned electric light and power 
companies are planning and building 
now to make sure there will always be 
plenty of low-cost electricity—in rural 
and city areas alike. They can supply 
all of the additional electric power 
America will ever need. 


Investor- Owned Electric Light and Power Companies ... owned by more than 4,000,000 shareholders across the nation 
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THE FIRST COMPLETELY 
NEW COLLEGE DESK 


DICTIONARY IN TEN YEARS 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


In the last ten years, the English language 
has changed tremendously. To bring you 
abreast of these changes, Merriam- 
Webster has just published Webster’s 
Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary: 
newest of the famous Collegiate series. 
20,000 new words, new meanings 

This modern Merriam-Webster is the first 
and only handy-size dictionary based on 
today’s unabridged authority: Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary. 

It brings you 20,000 new words and 
meanings never before in a Collegiate. 
Its 130,000 entries cover the changes in 
the language more completely, more 
authoritatively than any other desk dic- 
tionary can hope or claim to do! 

Everything you need for full 
understanding, accurate use of words 
. clear, vivid, precise definitions; 
. 10,000 helpful usage examples; 
. Status labels to guide in word selection; 
. synonym paragraphs for related words; 
. 30,000 accurate, precise etymologies; 
. Scientific names for plants, animals; 
. simplified pronunciation symbols; 
. unique special information sections on 
the rules for spelling and punctuation, 
names of people and places. 


No one can be in command of today's 
English with yesterday's dictionary. So 
get the newest, the best handy-size dic- 
tionary available today: Webster's Sev- 
enth New Collegiate. Only $5.75 unin- 
dexed, $6.75 indexed, at your depart- 
ment, book, or stationery store. 9 G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


To be sure you're right — insist on 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


te trusted and authoritative name in dictionaries 
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Report on Aswan 


These basic facts explain the anxi- 
ety over the dam throughout Egypt. 
When officials speak of it, they do so 
in terms of imperatives. It must and 
will be built. Moreover, there is a 
modern mystique about the dam. It 
is the foundation for a new way of 
life. It symbolizes the country’s rise 
to a position of strength in the mod- 
ern world. Its scale is greater than 
that of the pyramids and its purpose 
more lofty, in the opinion of today’s 
Egyptians. 


While Russian participation is 
openly acknowledged, it is not 
emphasized in propaganda about 
the dam. Egypt’s responsibility is 
stressed, and its determination to see 
the project through. When President 
Nasser spent a week at Aswan in 
January, it was to celebrate Egyp- 
tian success there since the work 
started in 1960. ‘The Russians re- 
ceived credit. But it was the Egyp- 
tian laborers who were featured, and 
all workers in Aswan Governorate 
were given a 10 percent bonus to 
celebrate their visible progress. 


Boom in Aswan 


Normally, Aswan is a quiet town, 
where the Nile flows silently around 
Kitchener's Elephantine Island and 
the smaller islets of the cataract 
region. The tomb of the late Aga 
Khan overlooks this tranquil scene 
from its site on the hills east of 
Aswan. To Ismaili followers of the 
Aga Khan, Aswan is a holy place. 
Historically it was a way station for 
caravans en route from the north to 
Mecca and Medina. It remains the 
site of many Fatimid tombs dating 
from the eighth to the twelfth 
century. 


Aside from its historical interest to 
tourists, Aswan has an ideal winter 
climate. Generations of health seek- 
ers have repaired to its Kipling- 
esque Cataract Hotel in retreat from 
Europe's cold winters. Today an- 
other sort of visitor is discovering 
Aswan. Heis the European or Asian 
businessman secking contracts in an- 
ticipation of an industrial boom at 
Aswan. A new Cataract Hotel, air- 
conditioned and streamlined, now 
invites these newcomers, who help 
to give the town a surprisingly cos- 
mopolitan air. It is surprising be- 
cause at Alexandria foreigners are 


being pushed out in a drive for 
Egyptianization of business. Oddly 
enough, at Aswan Europeans are 
being urged at the same time to 
invest in Egypt’s tourist business, in 
its projected local steel industry, and 
in the numerous services suddenly in 
demand in Upper Egypt. 


There is, of course, a great influx 
of Egyptians, attracted by new job 
openings. Aswan’s population has 
grown from 28,000 to 53,000 in ten 
years. Housing for workers at the 
dam site and at the Kima plant set 
a new standard. Playing fields, 
swimming pools, schools, and health 
centers are multiplying. The new 
air-conditioned flats are rented at 
subsidized prices to employees. A 
local technical institute is planned to 
train young Egyptians for local tech- 
nical jobs. Such decentralization is 
designed to shift the pattern of ur- 
banization and attract competent 
professionals to Aswan. 


Relocating the Nubians 


There is little local concern at 
Aswan over the fate of the 50,000 
Egyptian Nubians who will have to 
move out of the way of the im- 
pounded Nile waters sometime next 
year. These people, descendants 
of the first Nile settlers centuries 
ago, are being moved to thirty-three 
new villages under construction near 
Kom Ombo, the sugarcane country 
north of Aswan. The plan is to 
persuade the Nubians to become 
sugar cultivators by giving them 
land and housing. 


Like many plans conceived in the 
name of progress, this one is not 
altogether well received by those it 
is designed to benefit. It has been 
against the tradition of the Nubians 
to mix with the Saidis of Upper 
Egypt. They have lived separate, 
proud, poverty-stricken lives in their 
rocky hovels along the upper Nile. 
Heads of families have been in the 
habit of going to Cairo for work and 
sending money to their families 
back home. It is a question of 
whether they can be induced to take 
up new lives on the land, even on 
better land. 


The fate of the threatened antiqui- 
ties in Upper Egypt is simpler to 
decide. Many are being moved to 
safety for later display in new set- 
tings. Philae, which stands between 
the present Aswan Dam and the 
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High Dam, will re-emerge in all its 
beauty when it is protected by a 
small dam promised at U.S. expense. 
Abu Simbel, site of two rock tem- 
ples, will be submerged, to the dis- 
tress of many. 


Meanwhile, the new international 
atmosphere of Upper Egypt extends 
all along the Nile to the Sudanese 
border, as archaeologists from a 
dozen countries work against time. 
Some are on contract with the 
Egyptian government; some are on 
educational grants from scholarly 
institutions. Their task is to dig up 
everything of archaeological impor- 
tance before the flooding of Nubia 
begins in 1964. As the water behind 
the High Dam rises, it will eventu- 
ally create a lake 365 miles long, ex- 
tending over all of Egyptian Nubia 
and into the Sudan. This means the 
submerging of what was historically 
a buffer region between Egypt and 
the rest of Africa. The Sudanese 
Nubians face loss of identity and 
homes with even more resistance 
than their cousins in Egypt. Some 
50,000 of these Sudanese Nubians 
are being moved farther south, part- 
ly at Egypt's expense. Their temples 
and religious paintings, many of 
which are Christian, are being 
moved to safety at Khartoum. 


Egypt between East and West 


With work on the High Dam proj- 
ect obviously progressing, the ques- 
tion arises of what the Soviets are 
gaining by their vital contribution to 
it. To the extent that it becomes a 
symbol for many poor countries in 
Africa and Asia, the Russians will 
surely receive reflected glory. 5o 
far, however, there has been little 
direct political benefit to the Rus- 
sians. Paradoxically, the Commu- 
nist world would seem more likely to 
benefit from failure at Aswan. For 
then Egypt would face starvation 
and anarchy and become vulnerable 
to complete takeover. 


President Nasser's regime, mean- 
while, has taken pains to mend rela- 
tions with the West. It has paid 
ahead of time the $81,200,000 
agreed on between it and World 
Bank President Eugene Black in 
1957, as due the stockholders of the 
former Suez Canal Company. This 
payment has cleared the atmosphere 
between Britain and France and 
Egypt. Trade relations with both 
countries are improving. Moreover, 


following the Algerian settlement, 
Egypt has made trading approaches 
to some of the Brazzaville countries, 
apparently ignoring its political in- 
volvement with the strongly nation- 
alistic Casablanca powers. 


In Europe itself, Egypt is seeking 
some sort of consortium aid to help 
finance its industrial expansion. 
There are indications that French 
banks will join British, Italian, and 
West German interests in this pro- 
posed form of aid. In this way 
Egypt hopes to balance its depen- 
dence on the Eastern bloc and to 
ensure its European cotton market. 


United States aid to Egypt con- 
tinues to be in tangibles. A three- 
year credit of $160 million to be 
paid in Egyptian pounds permits 
Egypt to count on American sur- 
plus wheat for this period. Credits 
for specific economic enterprises 
using American equipment continue 
to be available. But the United 
States is not paying for Egypt’s part 
in the war in Yemen. The costs of 
that effort have to be paid out of 
Egypts cotton income and by the 
Egyptian taxpayer. 


Coming in the 


JUNE ATLANTIC 


THE LAST 
MARXIST PARADISE 


by James Cameron 


An English correspondent who has 
visited every Iron Curtain country, 
including Red China, comes up 
with an irreverent view of Albania. 


THE UNDERTAKERS’ 
RACKET 


by Jessica Mitford 


ENDURE THE NIGHT 
by Loren Eiseley 


A famous anthropologist discusses 
the thoughts and fears which be- 
siege him in the solitude of the 
night when sleep eludes him. 


MEDICAL CARE 
AFTER SIXTY-FIVE: 


How To Pay the Hospital 


by Marion B. Folsom 
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Must we hate? 
Sir: 

Archibald MacLeish’s sensitive 
and moving article ‘‘Must We 
Hate?" in the February Atlantic was 
a most exquisite reading experience. 
He reminds us that a good American 
cannot be distinguished solely by the 
alignment of his hates, no matter 
how inimical to our democratic in- 
sututions are Communism and fas- 
cism and all ‘‘holy causes" imposed 
to compromise the sanctity of the 
free spirit of man. Our democratic 
institutions represent far more than 
a touchstone for negation. They are 
an affirmation of the dignity of all 
men. And a more eloquent plea 
than Professor MacLeish's — that we 
grasp to our minds and hearts all 
that our democratic heritage affirms 
— I cannot imagine. 

Dn. J. R. Lersowrrz 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Sin: 

If today's generation had been 
brought up to believe in America 
and not in that vague generalization, 
anti-Communism, we would then 
understand that ‘‘the American idea 
of equality is not a rhetorical propo- 
sition but a realizable cause." To- 
day's generation has been so filled 
with anti-Communist views that we 
are hardly aware of the actual mean- 
ing of democracy. We do not know 
what the word ‘‘America’’ truly 
means. We only know that Commu- 
aism is to be feared. It is something 
trying to take away our freedom; 
therefore, we must fight against any- 
thing which happens to contradict 
the beliefs that have been instilled 
an us by generations of our fore- 
fathers. Definitely, it is up to us, the 





younger generation, to mend this 
growing split in our nation. We shall 
have to learn to think objectively; 
and by so doing, perhaps we can 
re-establish Mississippi and the South 
as an integral part of the whole 
United States of America. 


PATTY Lou HUTCHINSON 
Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Miss. 


SIR: 

Archibald MacLeish is a great 
poet and dramatist but a poor his- 
torian and constitutional lawyer. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
ideal as it is for a Fourth of July 
oration, is not and never was the 
law of our land. Article VI of the 
Constitution reads: *^This Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof . . . shall be the su- 
preme law of the land." No refer- 
ence is made to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Supreme Court spoke in 1954. 
Its pronouncement became and is 
the law of the land, but it was not the 
law of the land prior thereto, the 
Declaration. of Independence not- 
withstanding. 


STANLEY M. ARNDT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Indiana dunes 


SIR: 

I want to congratulate you for 
“The Indiana Dunes and Pressure 
Politics" by William Peeples (Febru- 
ary Atlantic). A thorough and reveal- 
ing article, it gives insight into the 
real struggle to save the dunes, a 
battle unpublicized and practically 
unknown to the American public. 

A native Chicagoan, I am deeply 


Atlantic Repartee 


LETTERS TO AND FROM [THE EDITOR 


grateful for any news of the dunes. 
Chicago newspapers seem to refuse to 
acknowledge their existence and the 
fine work done by Senator Douglas 
and other conservationists to pre- 
serve this unique area for future 
generations. What a boon it would 
be for the city dwellers of the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area to have 
"green space" with fresh air and 
sandy beaches only an hour's drive 
away. 
JuprrH Avice Lonnoutst 
Evanston, Ill. 


SIR: 

It is a fair measure of the low 
estate of Chicago journalism that 
it takes an editor of the Louisville 
Courier- Journal writing in the At- 
lantic to bring us the true sordid facts 
about the rape of the dunes. 

But not just the dunes are in real 
and present danger. The supporters 
of conservation were all but routed 
during the past Administration. (If 
only we had had sense enough to 
propose golf courses in every Na- 
tional Park!) I see no encouraging 
signs of significant recovery under 
the present Administration. We'll 
probably wake up some morning to 
find bulldozers gleefully leveling 
Stone Mountain and shipping the 
dirt to one of our richer diploma 
mills. Senator Douglas is a lone 
voice for the wilderness. 


GLENN B. MEAGHER 
Glencoe, Ill. 


“I, personally...” 
SIR: 

The Atlantic Report on Finland in 
the March edition was superb. No- 
where else have I read such a clear 
appraisal of the existing political sit- 
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uation in Finland. It is good for 
Americans to reflect a while on the 
problems of other liberty-loving 
lands. Certainly the Finns have 
more cause to be alarmed at the ac- 
tions of the Soviet bear than we do. 
But just the opposite seems to be 
true. 


R. C. McCay. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


SIR: 

Thank you for your revealing Re- 
port on Washington and its Negro 
problems (February At/antic). It is 
significant that the Northern press 
played down the Districts Thanks- 
giving Day race riot. In my opinion 
the federal government must press 
for integration in the South now or 
this problem will cease to be na- 
üonal. Instead it will become re- 
gional — in the North as young 
Negroes continue to leave the South 
in droves. 

ROBERT C. CUTLER 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


SIR: 

Lets make Margaret Bennett's 
recommendations in ‘“The ‘Telltale 
Art? (February Accent on Living) 
mandatory. As a rallying cry for all 
suffering art viewers who share her 
sentiments, I suggest ‘‘Imposterous!”’ 

Lets expose the artless ones with 
fervor and without hesitation. 

CLARENCE L. MARTIN 
Monson, Mass. 


SIR: 

It is unfortunate that Margaret 
Bennett cannot distinguish between 
works of art and the dribblings of 
chimpanzees. The requirements she 
would impose on artists, of proving 
that they can duplicate the function 
of a camera, would be like subjecting 
a poet to a grammar test. 

ROBERT SCHAFFER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lord Russell’s billions 
SIR: 

Please inform letter writer Ray- 
mond Hennessy (February Rep- 
artee) that Lord Bertrand Russell 
has not forgotten his arithmetic. 
The following has been published in 
textbooks many times: In the United 
States the word *'billion" represents 
the sum of one thousand millions; in 
Britain **billion" represents the sum 
of one million millions. 


Hangorp G. MITCHELL 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


xaa W^ Enjoy a Magnificent Moment of Truth 


| Teas 


the true tequila 


TEQUILA ARANDAS | - E53 


Arandas 


...Equal Parts, Over The Rocks! 80 Proof 





iOnce you master EL BRAVO TORO you will dominate the cocktail hour! 


Hay muchas otras recipes for intriguing drinks and desserts in the 
Kahlua y Arandas recipe books...yours for the asking. 


umm» [ules Berman & Associates, Inc., 9025 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Secret of Japan Air Lines’ unique service 


From childhood, Japan Air Lines hostesses like Tomiko 
Tsuchida have lived in a world of subtle visual delight. 
A moss-grown rock is exquisite garden statuary. A garden 
of raked sand has the flow and coolness of an upland 
stream. Through chanoyu, the tea ceremony, and ikebana, 
the art of flower arrangement, comes Tomiko’s wonder- 
ful awareness of a beauty to be seen even in the least of 
things. 


With such a refined perception, it is easy for Tomiko and 
her sister hostesses to add still another superlative to the 
pleasures of flying Japan Air Lines. For JAL excels in every 
requisite of jet age travel, with convenient schedules, de- 
licious refreshments and Continental cuisine, and modern 
DC-8 and 880-M Jet Couriers in superbly trained hands. 
But the refined eye of Tomiko, as of Japan itself, likes the 
delightfully unexpected ... the sudden new vista at the 
turn of the garden path. 


You see it the moment your kimono-clad hostess wel- 
comes you aboard. Suddenly the cabin of a sleek JAL Jet 
Courier becomes Japan itself. Here are shoji screens, tra- 
ditional brocade motifs, carpets patterned after classic gar- 
dens of raked sand. Your hostess proffers the refreshment 
of an o-shibori hot towel, and the welcoming warmth of 
sake served in its fragile cup. Most of all, your every un- 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


The refined eye of Tomiko 





spoken wish is almost magically fulfilled by a charming 
hostess who seems to serve you alone. 


Today you can savor a whole world of travel on Japan Air 
Lines. Choose from daily transPacific flights from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to Tokyo. Then enjoy JAL’s serv- 
ice throughout the Orient, on to India, or all the way 
around the world to Europe. 


Remember, too — JAL’s transPacific flights all touch down 
at Honolulu. You can stop over for a sunny Hawaiian hol- 
iday at no extra fare — another "bonus" when you fly JAL. 
See your travel agent about Japan Air Lines —‘‘the calm 
beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound." 





For a preview of JAL, and a wealth of exciting tours, send for 
your free "Destination Orient" kit. If you also wish "Seeing 
Japan", 200-page guidebook to the wonders of Japan, enclose 
one dollar. Write to Japan Air Lines, Box 2721-A, San Francisco. 













Setting for graciousness: a Classic Japanese interior 
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“Send me a man who reads!” 





International Paper interviews 


the Flight Director of Project Mercury 


at Cape Canaveral 


Christopher Kraft is the man who guides the 
space flights of America’s astronauts. Here is 
why he believes reading is so important. 


Christopher Kraft controls our manned space flights 
from the time of lift-off until the capsule lands in 
the Atlantic Ocean. He guided the history-making 
flights of Alan Shepard, Virgil Grissom, John 
Glenn, Scott Carpenter, and Walter Schirra. 


Two kinds of reading 


Kraft estimates that about ninety percent of his 
job centers on reading. He says that much of this 
is detailed technical material—charts, reports and 
flight plans. 

But Kraft also devotes time to the general reading 
that gives him an awareness of things beyond his 
specialty, and a sense of perspective toward his 
work and his co-workers. 

He reads the daily newspaper. A weekly news 
magazine. A weekly technical magazine. An occa- 


sional general-interest magazine. And novels. 

Kraft says that good novels relax him, fascinate 
him, enlighten him. And never bore him. He has 
read four or five novels in the past year—a good 
number for a man who has very little time to sit 
back and relax. 


How to meet the challenge 


International Paper's research into the reading hab- 
its of men in many professions has indicated the 
value of serious and widespread reading. 
- The challenges may differ. Outer space. A better 
job. Professional recognition. But the moral is the 
same: 

Men who read more achieve more. 


Free reprints. To date, over two and a half mil- 
lion reprints of this series have been requested. 


If you would like reprints of this advertisement 
write: International Paper, Box 48, 220 Fast 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





**Send me a man who reads!” is a service mark of International Paper Company. 
GInternational Paper Company 1963 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books, newspapers + papers for home and office use - converting papers - 
papers and paperboards for packaging - labels - folding cartons - milk containers + shipping containers + multiwall 


bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry - 


lumber, plywood and other building materials 


INTERPRETER 


Slide rules and petticoats . . . what a combination! Incongruous? Yet this home 
economist, who is employed by the Frigidaire Division of General Motors, is involved 
with each. She wears many “hats”. . . tester, designer, writer, demonstrator. She con- 
ducts classes in home economics in schools and companies—teaches how to get the 
most out of new GM-built household appliances. 


She and her counterparts spend full time interpreting the desires, needs and habits 
of American women in the kitchen and laundry room. Her department, for example, 
will bake enough cakes to make a stack 125 feet high just in testing a single oven design! 
In checking a new washer design, thirty tons of clothes are washed. In fact, she’s 
"the voice of women" to the men who engineer and manufacture these appliances. 


She’s one more important member of the GM team—a team that includes more than 
600,000 employes and a million-plus shareholders—as well as thousands of suppliers. 
Together they represent GM’s greatest asset— people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE . .. 


Making Better Things ForYou 
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"MOTHER DOESN'T DO MUCH" 
The Ambassador's Wife in India 


BY CATHERINE A. GALBRAITH 


CATHERINE A. GALBRAITH took her A.B. at Smith and her master’s 
al Radcliffe and was a lecturer in German at Harvard, 1957-1960. She 


is the mother of three sons, an eager horsewoman and skier, and the 


wife of one of the most successful ambassadors in our diplomatic corps. 


ane children of the fourth grade at the Ameri- 
can International School of New Delhi were re- 
quired to write an essay on what their parents did. 
Our youngest son, James, said the following: ‘My 
father is Ambassador to India, or the chief United 
States official here. He does many different types 
of work. He writes reports for the United States 
Government on Indian conditions. He has con- 
ferences with the Indian Government to improve 
diplomatic relations. And also Dad makes 
speeches to make a little better the understanding 
between the U.S. and India and he represents the 
President on official occasions. Mother doesn’t 
do much except arrange entertainment and ad- 
minister the household." 

He has a point. I don't rush about doing house- 
work and errands. From 1951 until November, 
1962, when we moved, the official residence of the 
United States ambassador to India was a one- 
story white bungalow set in a bright-green garden 
in a pleasant residential section of New Delhi. On 
the staff at this residence were three bearers, two 
cooks, a sweeper, a laundryman, a driver, three 
gardeners, and three watchmen — fourteen regu- 
lar servants for a six-room house. The new house, 
being much larger, requires more. In addition I 
have a Darzi to sew for us, and our housekeeper 
from the United States looks after the boys. 

Inrunning my household I give the instructions, 
then check up and recheck. Sometimes we have 


too much help. One day my husband wanted a 
badminton net in the garden. Our three gardeners 
summoned six more helpers to put up two light 
bamboo poles. Another day, to hang three small 
photographs our bearer called the carpenter, who 
came with two assistants; one brought a tape 
measure, one a hammer, and one nails. 

In an Indian household the mistress of the 
house not only supervises the servants she em- 
ploys, but she looks after their families as well. As 
our cook said one day, Madam is the mother of 
us all’? — that meant fifty children at last count. 
We must care for them when they are sick, settle 
an odd quarrel, and keep a strict watch on their 
work. A gentle hand doesn't pay — now and 
then I have to lay down the law. On the whole, 
though, they do well; also, they can organize 
extra help to handle our heavy schedule. We 
must be impartial in our favors; whatever is done 
for one must be done for all. We give a glass of 
milk and cookies to the children every day, tea 
to the servants, new saris to the wives at Diwali, 
small gifts and money at Christmas. All of these 
things, plus medical bills, run into quite an ex- 
pense. I have wanted to set up a cooperative medi- 
cal health insurance plan for the domestic em- 
ployees of the American community, but the 
initial costs for this are high. 

My day, in the hot weather (which is most of 
the time), begins about six o'clock. It is the only 
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possible hour for exercise, so I go horseback riding. 
After a Hindi class at the embassy I consult with 
our secretaries and then retu: n to the residence to 
check the day's arrangements with the head bearer 
and cook, make out our accounts, and decide any 
other matters that arise. The brass nameplate 
on the gate is tarnished; must the sweeper or the 
watchman polish it? Should bougainvillaea be 
planted instead of the old cedars in the garden? 
Which gray should be selected for slipcovers for 
the official car? What books are we to present to 
the children’s ward at Safdarjang Hospital? May 
the second bearer have a chit to order his new 
shoes at a special store since his feet are so big? 
Should the ladies wear gloves, hats, and stockings 
to our Newcomers’ Teas? In a six-room house, 
where do you hang thirty-one paintings on loan 
to us from the Museum of Modern Art? On that I 
had lots of advice, all different; these paintings 
have attracted lively comment, much favorable. 

The rest of the day there are calls and callers, 
meetings, interviews, receptions, dinners. We 
either go out or have guests, often both noon and 
night, almost every day in the week. Arranging 
the entertainment is a constant occupation. I 
have heard of one career ambassador’s wife who, 
on her husband’s retirement, gave away all her 
clothes except slacks. 


W. HAVE given parties for a remarkable variety 
of American visitors and Indian guests. We had 
been in Delhi six weeks when Vice President and 
Mrs. Johnson, Stephen and Jean Kennedy Smith 
dropped in for three days. The temperature was 
just under 120 degrees, but they bore up nobly. 
Since then we have had the Harvard Glee Club, 
the Davis Cup players, the Joe E. Adams troupe, 
the World Council of Churches, the World Medi- 
cal Conference, the Bairds and their marionettes, 
Mark Robson and José Ferrer, who were here to 
make a film on the death of Gandhi, the American 
polo team, Henry Luce, Winthrop Aldrich, 
museum directors, zoo directors, Nobel Prize 
winners, several senators, the presidents of Har- 
vard and Princeton, two young girl graduates 
hitchhiking their way around the world for two 
years on $500 each, the Peace Corps, the crews 
of our C130's, who came to fly Indian troops and 
supplies to Nefa and Ladakh, James Farley, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Louis Untermeyer, Angie 
Dickinson, Averell Harriman, Luther Hodges, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Orville Freeman, Lowell 
Thomas, Norman Rockwell, Barbara Ward, and, 
of course, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Her visit was a major event of the spring, ea- 
gerly awaited, much enjoyed, and not without 
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problems. One was the number of people with an 
ironclad claim to meet her. She could see only a 
few thousand, and I was afraid we would not 
have a friend left in India. Yet in the end almost 
everyone was happy. Another problem was 
where she could stay in Delhi, since our house was 
too small; we rented a secluded little bungalow 
across the road. Word came that when alone she 
liked toasted cheese sandwiches for lunch. A 
selection of cheeses was sent from Beirut, and the 
Indian cook practiced until the result was judged 
to be exactly like a drugstore sandwich at home. 
We held our farewell dinner for her at the new 
Edward Stone Chancery. Since this is strictly an 
office building and had never before been used as 
a dining hall, we held a dress rehearsal with the 
same menu two weeks ahead. 

In arranging guest lists, I have help. Indeed, I 
often do not know until a few minutes beforehand 
just who is coming for lunch or dinner, and the 
seating plan and place cards are sent over by our 
social secretary. It is quite a different principle 
from arranging a dinner in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. There the seating is largely determined 
by who should talk to whom to make a pleasant 
evening. And the guests are people we know well 
or hope to know better. In Delhi there is protocol. 
Usually this is not my headache, since it is all 
worked out at the office. But not everything goes 
according to plan. 

One noon we were having a luncheon for some 
generals. The number of acceptances had risen 
during the last hour before lunch from fourteen to 
sixteen. Fourteen was all our regular dining-room 
table would hold, and so at that point we had to 
shift to two round tables each seating eight. The 
guests began arriving at one fifteen; at one twenty 
I found myself meeting a general and his wife 
who were not on the guest list, and the total num- 
ber was obviously now eighteen. What to do? 
There was no time to change from two tables of 
eight to three of six, so I told the bearer to remove 
the butter plates; this way we could fit in nine at 
each table. I thought we had concealed the 
error, but I heard later that our unexpected 
guests had noticed that the handwriting on their 
place cards was different from that on the rest. 

Another day our eager staff set up a luncheon 
for a visitor to Delhi described as ‘“‘the Civilian 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy" (I slightly 
disguise matters here). Suitable admirals and 
other top-ranking officials were invited. Our 
guests of honor seemed a bit overwhelmed by all 
the brass, and they thanked us effusively for our 
kindness to them. During the course of luncheon I 
discovered they were an elderly couple on a world 
tour and that their son had once been in charge of 
some sea scouts. 


Many of our housekeeping difficulties have been 
due to the size of the residence. Now we have 
moved to a beautiful new mansion next door to 
the Chancery, also designed by Mr. Stone. In 
April, 1961, when we arrived, construction had 
already begun, and since the United States gov- 
ernment was in charge and the experts had long 
ago made the plans, I did not expect to be in- 
volved. However, I soon found out that, like 
Blandings, I was building a house. 

The servants’ quarters lacked windows and 
bathrooms; we redesigned them to provide both. 
I was asked to suggest what to put in the garden 
and set about learning the names and characteris- 
tics of the flowering trees and shrubs that make 
New Delhi so lovely. The local press noted that 
full-grown trees were being hauled in by bullock 
cart. Transplanting at this stage is not usual in 
India, possibly with good reason; though now 
everywhere else the landscape is lush and green, 
our new trees look like November in Vermont. 

The new residence was built by hand. Stone- 
cutters chipped away at rocks; plasterers and 
painters hung from apparently precarious scaffold- 
ing made of bamboo tied with rope; and beautiful 
straight-backed Rajasthani women in red swirling 
skirts and silver anklets carried away countless 
baskets of earth from foundations, swimming pool, 
and sunken garden, and lifted trays of cement into 
the house and up the spiral staircase on their 
heads. And they patiently planted thousands of 
tufts of grass to make our lawn, with their children 
squatting beside them. 

Our first party at the new house was for those 
five hundred workers who toiled night and day for 
a year and a half to get it completed only a few 
months behind schedule. It was a gay afternoon 
of song and dance, and we joined them in a stren- 
uous Punjabi number called the Bhangra. There 
were Coca-Colas and sweets, toys for the children, 
and speeches. Mine, in Hindi, brought a warm 
response, since it was brief and the only one they 
could understand. 

Our new house gives us space. We can once 
more live under the same roof with our children, 
and it is easy to entertain in. 


M. CALLERS usually come for some purpose. 
An Indian student may want to know how to 
apply to an American college. I am asked to visit 
a welfare center, a clinic, or to help with a fair. 
The Americans in Delhi have many projects in 
which we take an interest, including the construc- 
tion of the new American International School. 
That, too, is taking longer and costing more than 
expected, but the architect, Joseph Allen Stein, 
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an American who has been working in India for 
more than ten years, has created a most imagina- 
tive building, one which may well become a model 
for future school design. 

I am often invited to go to the theater, to con- 
certs, dance programs, and art exhibits. A troupe 
hopes to tour in the United States; I must find out 
how they should go about it or give an opinion as 
to how an American audience would react. This 
can be delicate. Once in a while I get in over my 
depth. I was told I should hear a famous South 
Indian singer, so I went. She sang devotional 
songs I could not understand, for more than four 
hours without a break. The Indian audience was 
ecstatic. 

A small part of the day is devoted to mail. I am 
wary of the letters that begin “Gracious Lady 
Galbraith” or (Beloved Mother." One young 
man wanted me to treat him as a son and send 
him ten lakhs of rupees (over $200,000) for a pur- 
pose he would tell me about later. A man from 
Kerala merely wanted me to build him a house. 
Another asked for books for a children's library; 
we discovered that the library was his own. A 
Bible Society heard that an embassy car was for 
sale and hoped I would buy it for them to use to 
distribute Bibles, instead of their 1932 jalopy. The 
mother of a little girl who cannot speak would like 
to send her to the United States because there is no 
speech therapist in all of India; I could tell her 
that our medical program includes plans to bring 
a speech therapist to the All India Medical Insti- 
tute in Delhi and to send Indians to the United 
States for this training. 

We have attended impressive state functions — 
banquets for heads of state held under the regal 
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portraits of former viceroys, receptions in the 
Moghul Gardens of the Rashtrapati Bhavan, na- 
tional festivities such as those for Republic Day or 
the inauguration of the new President. ‘These 
ceremonies are conducted with great dignity and 
style, for the Indians have carried over the pag- 
eantry of their past into their new national life. 
The ceremonies are also conducted with great 


sobriety; because there is semiprohibition the toasts 


are drunk with fruit juice. 


I. Is exciting to be in India now, for one can see 
the old beside the new. India's history goes back 
thousands of years. At the time the Pilgrims were 
building log cabins in Salem, Shah Jahan was 
building the Taj Mahal. But India became an 
independent nation a decade and a half ago. The 
contrasts are striking. In Delhi, buses, scooter 
taxis, and bicycles weave in among the tongas and 
oxcarts. New housing developments spring up 
around old tombs and ancient forts; those monu- 
ments are so familiar and numerous that no one 
can tell you for whom or when they were built. 
You go to a village, even on the outskirts of a city, 
and you see how life has gone on in the same way 
for centuries. There are the same wooden plows 
and plodding bullocks, the same cow-dung fires 
and Persian waterwheels, the same bright saris 
bending over the rice fields — though the ubiq- 
uitous black umbrellas used for sunshades must 
have come in with the British. You think there 
has been no change, and then you discover that 
the village now has a small dispensary, very simple 
by our standards; a handful of nurses and a doctor 
serve thousands of patients. Or there is an eye 
clinic, set up in tents so that it can be moved from 
district to district; two hundred thin old men and 
women lie on charpoys waiting for operations for 
glaucoma. Each operation takes about ten min- 
utes, and the doctors are busy all day. Or a farmer 
comes proudly to show off his new crop of peas; 
they are much fatter and sweeter than before, be- 
causeof improved varieties, irrigation, and fertilizer. 

But it has become a time of peril for India. Its 
problems are very great. With half the area of the 
United States, it has nearly three times the popu- 
lation. People are everywhere — in the lonely 
jungle, clinging to the steep Himalayas, sleeping 
on the city streets, and clustered all over the plains. 
Most of these people are poor, customs are di- 
verse, and many tensions have threatened to dis- 
unite the nation. India so far has kept a full 
parliamentary system of government, its heritage 
from the British, but the Chinese have already 
marched. In its plans for development India 
counted on peace. Will the cost of war to a poor 
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country be disaster, or will the need for prepara- 
tion hasten progres? Right now people are do- 
nating their gold bangles, their life savings, their 
blood; women are forming knitting parties, and 
girls in saris are training on the rifle range. In the 
villages the people are asking what they can do. 
There is a sense of urgency and national purpose, 
and also, initially, bewilderment. The Chinese 
action was a great jolt. 

Since Independence progress has been made, 
though the answers to India’s problems are not 
simple. For instance, DDT has checked malaria, 
but the decline in disease has raised the birth rate. 
The solution to poverty can start with small things 
—a new well, better seeds, an outside market for 
village handwork, a teacher and a little school. It 
can also start with big things — dams and power 
plants and factories. The United States has helped 
with both. 

One of our great privileges has been the oppor- 
tunity to travel and to see what is going on. Usu- 
ally we fly in one of our embassy planes — a 
Convair if the airfields are 4500 feet long, other- 
wise a DC-3, which can land even on the meadow 
in the narrow Kulu Valley. The Convair is com- 
fortable for long distances. In addition to seats 
for sixteen passengers, it has a rear section for the 
ambassador, with two couches, a large leather 
lounge chair, a table and desk. 

When we arrive at the airport on official visits 
we are garlanded, photographed, and driven off 
to the governor's mansion or the state guesthouse. 
Usually a police inspector rides in the front seat. 
(Once, outside Calcutta, our protector jammed 
his finger in the car door and fainted; my husband 
picked up his bodyguard and laid him gently on 
the nearest table.) We call on the governor, the 
chief minister, the mayor; attend receptions, cul- 
tural programs, and dinners at which we forgather 
in good academic fashion, men on one side, wives 
on the other. We shop hurriedly for handicrafts at 
the government emporium, and, if we are lucky, 
have a little time for sightseeing. I may have a 
special schedule arranged by worthy women's 
organizations. There are press conferences, and 
my husband often speaks. By now he has lectured 
at most of the leading universities in India. 

At major functions my husband makes the 
speeches while I sit quietly on the platform and 
share the garlands. But if he is not around to talk, 
then I must. This can happen without warning. 
The first time was at a girls’ school in Cochin, 
where, having been invited to pay an informal 
call, I was led to the platform in front of the entire 
student body, seated on a red plush chair between 
the principal and the archbishop, and handed a 
printed program which read ‘‘Speech by Mrs. 
Galbraith.” 


Twice I have presented mobile kitchens (jeeps 
with trailers) from Wheat Associates to be used to 
teach the village women how to cook the wheat 
we give them when the rice crop fails. I have 
judged floats in parades, distributed sweets to 
children, awarded prizes. In one village, after 
inspecting a neat little hospital, I was handed a 
baby spotted deer which promptly began to 
munch the flowers around my neck. 

I have even undertaken trips on my own, to 
celebrate, as a state guest, the harvest festival in 
Kerala, when they have the wonderful snake-boat 
processions and the noisiest fireworks, and to visit 
the first Peace Corps group in the Punjab. That 
was in August, and it was hot. But despite the 
wearing heat, minor discouragements, and a few 
amoebas, they were hard at work raising chickens, 
designing housing for villages, teaching, studying 
and demonstrating methods of farming. Every 
one of them was enthusiastic about being in India, 
and no one complained of the simple living condi- 
tions. They were a good group, glad for what 
they were learning and eager to be of more service. 
They have already won the regard of their Indian 
neighbors. 

Our travels have covered most of India, from 
the lush coconut groves of Kerala to the cool val- 
leys of Kashmir, and from the monumental Gate- 
way of India in Bombay to the small Naga villages 
beyond Assam. Our two weeks in April, 1962, 
near the Northeast Frontier now seem to have been 
planned with special prescience. 

On this trip we stayed at a cinchona plantation 
near Kalimpong and feasted on roast goat and 
beer made by pouring hot water over millet in 
bamboo mugs; it ferments while you wait. Next 
we visited the Maharaja of Sikkim in the tiny 
mountain capital of Gangtok, where we were 
protected by five-foot palace guards in uniforms 
which make Hollywood seem real. In Shillong, 
the capital of Assam, we stayed with the governor 
in a large Tudor-style mansion, and then we 
crossed the Brahmaputra River to go to a game 
preserve just over the border in Bhutan. This 
little frontier country is so remote that it did not 
then even have a postal system; the first Bhutanese 
stamps were issued last October. We thought we 
would be roughing it, but we found that three 
hundred people had worked fourteen days to 
build us a camp on a bluff above the rushing 
Manas River. Out of split bamboo they had 
created a village of basket-weave houses which 
they had furnished with real beds, new sheets, full- 
length-mirror dressing tables, all brought in by 
dugout for our two-night stay. We, too, were 
poled up the river in dugouts and were met on the 
opposite shore by six large elephants who carried 
us the rest of the way along a path lined with 
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bright prayer flags. The riverbank on which we 
stayed is now one of the danger routes into India. 
It all seemed very peaceful then. 

Our final stop was Manipur, in the green hills 
by the Burmese border. It was here that we saw 
polo played by men on little ponies, and danced 
with the Naga tribes, my husband wearing a 
headband with peacock feathers and I a golden 
cardboard crown. The Naga tribes, not long ago 
headhunters, are mostly in the hills. The valley 
people are a different lot, easygoing and gentle. 
Their women do all the work, but they also con- 
trol the purse strings and, being independent, are 
free to change or discard a husband when con- 
venient. They were a happy, graceful people, 
fond of bright clothes and dancing. Now they are 
close to the fighting. 


W. TRAVEL in order to get acquainted with 
regional problems and politics, and also to high- 
light American aid. Of course, this help is not 
new; Americans have been contributing for years 
to agricultural and industrial development, to 
medicine and to education, through our govern- 
ment, our foundations, and other agencies. We 
do not believe, however, that such work should be 
done in secret. In Kerala, the most literate and 
the most unsettled politically of all the Indian 
states, my husband not long ago announced a 
loan for two vast dams which will more than dou- 
ble the present supply of electricity. In Calcutta, 
too, a loan was announced for a thermal power 
plant. On this occasion everything went wrong 
with the ceremony. It began with a cloudburst. 
The two speakers, my husband and the late Dr. 
B. C. Roy, got there by jeep, but the audience 
bogged down in the mud, so the speeches were not 
made. The teacups blew away, and when my 
husband planted the symbolic gulmohar tree he 
dug with such enthusiasm that the silver trowel 
broke in half. He symbolically watered the tree 
while it rained an inch an hour. However, all 
these disasters served to make a better story. 
Some of the most heartwarming work is what 
we have done for children. This is largely accom- 
plished through CARE. In Moussoorie, in the 
mountains north of Delhi, I visited a Tibetan 
refugee camp; the triple-decker cots, as many as 
seventy in a room, and much of the kitchen sup- 
plies had come from CARE. In Madras we met a 
ship which was unloading four million pounds of 
powdered milk from the United States government 
for CARE. One of our most beautiful mornings 
was spent at a school just outside Trivandrum in 
Kerala which was inaugurating a school-lunch 
program for several hundred children, with food 
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also provided by the United States government 
through CARE. Girls in bright-blue skirts and 
white blouses greeted us with coconut lamps, 
flower petals, and garlands, and under the 
shamiana (colorful awning) which had been set 
up for the ceremony were chandeliers made of 
fragrant white tuberoses. Meanwhile, outside, 
little boys and girls sat patiently in rows, their leaf 
plates and brass cups in front of them, waiting for 
the end of the speeches so that they could eat. We 
were told that the school lunches do away with the 
truant officer; sometimes this is the only meal 
these children get in twenty-four hours. The pro- 
gram starts with the first grade, and poor parents 
have been advancing the ages of their four-year- 
olds to get them into school early so they will be 
fed. We have recently also opened another school- 
lunch program for 500,000 children in Rajasthan. 

In early October we went by special train 
through central India on a ten-day U.S. A.I.D. 
tour. Our party of fifty included twenty-eight 
Indian and American journalists, for by showing 
them our projects at firsthand, we thought they 
would become aware of the contribution of the 
United States to Indian development. Our train 
had nine cars — three of air-conditioned bedroom 
compartments, two dining cars, two baggage cars, 
a car for the officials of the railway accompanying 
us, and the ambassador's special coach, belong- 
ing to the president of the railway. Divisional 
superintendents were instructed to ensure *'sta- 
bling" at quiet sidings, to keep platforms and 
surroundings scrupulously clean and the staff on 
duty tidy, to supply chilled boiled water and ice, 
and hot water for baths, good food, laundry 
facilities, and a doctor ‘“‘equipped to meet any 
emergency" throughout the journey. 

To go across India in this way, just after the 
monsoon, protected from the hubbub of the high- 
ways, is in itself a delightful experience. As the 
sun rises in the rain-clear sky you see the farmer 
already out in the bright-green rice fields driving 
his white bullocks and the women in blue or red or 
green saris coming from the well with shining 
brass water jugs on their heads, and in the remote 
stretches where only the railway tracks pass, the 
villages with their red-tiled roofs look very well 
kept. 

We were busy. We visited power plants, a coal 
washery, the docks at Bombay where American 
wheat was being unloaded, training centers for 
teaching the use and maintenance of heavy equip- 
ment, a district experimenting in raising food pro- 
duction by putting into practice modern agricul- 
tural techniques, and the new Indian Institute of 
Technology, now being started with the help of 
some of our leading professors, that aspires to equal 
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MIT. South of Hyderabad we inspected a huge 
dam which, except for two tall U.S. cranes, is be- 
ing built like the pyramids of old, by thousands of 
workmen, some of them children (though that is 
illegal), carrying concrete on their heads up zigzag 
bamboo ramps. For buildings up to the height of 
120 feet we were told that human labor is cheaper 
than machines. It must always be remembered 
that this is a country of many poor people, and 
many people need jobs. 

We also paid a visit to Literacy Village in Luck- 
now, the dream come true of a remarkable 
American, Mrs. Welthy Fisher, now over eighty. 
Here young women are trained to go out into the 
villages to teach reading, books are written, and 
ways of communicating new ideas to illiterates are 
devised. A favorite method is through puppets. 
We were treated to a skit on family planning, the 
romance of Birju and Chanda, whose happy mar- 
riage turns to despair when in five years they have 
five children. The bride has become an old 
woman, the children fight, and one who is ill vom- 
its yellow liquid over the edge of the stage. When 
Chanda whispers to Birju that she is expecting yet 
another baby, he rushes out to hang himself, but 
is rescued by the village-level worker, who sends 
him to the doctor at the block headquarters for 
much-needed advice. 

The trip accomplished its purpose. Many arti- 
cles were written about our work in India. A 
week later the Chinese marched into the Northeast 
Frontier. After that, there was hardly any need to 
emphasize American aid. When my husband 
went to the Lok Sabha one day, even his car was 
garlanded, and strangers rushed up to thank him 
as though he were providing the assistance from 
his own pocket. But the appreciation of U.S. 
generosity and compassion is no sudden thing. 
It has existed for a long time, even in out-of-the- 
way places. On our way to Bhutan across the hot 
dusty roads of Assam, where we had not met 
another car for miles, my husband was dozing in 
the back seat of the car with his shoes off when I 
noticed ahead of us crowds of people gathering 
as though for a fair. But they came to see us. 
In this poor little village they had heard we were 
passing through; they stopped the car to give us 
a letter, written in longhand and framed, express- 
ing their warm friendship for the United States. 

In spite of differences of opinion that arise, our 
relations with India rest on respect. The Indians 
know that we help them not because we are richer 
and want power but because we care and because 
we believe, as they do, in the value of human life 
and in the freedom and dignity of the individual. 
Itis to our mutual advantage and interest to stand 
by one another since we hold the same faith. 
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AND THE MINE WORKERS 


BY A. H. RASKIN 


In this second article of a series on labor, A. H. Raskin of the New York TIMES examines the leadership of the 


United Mine Workers of America and the dangers now facing this union. In his next article Mr. Raskin, who has 


specialized in the labor-management field, will deal with Waller Reuther and the United Automobile Workers. 


My daddy was a miner 
And Pm a miner’s son, 
And [ll stick with the union 
Till ev’ry battle's won. 


Thirty years ago this defiant war cry rang 
through the sere valleys of eastern Kentucky as 
coal diggers and their wives and children used 
guns, clubs, stones, and dynamite to defend the 
United Mine Workers of America against the coal 
operators and their allies, the company-owned 
upholders of the law. Today, in valleys rendered 
even more somber by the decline of the coal indus- 
try, many of these same miners have taken up guns 
and dynamite again, but this time it is to fight off 
the union they once fought to build. 

The despair that marches across the gray, gutted 
Kentucky hills, leaving its footprints in blood, 
economic privation, and the threat of civil war, 
is an extreme expression of the troubles that afflict 
the UMWA; troubles that raise ominous questions 
for other basic labor organizations and for society 
in a period when technological innovation is 
smashing established industrial patterns with such 
speed that Secretary of Labor Wirtz suggests 
history ought to be arrested for reckless driving. 

The miners under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis did all the things most of us applaud as 
enlightened, forward-looking, statesmanlike, so- 
cially minded — pick your own adjective to con- 
note union cooperativeness in fostering industrial 
efficiency and cutting costs to the consumer. This 
was not the depressingly familiar story of a union 
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fighting a rear-guard action against progress by 
insisting on the retention of men long after all need 
for their services had evaporated, or by otherwise 
frustrating employer efforts to achieve increased 
productivity. 

The Lewis approach was precisely the reverse 
of this foot-dragging technique. He put all the 
energy, ingenuity, and even ruthlessness he had 
formerly applied to conducting epic strikes for 
higher wages and more generous welfare benefits 
into the perfection of new instruments for speeding 
the mechanization of the mines, assuring con- 
tinuity of supply for the electric utilities and other 
big burners of coal, and expanding markets for 
coal in its war of survival against the competitive 
onsurge of oil and natural gas. Without this 
altered focus of union policy, it is doubtful that 
there would be any coal industry left today, or any 
jobs for coal miners. 

Yet the human cost of the shift has been so stag- 
gering that few other unions, surveying the des- 
perate men in the rotting communities in the 
coal-rich hollows of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, are likely to be inspired 
to go and do likewise when their employers appeal 
to them for comparable cooperation in installing 
automated equipment. 

For the UMWA the fruits of cooperation have 
been almost as equivocal as they have been for its 
members. Its welfare fund still takesin $10 million 
a month in royalties; its welfare reserves come to 
more than $100 million; and it has another $100 
million in its own treasury, most of it invested in 
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coal companies, coal-carrying railroads, coal- 
burning utilities, and other enterprises. But the 
incubus of need among the jobless in the coalfields 
is monumental. 

The pioneer UMWA welfare and retirement 
fund, which has distributed more than $1.5 billion 
in benefits to miners and their families since its 
establishment just after World War II, has had to 
scale down its pension payments from $100 a 
month to $75, and also to impose much tighter 
eligibility rules for medical and hospital care. 
Now it is preparing to close four of its ten hospitals, 
the proudest of all the union’s contributions to 
better health protection in regions in which the 
absence of decent medical facilities was once a 
national disgrace. 

The volume of nonunion coal is creeping up. 
It represents more than one quarter of the national 
total, and in the embattled zones of eastern Ken- 
tucky and ‘Tennessee, it is closer to half. This 
erosion in union strength is doubly disturbing 
because mechanization is continuing to gnaw 
away at the industry’s manpower requirements, 
and thus at the union’s membership potential. In 
the soft-coal fields, where 700,000 men worked 
after World War I and 500,000 after World War 
II, not many more than 150,000 are needed now 
to produce all the coal the country consumes. 


LL successfully the union will sustain the 
squeeze, no one is sure. The upheavals in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and the sporadic mutterings 
in other distressed areas come as the UMWA goes 
under new management for the second time in 
three years. W. A. “Tony” Boyle, a longtime 
Lewis lieutenant little known by anyone else, 
moved into the union presidency when Thomas 
Kennedy died in January. Boyle wears the pro- 
tective mantle of Lewis sponsorship, but the 
patriarch is eighty-three and his health has been 
too erratic to provide any assurance of sustained 
activity in support of his protégé. So long as 
Lewis is around, of course, there will be only one 
top man in the organization; he remains the Dalai 
Lama in the union hierarchy. The question is, 
what will happen to the structure when its massive 
main prop is removed? 

Interestingly, the most acute worries on this 
score exist among the major coal producers. Fif- 
teen years ago they would have welcomed the 
inner stresses in the union as an opportunity to 
move for wage cuts, or even to engineer a large- 
scale union-busting campaign. Now the heads of 
the principal coal companies have no desire to 
capitalize on the vast pool of unemployed miners 
or the tensions in the union for fear that they will 
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re-create the conditions of industrial chaos which 
almost killed coal as a competitive fuel a little 
over a decade ago. 

The coal operators, whom Lewis used to assail 
as "the most corpulent of our native fat cats,” 
have no hesitancy these days in acclaiming him 
as the industry's savior. What distresses them at 
least as much as it does anyone in the union is the 
prospect that the very policies that meant salva- 
tion for the industry will ultimately spell destruc- 
tion for the union. ‘‘Perhaps in the end the United 
Mine Workers will become nothing but an invest- 
ment trust," is the lament of one of Lewis" most 
ardent admirers on the management side. 

If such anxieties exist in the union high com- 
mand, they are carefully repressed. Lewis himself 
still serves as chairman of the National Coal Policy 
Conference, a post in which he succeeded George 
H. Love, chairman of the Consolidated Coal 
Company, largest of the commercial coal pro- 
ducers. The conference is a unique combination 
of labor and management in all the industries that 
have a substantial stake in coal (mining, manufac- 
ture of mine machinery, railroads, and utilities) to 
"speak with a common voice in the interest of 
coal, and thereby in the public interest of the 
nation." The industrial participants in the con- 
ference have a combined capital of $32 billion. 

This alliance, now engaged in a feverish fight at 
the White House and on Capitol Hill to curb 
imports of low-cost residual oil from Latin Amer- 
ica, is expressive of a philosophy that has impelled 
the union toward ever closer partnership with the 
giants on coal's corporate front. The costs of mine 
mechanization have grown so enormous that the 
union has done everything in its power to encour- 
age the pooling of companies into larger and 
larger aggregations of capital. Far from opposing 
mergers, it has exhibited so much antipathy to the 
continuance in operation of unstable small pro- 
ducers that one of its most vexing problems now is 
to repel charges that it conspires with the industrial 
titans to freeze the marginal mines out of business. 


dus UMW A's headaches are of extra moment 
because the Lewis union and the Lewis image 
played such a pivotal role in the organization of 
all the mass-production industries and in establish- 
ing the pattern for collective bargaining in the 
New Deal-Fair Deal periods. The miners poured 
$7.5 million of their own money into the old CIO 
and the unions it spawned in steel, automobiles, 
textiles, maritime, rubber, glass, electrical manu- 
facturing, and other bastions of the open shop. 
The core of the organizing staff came out of the 
UMWA, and the visible symbol of the whole drive 


to install industrial democracy in the billion-dollar 
corporations was Lewis himself. 

There was majesty in the man, a majesty he has 
not lost even today. The imperiousness that made 
it impossible for him to take second place to any- 
one, from the President of the United States down, 
long ago estranged him from the mainstream of 
American labor. But no one who remembers the 
days of his glory can be oblivious to the imprint 
he and his miners have made on the fabric of 
unionism. 

His indomitability in the face of the mighty 
made him the ideal spokesman for the army of 
coal-daubed warriors who backed him so un- 
swervingly in his jousts with the operators, the 
White House, Congress, the courts, and all the 
outraged instruments of public opinion. The 
miner is a special breed, inured to working deep 
underground with death as his constant compan- 
ion and disdainful of the lesser mortals who toil in 
the sunlight above his Stygian abode. His view of 
the rest of the world is as black as the coal he digs. 

“The public does not understand, and I think 
never will," Lewis was wont to say in the years of 
his torment, (that almost spiritual fealty that 
exists between men who go down into the dangers 
of the mines and work together — that fealty of 
understanding and brotherhood that exists in our 
calling to a more profound degree than in any 
other industry. The public does not know that a 
man who works in a coal mine is not afraid of 
anything except his God; that he is not afraid of 
injunctions, or politicians, or threats, or denun- 
ciations, or verbal castigations, orslander — that 
he does not fear death." 

Lewis’ strength was his ability to give magnilo- 
quent expression to the sense of isolation of men 
working in an industry that was a mortician's 
paradise — men who had lain, as he did, in a 
tunnel with shirts pulled over their heads, faces 
buried in muck, and the roar of a mine explosion 
signaling the imminence of doom. Even with the 
improvements that have taken place in mine 
safety, the accident toll remains appalling. Last 
year 289 men were killed in the mines, and the 
fatality frequency rate was among the worst since 
the war. 


I. sPITE of all these hazards, however, the miner 
is never sadder than when he becomes an ex- 
miner, all hope for another mine job gone. No 
industrial worker finds it harder to readjust. This 
is a difficulty that goes beyond the acquisition of 
new skills and the search for new fields of employ- 
ment. It entails building a new life in a new 
world, the very world the miner has contemned 
and shut out through all his years underground. 
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His father and his father's father have been 
miners. He lives in a mine patch, in which all his 
neighbors are miners. His talk is of the mines: of 
the days when the companies owned everything, 
including the miners, and exercised their owner- 
ship with brutal disregard for human values; of the 
changes the union has brought; of the arcane 
pleasures, the serenity, the inner strength a man 
finds in Mother Earth's bosom. Uproot him, and 
he is afflicted by a strangeness, even terror, he 
never knew when he elbowed death aside in the 
mine. 

That is why there is a special dimension to the 
human tragedies inflicted by mass unemployment 
in the coal states. Visit the anthracite fields of 
northeast Pennsylvania, where the number of 
mine jobs has shrunk from 170,000 to fewer than 
10,000, and talk to a miner who has not worked 
in four years. ‘‘This valley is dead, but the woman 
is working in a cigar factory, and I had enough 
put by so we could dig into it when the two kids 
needed clothes for school or there was a doctor's 
bill to pay.” 

Travel to the bituminous fields in southwest 
Pennsylvania, and the story is no more cheerful. 
Three miners stand ankle-deep in “‘red dog,” a 
mixture of slate and ash and mine waste, and 
discuss their future now that the mine has closed 
for good. Two are old enough to qualify for pen- 
sions. The other is still short of forty, but he has 
already resigned himself to failure in finding a job 
outside coal. “Im just waiting," he confides, *'till 
I can get lucky like these two fellows and draw my 
old age." 

In Charleston, West Virginia, an unemployed 
coal-cutting machine operator, forced out of the 
pits ten years ago at the age of twenty-nine, de- 
scribes the losing fight for decent subsistence he 
and his family of six have been waging ever since. 
He switched to work in a Bluefield lumberyard 
at less than half his pay as a mine worker. His 
new job went up in smoke when the yard caught 
fire, and he has been taking work on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis ever since, while his wife under- 
goes one costly operation after another for a 
ruptured spinal disc and relatives care for their 
children. ‘“‘They’ll be work; they’s got to be," he 
says in a tone that is half threat, half prayer. 
«You'll see a lot more robbing and stealing if they 
ain't." 

Hopelessness grips even the youngsters. Many, 
recognizing that the mines offered no security, 
left the coal towns before the 1959-1960 recession 
to seek employment in the steel mills of Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, or Cleveland, or in the Detroit auto 
factories. But the combined impact of the business 
slump, automation, and their low seniority stand- 
ing speedily shook them out of their newfound 
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careers. Now they are back, still barely of voting 
age, vegetating with their parents in the defeat 
that grips whole sections of West Virginia. The 
slow pace of job stimulation by such Kennedy- 
created agencies as the Area Redevelopment 
Administration has done nothing to lift them out 
of their despondency. 

In Perry County, Kentucky, one family in ev- 
ery three is **on commodities." In somber silence 
the displaced persons of the mines queue up at the 
Hazard railroad siding and hold out their empty 
sacks for their government dole of surplus corn- 
meal, beans, canned meat, and butter. It is here 
in eastern Kentucky that the frustrations of the 
miners have found their most violent expression. 

Roving bands of pickets, disowned by the 
UMWA, make sporadic forays across the moun- 
tain ridges. Their aim is to force a shutdown of 
the small mines — ‘‘dog holes," the miners call 
them — that are operating at wages far short of 
the union's basic scale of $24.25 a day and that 
pay no royalties into the union welfare fund. 
Starvation is the spur that impels lifetime mem- 
bers of the union to work in these mines at half- 
scale. And starvation stirs the bitterness that 
drives their brother unionists to burn mine tip- 
ples and wreck trucks in defiance of union or- 
ders. Union leaders have no kind words either for 
those who work in the nonunion pits or for the 
self-anointed battlers who defend the union scale. 
They feel both are equally hurtful to the union's 
reputation for responsibility. 


get conditions of near civil war are an ironic 
by-product of Lewis’ effort to stabilize and civilize 
industrial relations in the coalfields. Even in the 
years when he was conducting long national 
strikes, he preached the necessity for making the 
mines more efficient through mechanization as 
the key both to the industry’s competitive sur- 
vival and to the raising of labor standards. 

“The American coal operators never would 
have mechanized their mines unless they had been 
compelled to do so by the organization of the coal 
miners," he declared more than a decade ago. 
“The UMWA holds that labor is entitled to a 
participation in the increased productivity due to 
mechanization. We decided the question of dis- 
placement of workers by mechanization years ago. 
We decided it is better to have a half a million men 
working in the industry at good wages and high 
standards of living than it is to have a million 
working in the industry in poverty and degrada- 
tion." 

One result of this policy is that the American 
miner produces seven times as much coal in a day 
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as do the miners of Western Europe or the Soviet 
Union. The union wage rate here is more than 
triple the highest rates abroad, yet coal can be 
sold at one third the price that must be charged in 
other coal-producing countries. Indeed, most of 
our trade partners in the Common Market and 
other overseas industrial nations have found the 
delivered price of our coal so much lower than 
their own that they have established rigid import 
quotas and other exclusionist devices to protect 
their product in their own markets. 

It is incontestable that the low prices made pos- 
sible by mechanization have kept the industry 
alive. Without them, coal would have lost the 
customer that has become its mainstay and its one 
real hope for future expansion. This is the elec- 
trical utility industry, which now burns nearly 200 
million tons of soft coal a year. Its consumption 
has nearly tripled since V-J Day, and it now ac- 
counts for almost half of all the coal used in the 
country. 

What makes price so pivotal a consideration is 
that most big utilities are equipped to shift almost 
instantaneously from coal to oil or natural gas. 
Which fuel they use is determined by two factors, 
cheapness and assurance of uninterrupted supply. 
The accent on dependability of delivery to guar- 
antee that there will be no break in power gener- 
ation has been a potent element in persuading the 
UMWA and the major coal operators that peace 
makes more sense than strife in their relations. 

By the time the last big conflict ended in 1950, 
after nine months in which the industry alter- 
nated between union-enforced three-day weeks 
and no-day weeks, several of the biggest utilities in 
the East and Middle West let it be known that 
they were prepared to write off coal permanently 
unless they could feel reasonably confident that 
coal would always be in their storage piles when 
they needed it. The flamboyant battles that cul- 
minated so often in government seizure of the 
mines, judicial no-strike orders, brownouts in the 
big cities, and legislative hysteria were ended. A 
new negotiating machinery was established, and 
labor-management cooperation was focused on 
expanding coal's markets. The union even set up 
its own research and marketing department to 
consult with the industry on advertising, trans- 
portation policy, and other measures to spur both 
efficiency and sales. 

To be meaningful, however, as an incentive to 
increased utility orders, the stability of coal pro- 
duction had to be hitched to price economy. The 
dividends of cooperation in this direction are re- 
flected in the fact that the mine price of coal today 
is lower than it was in 1948, despite an increase of 
$10.20 in daily wages for the miners. A doubling 
of productivity in the last decade was chiefly re- 


sponsible. Put in starker terms, one mechanized 
miner in 1960 could turn out as much coal as two 
could in 1950. The trend is still upward, with no 
real sign it will abate. Last year 15 million more 
tons of coal were mined than in 1961, with 3 
million fewer man-hours of work. 

A new pushbutton miner, already in use, can 
tunnel eight hundred feet into a coal seam and 
bring out more than a thousand tons of coal in 
one shift without a single man going under- 
ground. An operator at a remote-control panel in 
an air-conditioned cab outside the mine runs the 
machine via blips on a radar screen that tell him 
whether it is cutting coal or rock. Even this per- 
formance is puny by contrast with that of a giant 
stripping machine installed by the Peabody Coal 
Company to provide coal for a Tennessee Valley 
Authority power plant at Paradise, Kentucky. 
Taller than a twenty-story building, this machine 
is capable of uncovering 14,000 tons of coal a day 
— more coal than a thousand men can dig in the 
average mechanized deep mine. Yet just one man 
is required at the controls as the mammoth scoop 
gobbles up a mountainside of fuel. 

Enormous as the savings have been from the 
man-displacing machinery, the pressure is con- 
stantly on from the utilities for still lower prices. 
Residual fuel oil from the Caribbean is so plenti- 
ful and so cheap on the East Coast that such com- 
panies as Consolidated Edison in New York have 
served what amounts to an ultimatum on the coal 
producers to bring down their delivered cost or 
see their market drown in oil. 

Railroads, which derive more of their revenue 
from hauling coal than from any three other com- 
modities combined, have been cooperating by 
authorizing sharp cuts in freight rates on large- 
volume shipments. The coal industry hopes for 
even greater economies in delivery if Congress 
will go along with a recommendation by President 
Kennedy for approval of a pipeline to carry pul- 
verized coal from West Virginia to the Eastern 
seaboard. Here, however, the railroads are fight- 
ing against the industry as avidly as they are seek- 
ing to aid it through lower rail delivery rates. 

These developments in transportation do not 
eliminate the drive to reduce prices at the mine — 
a drive that is fostered by the steel mills as well as 
the utilities. Steel is coal’s only other big customer, 
even though its purchases have dropped by one 
third in the last five years. The railroads, which 
burned 130 million tons of coal a year in the war 
period, now use diesel oil almost exclusively. 
With price so crucial in retaining the markets coal 
now has and in expanding ‘‘coal by wire" — the 
conversion of coal into electricity at energy cen- 
ters in the mine fields and its transmission over 
high-voltage lines to distant cities — more mech- 
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anization and more concentration of output in big 
mines seem probable. In other words, more coal 
with still fewer men. 


Mas does all this lead, for coal and for the 
union? The industry's prospects, after five lean 
years, seem brighter unless a fresh flood of residual 
oil washes away its utility sales. Coal will never 
climb back to the dominant position it held at the 
turn of the century, when it was the source of nine 
tenths of the country's energy. But it is unlikely 
to suffer a shrinkage in the one quarter of energy 
it still supplies, and the tonnage should climb 
modestly each year back toward the 500-million- 
a-year mark the industry now regards as the 
promised land. 

The outlook for the union is bleaker. It forces 
difficult policy decisions on Tony Boyle, its new 
president, as the day approaches when Lewis 
must relinquish the scepter. ‘Tom Kennedy never 
had to make these decisions, because illness kept 
him from functioning on any sustained basis from 
the time he assumed the top post at the age of 
seventy-two until his death three years later. 

Boyle is an enigma to his associates in the union 
and to the industry. The fifty-eight-year-old 
leader has bushy red eyebrows and a fiery ora- 
torical manner, but neither his eyebrows nor his 
prose style match those of his predecessor. He is 
essentially an administrator, who for twelve years 
served as a headquarters assistant, rendered al- 
most invisible by the aura that always surrounded 
Lewis. Boyle’s career started in the Montana 
mines, and this makes him an outsider in a union 
that has been dominated by the Appalachian dis- 
tricts since the Pennsylvania anthracite mines 
sank into virtual oblivion. Whether, once Lewis 
goes, a cabal of Appalachian district directors 
will undertake a palace revolution, no one can 
predict with certainty. 

In the year and a half before the next conven- 
tion, Boyle must shore up his hold on the throne 
by quelling the revolts in the border states, ar- 
resting the drift toward nonunion operation, and 
demonstrating his qualities as an independent 
leader. The question is how to do this. If Boyle 
seeks to make himself a hero by reopening the 
wage agreement for the first time since 1958 and 
pressing for higher wages or welfare payments, he 
courts disaster. The major producers, under the 
double pinch of utility demands for price cuts and 
the low-wage competition of nonunion mines, say 
they would have to meet any union call for higher 
labor costs with a counterdrive for reductions or 
outright abrogation of the contract. A good many 
might wind up operating nonunion. 
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The union wage is still among the highest in any 
major industry. It averages $3.15 an hour in 
direct wages, and fringe payments bring the total 
labor bill to $4.25 an hour — a rate higher than 
either auto or steel rates. In any event, the real 
concern in the mine regions is not a higher wage 
but greater assurance of employment — more 
jobs, not more money. This is the matter of most 
profound soul-searching in union ranks, because 
here again there is no good answer. 

Lewis founded the welfare and retirement fund 
in the belief that it represented an adequate bul- 
wark for the human casualties of mechanization. 
Its underlying premise was that *'the care of the 
human element in industry should run inherently 
with the cost of production" and that a man was 
as essential as any other item in production costs. 
Today the fund, operating on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, is providing pensions for 66,500 retired 
miners. It gave $124 million in insurance, hospi- 
tal, and pension benefits of all kinds to 181,000 
people last year. 

This is a titanic burden to impose on the work 
done by a unionized work force of fewer than 
120,000 — a royalty tax of roughly $1000 a year 
for each working miner. The welfare fund does 
not begin to meet the needs of the coalfields; it 
does not even touch the needs of those orphaned 
from their pits by the onsurge of the machine. 
Yet, without mechanization the inadequacy 
would be infinitely more acute. The operator of 
the monster surface-mining machine at Paradise, 
Kentucky, for instance, would theoretically be the 
depositor of $5600 a day in the welfare fund for 
each day that his machine ran at capacity. The 
eleven tons a day mined by the average deep 
miner puts only $4.40 a day into the fund. And 
even that is mostly the result of the muscle-stretch- 
ing help of machines. By the European standard 
of two tons of daily output, the fund would get 
only eighty cents for each man-day. 

Whether Boyle will try to put the brakes on 
further mechanization is the industry's chief 
anxiety. He has indicated some fear that the 
process of displacement has gone too far. This 
sentiment emerged with special force in the testi- 
mony he gave in hearings after thirty-seven miners 
had perished in a methane dust explosion at 
United States Steel's big Robena mine in south- 
west Pennsylvania last December. 

“This disaster," Boyle declared, “‘has confirmed 
the belief that I have held for some time — that 
we may be mechanizing the coal industry past the 
point of safety. Concern for production should 
not outweigh the industry's protection of the 
precious human lives in its custody." 

The operators do not quarrel with the thesis 
that lives should not be sacrificed on the altar of 
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efficiency, but they are prepared to fight if it is 
translated into a general assault on further mech- 
anization. They are convinced that the worst is 
over in terms of the squeeze-out of personnel 
through machines, a judgment that is not widely 
shared in the mine areas. 

The explosive force in the coal states is not the 
dynamite the rebels carry to blow up the little 
wagon mines. It is the misery of wasted lives, of 
hunger, and of despair. ‘‘The people are not 
fighting the United Mine Workers," says Michael 
F. Widman, Jr., a longtime Lewis aide. ‘‘They’re 
still wholeheartedly for the union. But we haven't 
found a substitute for eating in this country, and 
when the mines close a man goes into business for 
himself, even if it means undercutting everything 
he helped to build." 

""Take a proud man who has spent all his life 
digging coal and tell him he must live on charity 
the rest of his life — that's a terribly destructive 
thing," is the comment of Widman’s assistant, 
Joseph P. Brennan, a Notre Dame graduate and 
son of a district president. 

"What has happened in bituminous," he warns, 
"will have to be multiplied by ten thousand for the 
whole sweep of the economy as automation takes 
hold. We must adjust socially to the technological 
changes that have taken place. The Industrial 
Revolution spawned the greatest prosperity the 
world has ever known; it also spawned the ‘isms.’ 
What will we have this time?” 

This is the paramount question confronting our 
industrial society, and it finds its grimmest evoca- 
tion in coal. The country, which reacted so 
viscerally to the long strikes in coal fifteen and 
twenty years ago, shows a remarkable indifference 
to the vastly greater waste of productive energy in 
the human junk piles of the Appalachian states. 
If America is to move with maximum speed to- 
ward the benefits technological innovation prom- 
ises for a general lifting of living standards and for 
our maintaining a position of leadership in an 
increasingly industrialized world, there will have 
to be much more assertive evidence that we know 
how to deal with the problems that have arisen in 
coal. 

To pretend that this is solely the challenge or the 
responsibility of the United Mine Workers or that 
all of it can be handled as a charge on the industry 
is hypocritical evasion. President Kennedy made 
West Virginia his special ward in the election 
campaign. He made the calamitous condition of 
its people graphic to the nation. Now two and a 
half years have passed, and it is questionable that 
we have even kept pace with the growth of need 
in this and all the other states in which tens of 
thousands of abandoned miners and their families 
are paying a grisly price for progress. 
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The sparrow whets 

His stub weapon 

And swites at a whistle — 
Determined. 


Everything prepares. The poplars, their leaves, their 
Limp-necked spade-hands, feeling all round inside the air for 
The comings and goings of apprehension. 

Tree by tree they menace each other with the rumor — 
Then stand trembling. 


Nothing is ready, the sparrow curses, flings down 
Things from the gutter. 


While the sycamores are venturing to grow, to spread their 
Nurseries of scissorwork, their huge webbed hands, and breathing deeply, preparing, 


Their lizards spread enormous ruffs — 
How much longer? 


I have only to turn my head and the leaves crash, whole trees 
Recoiling 

On lolling springs — but at once, streaming they powerfully 
Recover and are stilled 

Like a football crowd at a near goal. 

Then they lean their torn vast airless masks toward me — 


Where? 


The sparrow snaps all 
His affairs shut in a 
Tight case and goes off, 
Furious. 


I stand among puddles 


Beneath these trees filling and brimming the air, 
These staggering bouquets nobody knows how to accept. 
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THE SPLIT 
BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND CHINA 


by Edward Crankshaw 


" Within the great drama of the Sino-Soviel struggle,” says EpwARD CRANK- 
sHAW, “the Moscow Conference of 1960 in its secret proceedings offers us a 
glimpse of the beginnings of a far greater drama — the transformation of 
Communism.” Mr. Crankshaw, a leading authority on the U.S.S.R., is the 
author of CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL. 


IN sa KunusHGHEV first attacked Mao Tse-tung personally at 
the Bucharest Conference in June, 1960, but it was not until the au- 
tumn of that year that the great dispute between China and the Soviet 
Union was publicized within the Communist movement as a whole. 
At the Moscow Conference of eighty-one Communist parties from all 
over the world, held that November, Khrushchev denounced Mao as 
another Stalin; the senior Chinese Party secretary told Khrushchev 
to his face that his ideas were all wrong and that he was a revisionist; 
Enver Hoxha of Albania stood up in the Kremlin council chamber 
and called Khrushchev a trickster and a betrayer of Lenin. The 
quarrel then revealed was so bitter that even some of those who fully 
accepted the existence of a Sino-Soviet rift could hardly believe their 
eyes. ! 

Since then more material has reached the West, largely through 
French and Italian Party sources, which throws light not simply on the 
Sino-Soviet quarrel, but more particularly on the strategy of Moscow 
Communism, on the preoccupations of the various fraternal parties, 
and on their relations with each other, with Moscow, and with Peiping. 
The whole future of the world Communist movement is bound up with 
these matters. 

There were 108 speakers at the Moscow Conference, and some of 
them spoke twice. The obvious line of division was between the parties 
belonging to the Soviet bloc and those outside it. Within each cate- 
gory, another division made itself apparent — a division between those 
parties with a relatively strong and independent leadership and those 
which had no idea of independence. Thus, within the bloc the out- 
standing leaders were Gomulka of Poland and Kadar of Hungary. 
Both showed themselves completely in accord with Khrushchev in 
the matter of the Sino-Soviet dispute, but also capable of adding to the 
Moscow line and giving it their own gloss. Their speeches contrasted 
strongly in vitality and tone with those of the Romanian Georgiu 
Dej and the Bulgarian Zhivkov, who simply echoed energetically 
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the Khrushchev line; above all, with the abject 
performance of Ulbricht of East Germany, who 
repeated Khrushchev’s actual phrases. Outside 
the bloc the differences were far more complicated. 

The men who blurted out a large part of the 
truth, which everyone else was carefully ignoring, 
were the delegates for the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti. Both of them said that the bad relations 
between the Chinese and Soviet parties were the 
result of bad state relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Chinese People’s Republic; the Chinese 
could prove their good faith by settling their state 
differences with the U.S.S.R. Nobody else touched 
on the heart of the matter — namely, great-power 
rivalry between the Soviet Union and China. All 
the rest, except those few who sided with China 
or adopted an attitude of neutrality in the dispute, 
played the game according to the rules. 

The rules were laid down in advance by the 
Russians. Many of the delegations from parties 
outside the bloc were resentful of Soviet pressuring 
and lobbying and entered St. George’s Hall in the 
Kremlin in a slightly mutinous mood. If the 
Chinese — to say nothing of the Albanians — had 
been more subtle, tactful, and devious, they could 
have won for themselves far more support. As it 
was, by conceding nothing; by attacking the 
Soviet comrades with almost brutal violence; by 
refusing to admit the least justification for the least 
criticism of their conduct; by their terrifying con- 
tempt for the consequences of nuclear war; most of 
all, by their glorying in the charges of ‘‘fractional- 
ism" (the worst crime in the Communist calendar) 
flung at them by Khrushchev and others, they 
alienated all sympathy and turned some of the 
delegations who were most angry with the Russians 
into fervent supporters of Khrushchev’s cause. 


I pO not propose to recapitulate the account of 
the Chinese, Albanian, and Soviet speeches which 
provided the immediate spectacular element of the 
conference. Since then their substance, if not the 
more personal items of abuse, has been repeated 
many times: by the Russians in their attacks on 
the Albanians; by the Chinese in their attacks 
first on the Yugoslavs, then on the Italians. But it 
would be well to summarize the main points of the 
doctrinal quarrel, as outlined in a special commen- 
tary by Suslov, of the Party Presidium, which 
was given to all the delegates. Suslov’s argument 
did not go into personalities or into the power 
aspects of the differences already revealed to many 
of the faithful at the Bucharest Conference in the 
summer of 1960, but it did set out with some clarity 
the general lines of the ideological quarrel: 

The Chinese have wholly failed to appreciate 
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the changes which have taken place since Lenin’s 
day, particularly in the relationship between po- 
litical and economic forces. They are thus in- 
correctly interpreting the basic principles of Lenin. 

They oppose the Soviet thesis that the forces of 
socialism can prevent war. Only a short time ago 
they were saying that, given fifteen years of peace, 
war could be banished forever from the face of the 
earth. Now they have reversed themselves; it is 
impossible, they say, to prevent the imperialists 
from making war. 

This exposes a contradiction. While the Chinese 
nominally support the thesis of peaceful coexist- 
ence, in the same breath they insist that war is 
inevitable. They cannot have it both ways. Either 
we have war or we have peace; there is no third 
way. ‘“The Soviet Union cannot allow the capi- 
talists to destroy humanity.” , 

The Chinese also say that the Soviet Union is 
helping the bourgeois nationalists to seize power in 
many countries. But without making war, there is 
no other way. The fact that the present course of 
the struggle for Communism involves a certain 
maneuvering does not at all mean that the Soviet 
Union has lost sight of its ultimate objective. 

The Chinese talk about the desirability of local 
wars; but local wars can lead only to world war. 

The Chinese attitude is leading to the isolation of 
China and the Communist countries. Above all, 
the Soviet Union deplores their refusal to sit down 
at the same table with bourgeois delegates at one 
congress after another. This only weakens the 
campaign to win more adherents in the struggle 
for peace. 

Finally, the Chinese have spoken with reserva- 
tions on the fight against the cult of personality. 
They have done this in spite of the fact that other 
Communist countries regard this matter as settled. 

So much for Suslov. It was left to Khrushchev, 
Gomulka, and others to inject into their speeches 
the more dramatic and picturesque charges with 
which we are now familiar. 

The obvious grouping of the extra-bloc parties 
was by geographical area, and indeed there were 
marked differences in the attitudes of the Asian, 
European, Middle Eastern, and Latin-American 
parties. (The failure of Communism in Africa 
was brought home by the fact that in all that great 
continent the only parties represented were those 
of the Union of South Africa, Sudan, and, in the 
north, Algeria, Morocco, and the United Arab 
Republic.) 

On the whole it is fair to say that Asia, apart 
from India and Nepal, showed itself either on the 
Chinese side (Burma, North Korea, Malaya) or 
neutral (North Vietnam, Thailand, and Japan). 
Interestingly, both the Australian and New Zea- 
land Communist parties were also pro-Chinese. 
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The few Arab parties (especially those of Syria, 
Lebanon, and Iraq) were the most violently anti- 
Chinese, but at the same time indicated a certain 
concealed resentment at Moscow’s championship 
of Nasser. Algeria was rather a special case, 
markedly pro-Russian but not viciously anti- 
Chinese. The European parties outside the bloc 
were to a man anti-Chinese. The most interesting 
situation of all revealed itself in the Latin-Ameri- 
can group: here all the official delegates were 
solidly anti- Chinese, but so deeply concerned with 
their own internal problems that they were not 
prepared as a body to endorse uncritically every- 
thing said or done by Moscow. 

Yet, within this general pattern there were vari- 
ations, and the local and national preoccupations 
and problems concealed by the bleak, bland front 
of the international Communist movement came 
out with startling clarity and force. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Latin Americans ranged in type and char- 
acter from the Brazilian Prestes, with his elder- 
statesman calm, to Mora of Costa Rica, who 
opened his speech by saying that he felt rather 
intimidated by this vast array of experienced 
Party leaders, and a little dazed, “‘rather like a 
peasant up from the country to visit a big city for 
the first time." Prestes, at the other end of the 
scale, spoke easily and discursively about the par- 
ticular problems of Latin America as a whole, not 
only for Brazil. He had a real contribution to 
make to the understanding both of Moscow and 
Peiping, and he knew it. He spoke like a man 
quietly disillusioned but confident and deter- 
mined still, and with all time before him. He did 
not seek to flatter the Russians, though he ac- 
knowledged their experience. There were prob- 
lems, he seemed to imply, which he and many 
other lesser Communists had to live with every 
day, problems undreamed of in the palaces of the 
Kremlin: never mind, they were quite capable of 
looking after themselves. He did not abuse the 
Chinese. He said they were making mistakes, and 
he would like to point out to them, very gently, 
that they were not being very clever in Latin 
America; too often, no doubt out of ignorance, the 
comrades they chose to back were the ones most 
likely to bring the cause into disrepute and slow 
down the advance of Communism. 

What he was talking about was revealed more 
clearly in speeches from the delegates for Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Uruguay, Mexico, Venezuela, Para- 
guay, Colombia, and, again, Costa Rica. The last 
four said they hoped to profit much by the con- 
ference, because they were suffering within their 
own parties precisely the sort of dissension that 
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now existed between the Soviet Union and China. 
The delegate from Paraguay said his party had 
been split from top to bottom, and it was all the 
fault of China. The others were less recrimina- 
tory, but their general tone was very much against 
China's advocacy of revolutionary violence. ‘The 
Costa Rican delegate said that his own party had 
been shattered by the Costa Rican civil war; the 
delegate from Colombia complained that his 
party was being embarrassed by adventurist pres- 
sure on Colombian youth to engage in violence 
and partisan warfare; the delegate from Venezuela 
spoke in much the same vein. Both Mexico and 
Uruguay came out sharply against the Chinese 
line. It was the delegate for Uruguay who first 
imported the word ‘‘Trotskyite” into the discus- 
sion. ‘‘Only Trotskyites," he said, **opposed the 
struggle for peace." The delegate for Mexico de- 
nounced the Chinese for impeding the progress of 
Communism and all humanity. 

The general Latin-American feeling was best 
summed up by Escalante of Cuba. Cuba, he said, 
had indeed succeeded, where others had failed, 
by violence. But Cuba was a very special case. 
There would certainly be need for violence in 
some countries, but for others to copy blindly the 
Cuban method might be a very grave mistake. 
Only the delegate for Guatemala boasted with 
wistful pride that his party still had a nucleus of 
armed warriors. 

A rather different tone began to manifest itself 
deeper in the Caribbean. The delegates for Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic came out firmly for Khrushchev but 
were not quite sure about violence. Guadeloupe 
in particular thought violence might very often be 
necessary to overturn existing regimes. Martinique 
and Guadeloupe wanted to go on record as being 
profoundly grateful to the French party for train- 
ing, help, and advice. Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, as already mentioned, distinguished 
themselves by insisting that the trouble between 
the Russians and the Chinese was due to bad state 
relations — that is, great-power rivalry. 

The South Americans as a whole were particu- 
larly indignant with the Chinese for their violent 
criticism of Khrushchev’s flirtation with Eisen- 
hower and his visit to the United States. The 
delegate for Colombia, speaking of China's fury 
at Khrushchev's calling Eisenhower a man of 
peace, said, **The Chinese must not confuse diplo- 
matic gestures by a head of state, as in the case of 
Khrushchev's remarks about Eisenhower, with 
considered statements of the Communist Party." 
Mora of Costa Rica said that without Khru- 
shchev's visit to America the Costa Rican party 
would still have been outlawed. But none of the 
Latin Americans were as fulsome about Khru- 


shchev as the Europeans. ‘The Latin Americans 
supported him, but with a cool eye, a mood best 
expressed by Jesus Faria of Venezuela, who said 
the Russians as well as the Chinese must do more 
to maintain unity and prevent further schisms 
while safeguarding the principles of Leninism. He 
was not altogether pleased, either, with uncritical 
genuflections to Moscow. Moscow in the past had 
made plenty of mistakes, and he thought too much 
praise was being given to the Soviet party. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The mood changed very sharply indeed in the 
Mediterranean countries. In the Arab countries 
the cause of Communism appeared to be hope- 
lessly mixed up with nationalism in general and a 
burning hatred of Nasser in particular. Since 
Nasser has been demonstratively helped and 
patronized by the Russians; since the Chinese 
have come out so strongly against the idea of 
Communists’ giving help to ‘‘bourgeois nation- 
alist?” governments of any kind (above all, those 
of Nehru, Sukarno, and Nasser); since the whole 
position of the Soviet Union vis-à-vis the Middle 
East in general and Iraq in particular is equivocal 
to a degree and clearly concerned with Weltpolitik 
rather than with ideological struggle, it might 
have been expected that the Arab Communists 
would turn to China. Probably the main reason 
for their loyalty to Russia lies in the fact that they 
see the Soviet Union as a shield against Israel. 

Syria and Lebanon were the most violent in 
their condemnation of China. ‘The Lebanese 
delegate attacked China for ‘“‘brutal violation" of 
the resolutions of the 1957 Moscow Conference. 
The Syrian delegate went so far as to ask whether 
the Chinese party should not be cast out from the 
bosom of the Communist world. But for them, 
and for the Jordanian delegate, the big issue was 
the existence of Nasser. Lebanon accused him of 
murdering prisoners; the Syrian delegate, while 
charging China with being more nationalist than 
Communist, of treating all criticism as a declara- 
tion of war, of imposing a gigantic burden of toil, 
beyond human strength, on the Chinese people, 
spoiled the effect of his rhetoric by adding, *'Just 
like Nasser!" In a word, the performance of the 
Arab parties was not such as to inspire much 
confidence in Moscow, which may explain a good 
deal. 

The comrades from the North African littoral 
were a good deal more stimulating. The Algerian 
delegate spoke very much to the point on the 
matter of peace and nonviolence. Nobody, he 
said, could accuse Algeria of shirking violence, 
but what Algeria wanted in November, 1960, was 
peace. The Russians understood why and helped 
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the Algerians in sensible ways. But the Chinese 
could think of nothing better to do than condemn 
them for trying to negotiate with De Gaulle. The 
delegate from Morocco was also very clearly on the 
Russian side — socialism would not come through 
war. A number of countries, he went on, had lib- 
erated themselves without war, and others would 
follow. The Moroccan party had supported the 
Moroccan bourgeoisie in its anti-imperialist strug- 
gle and would continue to do so. It had been 
deeply hurt by the Chinese attitude. 


THE FAR EAST 


Even in the Far East there were not many 
wholly pro-Chinese; but there was a more general 
leaning toward the violent solutions favored by 
Peiping. There was also, as among the Arab 
countries, a fairly complete absence of compre- 
hension (apart from the Indian delegate) of the 
larger issues. This applied especially to an under- 


standing of the Khrushchev line of supporting 


any anti-imperialist government so long as it 
assisted in undermining Western influence. 

North Korea, interestingly, formally thanked 
the Soviet Union for all the help it had given, 
together with the Chinese, in “‘the war of libera- 
tion"; but the North Korean delegate offered much 
implicit criticism of the soft Khrushchev line and 
the Russian attempt to railroad the conference 
into condemning China. Burma, definitely pro- 
Chinese, was at pains to elaborate the Chinese 
case that it was nonsense to accuse Peiping of 
being warlike. The Indonesian delegate, who had, 
like the North Vietnamese, set himself up as a 
mediator between the two parties, agreed with the 
Russians that the Chinese had erred in seeking to 
use mass organizations such as the Trade Union 
and Student Conferences to agitate against the 
Russians; but he was far more Chinese than Rus- 
sian in demanding immediate assistance to all 
those engaged in “‘wars of liberation," and he 
considered that, although the peaceful winning 
of power by Communists was conceivable in some 
countries, it could happen only in exceptional cases. 
He maintained, furthermore, that alliances be- 
tween Communists and bourgeois nationalist 
parties were dangerous and double-edged ex- 
pedients. Malaya, as might be expected, was all 
for violence and very strongly pro-Chinese. 

Rather surprisingly, North Vietnam, in the 
person of Ho Chi Minh, did not come out wholly 
on China's side. It offered a classical exposition 
of the problems facing Communist movements in 
the struggle against colonial and excolonial pow- 
ers, and the emphasis of this exposition was de- 
cidedly pro-Chinese. But Ho Chi Minh ended up 
by expressing neutrality. Perhaps this was because 
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he, more than some, was vividly aware of the 
point made by Khrushchev that China, for all its 
lofty talk about the iniquity of Moscow in prop- 
ping up bourgeois nationalist governments, was 
not above the same sort of activity when it suited 
it, as in Laos and Cambodia. Perhaps he remem- 
bered that for all its talk of violent solutions, China 
patiently put up with the British in Hong Kong 
and the Portuguese in Macao. 

Great bitterness toward China was displayed 
by the Indian delegate, Ghosh. In him, nation- 
alism and Khrushchevism walked hand in hand. 
The Indian party, he said, was supporting Nehru 
in his fight for peace and would continue to do so. 
The Chinese were making things impossibly diffi- 
cult for all Indian comrades. The Indian party 
had been snubbed by Peiping time and time 
again, and Chinese action on the Indian frontier 
had caused deep injury to the Communist cause. 


EUROPE 


The European delegates lifted the whole debate 
to a far more sophisticated level, a level only 
touched otherwise by one or two of the Latin 
Americans. Within the bloc, Gomulka of Poland 
and Kadar of Hungary showed conviction, sub- 
tlety, and understanding. Outside it, the Italian 
delegate, Longo, was incomparably the most 
effective speaker, and also the most radical think- 
er, though Hagberg of Sweden and Vincent of 
Switzerland indicated clearly that they too had 
independent minds. All of them, and Thorez of 
France, expressed sharp impatience with the ossi- 
fication of Communist thought and jargon. Hag- 
berg even wanted to drop the phrase **the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat." He said bluntly, **This is 
an unattractive phrase in Sweden... . It is 
wrong to try to analyze the events of the day by 
recourse to the theories of yesterday. . . . There 
is no sense in going on repeating what Lenin once 
said without taking note of the changes since his 
day." 

The Europeans were far more preoccupied with 
the imperative necessity of avoiding nuclear war, 
of avoiding any action, including the fighting of a 
local war, which might conceivably lead to a 
major war. The American delegate, Jackson, in 
the understatement of the year announced that he 
could not possibly go back to New York and try 
to capture the American workers by telling them 
that the way to Communism must lie through 
nuclear war. 

All this was understandable and at the same 
time reassuring. So was the emphasis placed by 
the extra-bloc Europeans on achieving power by 
peaceful means, by capturing mass movements of 
a progressive kind, by infiltrating trade unions. 
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La Passionara, the Spanish heroine, was particu- 
larly contemptuous about the Chinese talk of 
violent solutions. The Spanish comrades, she 
said, had been boycotted by the workers for a 
decade when they practiced, or tried to practice, 
guerrilla tactics, but now that they were concen- 
trating on infiltrating the unions and helping the 
workers in their struggle for better living condi- 
tions, they were getting on like a house afire. The 
sense of what she said was supported in a sad 
speech by the delegate from Greece, who hoped 
that fraternal parties would profit from the ex- 
ample of the Greek party, which had been ruined 
and made ineffective for years to come because 
it had once engaged in a losing civil war. 

Gollan, the British delegate, said that each party 
must follow its own path; the British way would 
be different from the Russian way. He gave the 
Chinese a short lesson on what it is like to be 
English. They failed entirely to understand, he 
said, the long traditions of the English working 
class and the strength of the social democratic 
labor movement. He, with others, underlined the 
real meaning of the campaign for general dis- 
armament, which was the greatest weapon in the 
hands of Communists for “‘paralyzing imperial- 
ism." He boasted — a little prematurely, as it 
turned out — that the British Communists had 
helped the left wing of the Labor Party to defeat 
its right wing. 

It remained for Hagberg of Sweden and Longo 
of Italy to state boldly and shatteringly where all 
this was leading. The Social Democrats, said 
Hagberg, had been in power in Sweden for many 
years. The Swedish Social Democrats, moreover, 
were a typical working-class party. Communists 
would get nowhere by abusing them. What was 
more, in the long-term view, the Swedish Com- 
munists had no desire to annihilate the Social 
Democrats; rather, they worked for the day when 
the two parties would be fused into one. 

This epoch-making remark, which a few years 
ago would have been received as black heresy, 
was not challenged. It was made on the first day 
of the conference and it was picked up and 
elaborated on the third day by Signor Longo. 

Longo’s speech, or the greater part of it, has 
been published not only in Italy but also in the 
Polish press. It was the forerunner of Togliatti’s 
speech to the Italian Party Congress two years 
later, the speech in which the Italian Communist 
leader (the Italian party is numerically the strong- 
est in the world outside the bloc, save for the 
special case of Indonesia) said in effect that the 
Italian Communists were not interested in theo- 
ries and dogma but only in achieving a better life 
for the masses; they did not care how this was 
achieved, or whom they had to work with; they 


looked forward, moreover, not to the victory of 
Communism as such but to the creation, with 
the help of all men of goodwill, of a new inter- 
national order, no matter what it is called. 

Togliatti’s speech attracted the special wrath 
of the Chinese and caused them to put out the 
special article in People’s Daily on December 31, 
1962, entitled ‘‘The Differences between Signor 
Togliatti and Us." It was that article, widely 
publicized by the Chinese themselves, which 
stimulated the Soviet response in the Pravda article 
of January 7, 1963. And between them those two 
articles cover in greater detail than anything else 
publicly stated before the fundamental ideological 
differences of the two sides. But the whole of 
Togliattis Rome speech had been implicit in 
Longo’s speech to the Moscow Conference. 

Already, in 1960, the Italian delegate was 
speaking like an equal of Khrushchev or Mao, as 
befitted a leader of the party which invented the 
concept of *''polycentrism." He attacked the 
Chinese as an equal, too. 

The Chinese onslaught, he said, meant an at- 
tempt to undo all the good work done by the 
20th and 21st Congresses of the Soviet party. 
He put in better language than anybody else what 
so many of the Europeans were thinking about the 
Chinese doctrine that the Communists must still 
reckon with the possibility of war. ‘‘Any idea of 
this kind," he said, ‘“‘would sap all impulse and 
vigor of action from the masses. ‘The masses can- 
not be made to struggle for objectives which we 
ourselves declare to be unrealizable. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that without pre- 
cise and energetic action on our part to mobilize 
the people against imperialist war, the way would 
be left open to imperialist propaganda, which 
seeks to blunt and distract the vigilance of the 
masses and spreads the slander that Communists 
do not oppose war and that they believe in the 
slogan ‘the worse the better, because they wish 
to achieve socialism by means of war. If we do 
not refute calumnies of this kind with clear pro- 
nouncements on the possibility of avoiding im- 
perialist war and do not work continuously to 
organize the masses for the defense of peace, we 
risk losing the sympathy of the broad masses, 
whose highest aspiration is the achievement of 
peace." 

Longo then explained why the Italian party de- 
voted so much time and energy not to propagating 
Communist doctrine but to fighting for what he 
called *'structural reforms" — that is to say, all 
reforms calculated to give the workers more 
power and better living conditions. 

This, coupled with the speech of Hagberg, the 
Swedish delegate, was a revolutionary contribu- 
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tion. It meant that the Communist parties of 
Italy and Sweden had embraced, with Khru- 
shchev's approval and in face of the wrathful 
scorn of the Chinese, the great anti-Bolshevik 
heresy, reformism. Reformism means working 
directly and immediately for the amelioration of 
the poor, the downtrodden, the underprivileged, 
even if this involves cooperating intimately and 
indefinitely with the bourgeois. It means putting 
social reform first and doctrine a bad second. It 
means turning one's back on the class struggle 
and working for class cooperation, leading to 
class fusion. Bolshevism, Leninism, Stalinism 
mean the reverse of this; they mean working to 
exacerbate the relations between capital and 
labor, to reach the better through the worse, so 
that one day the workers, in desperation, will rise 
up and overthrow their masters by violent means. 

The Chinese thus are better Bolsheviks than the 
Italians and the Khrushchevite Russians. For 
Khrushchev, too, is moving tentatively along the 
Italian path; at home he is more interested, for a 
variety of reasons, in prosperity than in doctrine, 
and he is more interested in achieving what he 
calls Communism (which is not what Stalin meant 
by Communism, though it is more nearly what 
Communism should mean) throughout the globe 
by economic rather than violent means. 

Thus, within the great drama of the Sino- 
Soviet struggle, the Moscow Conference of 1960 
in its secret proceedings offers us a glimpse of the 
beginnings of a far greater drama — the trans- 
formation of Communism into something quite 
different, with the Chinese bitterly standing guard 
over the Ark of the Covenant. 

Signor Longo’s speech was not an individual 
heresy. In December, 1962, Signor Togliatti 
endorsed it all and added to it. And the latest 
proof that the Italian Communists are really 
working on the lines indicated by Longo is their 
formal attachment to the idea of the Common 
Market, at first comprehensively denounced by all 
good Communists, from Khrushchev down, as an 
imperialist conspiracy against the former colonial 
countries and the Soviet bloc itself. Moscow has 
still not sorted out its attitude toward the Com- 
mon Market. But the Italians have not been 
denounced for supporting it. And their reason 
for supporting it, that it is raising the standard 
of living of the Italian workers (which good 
Bolsheviks would seek to reduce, in order to force 
violence), has been accepted quite mildly by 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev himself has since proved 
by the new accommodation he has reached with 
the Yugoslav League of Communists that he, too, 
is in a thoroughly heretical and experimental 
state of mind. 


A Rough Map 





NT sas lay in a horseshoe of yellow light 
along the black water. Single sparks shot out 
toward the ship, and the Englishwoman who had 
spent the trip down from Piraeus discovering that 
ein and oranges are cheaper in London sighed, 
“Lighters again." 

The lighters were loaded in the normal Greek 
manner, which combines brisk efficiency with an 
inordinate bellowing racket, and quickly landed 
everyone on a stone jetty lined with restaurants 
and coffee shops. There appeared to be nothing 
behind these buildings, whose pale facades stood 
out sharply against a great dark. One green light 
floated inexplicablv in the starless sky, and a hotel 
sign flickered on the inner curve of the harbor. 
There was not a vehicle in sight. 

The proprietor of the nearest restaurant said, 
“Hotel Xenia? My son will show you. You'd 
never find it alone." He yelled for Stavros, and a 
boy popped out of the shadows and took my bag. 
It was a little bag, but Stavros was a little boy. 
In hishand, theluggage barely cleared the ground. 
He would not part with this unsuitable bag for any 
persuasion, and set off lopsidedly into the night 
with the thing banging against his left anklebone. 

Away from the glare of the waterfront, things 
began to take shape in a curious light of their own. 
We were in a narrow street paved with flat square 
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Travelers have been reading with rising interest the 
arlicles aboul Greece by PHokBE-Lou ADAmMs, a mem- 
ber of the ATLANTIC staff who last spring made an 
independent exploration of the Greek mainland and the 
islands. This is the third article to result from her 


travels, and there will be more. 


stones which canted slightly toward the street’s 
center. From the edge of the paving, blank house 
walls rose directly, broken by an occasional flight 
of stairs, a dark doorway, a low balcony. Walls, 
stairs, and even the stones underfoot shone with a 
faint nacreous glow. All Mykonos had been 
whitewashed for Easter, and the paint still lay 
thick from pavement to chimney pot, catching and 
reflecting light even under a clouded night sky. 

Five minutes’ walk through a maze of alleys 
brought us out on the beach. It was deserted, and 
the sea rustled sadly in the dark. I began to lose 
faith in Stavros, for sand infiltrated my shoes and 
we continued to plod south into limbo. Had the 
child forgotten his compass? And what possessed 
his father to let the poor little fellow blunder 
about a lightless wilderness with a tourist who 
might, for all proof to the contrary, be a practicing 
cannibal? 

“Here now,” said Stavros, “Xenia.” We had 
arrived at the top of a small rise. A sort of tower 
glimmered ectoplasmically on the right, and 
straight ahead was a row of sturdy electric lights. 
Stavros delivered me to the desk with calm dignity 
and left by the nearest exit, which happened to be 
a window. 

The clerk muttered, ‘‘Mykonos-style,”’ and as- 
signed me a key and a guide. The Xenía is a very 


new hotel laid out around a sprawling garden and 
broken up into separate sections — long, narrow 
two-story buildings, where all the rooms have 
private balconies overhanging either the flowers 
or the sea. The doors give landward on open 
galleries. 

The maid and I pattered among oleander 
bushes and along cool stone paths, and I was soon 
established in what I considered the best hotel 
room in Greece. The marble floor sparkled. 
There were comfortable chairs in light wood and 
bright canvas, a long marble slab that did duty 
as desk or dressing table or both, bookshelves, 
and three reading lamps, including one over the 
bed. 

The Xenia is listed as second-class, and all these 
pleasant conveniences cost, in May, a little more 
than three dollars a day, with two meals thrown 
in. They were unusual meals for a tourist hotel. 
The chef is not addicted to Continental cooking — 
that buttery bore offered by Greek hotelkeepers 
in the kindly delusion that foreigners will die with- 
out boiled potatoes and five courses. Dinner at 
the Xenia began with a feathery omelet full of 
interesting trifles; proceeded to a huge salad, gen- 
erally based on the island’s limitless variety of fish; 
and ended with pastry or fruit. Wine is extra, of 
course, and so is any other liquor. 

I was never able to understand the logic that 
ranks a charming beach hotel below the nine- 
teenth-century warhorses on the waterfront. It 
may be the walk down the sand, to which there is 
no alternative, or the fact that the customer who 
wants a martini must go behind the bar and teach 
a waitress how to mix it, or some obscure squabble 
with the Mykonos authorities. 

The manager of the place is an off-islander. I 
found him behind the desk in the morning, crank- 
ing up an antique telephone that hardly matched 
its glass and teakwood environment. Once the 
machine was activated, the manager roared into 
it. The telephone squeaked, tinkled, and quit. He 
hung up with a crash and tried the crank again. 
This time something took effect, and a conversa- 
tion ensued in even louder roars. Hanging up for 
the second time, the manager shrugged and re- 
marked, ‘‘Mykonos-style,”’ in the tone of one who 
has explained everything. No, he could not direct 
me to Vienoüla's weaving shop. I must ask on the 
waterfront. Only the natives understand this 
town. 


b. the natives understand any town, but 
viewed from between the squat gateposts of the 
Xenia, Mykonos didn't look formidable. ‘The 
haunted tower proved to be the first of a row of 
old windmills. The further mills displayed idling 
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donkeys and drying wash, but the first one was 
working. The twelve small pointed sails circled 
slowly in the wind, and the miller, powdered with 
flour, leaned out of the upper window looking for 
an audience. There is no practical reason for 
running this mill; it works purely to amuse visitors. 

The inside of the mill was painted as white as 
the outside, all the angles softened into gentle 
curves by years of wear and whitewash. At the top 
of the narrow stairs, the miller grinned hospitably 
and pointed to the great wooden shaft running 
straight across the room, revolving with the turning 
sails. The wooden machinery creaked and purred 
like a sailing ship, the stones whispered together, 
flour hung in the air like a thin fog and frosted 
every surface. 

Having drawn attention to the shaft, the gears, 
the stones, and the trickling flour, the miller pre- 
pared to demonstrate the full glory of a Mykonian 
mill. The island was once a great milling center, 
grinding grain brought from all the surrounding 
islands and far into the mainland. In order to 
accommodate all this trade, the Mykonians built 
their mills with movable tops. The entire thatched 
roof, the sail wheel, and the shaft are set on a 
circular wooden base which rests on a wooden 
rim fitted to the top of the stone tower. By the use 
of bars and a lever, the whole upper works can be 
made to revolve, and so set to catch a wind from 
any quarter. There was no seasonal limit to 
grinding on Mykonos, which always has a wind 
blowing from somewhere. 

The miller explained all this without English, 
leading me by the wrist from one point to another 
and working each item of the mill’s mechanism 
very slowly with exaggerated stage motions. His 
only commercial ambition was the sale of post- 
cards. 

Down the slope beyond the mill, and much 
closer than it had seemed in the dark, the town 
blazed salt white in the sun. The skyline rambled 
in a jumble of block shapes peppered with an 
extraordinary number of small cross-crowned 
domes. Mykonos is noted for its excessive supply 
of churches and chapels, reputedly the result of 
pious bargaining. Any man in danger on sea or, 
less probably, land used to vow a chapel to a suit- 
able saint in return for rescue. If he survived, the 
chapel was built. Some of them are hardly large 
enough to hold the priest, and most are used only 
once a year, on the day of their saint. They are 
scattered through the town and all across the 
island, perched on rocks and hilltops or cropping 
up in the midst of pastures and vegetable gardens. 
There probably isn’t a square foot of Mykonos 
from which some part of some chapel is not visible. 

In addition to winds, whitewash, and three 
hundred churches, the island is renowned for the 
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neighboring presence of sacred Delos, for a pet 
pelican, and for handweaving. I had been told 
also that there were no trees on the place, but this 
proved to be a traveler’s yarn. There are several 
trees on Mykonos, carefully maintained in back 
gardens by their fortunate owners, and even one or 
two on the streets. 

The first downhill alley led me to the water- 
front. Alley" is probably the wrong word. The 
streets of the town, shadowed by vine-hung bal- 
conies and ornamented by red or blue house doors 
and pots of flowers, are quite wide enough for a 
loaded donkey or a small cart. A two-horse wagon 
would have to choose its route carefully, not only 
for general width but for tight corners and outside 
staircases. The passage of an automobile is in- 
conceivable. There was no thought of such things 
when the town was built. 

Mykonos nonetheless maintains a small bus and 
several taxis. They roost in the open square be- 
hind the harbor, where the road leads off to the 
lead mine and the villages on the other side of the 
island. 

The harbor glittered peacock green; the town 
glittered with whitewash and the bright awnings 
of the restaurants. In the lee of a small church 
that stood half on the paving and half on the sand, 
a man with large, bare, sunbrowned feet was 
working on a fishing net, removing the weakened 
outer edges. He hooked his toes into the net, an- 
choring it to the ground, lifted a section in his left 
hand until the edge pulled taut, and with his 
right hand ripped away the line of cable and cork 
floats. He then cut away a foot or so of the mesh 
behind the ripped edge, dropped the net, raised 
his foot, brought up another section of edge, and 
started all over again. The strip of discarded 
mesh settled in a neat pile beside his unemployed 
foot. The float cable fell into a coil beyond it. He 
worked with the steady, unconsciously graceful 
motions of a man who knows his job and hasn’t 
made a mistake at it in twenty years. He was 
wearing a hat left behind by some female tourist, 
a straw bucket encircled with blue satin ribbon 
and spotted with pink silk roses. 


Ea for the net expert, the waterfront offered 
no action at all. The Sunday jangle of bells had 
taken the islanders to church, and the Delos boat 
had removed most of the tourists, who would come 
chugging back at two o'clock, cultured and hun- 
gry, to find every restaurant displaying a moun- 
tain of freshly boiled lobsters. The relation be- 
tween visits to Delos and the consumption of 
lobsters is worth serious study. Since nobody 
offered to photograph them, the two tame peli- 
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cans, bravos fat on free fish, sulked in the shade of 
a beached dory. 

The shipping office was open, however. It 
usually is. It occupied one corner of a variety 
store selling postcards, pottery, rugs, brass trin- 
kets, fur hats, hand-knit sweaters, miniature 
Parthenons made of compressed marble dust, 
sunglasses, straw hats, skirts with classical key 
borders in metallic thread, antimacassars, em- 
broidery, and anything that can possibly be made 
of Mykonian homespun. After a suitable discus- 
sion of cabin reservations, the purchase of post- 
cards, and the small cup of coffee without which 
progress in Greece, though possible, is barbarous, 
I asked for Vienoüla. “‘Simple,” said the shipping 
man. ‘“‘Take the street by the film shop. Follow it 
to the house where those artist fellows sell their 
pictures. Turn right, and it's just beyond, on your 
right. If you come to three trees and a public 
fountain, you've passed it." 

Turning back from the public fountain, I found 
it. It was the house I had taken for the site of a 
family party, and in a way I wasright. Because of 
her kindly nature and fluent English, Vienoüla 
Kousathána is revered as an adopted aunt and a 
bulwark of defense by the foreign colony on 
Mykonos, half of which was drinking coffee and 
gossiping in her shop. The room was cool after the 
hot street, and the dimness was full of brilliant 
color and a clattering competition of English and 
Greek. Below the talk ran a soft bass beat, the 
creak and thud of a handloom in action. 

The walls of the small white room (not so dim 
after all) were lined with shelves from which bolts 
of cloth bulged and dripped streamers of bright 
woolen. Beside the door, a wall counter was piled 
with hats, aprons, and belts. The wall above it 
was hung with finished garments, shirts and 
blouses and pleated skirts. The loom stood to the 
left of the door, beside the window. A shy-faced 
girl was weaving. Beyond her, mountains of 
sweaters, rugs, and bedspreads occupied a chest 
and a small table. At the back of the room 
Vienoüla, a large woman with a sweet, clever face 
and a harassed expression, leaned against a work- 
table discussing technical problems with a knitter 
who had gone astray on a sweater sleeve. A second 
room behind her seemed to be filled with hanks of 
yarn. In the center of things, a tall Greek with a 
solid American accent was telling Athenian news 
to a couple of gentlemen who had the look of the 
Caribbean about them. A second knitter sat wait- 
ing for Vienoula’s attention. Several neighbors 
chatted with the weaver. Two very thin young 
persons in blue jeans, jerseys, and short haircuts 
squatted on their heels against the pile of sweaters, 
because the chairs were long since bespoken. 
Everybody except the weaver had a coffee cup in 


hand, including two actual legitimate customers 
who were beating their way slowly but inexorably 
toward the sweaters. 

‘These sweaters are splendid boxy things made 
on large needles from a strong, wiry, loose-fibered 
yarn in natural colors. The wool ranges from 
thick, creamy white to a dark brown that must 
have grown on a sheep of bad character. One 
of the customers, resorting to a boardinghouse 
reach, took up several of the garments and gasped 
as the whole pile slid forward over the head of a 
jeans wearer. ‘The blond hair rose unruffled 
through the cascade of knitting. ‘““That’s all right," 
said a placid feminine voice. “We have to go 
anyway." The pair dug out languidly and ram- 
bled away down the street. 

'The customer was contrite, but Vienoüla said 
it was no matter. This boy and girl wanted a 
place to live, she explained, but they had no 
money. She had found them a place for nothing, 
“but they never sweep. They lie there, and so does 
the dirt." The landlord took notice, and now they 
needed another place and Vienoüla had doubts of 
finding one, with the tourist season coming on. 
* Let them sleep on the beach," said the tall Greek- 
American. (They're beatniks and should be used 
to it.” 

Vienoüla wanted to know what beatniks were 
and got conflicting explanations from the Greek- 
American, the customers, the Latins, and me. She 
summed it all up as, “Beatniks don’t believe in 
sweeping." 

The customers went away with sweaters. The 
knitters went away with instructions. Vienoüla 
said she always got behind on Sundays and must 
now put up her sign. This meant hanging half a 
dozen shirts, skirts, and hats outside the door after 
the regular Greek fashion. Every fourth house 
sported such enticements, stripes of blue, red, 
green, black, and yellow splashed against the 
white walls. The open doors beside them invaria- 
bly gave on weaving rooms. 

The friends who had advised me to look for 
Vienoüla claimed that she knew all about weaving 
on the island. She agreed, with no hypocritical 
modesty, that she did and would gladly talk about 
it. She had got as far as “Weaving on My- 
konos —" when her son appeared from the back 
room and announced, ‘‘The wool is here." 

Vienoüla excused herself. It was new wool, and 
she must take it all out of the bags and exanuine it 
before buying. Wool from young sheep, it seems, 
is too weak, and from old sheep, too stiff to make 
good yarn. Evidently this wool was respectably 
middle-aged, for the transaction was soon over 
and we sat down once more to ‘‘Weaving on 
Mykonos —” This time history was interrupted 
by a man looking for Stavros. 
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“The farmer?" asked Vienoüla. No, the artist. 
A Mykonian artist was an interesting topic, and I 
wanted to know exactly what Stavros did. It 
brought down the house. I had collided with the 
habit of nicknames. 

It is island custom for every man to name his 
oldest son for his own father. Presumably the 
system dates back to a time when patronymics 
prevented confusion, but patronymics have given 
way to family names. At present, when Laertes 
Ajaxson (if anybody on Mykonos has this im- 
probable name, I apologize, for he is not the man 
I mean) has six sons, they produce in time six 
little cousins, all named Laertes Ajaxson. Nick- 
names are the only way to avoid chaos, and they 
are concocted with enormous and sometimes 
comic ingenuity. The case of Stavros the artist, 
however, was simple. He had been teaching two 
Latin Americans, both artists, and several of their 
friends, also artists, to do Greek dances. Hence, 
by association, Stavros the artist. There seemed 
also to be an ironic implication that he might 
better stay home and help his father on the farm, 
but this sort of thing is hard to pin down. 

The next visitor was a flashily handsome young 
man wearing khaki trousers and a felt hat with a 
swaggering brim. He rode a pretty mare, and the 
announced purpose of his visit was the display 
of the delicate fawn-colored colt that pattered at 
her heels. Somebody muttered that Stavros the 
horse was on his way to the waterfront to exhibit 
his own charms rather than those of the colt, hav- 
ing found shirtlessness a profitable icebreaker with 
female tourists. 

At the moment, he was quite honestly showing 
off the colt. It was coaxed gently into the rooni 
and introduced to the company, and it pricked 
its velvet ears and sniffed, with a surprised expres- 
sion, at a hank of salmon-pink wool. There was 
general admiration. Even the cat woke up and 
made a brief, unintelligible speech. A voice out- 
side reported, “‘Stavros, your mare is gone." 
Stavros bounded out the door and away in pursuit 
of his animal, the colt scampering after him. 

*Weaving on Mykonos —" began Vienoula, 
but four customers had arrived. The Delos boat 
was back, and serious business was about to begin. 

I found my way back to the waterfront by an- 
other route and settled under an awning. The 
pelicans were posing for snapshots, turning their 
profiles like accomplished hams. It took me some 
time to realize that no Mykonian waiter will dis- 
turb the occupant of a restaurant table by asking 
for an order. They wait to be summoned by hand- 
clapping. I clapped, feeling foolish, and ordered 
$ IE. 

p IZ is beer, by common usage, although the 
sound actually represents one particular beer and 
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the name of the brewer imported by one of the 
German kings who ruled, rather shakily, in nine- 
teenth-century Greece. To induce Herr Fuchs to 
settle in a beerless country, he was given a long- 
term royal monopoly, and until recently his was 
the only beer available. This monopoly has finally 
expired, and there are now several beer companies, 
all reputedly in the hands of men who learned 
their trade with the descendants of Fuchs. The 
beer is sound Bavarian-style, and it is all called 
feex, for although the Greeks quickly developed a 
fondness for the brew, they never quite took to 
the name of the brewer. 


Waar I ultimately learned about weaving on 
Mykonos took several days and hardly covered the 
subject. It must have been done, by some means, 
from the beginning of time, but Vienotla began 
with her own mother, who could remember when 
the first modern loom was brought in. By **mod- 
ern" she meant the wooden type now in use, the 
standard flat bed on an upright frame, the har- 
nesses worked by foot pedals and the shuttle tossed 
between the warp threads by hand. The first 
weaver was a man, and the islanders made a comic 
song about the affair, not because he was a man 
but because his contraption was new. Stoves and 
radios, in their day, got the same treatment. 

At first, the island girls merely wove for their 
dowries, household items in a traditional color 
scheme of black, yellow, white, and green with a 
red background. ‘The arrival of summer visitors, 
first Athenians fleeing the heat of the capital and 
then hordes of extravagant foreigners, turned 
weaving into a genuine local industry. 

The weavers work at home, usually on looms 
that have served several generations. Vienoüla's 
own loom was a bastard, the upright frame obvi- 
ously much newer than the mechanism itself. The 
whole structure was hitched together with string 
in what seemed to be a makeshift fashion, but I 
think, after watching the loom operate, that these 
tied joints are in fact a calculated arrangement to 
conserve the weaver’s strength. ‘The moving parts 
have so much tolerance that a minimum of effort 
is required to keep the machine going. 

Weaving is done in cotton or in wool on a cotton 
warp. The cotton thread, in various weights, is 
imported. Local wool is used while the supply 
lasts, but much of it must now be imported from 
other islands or the mainland. It is hand-spun to 
a fine, harsh yarn that wears like iron and scratches 
like a brier patch. 

A handloom makes only plain weave, but the 
patterns that can be achieved by the use of color 
and the trick of leaving the woof thread loose on 
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the surface for short distances are astonishingly 
varied. It is also possible for the weaver to lay 
in separate threads by hand, making isolated 
medallions without the use of a shuttle. 

Mykonos, however, sticks pretty firmly to solid 
colors and forthright stripes. The finished material 
is either sold to one of the tourist shops, which may 
have commissioned it to begin with, or displayed 
on the doorstep and sold by the weaver herself. A 
great deal of it is converted at once into straight 
jackets and loosely pleated or gathered skirts, 
to be sold ready-made. The woolen skirts have 
built-in tarlatan petticoats, to ward off the scratch, 
and all of the tailoring is very simple, because the 
weave is rather loose and the cotton warp gives 
the material an alarming tendency to fray when it 
is cut. 

Despite these superficial difficulties, Mykonian 
woolen is not unmanageable. A little enterprise in 
hemming edges and installing silk linings brings 
it under control and makes a straight skirt or a 
fitted jacket entirely possible. Such refinements 
are not available on the island, although every- 
thing on display there, including sweaters, can be 
ordered to the customer’s fancy and measure. 
Things will be made up overnight, if necessary, 
since tourists are forever leaving by the next boat, 
but they will be made Mykonos-style, straight cut 
and simple. 

Vienoüla's distinction as a weaver is based on 
her magnificent sense of color. With the help 
of her son, she dyes all her own wool, producing a 
range of colors unknown to the average Mykonian 
weaver. ‘The shelves in her back room were 
loaded with hanks of yarn in mustard, gold, per- 
simmon, burned orange, taupe, dark dusty blues 
and greens, and strange grapy violets. Woven up 
into stripes of subtly varied widths, these colors 
make an extremely handsome appearance. There 
is nothing folk-artish about them. 

In addition to dying her wool chartreuse and 
mahogany, Vienoula defies custom by using col- 
ored warps instead of the usual black or white. 
Her daughter was working with hot pink wool on 
a blue-green warp, the finished material having a 
soft iridescence like changeable silk. 

Most of the material in the shop is made by 
other people, for Vienoüla, who opened her own 
establishment with some diffidence after years of 
working for the stores on the waterfront, is doing a 
land-office business. She decides on the nature of 
the project, explains the pattern, and hands out 
the wool. The weaver then does the actual work, 
checked occasionally by Vienoúla, who will not 
tolerate inaccuracy or sloppiness. 

Her customers get fine workmanship and pat- 
terns that do not turn quaint when removed from 
their native ground. Consequently, the customers 


are delighted and tell their friends, and all of them 
send in orders from the ends of the earth. The shop 
worktable is piled with a jumble of new orders, 
letters of thanks, account books, address books, 
balls of string, and pens which get lost once a day. 
There is a continual wrapping of parcels to be 
sent off to Stockholm or Melbourne or Liverpool. 

Despite her easy English, Vienoula secretly finds 
writing in the European alphabet something of a 
bore. She has evolved a fine method of avoiding it. 
When a likely-looking customer appears, she 
brings out the orders for his native land and the 
list of addresses, professing to be uncertain of the 
reading. *'This gentleman here wrote his name for 
me, but" — a shrug marvelously combining re- 
gret, chagrin, hope, and appeal — *'do you think 
its Thomas, or maybe that means James?" ‘The 
customer is soon installed at the table, addressing 
all the packages. 

This is a pleasant occupation on a hot afternoon, 
for the house is cool. Mykonos has its own method 
of air conditioning. The walls are thick stone- 
work, and the ceiling consists of a basketwork 
layer of woven reeds or slats supported by beams 
and supporting, in turn, a thick layer of seaweed. 
The upper floor is laid over this insulation. 

While I sat addressing packages to Newark and 
Seattle, I heard Vienoüla's information bureau in 
action. The beatniks were still looking for a house. 
A resident American wanted to know whether the 
carpenter was quoting a reasonable price for the 
chairs she proposed to commission. The Mexican 
artist walked down the street carrying a demijohn 
and said it was “‘turpentine for the paints" — very 
probable, since he and his Scandinavian wife are 
both serious and interesting painters. The Cuban 
artist, dedicated to good drawing and impish 
humor, followed on his heels, with a demijohn 
holding ‘‘oil for the church lamps." '*You drink 
too much," said Vienotla amiably. ‘“‘Where is the 
party?" 

The party was in an old farmhouse in the hills 
south of town, the residence of a young man who 
had just returned from showing his paintings in 
Switzerland. Everybody tripped and skidded up a 
rough, narrow track between high stone walls 
that made the ground invisible, although the sky 
above was transparent with moonlight. The Mexi- 
can brought his guitar. The host had collected a 
Greek accordion player. Stavros the artist de- 
manded a guarantee that he would be required to 
cope with only one foreign language. He could 
stand English, he said, or Spanish, but not both. 

It was a very fine party. The house vibrated 
for a full minute after the end of each stamping, 
leaping dance. A large abstract painting sprang 
from the wall and landed on the accordion player. 
It was rehung upside down. Five glasses smashed, 
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amid cheerful accusations of carelessness, before 
it was observed that they walked of their own ac- 
cord on the slanting table. The oil lamp was 
captured as it crawled over the edge. Forbidden 
to speak Spanish, the Latin contingent and the 
guitar struck up a fast dance punctuated by high- 
pitched cattle-driving yelps, while the accordion 
player, flat on the sofa with his hands over his ears, 
pretended terrible pain. In revenge, he played a 
round-dance tune, and everyone turned to on one 
of those Greek affairs — two steps forward, three 
steps back, down, up, do it again — that look 
beautifully simple and are knee-spraining hard 
work for the uninitiate. Besides, the music speeds 
up steadily all the way. The house not only vi- 
brated, it groaned. 

The management of the hotel Xenía has one 
failing. It locks the place up and goes to bed. 
This isn’t uncommon among Greek hotelkeepers, 
but usually there is a night man on duty to let 
in belated guests. No amount of pounding raised 
a night man, and the glass doors closing off the 
lobby also closed off the path through the garden. 
There remained the open terrace, with a three- 
foot railing and a drop into the flower beds. The 
Cuban painter, his wife, and I peered down into 
the darkness. Geraniums would be no problem, 
but suppose it was rosebushes? Debate being 
pointless, I went over, Mykonos-style, and it was 
geraniums after all. 


THE PLUNDERING OF CIRCE 


BY JACK GILBERT 


Circe had no pleasure in pigs. 
Pigs, wolves, nor fawning 

Lions. She sang in our language 
And, beautiful, waited for quality. 


Every month they came 
Struggling up from the cove. 
The great sea-light behind them. 
Each time maybe a world. 


Season after season. 

Dinner after dinner. 

And always at the first measures 
Of lust, became themselves. 


Odysseus? A known liar. 
A resort darling. Untouchable. 


FHE THREE SISTERS 


An Atlantic " First" by 
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ALFRED LuKE Faust received his A.B. 
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worked at sea, on farms, and in cities, and 
he served in the army during World War 
II. At present he is employed in the print- 
ing department of a direct-mail advertising 


concern in Mount Vernon, New York. 


"E. last time that I was out in Indiana I had a 
job in a flower plant nursery which was owned by 
a woman. She had her hair done up in a bun on 
the back of her head, and every once in a while she 
would bark. Yes, that's right. ‘‘Yargh! Yawruh! 
Yagh!” she would go, squatting across the edge of 
one of the long wooden frames of potted plants 
below her, among which her hands were tre- 
mendously busy. I would look at her across the 
frames of potential blooms and think that what I 
ought to do was quit this job. When she would 
bark it would give me an unsure feeling. 

Her husband had founded the flower plant 
nursery and had built it up into a very good busi- 
ness, but he was dead now. She was a widow, and 
had been a widow five years. She was a real 
driver. After I was there for a while I began to 
think of her as a person doing something intensely 
that she couldn’t have stopped doing if she had 
wanted to. Her partner in the business spent most 
of his time in the greenhouse, which was under- 
neath an oak tree toward the rear of the property. 
He was her brother. He had stomach ulcers. 

When I started to work for her it was early in 
April and we were selling pansy plants. We 
seemed to have thousands of them, each individ- 
ually potted and standing pot lip to pot lip out in 
the frames, The glass had already been taken off 
most of them. I worked with a rake, a shovel, and 
a wheelbarrow; and I also waited on customers. 


“The Three Fates” by Rosso. 
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In doing this part, you would take the customer 
along the frames and he would pick out what he 
wanted. ‘The selected plants, you popped out of 
their pots with the roots and soil intact, by turning 
them upside down and tapping the edge of the 
pot onto the wooden edge of the frame. You 
learned the knack for this. The pot wouldn’t break. 
The depotted plants were stood in cardboard car- 
tons, a dozen to a carton, and the emptied pots 
were stood back in the frames to be collected 
afterward by wheelbarrow and stored for re-use in 
weathered brick-red pyramids in the field. There 
we had a trash pile for shards and other rubbish, 
and a loam pile which we kept covered with a tar- 
paulin. We also had more loam in a shed at the 
other end of the yard, beyond her house. 

It was a real laboring job all right, not what 
working around a greenhouse might sound like to 
you. Later on that spring I worked a lot in con- 
nection with the transplanting of petunia seedlings 
that had been grown to the right size in flats in the 
greenhouse. ‘These were transplanted into the 
individual little pots which we had saved from the 
pansies, and then were put out under glass in the 
frames that the pansy customers had emptied. 
You didn’t take them out of the greenhouse a few 
at a time, either; you took them out by the wheel- 
barrow load. In addition, you had to keep the 
potters supplied with dirt from the loam shed. 
And this you brought to them by the wheelbarrow 


load. And you had shoveled the dirt into the 
wheelbarrow yourself first. 

Every night the glass-covered frames would 
have to be protected from the cold with canvas, 
old carpets, and so forth, and then uncovered 
in the morning. Later in the morning you had to 
go over the whole nursery, propping up the glass 
on the side away from the wind so that the plants 
wouldn’t steam themselves to death in there or be 
damaged by the wind. Then, if the wind changed, 
you had to go over the whole nursery, letting the 
glass down on the windward side and propping it 
up on the leeward side. At night you had to let 
the glass in the whole nursery down and cover it 
all over with canvas and old carpets again. I 
wondered if it was much more work on one of 
those old sailing ships whenever the wind shifted 
or they wanted to change their course. 

She kept a ten-hour day, too, and a seven-day 
week; but I refused to work Sundays. I took 
Sundays off. Except for the girls who came in and 
potted, I was the only one who did this. She 
didn’t like it, and neither did her brother, for it 
put more work on him; but since it was in Indiana 
they couldn’t say anything. I thought of this as a 
good example of utilizing the customs of the coun- 
try for the purposes of your own survival. And that 
is what they’re for. 


as reason I needed the day off every week 
was that at this time I happened to be separated 
from my family, friends, and familiar places, and 
I wasn’t going to be able to start gathering the 
threads of these things together into one cloth 
again until June, and I wanted a chance to find 
out my thoughts about this and work them over. 

One of the places where I used to stop and puz- 
zle about my life was in front of the display win- 
dows of a store in the central part of town. What 
kept dragging me back there was the name of the 
store. It was called The Three Sisters. 

Where I had come from The Three Sisters was a 
commercial fishing vessel with a 100-horsepower 
diesel engine in front of the fish hold, a winch 
engine, gallows, and a towing post on deck, a ship- 
to-shore radio, a good compass, bunks, an oil- 
stove for cooking and warmth, a freshwater tank, 
and an ordinary radio for entertainment. When I 
first knew her she was being fished out of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, for sea scallops on the 
Stellwagen Bank by a very good man. Later she 
was owned in Wellfleet, Massachusetts, by two 
veterans of World War II and fished for quahogs 
in the mudhole off Great Island. What finally 
became of her I don’t know. I did hear later that 
there was a small boat called The Three Sisters 
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working for the Atlantic Ports Cartage Company 
in New York Harbor. 

What knotted my brow was that here in Indiana 
The Three Sisters was not a beautiful fishing ves- 
sel at all, but merely a store where they sold pink 
and blue baby clothes, little girls’ dresses, brassieres, 
panties, blouses, pedal pushers, swimsuits, hand- 
bags, housecoats, half-slips, costume jewelry, and 
the like. The name drove a harpoon into me 
because of the comedown, for it seemed like an 
enormous comedown to me. Also, there was the 
distance from the sea, which placed a vast plain, 
Ohio’s short, rolling hills, the Allegheny Mountain 
divide, and all the seacoast’s outwash contour in 
between. But I tried honestly not to hold all this 
against the people of Indiana, for I had been in 
Indiana before. | 

I was on my way back from Seattle then, and 
our freight stopped in the middle of a town half- 
way through Indiana. We stood there blocking the 
street crossings. I hadn't eaten since the previous 
day, and when I learned from the nearby crossing 
watchman that we would be there for another 
fifteen minutes at least, I got down off the tops and 
under the boom and ran along the street past the 
stores, restaurants, and barbershops, up the hill to 
where people lived. There I ran down a side street 
for two or three houses, in through a gate, up onto 
a porch, and rang the bell. 

A girl in turned-up dungarees answered the 
door. She was a high school kid, I guess. I said, 
“Sis, Pm riding the freight trains from Seattle to 
New York, and we're stopped for a few minutes 
for the railroad crossing down here. Could you 
fix me a couple of sandwiches that I could take 
right back with me onto the train?" 

*Sure," she said, and turned away into the 
house. She was back in a minute or so, handing 
me a paper sack out the door. I took it and ran all 
the way back to the train. No sooner was I there 
than they called in the flagman and highballed. I 
looked in the sack and took out one of the sand- 
wiches she'd fixed for me, and, by Jupiter, be- 
neath them was a slab of homemade apple pie. 

“I thought that you said you were broke," one 
of the other fellows complained to me. 

“All I did was run up the street, and the first 
person I asked —" I told him. And it was true. 

So I always had a soft spot in my heart for 
Indiana. 

But this time I was working in a flower plant 
nursery for a woman who barked — 


Active White Man, 40-60 
General work at flower garden 
Some knowledge of plants helpful 


— where my only day off in a sixty-hour week was 
Sunday and I wasn't supposed to have even that. 
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Any Sunday I wanted to I could take a bus out 
of town to where I could go down and sit with 
trees at my back and watch the White River. 
After a while some fellows would come down too. 
They would go underneath the abutments of the 
highway bridge and practice shooting at tin cans 
with a pistol from an armpit-holster draw. 

One Sunday I met a fellow about my age poking 
all up and down a section of riverbank that had 
just been washed out by heavy rains to the north- 
ward. He had a canvas shoulder bag, pencils, a 
notebook, and eyeglasses which he kept from slid- 
ing down his perspiring face with five rubber 
bands looped loosely end to end around the back 
of his head. They held his glasses in place with- 
out exerting the least bit of pressure. 

He said that he wasn’t quite sure what he was 
looking for. We were only 700 feet above sea level 
here, he said, approximately 117 fathoms, as a 
matter of fact — not much if you considered how 
deep the ocean was. The distance to the gulf 
would be the distance to salt water, he said, since 
that is where your salt water most likely came 
from. The whole of Indiana, he said, had at one 
time or another been underneath the sea. ‘There 
had been plenty of salt water here at different 
times, though not for the last two hundred million 
years or so. During the last million, however, this 
area had been covered by ice at least twice, 
thicker than any iceberg, one time all the way 
down to the Ohio. All of this had been proved 
scientifically, he said, At home he had fossils four 
hundred million years old right now, from when 
Indiana was part of the sea floor. But the very 
gravel in this riverbank we were sitting on had 
been left by the continental ice cap, he told me. 
For the ten thousand years since the gravel was 
left, there were the traces of the people who origi- 
nally lived in the general area up until (in the last 
analysis) November 7, 1811, when an Episco- 
palian of English descent named William Henry 
Harrison destroyed with force of arms Tecumseh's 
plans for an American Indian nation. That was 
seventy-five miles northeast of where we were, he 
said, at the fork of Tippecanoe Creek and the 
Wabash River. Another Episcopalian of English 
descent was President of the United States that 
day. “I am an Episcopalian of English descent 
myself," he said. ‘‘But we never will be right until 
we invite them to return." He was a likable per- 
son. He was certainly fond of Indiana. 

One day while I was out there they had a story 
in the paper about a lady who had descended 
from the original settlers. She had set fire to a 
bag of her garbage in the lobby of the leading 
hotel. She told the judge, who gave her thirty 
days, *'So long as I’m getting back out in time to 
exercise my ballot." Then, during the election 
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campaign somebody accused this judge of having a 
police record. He replied, **That was during the 
Depression, when it was a case of steal or make 
whiskey. I made whiskey. I gave them value for 
their money, and I paid my debt to society." 

They had more churches to the city block out 
there than you could visit. I heard one of their 
preachers preach a sermon about Julie Harris one 
morning. She was rehearsing to play Joan of Arc 
in The Lark. Her director was Joseph Anthony. 
At first she got discouraged. (Who am I to be 
playing this girl?" she said. *'I never believed in 
anything enough to die for it.” 

‘You can do it, Julie," he told her. She went 
on with the role. Well, it changed her. She 
doesn't think she'll ever be the same person she 
was before she played that part. 

**We form our characters through the parts we 
play," the preacher told us. ‘“‘You don't have to 
drift. Select your role. Become the person you 
desire to become." 

I told him afterward that I liked his sermon 
very much. 

**We hope you'll be with us every Sunday," said 
he. 


Hi school basketball was very big out there 
in Indiana. Every high school in the state put a 
team in the state tournament. When the teams 
were eliminated, people would cry. What they 
had was intertribal rites, not basketball games; 
splendid with color, light, and adolescent excite- 
ment resounding in some big gymnasium which 
had been built with money from earlier basketball 
seasons. First the rival bands would play against 
each other, then the special cheering sections 
would have their own kind of battle, and so would 
the rival groups of marching cheerleaders and 
majorettes clad in ornamented uniforms of pri- 
mary hues; song against song, scream against 
scream. Then the junior teams would have it out. 
Finally there would be the game. 

The burlesque house and the YMCA were on 
opposite corners from each other. The night I 
saw the famous Rose La Rose do her satire on the 
big-city mistress, some guy in the front row passed 
a remark during a dance by one of the preceding 
performers, who stopped and told him, across 
the footlights, “I get paid to come out here and 
make a fool of myself. What's your excuse?" 
The meals in the YMCA were fairly priced and 
cleanly cooked and served, and they had a lobby 
where you could be quiet and think about things. 

But I had no car, and everything was cars out 
there. You needed a car in order to live; it was an 
absolute necessity. The scene might be laid way 
out in the country somewhere, but twice a day, 


in the mornings before work and in the evenings 
after quitting time, the roads with nothing but 
trees and fields all around would teem with cars 
being driven in the four directions by people who 
traveled fifteen, twenty, forty miles to work and 
back each day. After half an hour of their zoof, 
sip, sop, all would be bucolic again. 

Naturally, they had gotten fanatic about auto- 
mobiles out there in the crossroads of America. 
They had stock-car races just as in Texas they have 
rodeos and in New England turkey shoots. Almost 
any neighborhood you went into had some back- 
yard where somebody was building a racing car. 
They had a five-hundred-mile auto race out there 
every spring. I remember hearing the five-hun- 
dred-mile one a great distance off going “‘Rahr, 
roar, yaraghr" for several hours one afternoon 
during which one of the drivers was killed while I 
worked over the interminable frames of potted 
petunias, for by now it was nearly June and we 
had an ocean of these plants. We had several 
varieties of them, some for a dime, some quite 
expensive and looking like excessively burgeoned 
orchids. Crowds of people came to buy them; 
some counting in their purses before saying that 
would be all, others better off. One was a genuine 
millionaire. 


Be: millionaire came several times to buy, and 
he bought mostly petunias. He would be driven 
to the flower plant nursery by a uniformed chauf- 
feur in a black limousine half a block long. Who- 
ever waited on him always got tipped a dollar, and 
I finally got to wait on him one day. 

We were very busy that day. The customers 
were all over the yard, and everybody in the 
nursery had more than he could do. My million- 
aire took his time and kept on picking out and 
buying. His chauffeur seemed to have disap- 
peared, and he and I had to do all that work by 
ourselves, lifting the pots up out of the frames, 
depotting the plants, and packing them into the 
cartons. He bought nearly fifty dollars’ worth 
from me. In the middle of all this my boss hurried 
by, along the main path, and started to scold me 
about some pots she saw in the aisle. 

“Tye told you, Irish," she called, **about leaving 
pots in the aisle. Now, don't leave them in the 
aisle, will you please?" 

Some time before this I had bought a solid-green 
flannel shirt in a store near The Three Sisters, and 
they had started calling me *'Irish" on account of 
it, although I am not Irish. It was one of the 
most favorite flannel shirts that I ever had, but it's 
in a hooked rug somewhere now. 

«He didn't leave them in the aisle," my million- 
aire told her. 
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“Well, I don't know how they got there, then,” 
she answered him. 

“We don't know anything about them," he 
replied. 

“They certainly don't belong there." 

“They were already there when we came down 
here," my millionaire insisted. “‘He didn't have 
anything to do with them." 

**Well, he can just put them back in the bed,” 
she said. “He knows they're not supposed to be 
in the aisle," and she went off. 

*She's a pistol, isn't she?" my millionaire said. 

**She did look like the gem of the ocean or some- 
thing," I admitted, *'standing there, and giving us 
Hail Columbia." 

“If that chauffeur of mine hadn't disappeared 
just when we had so much work to do, we wouldn't 
have been as rushed as all this and got caught with 
our pots out, so to speak, and gotten bawled out 
this way," he said. ‘‘It’s too bad that they didn't 
snip her thread five years ago instead of her 
husband's." 

“You knew her husband." 

*Oh, yes. He was a great guy. A fine fellow. 
He was very widely liked. A lot of people keep 
coming here just because of him. That's why I 
come here, mostly. But they don't like to snip the 
wife's thread first, the three sisters don't. Do 
they?" 

“The three sisters?" 

“Yes,” he said. “The Fates, you know. You 
never heard of them?" 

“I suppose that I did." I had, of course; I re- 
membered now; but I had learned very little 
about them, and I had forgotten that little en- 
tirely, it seemed. 

*In ancient Greek mythology," he told me. 
“One spins the thread, the other measures it, and 
the third snips it; and there you are in the next 
minute, shaking hands with the undertaker. The 
Graces. The Priestesses of the Moon. They keep 
paying out your thread until your time comes, and 
then, blam. First off, they embroider onto your 
baby clothes what your fortune in life is to be. 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos; the spinner, the 
measurer, and she who cannot be turned away, 
that's who the three sisters are: the ones with the 
death apples that look so good you just have to 
bite into them. Ah, well, I guess that's almost 
going to do,” he said, completing one last dozen of 
the small petunia plants. All of the last dozen 
were a deep purple. “Pm going to want two 
bushels of dirt." 

He had cleaned us out of all the deep-purple 
petunias that we had. They had a velvety petal. 
They were the only really good-looking petunias. 
I carried part of the final batch of petunia plants, 
and he the rest, to the wheelbarrow on which I 
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had loaded the other plants he had bought that I 
had been unable to get into the first wheelbarrow 
load. 

*The Three Sisters." My mind wasn't on the 
wheelbarrow or the petunias. It was on what I 
was beginning to see as a diminishing difference 
between shucking sea scallops out in the Atlantic 
and knocking flower plants out of their clay pots 
back here in Indiana. And I felt better, all of a 
sudden, in my solid-green flannel shirt, a great 
deal better than I had felt in a long time, and I 
tilted the first wheelbarrow load out through the 
front gate of the flower plant nursery with a touch 
of my old style. A caterpillar was undulating up 
the inside of the gatepost as my wheelbarrow 
passed, and I managed to brush his hairs for him 
with my load without hindering him in the least. 
I felt myself to be in complete control, and he kept 
right on climbing. But I wished that I could get 
some help shoveling the two bushel baskets full of 
dirt and getting them out here and into my mil- 
lionaire's car. The latter was parked directly at 
the gate. It was a beautifully polished black, with 
a comfortably upholstered passenger compart- 
ment and a big rear trunk. It had big fenders and 
a long engine hood. It had big black tires with 
whitewalls. There was no chauffeur anywhere to 
be seen. 

“That chauffeur of mine disappears every time 
I come down here,” my millionaire told me. **He 
must have a lady friend in the neighborhood, I do 
believe. I tell him, ‘Now, this time you come in 
and help me,’ and he says, ‘All right.’ But I ought 
to know better by this time. Once the plants are 
safely loaded, he shows up again. I work for him, 
not him for me." 

I had finished opening and spreading the pages 
of a newspaper over the bottom, back, and sides 
of the car trunk to protect it from the soil and had 
started unloading the wheelbarrow loads of plants 
onto the sidewalk. 

“You had better go get the dirt," he said. *'It 
has to goin first, before the plants. He won’t show 
up this time either, I fear.” 

On my way to get the dirt I told my boss that 
my customer had ordered two bushels. I wanted 
her to get someone to help me with them. But she 
knew about the one dollar tip as well as I did. 

“Then get them for him,” she said. 

I went to the loam shed and shoveled the two 
bushels and got them out to the limousine on the 
wheelbarrow. No sooner had the millionaire and 
I gotten them and the two wheelbarrow loads of 
plants neatly packed into the car trunk than the 
chauffeur showed up. 

“Well. Fine," the millionaire told him. “I’m 
not going to have to wait to leave for home. How 
is your woman friend?" 
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“What woman friend is that, Mr. Wallins?” 

“Your woman friend whom you duck out to see 
every time we come down to this place." 

*My woman friend is just fine." 

* What is her name, may I ask?" 

“Dinah.” 

The chauffeur pronounced it more like *'Din- 
rah.” He used an extra syllable in his pronuncia- 
tion of the name. Darina? 

**Does she blow a good horn?" 

“When Damkina blows her good horn, Mr. 
Wallins,” the chauffeur said, ‘‘this whole great 
world is going to sink straight down, and this will 
be the bottom of the sea.” 

That is exactly what the chauffeur said. **This 
will be the bottom of the sea." I stood with my 
mouth open, staring at him. He stood looking 
pleasantly at Mr. Wallins. 

“He is really something, isn't he?" Mr. Wallins 
said to me. Then he went on, to the chauffeur, 
*While we await that promised, happy time, my 
boy: now that my friend here, and I, have the 
petunias and the other plants and the two bushels 
of dirt all loaded, would you mind closing down 
the lid of the trunk and getting them all home 
before they wilt and die? I want to get them all 
planted this evening and first thing in the morn- 
ing, before the sun can shine hot again." And he 
took a dollar out of his wallet and handed it to me. 
**Here you are, and thank you,” he said. 

*Let me get the whisk broom out first before 
I close the lid and clean up after you," the 
chauffeur told him. 

The millionaire got himself into the passenger 
compartment and settled himself for the ride. I 
stayed in back and held the newspaper edges out 
of the way of the whisk broom. That chauffeur 
took fine care of that big limousine. He took a 
soft cloth out of a pocket of his uniform jacket and 
dusted off the trunk lid with it and then tucked 
the cloth back into his jacket pocket again. 

“My skin is the wrong color for anyone ever 
to catch me lifting a finger in that yard," I dis- 
tinctly heard him say. He had spoken as though 
thinking out loud without knowing or caring 
whether anyone heard and understood him. Then 
he went around to the driver's side, got in, and 
drove off with the millionaire and the petunias. 

How intently they all lived out there in Indiana. 
The day I left my job in the flower plant nursery, 
instead of just saying ‘‘So long" I shook hands 
with her brother and wished him luck on his 
forthcoming operation. But her — hard as she 
had worked me, I went up to her and kissed her 
on the cheek good-bye. 

**Good-bye!" I said to her. **Good-bye" 

But she just looked past me to the oak tree and 
gave no answer. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


NEEDS TIME 


by Clarence B. Randall 


In November of last year, CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 


formerly president of Inland Steel, visited the Republic 


of Soulh Africa, where he met with the leaders of all the 


racial groups. On his return he wrole some of his 
reflections in the article which follows. Mr. Randall’s 
new book, SIXTY-FIVE PLUS, has recently been 
published by Atlantic-Liltle, Brown. 


A THE southern tip of Africa, Table Mountain, 
flanked on the right by Lion's Head and on the 
left by Devis Head, looks down on the rocky 
point which divides the Indian and the Atlantic 
oceans. When the first white man saw this dra- 
matic headland rising from the open sea, he named 
it the Cape of Storms. Many years later some 
canny Dutch burgher renamed it the Cape of 
Good Hope, and today the whole world waits 
anxiously to know which man was right. 

Since it is not yet clear whether the current 
storm of world opinion will destroy the Republic 
of South Africa or pass out into the open sea of 
history and there be forgotten, I decided to do as 
the modern weather forecaster does. I flew out 
and peered down into the eye of the hurricane. 

As I left the plane at Johannesburg, I was de- 
termined to enter the country with an open mind. 
I believe that I achieved this, but it was not easy 
to do. Like most Americans, I had formed strong 
convictions on the doctrine of apartheid and had 
displayed no hesitancy in expressing them. I 
recall having said five years ago that South Africa 
could not possibly survive for five years if it con- 
tinued that policy, yet it has, and in that period 
there has been great progress for both the whites 
and the nonwhites. We Americans are like that. 
We shoot from the hip in world matters. We read 





the headlines — headlines designed to sell news- 
papers — swear, and pass on. 

There is a great deal in South Africa which no 
thoughtful American could possibly accept in our 
own country. It begins with those ghastly forms 
which the traveler must fill out as his plane ap- 
proaches the Jan Smuts airport at Johannesburg. 
I boiled with hot anger. No American wants to be 
compelled to list himself as a ‘‘European,” and if 
South Africans wish to receive our tourist dollars, 
or persuade our investors to send their capital to 
their country, they must abandon requirements 
that only serve to irritate Americans. 

Nor can we stomach the intrusions into personal 
liberty: the constant carrying of identification 
cards; the requiring of passes for both the white 
man and the black man when either enters terri- 
tory reserved for the other; house arrest and deten- 
tion solely upon the accusation of the police; the 
separation of husband and wife after years of 
wedded life; judicial determination of race; the 
denial to nonwhites of the right to own land in 
freehold in an urban area; the recent decree that 
requires professional societies such as law and 
medicine to enforce segregation; and the Sabotage 
Act. Yet there is cruel irony in the fact that bitter 
criticism of South Africans for limiting personal 
freedom comes from other African countries whose 
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leaders themselves throw their political opponents 
into jail and keep them there without trial. 

Further, we cannot accept '*job reservation," 
the policy under which certain callings are per- 
manently closed to black citizens. In my code, 
whoever is worthy to be employed at all should be 
permitted to go as far as his God-given talent will 
take him. The job should always go to the best 
man. Most South African businessmen privately 
agree with my view, but almost none among them 
will sit at a table with a black man, no matter how 
able he may be. This, too, I cannot accept. 

Roaring at South Africa, however, will not help. 
External pressure, unwisely applied, will merely 
solidify the country. No great reform is ever im- 
posed from without. It must come from within, 
and there are clear signs that liberalizing forces are 
at work in South Africa: businessmen are organ- 
ized for the purpose of increasing Bantu wages; 
new spiritual values are evolving within the Dutch 
Reformed Church; the wealthy Afrikaner is be- 
coming international-minded; an independent 
press still survives in spite of rumors to the con- 
trary; the Bantu may, and do, buy shares in South 
African corporations on the stock exchange; and 
the government-owned and -operated airplanes 
are not segregated. 

I had the privilege of meeting the nation's lead- 
ers in every walk of life, including Prime Minister 
Verwoerd. The characteristic of these men is per- 
sonal honor. I often differed with them, but never 
for a moment did I doubt that they earnestly be- 
lieved what they said. 

I also met leaders of the nonwhite group, in- 
cluding Albert Luthuli, Nobel Prize-winning Zulu 
chief and leader of the African National Congress. 
His clear eyes, fine mind, and radiant personality 
left a memory that will be with me always. It is 
not right that such a man be confined to the magis- 
terial district of Stanger and be forbidden to com- 
municate with his followers. Yet the moderate 
Luthuli is powerless to restrain the terroristic 
activities of a minority of his own people. 

Both sides are stubborn, and both reflect in their 
attitudes the history of their people. The Afri- 
kaners — and they run the country — pursue poli- 
cies that have been three hundred years in the 
making. On the other hand, in the blood of the 
Bantu runs the heritage of generations of tribal 
warfare. And the Bantu are not united. Each 
tribe distrusts the others, and the Bantu as a race 
can be as intolerant toward the Asiatics and the 
Coloureds as the white man is toward the black. 

Only the incredibly naive can honestly believe 
that political democracy — ‘‘one man, one vote" 
— will at once solve this complex problem. The 
sober truth is that it would probably create chaos 
from which the country might never recover. 
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But now that I have had the extraordinary 
privilege of seeing at firsthand every part of the 
Republic of South Africa under experienced guid- 
ance, and of talking with leaders of thought in 
all groups, I must go on the record. I must know 
what I believe, and why. 


ix us now look at the other side of the shield. 
The indelible general impression made upon my 
wife and myself was that here was a country beau- 
tiful beyond words, possessed of a climate that even 
Californians must envy, endowed by Providence 
with incredible natural resources, a country which 
greets the stranger with overwhelming kindness. If 
there are tensions between the races which threaten 
the future security of the nation, we saw no evi- 
dence of them. On the contrary, we were greatly 
impressed by the gaiety of spirit and the capacity 
for hard work with which people of all races went 
about their daily tasks. 

My second conviction is that in terms of our 
own national security, these people are our friends. 
We have no stauncher ally in the struggle against 
Communism. Our military people understand 
this, and so do our scientists, who are receiving 
such effective cooperation in the development of 
our space programs. It is my earnest hope, there- 
fore, that Americans will face up to the contro- 
versial racial problems in South Africa with their 
minds as well as with their emotions and endeavor 
to form judgments that are based on genuine 
understanding. 

To do this they must first understand the vocab- 
ulary. For example, in South Africa the designa- 
tion European" means white. This group is di- 
vided into two parts. About two thirds are Afri- 
kaners, who speak Afrikaans. ‘Their ancestors 
were the sturdy Boers who made the *'great trek" 
north from the Cape as far as the upper limits of 
the Transvaal. ‘They were primarily Dutch, but 
there was also a strain of French Huguenot blood, 
of German, and even of Scandinavian. 

The other third of the European group is of 
English origin, and herein lies a serious threat to 
the future of the republic. South Africa is a na- 
tion which most urgently needs unity of purpose 
and ideals at this critical time, yet the cleavage 
between the two segments of the white population 
makes unity all but impossible. Unhappily, the 
Boer War is not yet quite over. 

The principal nonwhite group, and the one 
which is the center of the controversy, is the Bantu. 
Next are the Asiatics, some of whom had as their 
forebears Malay slaves, brought to South Africa 
by Dutch ships trading with the Indonesians as 
long ago as three hundred years. Others are de- 


scended from laborers brought from India under 
the indenture system in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when sugar plantations were first 
undertaken in Natal. Finally, there are the Col- 
oureds, a term which does not have the same sig- 
nificance as it does with us. It means mixed races 
—any two. This group, though not large, is im- 
portant because of its high degree of cultural 
achievement, and because it fears the preponder- 
ance of the Africans for the same reasons that the 
whites do. 

We must keep in mind the population statistics, 
since the severe imbalance of races is the principal 
cause of friction and antagonism. Here are the 
approximate figures: 


Europeans 3,000,000 
Bantu 11,000,000 
Coloureds 1,500,000 
Asiatics 500,000 

16,000,000 


Only 30 percent of the Bantu live in the urban 
areas. Another 30 percent are found in white rural 
areas, and the rest reside in areas reserved ex- 
clusively for the Bantu people. 


IN. let us take a square look at the doctrine of 
apartheid, for which the Republic of South Africa 
is currently on trial before the court of world 
opinion. 

The common American error is the assumption 
that the problem in South Africa is the same as that 
of racial integration in our Southern states. This 
is both wrong and unfair. 

The historical backgrounds are different. We 
brought the Negro from West Africa against his 
will, and every consideration of honor and moral- 
ity demands that we accept him as a full member 
of our society. In South Africa, on the other hand, 
the Dutch and the Bantu, both migrating, first 
encountered each other in open territory which no 
other race occupied. This is not a case where the 
white man dispossessed the black man. 

When our forebears landed on Plymouth Rock, 
Indians watched from the forest. They are gone. 
When, on April 6, 1652, Jan van Riebeeck landed 
at the Cape, natives also watched from the hills, 
but they were not Bantu. They were Bushmen and 
Hottentots. They, too, are gone, victims, for the 
most part, of the white man's diseases, like small- 

Ox. 
K The Bantu had come originally from far north 
in Africa, and they began their own “‘great trek" 
to the south into what is now the territory of the 
republic at the same time that the white man be- 
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gan his trek to the north from the Cape. The land 
between them was unoccupied. Nearly a hundred 
and fifty years later these two migrations encoun- 
tered each other. The Kaffir wars ensued, and 
finally an uneasy truce was established between 
these two distinct groups. 

It is this historic separation which apartheid 
seeks to perpetuate. It is argued that, in the area 
which he staked out for himself, as our ancestors 
staked out the open prairies, the white man is 
within his rights when he names the conditions 
upon which the black man may enter his territory. 
He may not have done this in a manner which we 
approve, but we cannot challenge his right to 
establish whatever conditions he wishes. That is 
precisely what we have done through the years 
by our own immigration laws. Let us not forget 
the persistency with which we have tried to exclude 
the yellow race. 

How has the Bantu fared under this policy of 
separation? First of all, he has today, beyond 
question, the highest per capita income of all of the 
black races in Africa, an income that exceeds that 
of the citizens of Ghana or of Nigeria, for example. 
His opportunity to earn makes him the envy of all 
his neighbors to the north, as witness the fact that 
20,000 of them endeavor each year to enter South 
Africa illegally. Moreover, the Asiatics have four 
times the income of their brothers in India, and the 
Coloureds many times that of the citizens of Cey- 
lon. The nonwhite populations, taken together, 
own more than 100,000 automobiles, which, in 
ratio, is four times as many as are owned privately 
in the Soviet Union. 

Four out of every five Bantu children are in 
school; and there are more than 2000 university 
graduates, as compared with less than a dozen 
each in some of the new African states which now 
vote in the United Nations. In 1962 the total ex- 
penditure for the Bantu and other nonwhite 
groups exceeded $56 million. Of this, taxes paid 
by the Bantu covered 28 percent only. The bal- 
ance was paid by South Africa's white population, 
at the approximate rate of $280 per family. 

Among the Bantu there are 7500 nurses, 70 
doctors, 70 librarians, and 50 attorneys. Baragwa- 
nath Hospital, near Johannesburg, which was es- 
tablished for nonwhites, has 2500 beds and 200 
doctors, half of whom are specialists. Twenty of 
the doctors are Africans. 

It is against this highly creditable record of con- 
duct on the part of the white population that the 
doctrine of apartheid must be weighed. White 
South Africans are prepared to go on doing all this 
and much more, provided the physical separation 
of the races is strictly maintained, with cooperation 
limited to the economic field. 

It is the urban Bantu who is involved in this 
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relationship, and except for the separation, he is 
much better off in many ways than Africans re- 
siding in cities elsewhere on the continent. Slums 
have been almost entirely eliminated from the 
metropolitan centers. Resident workers, whether 
in the mines or the factories, are housed with their 
families in newly built **locations," ‘‘settlements,”’ 
or **townships." The quarters assigned to a family 
are not large, but they are comfortable and fully 
equipped with modern facilities. Minority groups 
in the United States often live under less favorable 
circumstances. For rent, including water and 
light, the worker pays not more than 15 percent 
of his monthly wage. If he wishes to build his own 
house, he may have a thirty-year lease. 

Migrant workers coming down from Mozam- 
bique, Nyasaland, and other northern areas for 
periods of temporary employment are housed in 
dormitories called *compounds." They do not 
bring their families. Their earnings, when taken 
home, strengthen economies which are close to the 
subsistence level. And before Americans criticize 
the migrant worker system, let them not forget the 
Mexicans who cross our border into the Southwest 
each year for exactly the same reasons. 

Apartheid is conceived of by the government of 
South Africa as a “‘separate and parallel" develop- 
ment, and to implement it the government is creat- 
ing Bantu states or provinces, where complete self- 
government will be not only permitted but en- 
couraged, after a period of transition. The ulti- 
mate objective will be a dual commonwealth in 
which the Bantustans will be constituent units. 
Industry will be urged to establish production 
facilities along the borders of the new states — the 
plants to be in white territory, with much of the 
labor coming from native territory. 

The first of these states is the Transkei, and this 
I saw at firsthand. The area here set aside for the 
Bantu is their natural home and is one of the most 
fertile regions in the entire republic. As the Bantu 
came down from the north, they passed up the 
grasslands, which were later taken up by the Boers, 
and turned eastward toward the coast. They 
wanted four things: a warm climate, timber, open 
water for cattle, and hilltops from which to watch 
for enemies, of which there were many. All of 
these, plus rich soil, they found in the Transkei, 
and there they have been ever since. The present 
population of the new state consists of about 
2,000,000 Bantu, 15,000 Europeans, and 13,000 
Coloureds. By way of economic assistance the re- 
public plans to contribute $25 million to the 
Transkei during the next five years, over and above 
all administration costs. 

Self-government is to be developed on the basis 
of tribal traditions, the objective being full de- 
mocracy, but in the form most readily assimilated 
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by the African. This process was first conceived 
early in the nineteenth century, but it was greatly 
advanced seven years ago by the passage of the 
Native Authorities Act. Next year general elec- 
tions will be held, a Bantu Parliament chosen, and 
a Bantu Prime Minister placed in power. 

Time will be required for this transition, and it 
is my firm opinion that the republic is entitled to a 
fair trial period within which to prove its good faith 
before it is condemned by outside opinion. If the 
world wants another Congo, the fastest way to get 
it is to move in explosively and block an orderly 
turnover. 

I had the privilege of an interview with the high 
commissioner to the Transkei, who has the matter 
in charge, and I was impressed with his grasp of 
the problem, his humility in the face of a difficult 
task, and his manifest sincerity. I also saw at 
Tsolo the school where the sons of chiefs, headmen, 
and counselors are being trained for the future 
leadership of the Bantu people. If ever I have seen 
a dedicated man, it was the headmaster of that 
school, and again I say that no greater tragedy 
could occur than for the outside world to intrude 
hastily into such a relationship. 

Because there is so much in South Africa that is 
magnificent, combined with so much that we be- 
lieve to be wrong, I dare to make this plea to my 
fellow countrymen. Let us lower our voices. Let 
us drop the tough talk, which will take us no- 
where, and adopt instead friendly argument and 
thoughtful persuasion, on a man-to-man basis. 

The white people of South Africa are charged 
with a great responsibility toward the black people, 
and they know it. At heart they are our kind of 
folk. In the end they will do right. Let us give 
them a little more time. 


NIGHTINGALES AT NEMI 


BY LYNNE LAWNER 


Nightingales at Nemi 

Dark chirps of pebbles echo, 
Dove flocks reverse on water, 
Silver chips. 


Where flushed young bougainvillaea 

Thickens to purple, 

Dian, the heavy-with-child's hope and virgin's, 
Walks, 


Strews strawberries, oaks, and violets 
On a bridal sheet 

The almost black lake mirrors, marries 
Rich terraces to a gaping crater. 


CHARLES W. MORTON 


Brief Interlude 





at the New Yorker 


In his search for an assistant genius for the NEW YoRKER, Harold Ross would try anything once. CHARLES W. 


Morton, the associate editor of the ATLANTIC, was a news reporter on the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT when 


he became the subject of one such experiment. The following article is the last in a series of three. 


Ae New Yorker’s office day began at 10 A.M., 
ending toward 6. I found that the hours, slightly 
later than the Transcripts, were taken by the staff 
at both places with equal gravity; the Thurber- 
White-Gibbs stratum arrived just as punctually 
as the others, and we seldom took the full hour for 
lunch. Ross was around the place at all times, 
rarely seen but constantly felt as an all-knowing 
near presence, and it was much better for a man to 
be there than not, if Ross happened to want him. 

I saw practically nothing of other contributors 
and writers while I was there, but the people who 
worked in the office were wonderfully friendly and 
helpful in trying to make a newcomer feel at ease. 
They were remarkably few in number, in com- 
parison with the magazine’s later roster: Thurber, 
White, Gibbs, who did most of the writing pro- 
duced in the office and who were equally capable 
in editing, rewriting, condensing, and manuscript 
reading; Mrs. White, a first-class editor in her own 
right; Charles Cooke, the great fact-gathering 
legman who supplied much of the bizarre — and 
always true — detail for which the Talk of the 
Town stories became famous; Raymond Holden, 
whom I came to know scarcely at all, so heavily 
was he occupied with what I believe was the 
function of managing editor; Bernard Bergman, 
who seemed to be in charge of all dealings with 
me and who was also thought to be the managing 
editor, provided Holden wasn’t; Miss Terry, the 


office manager, unfailingly efficient and good- 
humored; Whitaker, the makeup man, who was 
responsible for the final layout of text, drawings, 
and filler, widely regarded as just about the best 
in the business; and John Mosher, film reviewer 
and manuscript reader, with whom I was to share 
an office. Of all these, I believe the Whites and 
Miss Terry were still actively with the magazine 
some thirty years later. 

What impressed me most, and still does in retro- 
spect, was how the seemingly fragmented efforts 
of these diverse personalities were made to produce 
on schedule each week a perfect published result. 
An evening newspaper with four or five editions in 
the pre-radio days called for the maximum in 
speed and correctness, and even a monthly publi- 
cation must live successfully with an inexorable 
calendar, but I doubt that anything else has quite 
the pace of a weekly meeting the requirements 
that Ross established for the New Yorker: prose 
of all sorts, ranging into multi-part articles of much 
complexity and controversial risk; comic art and 
captions; beautiful covers; the insistence on being 
topical and up-to-date, and on many occasions 
ahead of the daily press; reviews and departments, 
verse, and always the quest for more innovations, 
better quality, and fresh talent. 

“The Madhouse on Forty-fifth Street" was a 
description of the New Yorker frequently heard in 
the early years, but I believe most of its currency 
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was among writers and newspaper people whose 
work had failed to commend itself to Ross. There 
was certainly no sign of the madhouse in the 
unparalleled success of his magazine through the 
very bottom years of the Depression and ever since. 

John Mosher and I turned up at about the same 
time, shortly after 9:30, on my first Monday 
morning. I remember him as dark, aquiline, 
carefully dressed, and working in complete silence 
save for an occasional ejaculation of disgust when 
he found himself reading an exceptionally bad 
manuscript. He was the reader par excellence, 
needing only the few revelatory clues, all but 
instantaneous, to determine whether to go on or 
to give up. By late forenoon he would have worked 
his way through a tall pile of offerings, between 
fifty and a hundred I judge, and he would then 
begin rereading his gleanings and writing them up 
for further comments by others. 

Mosher was reading stories and articles. I 
would be reading, I learned, the short offerings 
for the Talk of the Town pages — anecdotes, tips, 
oddities, and to my amazement in this first ex- 
perience as a manuscript reader, a large number 
of old jokes, many of them venerable classics, all 
masquerading as the bona fide personal experience 
or original invention of those who had sent them 
in. I suppose it is characteristic for a man to feel, 
at any given age, that his experience up to that 
time represents the total of all human enlighten- 
ment. ‘Three years of news reporting had afforded 
me, I thought, a broad and detailed understanding 
of human depravity. But nothing had ever led me 
to expect such infamous cheating as some of our 
contributors were attempting. It was shocking. 

My reading instructions were simple enough: 
any manuscript at all promising I would pass 
along to Bergman with a comment; to each of the 
others I was to clip a rejection slip, and on each 
slip, so Bergman suggested, write in longhand the 
word ‘‘Sorry” and scribble a meaningless initial 
beneath it. Mr. Ross, it was explained, felt this 
would lend a personal touch to the otherwise terse 
formality of the rejection slip. I followed this 
instruction in all cases, but it seemed to me a 
crazy idea at the time, and it still does: why express 
regret to would-be plagiarists and frauds? 

The only other office duty assigned to me during 
those first two weeks was interviewing insistent 
strangers in the New Yorkers reception room. 
These callers were usually women who wanted to 
write something for the magazine and who, un- 
troubled by any thought of trying to make an 
appointment, had dropped in and demanded to 
see The Editor — Ross, or whatever his name was. 
The visitor was angered at not seeing Ross, and 
my own arrival as a small-bore substitute always 
struck her as a calculated insult. Anyone who 
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actually would see her, the visitor seemed to feel, 
was not worth talking to, but so great were her 
generosity of mind and devotion to her craft that 
she would rough in her project, even to such a 
nincompoop as now confronted her. 

No part of the project was yet on paper, it 
transpired, and what the visitor wanted, before 
sitting down to her task, was assurance that the 
New Yorker was eager to have her go to work on it. 
And what, by the way, would be the fee? These 
women were almost an identifiable type — ex- 
pensively dressed, not bad-looking, and confident 
that their personal charms would more than make 
up for any deficiencies that their nonexistent 
writings might prove to have. A conversation 
with one of them was an exercise in mutual frus- 
tration, both parties retiring in dudgeon. 

None of this work was worth anything like the 
wage Ross was paying me. I was worried on that 
score but enjoying the place immensely, and I was 
somewhat cheered when Ross asked me to draw 
up a report on the New Yorker's book reviewing, 
which at that time was undoubtedly the weakest 
department in the magazine. I spent about four 
days on this assignment, bringing to bear several 
pages of documentation on significant omissions, 
the somewhat unaccountable selection of books 
that were reviewed, tardiness in comparison with 
other publications, and similar ills. I am sure, 
today, that Ross was much more acutely aware of 
these failings than I was, analyzing as he did every 
line in every issue, but I believe he said something 
encouraging to me about the report. At any rate, 
in the spring of 1933 Clifton Fadiman took over 
the department, and Ross’s troubles with that 
part of the magazine were over for the duration of 
Fadiman’s ten years in charge of it. 


I AM frequently startled in retrospect by the 
enormous gap between my own ignorance on some 
given occasion and the confidence I had felt at 
the same time in the sophistication and the fund 
of experience which I was sure I possessed. I am 
still encountering reminders of my greenness on 
matters which, as a hardworking newspaperman, I 
felt that I understood as few others did. A glimpse 
that was afforded me of how the New York re- 
porters dealt with city officials is a case in point. 
The glimpse resulted from the only large assign- 
ment that fell to me at the New Yorker, an attempt 
by Ross to bring up to date the story of Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, a home on Staten Island for aged 
and indigent seamen. Endowment of the home 
came from a trust created in perpetuity by Captain 
Randall, a retired sea captain turned farmer, who 
left as its main asset his farm, which was to become 


valuable metropolitan real estate. Such buildings 
as Wanamaker’s department store, the Brevoort 
and Lafayette hotels, and many apartment houses 
in the Washington Square area were built on 
Randall acreage, and the value of the trust — 
regarded by many lawyers as the very model of 
muddleheaded philanthropy — stood at some- 
where around $15 million by the time of the thir- 
ties. There was simply more income pouring in on 
the trustees than the available supply of old salts, 
from a diminishing merchant marine, could rea- 
sonably consume. 

The trustees were all ex officio personages of the 
municipality: the rector of Trinity Church, the 
president of the chamber of commerce, as I recall 
them, and possibly the mayor or governor of the 
state as well. These seemed to be mere back- 
ground figures, and the administration of the 
properties was carried on by salaried managers. 
The whole subject had been a recurring Sunday 
story for decades, and I began my quest by getting 
a few photostats from the newspaper files in the 
periodical room of the Public Library. 

Feature stories about Snug Harbor over the 
years were inevitably jocose: true or false, the idea 
of a handful of old sailors trying to live it up on the 
captain’s excessively profitable endowment was 
too much fun to resist. All the principals, in con- 
sequence, with the exception of the superintendent 
of the home itself — a harmless institutional type 
who simply made do on whatever budget the man- 
agers allowed him — were extremely press-shy. 
Rumors of the managers' fat salaries, of low rents 
and boons granted to tenants, and the high cost 
per old salt per annum were blandly ignored. No, 
Mr. Blank had nothing to say and was not answer- 
ing questions — end of interview. 

My first need, plainly, was an up-to-date map 
and valuations of the Snug Harbor holdings. 
Bergman suggested that the New Jorkers City 
Hall man, whom I shall call Burton, could help 
me get the data from the city officials. Burton was 
covering City Hall for Hearst and doing odd jobs 
on the side for Ross; it seemed to me characteristic 
of Ross to have in his employ so tough and immedi- 
ately effective an operator as Burton proved to be. 

A quiet, wiry little man in a rumpled old suit, 
Burton was leaning back in a chair with his feet 
on a pressroom desk when I came in one mid- 
afternoon. In its furniture the room was almost 
as ramshackle as the Transcript city room. ‘The 
man to see, Burton told me, was the comptroller of 
the city of New York, who had charge of all valua- 
tions and such, and he would introduce me to the 
acting comptroller, whose name was Prial. I sug- 
gested that we ought to make an appointment, but 
Burton said it would not be necessary. We walked 
over to the Municipal Office Building and got off 
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the elevator at an upper floor, where we found our- 
selves at the threshold of a vast waiting room. 

Ranged around the room were perhaps fifty 
men and women, waiting despondently to see the 
great man. They looked as if they had been wait- 
ing for years and were expecting to keep on in- 
definitely. Getting to see Prial was obviously slow 
business, and I was not reassured by the greeting 
we received from the receptionist, an elderly 
Irishman, skinny and mean, the sort of underling 
who bullies in the name of his master wherever 
he thinks it safe. There was certainly nothing 
impressive in our appearance, and the receptionist 
made no attempt to hide his contempt as we ap- 
proached his desk. He did not know Burton, and 
Burton omitted to identify either of us. 

**Prial in?” demanded Burton. 

'This was absurd; the receptionist seemed hardly 
to know which of his many choices of squelch he 
might most enjoyably apply. He looked us up and 
down derisively. ‘‘Got an appointment?" he 
asked. We had none, but I was hardly prepared 
for Burton's answer to the question, in a voice 
audible to the whole room. 

**Get in there, you son of a bitch," said Burton, 
‘and tell Prial that Burton wants to see him.” 

Even more unexpected — to me — was the 
behavior of the receptionist. He jumped to his 
feet, beaming. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘are you news- 
papermen? Just one minute," and off he went on 
the run for Prial’s office. 

Prial appeared immediately in his office door- 
way with gestures of welcome, and the reception- 
ist showed us in. He greeted Burton as if the 
Hearst reporter were a long-absent friend. He 
was equally solicitous, I might say almost anxious, 
about what I might be wanting. It would, he 
assured us, be ours for the asking. He listened 
tensely as I recited my needs: the map and a list 
of valuations of land and buildings. His relief, 
when he finally realized that what I wanted was, 
after all, a bit of commonplace clerical work, was 
noticeable: Whatever we were, we were not 
Trouble. He summoned secretaries, laid out the 
specifications, and asked me how soon I needed 
the material. A day or two later would have suf- 
ficed, but Burton spoke up. Tomorrow morning 
at ten, he said. Nothing to it, said Prial, and if the 
job called for some work that night, the map and 
list would most certainly reach me the next morn- 
ing at ten, and so they did. What a milder ap- 
proach might have yielded I do not know, but 
Burton’s particular style of toughness seemed to 
be just right. 

I am embarrassed by one other recollection of 
Jimmy Walker’s New York; it has to do with a 
racing tip for which a profligate friend of mine 
told me he had paid $100. My feeling was that it 
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must be an awfully good tip, something really 
dependable, to be worth $100, and I begged my 
friend to let me in on it. For a time he refused; if 
the word got around, the whole arrangement 
would be ruined, he said, but he finally swore me 
to secrecy and named the horse — Buster Boy in 
the first at New Orleans. 

It seems absurd that I did not know where to 
find a bookie in New York, but I did not. When I 
asked a friend at Variety to direct me to one, he 
was incredulous. *Why, anywhere along Forty- 
sixth Street," he said, with a wide gesture. ‘‘Any- 
where at all." I pressed him to be more precise, 
and he stepped out on the sidewalk with me, 
pointing to several nearby cigar stores. Any one 
of them," he said. I picked the nearest. 

The cigar store was so crowded I could barely 
squeeze inside. A policeman in uniform kept 
bawling at the crowd, **Keep moving, folks! Keep 
moving." I bought a $5 betting slip — Buster 
Boy on the nose — and struggled through the 
crowd into the back room, where a Morse op- 
erator shortly began to call the race. Buster Boy, 
to my astonishment, finished out of the money, and 
a second uniformed policeman in the back room 
took up the cry, “Keep moving. Plenty of room 
if you just keep moving — ” 


Wa the Snug Harbor story to write, | spent 
three days in a series of false starts and heavy- 
handed lumps of composition, working at all 
hours, in the New Yorker office and in my pleasant 
room at an East Thirty-seventh Street lodging- 
house. I have never enjoyed writing a long arti- 
cle, which was always hard work for me and often 
unsuccessful, nor have I ever quite understood how 
one man can turn a set of facts into easy, per- 
suasive reading while another, with the same 
material, becomes only a conscientious bore. A 
short piece, some 1500 words, of light purport is 
the only kind of article in which I have ever felt 
at ease, and the more I pounded away at the Snug 
Harbor stuff, which was really quite a rich haul 
of absurdities, the more lugubrious the result 
seemed to be. But it was a test case for me, and I 
had to turn in a draft or assert my own defeat. 

The draft was just as bad as I judged it to be. 
It came back to me with many queries and mar- 
ginal comments. My second attempt was no bet- 
ter, I am sure, and a few days after I had finished 
it, Bergman stopped at my desk with these words, 
which I had sensed were impending but which I 
could scarcely bear to hear: ‘Mr. Ross thinks you 
should plan to go back to Boston when your three 
months are up.” 

Two or three weeks of my trial period remained. 
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It was quite proper of Ross to give me that much 
notice. But I felt that every hour I remained 
was an intrusion: the undesired tyro overstaying 
his welcome, the failure who would not leave, a 
hanger-on, an object of pity. I was sending home 
$100 of my $150 salary each week, and I knew 
that the relapse to my Transcript earnings could 
be postponed, but I felt that I should vanish as 
quickly as possible. I called the office boy, who 
distributed the pay envelopes, and told him that 
I was leaving and needed my pay. It was a Thurs- 
day, nearing noon. A marvelous contretemps 
ensued, putting the final seal on my embarrass- 
ment and self-disgust. 

The office boy, who had been especially helpful 
to me during the previous weeks, brought me the 
pay envelope in a few minutes. I said good-bye to 
Thurber, Gibbs, the Whites, and Miss Terry, and, 
returning to snatch my hat and coat, to John 
Mosher. A couple of hours later, as I was packing 
my belongings and about to leave my lodging- 
house for a Boston train, I was waited upon by the 
office boy, who was in a great state of jitters. Ross 
had just told him that by leaving on Thursday 
instead of finishing the week I was beating the 
New Yorker out of two days’ pay, and if I did not 
return the money, Ross was going to take it out of 
the office boy’s pay, a calamitous prospect in 1932 
for any office boy. 

So, I was leaving not only as an incompetent, 
but also as untrustworthy, if not downright dis- 
honest. I reimbursed the office boy. I apologized 
to him. I hoped he would not think, I told him, 
that I had foreseen any such mix-up, but he was 
too relieved to get the money back to engage in 
any review of my motives. He thanked me en- 
thusiastically. 

At the Transcript the next morning, the city 
editor, as I had expected he would, blandly dis- 
claimed any understanding that I had. been away 
on a leave of absence and was entitled to return 
to my job. A firm word or two from Henry Claus 
ended this harassment, and I am still warmed by 
the recollection of Henry's unquestioning friend- 
liness when that was what I needed more than 
anything else. I had difficulty in trying to ex- 
plain to anyone what had gone wrong in New 
York, or even why I had not stayed on for the full 
period of my leave. As I look back on it, I am 
sure that the real cause of my trouble was quite 
commonplace, so much so in fact that I could not 
possibly have understood it at the time: Ross was 
simply not as tirelessly interested in me as I was. 

Not until more than four years later did I make 
good my escape from the Transcript, and it was six 
years after that — a decade after my return from 
the New Yorker — that I finally found employ- 
ment completely to my taste and liking. 
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CnaAnRLES C. O'CoNNELL was born in and lives in the city of Cork. He tells us, “Though writing is what I want 


lo do most, my wife and three children are inleresled in eating regularly; as a consequence, I hold down the position 


of general works manager in one of Ireland's largest hosiery and textile factories.” 


I WELL remember the day Miss McCrary came 
to the island. I was just twelve years old at the 
time, and I was down at the quay with my father 
when she arrived from the mainland. Davy 
O’Toole and Paddy Cronin had rowed her over 
across the sound in their curragh, and they could 
have picked a better day, for the wind was pulling 
at us strongly and the sea was rough. Even 
within our little harbor the featherweight craft 
bobbed up and down on the swell as if it floated 
in oil, and the woman sat on the stern thwart, 
two pale hands gripping the gunwales and her 
face gray-green. Her belongings were strewn at 
her feet as though they had fallen from her hands 
— a small sack tied at the neck, a large suitcase, 
and a handbag, black as her somber attire. She 
looked very ill, yet she sat straight as an oar, 
showing us just her deathly profile, while the wind 
whipped her short hair around her head. She 
resembled a great black bird in the back of the 
boat, and she showed neither apprehension nor 
interest as the men delicately maneuvered the 
boat to the quay. The tide was nearly full, and 
my father had no difficulty in helping the woman 
ashore or collecting her luggage as Davy handed 
it out to him. Then he spoke to the boatmen 


about the weather and the times, and listened to 
the tidbits of news from the mainland, giving 
Miss McCrary time to recover her composure. 

When she was out of the boat and on the dry 
land the semblance of a bird still clung to her, 
only now I felt that I could qualify my impression 
with the word ‘‘ugly.”? The other side of her 
face was visible for the first time, and in all my 
days I had never seen a thing so strange as that 
great red mark which reached from her neck to 
her forehead and from her ear across to her nose. 
It was like a great angry scald that had never 
healed. Still, young as I was, I was greatly im- 
pressed by the way she held her head. It was 
erect and defiant, and I couldn't understand why 
she didn't want to hide the terrible mark from 
us. Another thing I noticed about her then was 
her hands. She held one, fingers spread, at the 
neck of her black coat, and the other was at her 
side, and I saw they were white as marble, with 
slender, ringless fingers. 

She looked at none of us as my father spoke 
to the boatmen but stared out over the gray 
wrinkled sea toward the mainland that sat like 
a thundercloud four miles to the east. Nor did 
she move until Davy and Paddy had pushed the 
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curragh away from the quay and were bow on 
for the open sea. Then she stooped to collect her 
luggage, but my father forestalled her. “PI carry 
these for you, ma'am." 

Without a murmur, she let him collect her sack 
and the suitcase, but she hugged her black hand- 
bag to her bosom as though it were a child. 

“The women have the house fixed up for you," 
my father told her, swinging the sack on his 
shoulder and picking up the suitcase by the 
handle. *'I hope you'll be happy here." 

She said nothing to this either. The green pallor 
was still on her face, and it struck me that she was 
afraid as well as sick, but whether it was of my 
father or of the island I couldn't tell. I remember 
thinking that if she was afraid of my father she 
was being very foolish, for though he was big and 
strong and king of this island, nobody was afraid 
of him or had reason to be. So, because I couldn't 
understand what was making her afraid, I men- 
tally counted it yet another oddity in a very 
odd person indeed. 

Though there was room in the width of the 
quay for the three of us to walk abreast, Miss 
McCrary kept behind my father, walking straight 
and firm with her head still held proudly and her 
strange hair blowing willy-nilly in the wind. 


cn: the quay the way to the cliff top is a steep 
snaking road that doubles back on itself here and 
there to ease the gradient. It is a stiff climb for 
any man, but our lady from the mainland climbed 
it with a straight back and a sure step. 

My father rested his burden on the rough road 
ten or twelve paces from the top of the eighty-foot 
cliff and drew the back of his hand across his 
forehead. I had never seen him do this before, 
and I guessed he was only giving the woman an 
opportunity to rest. 

“It is no easy climb," he said, and I could see 
the perspiration on his forehead, but that might 
have been due to the fact that he was wearing 
a coat over his jersey out of respect for Miss 
McCrary. 

"It is not," was all the woman said, flatly. 
She glanced below then at the sea surging on 
the rocks, and I thought she shuddered. Then 
she looked up quickly and held her gaze stiffly 
averted. I could see that my father was puzzled 
by her attitude because his forehead was puckered 
as he stooped to pick up her bags again. 

Then, before he could move, Miss McCrary 
was sick; violently and helplessly sick over the side 
of the low wall that separated us from the sheer 
drop to a tangle of rocks and sea spume below. 
She kept her back to us, and as her shoulders 
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heaved I felt inclined to be sick myself. Even 
after she stopped retching she still bent over the 
wall, afraid to move. My father was looking away 
to the scatter of islands that sat on the sea to 
the north of us, looking at them as though he had 
never seen them before, while with all the merciless 
curiosity of youth, I had eyes only for Miss 
McCrary. She stood there for so long that I 
thought she must have fainted and that somehow 
the wall was propping her upright; and then she 
began to cry, so suddenly that it was infinitely 
more startling than when she was sick. She cried 
in little hard gasps which shook her shoulders 
terribly. I had often seen women cry before, but 
I had never seen anybody cry like this. I felt 
sure that it must hurt her deep inside that slender 
body, and yet I don’t remember feeling any 
sympathy, nothing, in fact, but a deep curiosity, 
as if this person was not human at all but a tall, 
marked, ugly creature that Davy and Paddy had 
caught in the sea. My father didn’t stir but 
continued to stare away to the north, as though 
he was wondering how in the world the northern 
islands ever got where they were and why he had 
never noticed them before, but I saw that the 
muscles on his jaws jumped and spread, and that 
was usually a sign that he was in pain. 

Finally the woman stopped crying and turned 
toward us. She held a handkerchief over her 
mouth and nose so that only her eyes were visible, 
and they startled me because they were soft and 
dark and lovely under her unusual thatch, and 
somehow I was pleased to discover yet another 
thing I liked about this woman besides her hands. 

My father looked at her with a slight sym- 
pathetic smile on his face. ‘‘Are you all right 
now?" 

She nodded her head and said lowly: “I feel 
so ashamed." 

‘There is no need," he assured her. ‘‘Crossing 
the sound in a curragh on such a day is not the 
most comfortable way to come to Innislaum, but 
unfortunately it is the only way. Most people are 
sick unless they are used to it." 

Miss McCrary didn't speak, and then my 
father said in a voice he always used when I 
was sick: ** There is nobody here who would harm 
you." And this started the woman crying again, 
but quieter this time — just tears and silence. 

From the top of the quay road we turned south 
to the two dozen houses that made up our village. 
They all looked across the sound toward the 
mainland, and the ground humped itself behind 
them. One of the houses, a cottage small even by 
our standards, stood a little apart from the rest. 
It had two feet of thatch, two windows and a door 
in front, two more windows behind, and you 
could trace the bends of the chimney flue by the 


deep-brown stain showing through the limewash 
on the gable. There was a fenced piece of ground 
in front of it, and a deep trench cut behind to 
collect the drainage from the hill. A wisp of 
smoke was coming from the chimney as we came 
down the quay road. 

We stopped at this house, and my father laid 
down the case and the sack and gave the woman 
a key. 

“There are fresh eggs and bread in the cup- 
board," he said, ‘‘and potatoes in a wicker 
basket and more in a pit at the back. You will 
find turf and slivers of bog oak near the fire, and 
there is bacon in the safe outside the back door.” 
He nodded his head to the nearest cottage. “‘Mrs. 
Coughlan lives below you, and she will be pleased 
to help you settle in. If there is anything else 
you need, let her know and she will tell me. I 
would rest now if I were you. Tomorrow will be 
time enough to talk about the school." 

She thanked him and then went inside the 
cottage, closing the door softly, and my father and 
I walked down the road toward our own home at 
the other end of the village. 

*Isn't she very funny, Dad?" 
moved on. 

He was deep in thought, and I could see by the 
lines on his forehead that he was worried. My 
question did not appear to make him any happier. 

* What's funny about her?" 

“She looks funny," I said, embarrassed, **all 
dressed in black like that and with that red 
patch on her face." 

I can still remember his shocked expression. 
Then he said: Maybe with your braces over 
your jersey like that and your bare feet and your 
mop of wild hair you looked very funny to her. At 
least her face was clean, which is more than can 
be said for yours at this moment." 

And I could say nothing at all to that. 


I said as we 


d coming of Miss McCrary to the island 
changed all our lives, at least the lives of the 
fifteen of us who were compelled to attend school. 
Our ages ranged from five to twelve at that time, 
and though we had teachers before, we surely 
never had anyone like this strange woman. She 
divided the fifteen of us into four classes and 
located each section in a different corner in the 
felt-roofed shed that served as a schoolhouse, so 
that all the pupils, though physically together 
within one room, were, in an academic sense, 
years apart. She contrived thereafter to handle 
four graded curriculums at the same time, and 
yet keep everybody busy. 

Indeed, we were busy with Miss McCrary! 
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Busier than we had ever been before, and some- 
how much more alive to what we were doing, 
because for all her strange appearance, she had 
the gift of wrapping a tedious and difficult subject 
with the tinsel of interest. She pushed out the 
four walls of the schoolhouse and introduced us 
to a world we never knew before. For the first 
time we realized the vastness of the universe and 
made a smacking acquaintance with the histories 
of people we never even knew existed. And in 
the end we became used to her. 

Though she was always a little formidable, a 
little remote and mysterious, in an incredibly 
short time she no longer seemed ugly to me. We 
sometimes forgot she looked different to other 
people, and it seemed that she had been on the 
island since time began. One thing I particularly 
liked about her was that she had no favorites, nor 
did she make any distinction one way or the other 
in dealing with her pupils. I was very glad of this 
because I felt that she could have made life very 
hard for me since I had seen her being sick and 
crying on the first day she arrived. On the other 
hand, the fact that I had witnessed this particular 
moment of weakness placed our relationship on a 
different plane from that of the others — a lower 
plane, where it seemed to me she must always 
be shamefaced and bitter, and I self-conscious and 
secretive. 

From the start she had the respect of the 
islanders — a special sort of respect that was 
ordinarily reserved for the clergy. Though she 
never mixed too freely with the people, they 
treated her with great courtesy, and I noticed, 
too, that most of the pupils arrived with oiled 
quiffs and clean hands and faces, even after the 
break for lunch. 

The greatest change of all was wrought in 
my father. I know now that he must have been 
in his middle thirties when Miss McCrary came 
to us, but to me he seemed as old as the world, 
as wise as Solomon, and as remotely austere as a 
star in the farthest reaches of the sky. He had been 
born on the mainland and had come to the island 
only because his wife — my mother — would live 
nowhere else. He was better educated than the 
island people and as adept as they at living off 
the sea and the land. I do not know when he 
came to be acknowledged as the leader of Innis- 
laum, but so he became, and I believe it was 
his knowledge of the islanders’ need of him that 
held him here when his wife died bringing me 
into the world. Perhaps his remoteness dated 
from that tragic day, or maybe he was always a 
quiet man with his thoughts hidden deeply. It 
was he who was responsible for the harbor, the 
schoolhouse, the road up to the hill, and, in con- 
junction with the parish priest on the mainland, 
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the long string of teachers who came to teach 
school and left again because of the wind and the 
rain and the sea and the loneliness. 

He was therefore responsible for Miss McCrary’s 
coming, and she stayed largely because all the 
things that drove the others from us attracted 
her. 

My father seemed happier after Miss McCrary’s 
coming. Because of his position it was to him that 
she turned to have the various alterations made 
in the schoolhouse. Under her direction he and a 
fair share of our male population converted the 
drafty shed into a relatively snug building. 

An old stove transported from the mainland 
and duly installed was a source of great comfort to 
us. Patches of felt which had drifted from the roof 
were renewed, and the wild lank grass around the 
building was given a semblance of cultivation by 
the pupils. There were other things, like maps 
and charts, which my father had to procure and 
bring from the hinterland, as well as copybooks 
and slates and chalk and other academic knick- 
knacks. He seemed to enjoy doing all these chores 
and contrived at the same time to get his own 
work done, and in the process he changed. He 
was friendlier with me, for instance, and more 
considerate about my appearance. I suddenly 
found myself possessing new clothes and boots, 
which I preferred not to wear, and I had to scrub 
more frequently. But for all these inconveniences, 
he made up for it with a new comradeship, and 
he told me many things about his early life. He 
also told me something about my mother, and 
their life together, and he spoke of her as one 
speaks of a saint. One day on the high cliff while 
we were looking across the sound toward the 
mainland he told me what killed her. 

*[t was the sound took her from us, as it has 
taken many a mother and father before her. For 
us that stretch of water is a barrier to a decent 
way of life." 

Because I was puzzled I asked him if he liked 
living on the island. 

*"Ihat's a good question," he said. ‘‘There is 
a fascination about this place. The sound of the 
sea on the rocks, and the wind and the wild life 
put a spell upon you. Off the island you're a man 
alone, a stranger in a foreign land. And the main- 
land is foreign only because the people are foreign. 
It is not the island — it is the people make the 
island a good place to live. Sometimes I think 
that if all those people who live here formed a 
community somewhere safe they would be as 
happy as they are here, and life would be less 
hard. But they would change, I feel. Here only 
the winds and the rain and the sea beat against 
them, but on the mainland the keener winds of 
avarice and greed might destroy their happiness. 
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Still, at least the young ones would be born and 
the mothers wouldn't die and education would 
make a real man of a child.” 


Í DID not understand the significance of all he 
said then, and he never spoke of it again, but 
I had occasion to recall his conversation when 
Sarah Casey died. That happened about a year 
after Miss McCrary came to the island. 

By this time our schoolteacher had shown us 
another facet of her capabilities. She proved to 
be an accomplished nurse, and people began to 
come to her with minor ailments. She was in 
attendance on Sarah Casey for a long time, but 
I did not know that Mrs. Casey was seriously ill 
until one day a doctor arrived from the mainland. 
A young doctor he was, better dressed than the 
country folks and half afraid of the wild people 
he encountered on the island. He spent a long 
time in the Casey home, and my father and Mr. 
Casey stood outside and waited. I waited also 
with the two Casey children, standing a little 
apart, and although I didn’t understand fully what 
was going on, I knew that some sort of crisis had 
arrived in the life of the Casey family. At last 
the doctor came out, spoke for a little while to 
the men, and afterward my father rowed him 
over to the mainland in the curragh. 

I remember that day distinctly and the frighten- 
ing feeling I experienced as my father’s boat ap- 
peared and disappeared as it rode the swell. 
I was afraid for my father, and I could not say 
why, for he had often crossed in worse weather. 
While I was trying to sort out my feelings I was 
conscious of Miss McCrary standing beside me, 
and she too was staring after the boat, the good 
side of her face turned toward me, white as 
polished marble and as lovely. 

‘Your father will be all right," she said. 

And so he was, but Sarah Casey died before 
they could get her to the mainland the next day. 

Two days afterward, she was buried on the 
mainland like the rest of the island’s dead, and 
with the exception of the very old and the very 
young our entire community went across for the 
funeral. Miss McCrary did not go across, but 
she came to the quay to watch us go. I was in my 
father’s curragh, and I noticed how he watched 
her as he pulled away from the island, and his 
expression was as soft as a child's. 

On the mainland we stood in a group and 
watched Sarah Casey interred while the rain fell 
noiselessly on the lank grass. Somehow the 
miserable sadness of the ceremony escaped me. 
Even when the lumps of sodden earth began to 
fall on the coffin the reality of the community’s 


loss did not possess me, although I knew from the 
tear-stained faces of the women and the grim 
expressions of the men that here was cause for 
great sorrow. And I didn't feel it. 

Afterward the men and women met in a tight 
group outside the churchyard and my father 
spoke to them, but I and the younger people were 
given money to spend on sweets in the village. I 
did not know what the meeting was about, but I 
was surprised to see that for once the women were 
included in it. 

That proved the first of many meetings, some 
held in the schoolhouse on the island and others 
held in my father's home. 

The house in which my father and myself lived 
was at the extreme end of the village on Innis- 
laum, and though a little more elevated than the 
others, it was nevertheless of the same traditional 
structure. It was thatched and divided width- 
wise to separate my parent's bedroom from where 
we ate and cooked. The partition did not go up 
all the way to the peaked rafters but ended at the 
floor of the loft. It was up in this loft I slept, and 
a ladder with broad steps went up to it. For 
safety a long knotted rope hung down from the 
rafters which I could grasp halfway up, and this 
made it possible to descend without the risk of 
overbalancing. I had my own little bed up there 
beneath the thatch, and the heat of the kitchen 
reached up to me, and also the conversation that 
went on below if my father had visitors. Many 
times I dropped off to sleep to the drone of intent 
conversation. 

If there was a crisis building up in our lives 
I was at first only vaguely aware of it. We young 
people of the island were ever excluded from the 
important affairs of our elders, and we had little 
idea of the ponderous problems with which they 
grappled. But I was thirteen at this time and 
approaching manhood by island standards, and 
for once I became curious and uneasy about these 
meetings, as if already some of the dust of respon- 
sibility was beginning to settle on my maturing 
shoulders. 

One stormy night Miss McCrary came alone 
to our house. I had been asleep in the loft before 
she came, but the storm must have wakened me, 
and I lay in bed listening to the wind in the thatch. 
After a long while, as I hovered in the twilight of 
wakefulness, the wind dropped suddenly, and out 
of the lull came the low voice of Miss McCrary. 
*What you ask is impossible." 

“Why?” I heard my father say. *'It's impossi- 
ble only because you make it so.” 

«We must consider the boy," said the woman. 

“I am considering him. It’s partly because of 
him that Pm asking you to marry me. He has 
never known a mother." 
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Miss McCrary's voice was gentle but firm. 
“We must consider him in relation to yourself and 
not me. Now he has all your heart, he would re- 
sent having to share it." 

*He's only sharing it now," said my father 
lowly, *and no matter what you decide it will 
always be like that." 

In the darkness of the loft I squirmed with 
uneasiness as I realized that they were talking 
about me. 

*My dear," said Miss McCrary, and I won- 
dered dully why she should address my father like 
that. “If I married you, it is natural that he 
would resent me even more than he does now, 
and I could not bear his eyes on me, tracing out 
this hideous thing on my face. All my life I have 
fled from eyes like his. Why do you think I came 
to the island?" 

The wind came again and blotted out the rest 
of her words, and the rain drummed explosively on 
the corrugated roof of the shed in the back, 
drowning all sound from downstairs. Some min- 
utes afterward, while the wind collected itself for 
a fresh onslaught, I heard the door close and the 
latch click into place, and I knew that Miss 
McCrary was gone. 


Te years seemed to rush on me after that night. 
I became mature and grave while this sudden 
problem twisted and squirmed in my heart. Some- 
how the possibility that my father would want 
to marry again had never occurred to me, but the 
fact that such was his wish did not disturb me. 
Indeed, I felt that since I saw so much of Miss 
McCrary in the schoolhouse, it would be no great 
wonder to see her around my own home. The 
unfortunate thing about the whole business was 
that I could not tell my father how I felt without 
betraying the fact that I had overheard himself 
and Miss McCrary discussing me. 

Consequently I felt guilty before them and was 
rarely at ease in their company. Neither was I at 
ease at school. My eyes were permanently 
averted in case the teacher might think I saw in 
the mark on her face a thing of terrible wonder. 
And so, unwittingly, I strengthened the barrier 
between herself and my father and drew myself 
away from both of them. 

One day in the following month my father told 
me of the things that came from the meetings. 
We were down on the quay, and he was putting 
new slats in the lobster pots. He had asked me 
along to help him, but so far he had given me noth- 
ing to do. After a while he said: “We are going 
to leave the island in about nine months, Son.” 

I looked up at the sheer face of rock above us 
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which was shutting out the sunlight. ‘‘Where 
are we going, Dad?" 

* Not far. Only over to the mainland." 

“Forever?” 

Ves.”? 

I said nothing to that because I was busy trying 
to grasp the significance of it. 

“We won't be lonely, avick," he explained, 
"because all the islanders are coming with us. 
We’ll have fine new houses, and we are going to 
leave this place to the petrels and the puffins.” 

I was vastly relieved then, principally because 
under these circumstances there would be no 
good-byes. ‘“‘It’s great news, surely, Father," I 
said. “We won't miss the island." 

He shrugged his shoulders. “We’ll get used to 
the mainland." 

So we spent our last winter on Innislaum, and 
it needed only the severity of this particular season 
to shatter any doubts that a few might have had 
as to the wisdom of coming off the island. During 
the whole month of January we were cut off 
completely, and it seemed that we would never 
know a fine day again. It was as though the 
hungry sea had knowledge of our imminent 
departure and was trying to take us to its green 
bosom before we escaped. During the winter 
storms it was easy to see in the mottled fingers of 
spray that reached up to us from the rocks the 
gnarled, grasping hand of the sea itself. 

The spring came slowly, and with it all the 
intense preparations for the transfer. By April 
the families began to move over one by one until 
there remained only ourselves and the Casey 
family — and Miss McCrary. She appeared more 
remote than ever as the island emptied itself of 
people, and I wondered if she would continue to 
teach us on the mainland. Some of the specula- 
tion regarding her future movements was resolved 
on the eve of our departure, and this is how it was: 

My father and I had packed most of our effects 
into boxes, leaving only the essentials to see us 
through the night and give us a hot meal in the 
morning. There were still some books and fishing 
tackle around the floor waiting to be stowed away 
when the latch lifted and Miss McCrary came in. 

She wore a black lace shawl over her shoulders, 
and her short hair was tousled. My father, who 
was on his knees fastening the lid of one of the 
cases, came slowly to his feet. 

She glanced around at our work, and her hands 
clasped and unclasped themselves nervously. 

** You're all packed," she said. 

"Except for these," said my father, indicating 
the gear that lay on the floor. “We’ll need the 
blankets and beds tonight and a few other things, 
but we'll be ready by noon tomorrow." 

“Noon tomorrow," she repeated to herself. 
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My father touched a case with his toe. ‘‘Casey 
should be ready by then, too, and I suppose 
you'll be ready yourself?" 

She walked over to the fire and stared down at 
the glowing peat. ‘‘I have little to pack," she said 
lowly, ‘‘and there is time enough to pack it be- 
cause I won't be going over with you tomorrow." 

Nobody spoke for a long time after that, and in 
the silence my father stopped and, picking up a 
poker, pierced the middle of the fire and added 
more peat to it. Then he straightened. ‘‘You 
can't stay on the island alone," he said, quietly. 

"But I must," insisted Miss McCrary, ‘‘even 
if only for one night. I am not going out on the 
mainland under the gaze of a hundred people. 
You can have a boat take me off the next day 
when things will be quieter — early in the morn- 
ing, so that I can catch the train to Dunfoy." 

My father nodded his head slowly. ‘‘So you 
are going away?" 

She stared into the fire. **There is no need for 
me. There is a fine school on the mainland and 
a very competent teacher." 

"I see," said my father. *Funny, isn't it? I 
never thought of you going away." 

They looked at each other in the lamplight, 
and I could see the torture in their eyes. Then 
Miss McCrary went away, but long after I went 
to bed my father sat before the fire with his own 
thoughts. 

We were ready at noon of the following day, 
and the big launch was waiting for us. Miss 
McCrary was at the quay to see the last of us, and 
she looked pale and forlorn against the back- 
ground of the deserted island. The Caseys and 
my father went aboard, and he had one last word 
for the woman. *'I don't like this at all, but I 
will have the boat over to you early tomorrow." 

“Pll be all right," she said quietly. ‘‘I will keep 
my thanks for all you have done for me until 
tomorrow." 

I was standing beside her on the quay, and my 
father looked at me a little impatiently. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you going to get in?” 

I looked at him steadily, my heart pounding 
on the plan I had formulated during the night. 
"I think it would be best if I stay with Miss 
McCrary until tomorrow, Dad," I said. ‘‘She’ll 
be safe that way." 

I saw my father's eyes widen and brighten, 
and then his gaze shifted swiftly to Miss McCrary, 
and suddenly he was laughing. *'I think that's 
a grand idea, Son," he said as the woman's hand 
fell on my shoulder. 

“Pll be quite safe now,” she said, making me feel 
ten feet tall. 

"I know you will," said my father joyously. 
“Everything will be all right now.” 
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S. ENCHANTING was the vision of a stateless 
society, without government, without law, without 
ownership of property, in which, corrupt institu- 
tions having been swept away, man would be free 
to be good as God intended him, that six heads of 
state were assassinated for its sake in the twenty 
years before 1914. They were President Carnot of 
France in 1894, Premier Cánovas of Spain in 1897, 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria in 1898, King Hum- 
bert of Italy in 1900, President McKinley of the 
United States in 1901, and another Premier of 
Spain, Canalejas, in 1912. Not one could qualify 
as a tyrant. Their deaths were the gestures of 
desperate or deluded men to call attention to the 
Anarchist idea. 

No single individual was the hero of the move- 
ment that swallowed up these lives. The Idea was 
its hero. It was, as a historian of revolt has called 
it, *a daydream of desperate romantics." It had 
its theorists and thinkers, men of intellect, sincere 
and earnest, who loved humanity. It also had its 
tools, the little men whom misfortune or despair 
or the anger, degradation, and hopelessness of 
poverty made susceptible to the Idea until they 
became possessed by it and were driven to act. 
These became the assassins. 

Between the two groups there was no contact. 
The thinkers in press and pamphlet constructed 
Photograph by Blackstone-Shelburne. 
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marvelous paper models of the Anarchist mil- 
lennium; poured out tirades of hate and invective 
upon the ruling class and its despised ally, the 
bourgeoisie; issued trumpet calls for action, for a 
“propaganda of the deed" to accomplish the en- 
emy's overthrow. Whom were they calling? What 
deed were they asking for? They did not say pre- 
cisely. Unknown to them, down in the lower 
depths of society lonely men were listening. They 
heard echoes of the tirades and the trumpets and 
caught a glimpse of the shining millennium that 
promised a life without hunger and without a 
boss. Suddenly one of them, with a sense of injury 
or a sense of mission, would rise up, go out, and 
kill — and sacrifice his own life on the altar of the 
Idea. 

'The Anarchists believed that with Property, the 
monarch of all evil, eliminated, no man could 
again live off the labor of another, and human na- 
ture would be released to seek its natural level of 
justice among men. The role of the state would be 
replaced by voluntary cooperation among indi- 
viduals, and the role of the law by the supreme 
law of the general welfare. To this end no reform 
of present social evils through vote or persuasion 
was of any use, for the ruling class would never 
give up its property nor the powers and laws 
which protected ownership of property. There- 
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fore, the necessity of violence. Only revolutionary 
overturn of the entire malignant existing system 
would accomplish the desired result. Once the 
old structure was in rubble, a new social order of 
utter equality and no authority, with enough of 
everything for everybody, would settle smilingly 
upon the earth. So reasonable seemed the propo- 
sition that once apprised of it the oppressed classes 
could not fail to respond. The Anarchist task was 
to awaken them to the Idea by propaganda of the 
word and of the deed, and one day one such deed 
would flash the signal of revolt. 

Besides the sovereigns and statesmen, several 
scores of ordinary people were killed by bombs 
exploded in parliament, restaurants, railroad sta- 
tions, theaters, and public processions. For these 
various crimes as well as the assassinations, 
twenty-one Anarchists were condemned to death 
and executed, of whom six were demonstrably 
guilty and the rest were citizens of Spain, where 
the revenge of the state was both careless and 
drastic. 


d twenty-year period before 1914 was An- 
archism's second bloom. The first and formulative 
period lasted from around the time of the revolu- 
tionary year 1848 to the assassination of Czar 
Alexander II in 1881. Its two major prophets 
were Pierre Proudhon of France, a self-taught, 
irrepressible, and original mind, and his disciple, 
Michael Bakunin, a Russian exile, based usually 
in Geneva, who became the active leader of the 
movement. 

“Whoever lays his hand on me to govern me,” 
Proudhon proclaimed, *'is a usurper and a tyrant; 
I declare him to be my enemy. . . . Government 
of man by man is slavery," and its laws are *cob- 
webs for the rich and chains of steel for the poor.” 
The “highest perfection" for free society is no 
government, to which Proudhon was the first to 
give the name “An-archy.”” He excoriated govern- 
ment in a passion of contempt. ‘‘To be governed 
is to be watched, preached at, controlled, ruled, 
censored, by persons who have neither wisdom nor 
virtue. It is in every action and transaction to be 
registered, stamped, taxed, patented, licensed, 
assessed, measured, reprimanded, corrected, frus- 
trated. Under pretext of the public good it is to be 
exploited, monopolized, embezzled, robbed and 
then, at the least protest or word of complaint, to 
be fined, harassed, vilified, beaten up, bludgeoned, 
disarmed, judged, condemned, imprisoned, shot, 
garrotted, deported, sold, betrayed, swindled, 
deceived, outraged, dishonored. "That's govern- 
ment, that’s its justice, that’s its morality! And 
imagine that among us there are democrats who 
believe government to be good, socialists who in 
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the name of liberty, equality and fraternity sup- 
port this ignominy, proletarians who offer them- 
selves as candidates for President of the Republic! 
What hypocrisy !”’ 

Proudhon believed that the ‘‘abstract idea of 
right" would obviate the need of revolution, and 
man would be persuaded to adopt the stateless 
society through reason. 

What Bakunin added, learning from Russia 
under Nicholas I, was the necessity of violent 
revolution. In other countries people could sus- 
tain a belief in progress through reform; in his 
country this was difficult. He saw revolution as 
the womb of the perfect society and expressed 
Anarchist philosophy in his phrase, ‘‘The passion 
for destruction is also a creative passion." Born in 
a family of the landed nobility and having resigned 
from the Imperial Guard in protest against Rus- 
sian treatment of Poland, Bakunin came to Paris 
in 1840, where, under the influence of Proudhon, 
he espoused Anarchism. He saw man, like every 
living thing in the process of evolution, struggling 
to perfect himself and believed his triumph was in- 
evitable, but *^we seek to hasten it." 

As opposed to his rival, Karl Marx, who main- 
tained that revolution would come only from an 
industrial proletariat, organized and trained for 
the task, Bakunin believed that immediate revolu- 
tion could explode in one of the more economically 
backward countries — Italy, Spain, or Russia — 
where the workers, though untrained, unorgan- 
ized, and illiterate, with no understanding of their 
own wants, would be ready to rise because they 
had nothing to lose. The task of the conscientious 
revolutionist was to popularize the Idea among the 
masses, hitherto bound in ignorance and prejudice 
by the ruling class. It was necessary to make them 
conscious of their own wants and “evoke”? from 
them thoughts to match their impulses, thoughts 
of revolt. When this happened, the workers 
would know their own will, and then **their power 
will be irresistible." 

Bakunin's following grew until it precipitated 
a struggle with Marx for control of the First In- 
ternational, which Marx won by some active 
chicanery among the delegates to the Congress of 
1872. But the basic quarrel between the two 
autocrats of revolution was over idea and method. 

There was an inherent paradox within the body 
of Anarchism that frustrated its progress. An- 
archism rejected any form of government, includ- 
ing party government, which was regarded as a 
"state in little? and, in Proudhon's words, just 
another "variety of absolutism.” Yet to bring 
about a revolution it was necessary to submit to 
authority, organization, and discipline. Whenever 
Anarchists met to prepare a program, this terrible 
necessity rose up to face them. Loyal to their Idea, 
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they rejected it. Revolution would burst from the 
masses spontaneously. All that was needed was 
the Idea — and a spark. 

Each strike or bread riot or local uprising the 
Anarchist hoped — and the capitalist feared — 
might be the spark. Mme. Hennebau, the mana- 
ger’s wife in Zola’s Germinal, watching the march 
of the striking miners under the bloody gleam of 
the setting sun, saw “‘the red vision of revolution 
that on some sombre evening at the end of the 
century would carry everything away. Yes, on 
that evening the people, unbridled at last, would 
make the blood of the middle class flow . . . ina 
thunder of boots the same terrible troop, with 
their dirty skins and tainted breath, would sweep 
away the old world. . . . Fires would flame, there 
would be nothing left, not a sou of the great for- 
tunes, not a title-deed of acquired properties." 

Each time, as when Zola's miners faced the guns 
of the gendarmerie, the spark was stamped out. 
The magic moment when the masses would 
awaken to their wants and their power did not 
come. The Paris Commune flared and died in 
1871 and failed to signal a general insurrection. 
*We reckoned without the masses who did not 
want to be roused to passion for their own free- 
dom," wrote Bakunin, disillusioned, to his wife. 
“This passion being absent what good did it do us 
to have been right theoretically? We were power- 
less.” He died in 1876, a Columbus, as Herzen 
said, without America. i 

Meanwhile, in his native land his ideas took root 
in the Narodniki, or Populists, otherwise the 
Party of the People’s Will. In 1881 the Narodniki 
struck a blow that startled the world: they assas- 
sinated the Czar, Alexander II. It was a trium- 
phant coup, equal, they imagined, to the battering 
down of the Bastille. It would shout aloud their 
protest, summon the oppressed, and terrorize the 
oppressors. Instead it ushered in reaction. The 
dead Czar, whose crown may have been the sym- 
bol of autocracy but who in person was the lib- 
erator of the serfs, was mourned by the peasants, 
who believed ‘‘the gentry had murdered the Czar 
to get back the land.” His ministers opened a 
campaign of savage repression; the public, aban- 
doning all thoughts of reform, acquiesced; and the 
revolutionary movement, ‘‘broken and demoral- 
ized, withdrew into the conspirators’ cellar.” 
There Anarchism’s first period came to an end. 


Ds the new era of violence opened in the 
nineties, a single terrible and isolated event took 
place, not in Europe but in America, in the city 
of Chicago. This was Judge Gary's sentence of 
death upon eight Anarchists accused of responsi- 
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bility for the bomb that killed seven policemen 
and four other persons and wounded over a hun- 
dred in Haymarket Square in May, 1886. The 
occasion was the McCormick-Harvester strike for 
an eight-hour day, in the course of which several 
strikers had already been killed by the police. The 
eight Anarchists organized a demonstration; who 
threw the bomb has never been discovered. ‘Three 
of the accused were reprieved and sentenced to 
prison terms; one, Louis Lingg, the youngest, 
handsomest, and most fervent, blew himself up 
with fulminate of mercury on the night before 
execution, and four were hanged on November 
11, 1887. All but one were foreign-born, mostly 
German, and all were known followers of Johann 
Most, the editor of Freiheit and priest of violence, 
who had been expelled even from England for his 
too enthusiastic approval of regicide on the death 
of Alexander II and had brought his paper and 
his passion to the United States. 

The defendants’ speeches to the court after sen- 
tence, firm in Anarchist principle and throbbing 
with consciousness of martyrdom, resounded 
through Europe and America and provided the 
best propaganda Anarchism ever had. They 
knew and loudly stated that they were being 
tried and sentenced for the crime not of murder 
but of Anarchism. ‘‘Let the world know,” cried 
one of them, August Spies, “that in 1886 in the 
state of Illinois eight men were sentenced to death 
because they believed in a better future!” 

For years thereafter the silhouette of the gal- 
lows and its four hanging bodies decorated 
Anarchist literature, and the anniversary of 
November 11 was celebrated as a revolutionary 
memorial. The Haymarket martyrs were to give 
a renewed impulse to Anarchism, but for the 
moment there was no immediate sequel. 

Yet men who were Anarchists without knowing 
it stood on every street corner. Jacob Riis, the 
New York police reporter who described in 1890 
How the Other Half Lives, saw one on the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. The man 
suddenly leaped at a carriage carrying two fash- 
ionable ladies on an afternoon's shopping and 
slashed at the sleek and shiny horses with a knife. 
When arrested and locked up, he said, (They 
don't have to think of tomorrow. They spend in 
an hour what would keep me and my little ones 
for a year." He was the kind from which An- 
archists of the deed were made. 

They came from the warrens of the poor, where 
hunger and dirt were king; where consumptives 
coughed and the air was thick with the smell of 
latrines, boiling cabbage, and stale beer; where 
babies wailed and couples screamed in sudden 
quarrels; where roofs leaked and unmended win- 
dows let in the cold blasts of winter; where privacy 
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was unimaginable; where men, women, grand- 
parents, and children lived together, eating, sleep- 
ing, fornicating, defecating, sickening, and dying 
in one room; where a teakettle served as a wash 
boiler between meals, old boxes served as chairs, 
heaps of foul straw as beds, and boards propped 
across two crates as tables; where sometimes not 
all the children in the family could go out at one 
time because there were not enough clothes to go 
around; where decent families lived among drunk- 
ards, wife beaters, thieves, and prostitutes; where 
life was a seesaw of unemployment or endless toil; 
where a cigar maker and his wife, earning thirteen 
cents an hour, worked seventeen hours a day, 
seven days a week, to support themselves and three 
children; where death was the only exit and the 
only extravagance and the scraped savings of a 
lifetime would be squandered on a funeral coach 
with flowers and a parade of mourners to ensure 
against the anonymity and last ignominy of pot- 
ter’s field. 

The poor lived in a society in which power, 
wealth, and magnificent spending were never 
more opulent, in which the rich dined on fish, fowl, 
and red meat at one meal, lived in houses of marble 
floors and damask-covered walls and of thirty or 
forty or fifty rooms, wrapped themselves in furs 
in winter, and were cared for by a retinue of ser- 
vants who blacked their boots, arranged their hair, 
drew their baths, and lit their fires. In this world 
Comte Boni de Castellane hired the Bois de 
Boulogne to give a party for three thousand guests, 
who were entertained by flights of white swans 
and the corps de ballet from the opera. 

These were the rulers and men of property whose 
immense possessions could, it seemed, only be ex- 
plained as having been accumulated out of the 
pockets of the exploited masses. ‘‘What is Prop- 
erty?" asked Proudhon in a famous question, and 
answered, ‘‘Property is theft.” ‘“‘Do you not 
know," cried Enrico Malatesta in his Talk Between 
Two Workers, an Anarchist classic of the nineties, 
“that every bit of bread they eat is taken from your 
children, every fine present they give to their wives 
means the poverty, hunger, cold, even perhaps 
prostitution of yours?" 

If in their economics the Anarchists were hazy, 
their hatred of the ruling class was strong and 
vibrant. They hated ‘‘all mankind's tormenters," 
as Bakunin called them: *‘ Priests, monarchs, states- 
men, soldiers, officials, financiers, capitalists, 
moneylenders, lawyers." ‘To the workers them- 
selves it was not the faraway rich but their visible 
representatives, the landlord, the factory owner, 
the boss, the policeman, who were the Enemy. 

They could hate, but only a few were rebels. 
Most existed in apathy, stupefied by poverty. 
Some gave up. A woman with four children who 
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made matchboxes at four and a half cents a gross 
and, working fourteen hours, could make seven 
gross a day for a total of thirty-one and a half 
cents, threw herself out of the window one day 
and was carried up from the street dead. She was 
"discouraged," a neighbor said. A young man 
who lost his job and had a sick mother was charged 
in magistrate's court with attempted suicide. The 
lockkeeper's wife who pulled him out of the river 
testified how, ‘‘as fast as I pulled to get him out, he 
crawled back,” until some workmen came to assist 
her. When the magistrate congratulated the 
woman on her muscular powers, the courtroom 
laughed, but an observer named Jack London 
wrote, “‘All I could see was a boy on the threshold 
of life passionately crawling to a muddy death." 

The failure of practical attempts at Anarchism 
in Bakunin's period caused Anarchist theory and 
practice to veer off in a direction not toward the 
earth but toward the clouds. In the new period 
beginning in the nineties, its aims, always idyllic, 
became even more utopian and its deeds less than 
ever connected with reality. It became impatient. 
It despised the puny efforts of socialists and trade 
unionists to achieve the eight-hour day, which 
it considered reformist and antirevolutionary. 
“Eight hours of work for the boss is eight hours too 
much," proclaimed the Anarchist paper La Révolte. 
"We know that what is wrong with our society 
is not that the worker works ten, twelve or four- 
teen hours, but that the boss exists." 


“be most prominent among the new Anarchist 
leaders was Prince Peter Kropotkin, by birth an 
aristocrat, by profession a geographer, and by 
conviction a revolutionist. His sensational escape 
after two years’ imprisonment from the grim 
fortress of Peter and Paul in 1876 had endowed 
him with a heroic aura, kept bright afterward dur- 
ing his years of exile in Switzerland, France, and 
England by unrepentant and unremitting preach- 
ing in the cause of revolt. 

Kropotkin’s faith in mankind, despite a life of 
hard experience, was inexhaustible and unshatter- 
able. He gave the impression, said an English 
journalist, Henry Nevinson, who knew him well, 
of “longing to take all mankind to his bosom and 
keep it warm." Kindliness shone from his bald 
and noble dome ringed with a low halo of bushy 
brown hair. An ample beard, thick enough for 
Edward Lear’s owls to nest in, spread comfortably 
beneath his chin. He was very short “‘with hardly 
enough body to hold up the massive head." De- 
scended from princes of Smolensk who, according 
to family tradition, belonged to the Rurik dynasty 
that had ruled Russia before the Romanovs, 


Kropotkin took his place in that long line of 
*conscience-stricken" Russian nobility who felt 
guilty for belonging to a class that had oppressed 
the people for centuries. 

He was born in 1842. After service as an officer 
of Cossacks in Siberia, where he studied the geog- 
raphy of the region, he became secretary of the 
Geographical Society, for whom he explored the 
glaciers of Finland and Sweden in 1871. Mean- 
while, he had joined a secret revolutionary com- 
mittee, an action which, on being revealed, caused 
his arrest and imprisonment. After his escape in 
1876 — the year Bakunin died — he went to 
Switzerland, where he worked with Elisée Reclus, 
the French geographer and a fellow Anarchist, on 
Reclus’s monumental geography of the world. 
Kropotkin wrote the volume on Siberia and with 
Reclus founded and for three years edited Le Ré- 
volté, which, after suppression and a rebirth in 
Paris as La Révolte, was to become the best-known 
and longest-lived Anarchist journal. His stream of 
convincing and passionate polemics, the prestige 
of his escape from the most dreaded Russian prison, 
his active work with the Swiss Anarchists of the 
Jura, which caused his expulsion from Switzerland, 
all topped by his title of Prince made him Baku- 
nin's recognized successor as leader of the An- 
archists. 

In France, where he came in 1882, the tradi- 
tions of the Commune had nourished a militant 
Anarchist movement of which there was a flourish- 
ing group in Lyons. A policeraid and a retaliatory 
bomb causing one death had been followed by the 
arrest and trial of fifty-two Anarchists, including 
Kropotkin, on charges of belonging to an interna- 
tional league dedicated to the abolition of prop- 
erty, family, country, and religion. Sentenced to 
prison for five years, Kropotkin had served three, 
had then been pardoned by President Grévy, and 
with his wife and daughter had settled in England, 
the inevitable refuge of political exiles from other 
countries. 

In a small house in Hammersmith, a drearily re- 
spectable suburb of London, he continued to write 
fiery paeans to violence for La Révolte, scholarly 
articles for geographical journals in five lan- 
guages, to lecture Anarchist club meetings in a 
cellar off Tottenham Court Road, to thump the 
piano and paint, and to charm with his sweet tem- 
per and genial manners everyone who met him. 
“He was amiable to the point of saintliness," wrote 
Shaw, and with his full beard and lovable ex- 
pression might have been a shepherd from the 
Delectable Mountains. His only weakness was the 
habit of prophesying war within the next fortnight. 
And he was right in the end." This weakness was 
in fact an expression of Kropotkin's optimism, for 
war to him was the expected catastrophe that 
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was to destroy the old world and clear the way for 
the triumph of Anarchy. The *galloping decay” 
of states was hastening the triumph. “‘It cannot be 
far off," he wrote. ‘‘Everything brings it nearer.” 

This agreeable person, conventionally dressed 
in the black frock coat of a Victorian gentleman, 
was an uncompromising apostle of the necessity 
of violence. Man's progress toward perfection was 
being held back, he wrote, by the “‘inertia of those 
who have a vested interest in existing conditions." 
Progress needed a push; in short, a violent event 
“to hurl mankind out of its ruts into new 
roads. . . . Revolution becomes a pre-emptory ne- 
cessity." The spirit of revolt must be awakened in 
the masses by repeated **propaganda of the deed.” 
This phrase, which was to become the banner of 
Anarchist violence, was first used by a French 
socialist, Paul Brousse, in 1878, apropos of an at- 
tempt on the life of Wilhelm I of Germany. “The 
idea is on the march," he wrote, ‘‘and we must 
seek to inaugurate the 
propaganda of the 
deed. Through a 
royal breast is the 
way to open the road 
to revolution !”’ 

In 1879 at an An- 
archist Congress in 
the Swiss Jura, Kro- 
potkin specifically ad- 
vocated propaganda 
of the deed, if some- 
what less explicitly as 
to method. Though 
never recommending 
assassination in so many words, he continued dur- 
ing the eighties to urge a propaganda by “‘speech 
and written word, by dagger, gun and dynamite.” 
He sounded an inspiring summons in the pages of 
La Révolte to “men of courage willing not only to 
speak but to act, pure characters who prefer 
prison, exile and death to a life that contradicts 
their principles, bold natures who know that in 
order to win one must dare." Men such as these 
must form an advance guard of revolution long 
before the masses are ready and, in the midst of 
“talking, complaining, discussing," must do the 
“deed of mutiny.” A “‘single deed," he wrote at 
another time, ‘‘is better propaganda than a thou- 
sand pamphlets.”’ 

How many impressionable minds absorbed these 
words? How many bitter and ardent souls were 
stirred to attempt a deed that would perform the 
function so loftily called for by Kropotkin on 
paper? 

In the nineties, when he was in his fifties, Kro- 
potkin, though never altering his demand for re- 
volt, subdued a little his enthusiasm for the indi- 
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vidual deed. Although *''the revolutionary spirit 
gains immensely through such deeds of individual 
heroism," he wrote in La Révolte of March, 1891, 
"nevertheless it is not these heroic acts that make 
revolutions. Revolution is above all a mass move- 
ment. . . . Institutions rooted in centuries of his- 
tory are not destroyed by a few pounds of explo- 
sives. The time for such action is passed and the 
time for the anarchist and communist idea to pene- 
trate the masses has come." Disclaimers, however, 
rarely have the same force as the original propo- 
sition. 


I, A restaurant in Holborn during the coal strike 
of 1893, Kropotkin was arguing with Ben Tillett 
and Tom Mann, two tough-minded trade union- 
ists. “We must destroy! We must pull down! 
We must be rid of the tyrants"" shouted Mann. 

“No,” said Kropotkin in his foreign accent, with 
the eyes of a scientist gleaming behind his spec- 
tacles, “we must build. We must build in the 
hearts of men. We must establish a kingdom of 
God." 

He had the plans for the kingdom already 
drawn. After the revolution, which he calculated 
would take three to five years to accomplish the 
overthrow of Europe's governments, the destruc- 
tion of prisons, forts, and slums, and the expropria- 
tion of land, industries, and all forms of property, 
volunteers would take inventory of all food stocks, 
dwellings, and means of production. Printed lists 
would be distributed **by the million." Everyone 
would take what he needed of things which exist 
in plenty, and there would be rationing of things 
of which there was shortage. All property would 
be community property. Everyone would draw 
upon the community warehouse for food and goods 
according to his needs and would have the right 
“to decide for himself what he needs for a com- 
fortable life." As there would be no more in- 
heritance, there would be no more greed. All able- 
bodied males would enter into contracts with 
society, through their groups and communes, by 
which they would engage to do five hours daily 
work from the age of twenty-one to about forty- 
five or fifty, each in a labor of his choice. In re- 
turn, society would guarantee them the enjoy- 
ment of “‘houses, stores, streets, conveyances, 
schools, museums, etc." "There would be no need 
for enforcement or for judges or penalties because 
people would fulfill their contracts out of their own 
need of ‘“‘co-operation, support and sympathy" 
from their neighbors. The process would work be- 
cause of its very reasonableness, although even 
Kropotkin might have noticed that the reasonable- 
ness of something is rarely a motive in human 
affairs. 
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Shaw, that uncomfortable person, picked out 
the trouble in a Fabian tract called The Impossibili- 
ties of Anarchism, published in 1891 and reprinted 
several times during the nineties. If man is good 
and institutions bad, he asked, if man will be good 
again as soon as the corrupt system ceases to op- 
press him, **how did the corruption and oppres- 
sion under which he groans ever arise?’ (Yet the 
fact that Shaw felt required to write the tract was 
his tribute to the Idea.) 

The most vexing problem of the Anarchist plan 
was the question of an accounting of the value of 
goods and services. According to the theories of 
Proudhon and Bakunin, everyone would get paid 
in goods in proportion to what he produced. But 
this required a body to establish values and do the 
accounting, an Authority, which was anathema to 
pure Anarchy. As resolved by Kropotkin and 
Malatesta, the solution was to assume that every- 
one would want to work for the good of the whole, 
and since all work would be agreeable and digni- 
fied, everyone would contribute freely and take 
from the community warehouse freely without the 
necessity of accounting. 

In proof Kropotkin evolved his theory of **mu- 
tual aid" to show that Anarchism had a scientific 
basis in the laws of nature. Darwin, he argued, 
had been perverted by capitalist political thinkers. 
Nature was not, in fact, red in tooth and claw 
nor animated by the instinct of each living thing 
to survive at the cost of its fellow but, on the con- 
trary, by the instinct of each to preserve the species 
through ‘‘mutual assistance." He drew examples 
from the ants and the bees and from wild horses 
and cattle, which form a ring when attacked by 
wolves, and from the communal field and village 
life of men in the Middle Ages. He admired the 
rabbit, which, defenseless and adapted to nothing 
in particular, survived and multiplied. 

Although Kropotkin never slackened his lust for 
the total destruction of the bourgeois world, that 
world could not forbear to honor him. He was 
such a distinguished scholar — and besides, a 
Prince! When herefused membershipin the Royal 
Geographic Society because it was under royal 
patronage, he was invited anyway to the society's 
dinner, and when he refused to rise upon the chair- 
man's toast to “The King", the chairman 
promptly rose again to propose, ‘‘Long live Prince 
Kropotkin!”’, whereupon the whole company 
stood up to join in the toast. When he visited the 
United States in 1901 he lectured to the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, was entertained by its intellec- 
tual elite and, not to be outdone, by Mrs. Potter 
Palmer in Chicago. His memoirs were com- 
missioned by the Atlantic; his books bore the im- 
print of the most respectable publishers. When 
Mutual Aid appeared the Atheneum said it revealed 


‘a most attractive and generous personality," and 
the Review of Reviews called it *a good healthy 
cheerful, delightful book which does one good to 
read." 


Pas from Kropotkin, Anarchist thought was 
most highly developed in France. France, in 
these years, had erected the tallest structure in the 
world, had invented the balloon, the bicycle, and 
radioactivity, nurtured a group of painters of 
genius and the most original composers of their 
time, gloried in the most cultivated capital, and 
had, naturally, the most explicit Anarchists. 
Among a wide assortment, some serious and some 
frivolous, the leaders were Elisée Reclus and Jean 
Grave. Reclus, with a dark-bearded face of som- 
ber beauty and melancholy like that of a Byzan- 
tine Christ, was the soothsayer of the movement. 
He had fought on the barricades of the Commune 
and marched to prison down the dusty blood- 
stained road to Versailles. He came from a dis- 
tinguished family of scholars and, besides his work 
as a geographer, devoted years to explaining and 
preaching the Anarchist system through his books 
and through the periodicals he edited at one time 
or another with Kropotkin and Grave. 

In contrast, Grave came from a working-class 
family. Once a shoemaker and then, like Prou- 
dhon, a typesetter and printer, he had in the eight- 
ies practiced making fulminate of mercury to blow 
up the Prefecture of Police or the Palais Bourbon, 
seat of the French Parliament. His book The Dy- 
ing Society and Anarchism so persuasively argued the 
destruction of the state and offered so many in- 
sidious suggestions that it cost him two years in 
prison. While there he wrote another book, So- 
ciety After the Revolution, which he promptly printed 
himself and published upon his release. Being 
utopian, it was not considered dangerously sub- 
versive by the authorities. In a fifth-floor walk-up 
garret on a working-class street, the Rue Mouffet- 
ard, he now edited, largely wrote, and printed on 
a handpress the weekly La Révolte, while at the 
same time working on his great history, Le Mouve- 
ment libertaire sous la troistéme république. In a room 
furnished with a table and two chairs, he lived and 
worked, dressed invariably in a French workman’s 
long black blouse, surrounded by pamphlets and 
newspapers, simple, silent, indefatigable,” and so 
absorbed in his thought and task that “‘he seemed 
like a hermit from the Middle Ages who forgot to 
die 800 years ago.” 

The followers who were the body of the move- 
ment never formed a party but associated only in 
small, localized clubs and groups. A few comrades 
would pass out notices informing friends that, for 
instance, The Anarchists of Marseilles are estab- 
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lishing a group to be called The Avengers and 
Famished which will meet every Sunday at 
Comrades are invited to come and bring reliable 
friends to hear and take part in the discussions.” 
Such groups existed not only in Paris but in most 
of the large cities and many small towns. Among 
them were “The Indomitables" of Armentières, 
“The Forced Labor" of Lille, the *Ever-Ready" of 
Blois, “Land and Independence" of Nantes, the 
“Dynamite” of Lyons, “The Anti-Patriots" of 
Charleville. With similar groups from other coun- 
tries, they occasionally held congresses such as the 
one in Chicago during the World's Fair in 1895, 
but they neither organized nor federated. 

Another of the leading figures was an Italian, 
Enrico Malatesta, the firebrand of Anarchism, 
always carrying the flame into whatever corner of 
the world there was an Anarchist group. Ten 
years younger than Kropotkin, he looked like a 
romantic bandit who might have befriended the 
Count of Monte Cristo. In fact, he came from a 
well-off bourgeois family, and as a young medical 
student had been expelled from the University of 
Naples for participating in a student riot at the 
time of the Paris Commune. Thereafter, to make a 
living he learned the electrician's trade, joined the 
Italian section of the International, sided with 
Bakunin against Marx, led an abortive peasant 
revolt in Apulia, went to prison and then into 
exile. He tried to direct the Belgian general strike 
of 1891 away from its petty aim of manhood suf- 
frage, since the vote, in the Anarchist credo, was 
merely another booby trap of the bourgeois state. 
He was expelled for similar revolutionary efforts 
from one country after another and condemned to 
five years on the prison island of Lampedusa, from 
which he escaped in a rowboat during a storm. 
When confined to Italy he escaped in a packing 
case marked Sewing Machines” which was loaded 
on a boat for Argentina, where he hoped to pros- 
pect for gold in Patagonia to provide funds for the 
cause, and where, in fact, he found gold, only to 
have his claim confiscated by the Argentine gov- 
ernment. 

Not content merely with talking about the com- 
ing disappearance of the state, Malatesta was con- 
stantly embroiled in practical attempts designed to 
help it disappear, which caused him to be sus- 
pected of deviating from pure Anarchism and 
even of leaning toward Marxism. On one occasion 
he was shot by an Italian fellow Anarchist of the 
extreme anti-organizzatori wing. Never discour- 
aged, no matter how many of the insurrections he 
midwifed were stillborn, Malatesta was always 
just in or out of prison, fresh from some dramatic 
escape or desperate adventure, forever an exile 
without a home or hardly a room to call his own, 
always turning up, as Kropotkin said, “‘just as we 
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saw him last, ready to renew the struggle, with 
the same love of man, the same absence of hatred 
for adversaries or jailers.” 

Their optimism was the outstanding character- 
istic of these leaders. They were certain that 
Anarchism, because of its rightness, must triumph 
and the capitalist system, because of its rottenness, 
must fall, and they sensed a mysterious deadline 
in the approaching end of the century. ‘“‘All are 
awaiting the birth of a new order of things," wrote 
Reclus. ‘‘The century which has witnessed so 
many grand discoveries in the world of science 
cannot pass away without giving us still greater 
conquests. After so much hatred we yearn to love 
each other and for this reason we are the enemies 
of private property and the despisers of law." 

As formulated by men like Kropotkin, Mala- 
testa, Jean Grave, and Reclus, Anarchism at the 
end of the century may have attained, in the words 
of one of its recorders, ‘‘a shining moral grandeur," 
but only at the cost of a noticeable removal from 
reality. These men had all suffered prison more 
than once for their beliefs. Kropotkin himself had 
lost his teeth as a result of prison scurvy. They 
were not men of the ivory tower, except insofar 
as their heads were in ivory towers. They were 
able to draw blueprints of a state of universal 
harmony only by ignoring the evidence of human 
behavior and the testimony of history. Their in- 
sistence on revolution stemmed directly from their 
faith in humanity, which, they believed, needed 
only a shining example and a sharp blow to start 
it on its way to the golden age. They spoke their 
faith aloud. The consequences were frequently 
fatal. 


Pres disci new era of violence opened in 
France just after the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the French Revolution. A two-year reign of dyna- 
mite, dagger, and gunshot erupted, killed ordinary 
men as well as great ones, destroyed property, 
banished safety, spread terror, and then subsided. 
The signal was given in 1892 by a man whose 
name, Ravachol, seemed to “‘breathe revolt and 
hatred" and became the symbol of the new era. 
His act, like nearly all that followed it, was a 
gesture of revenge for comrades who had suffered 
at the hands of the state. On the previous May 
Day of 1891, at Clichy, a working-class suburb 
of Paris, a workers demonstration led by /es 
anarchos carrying red banners with revolutionary 
slogans was charged by mounted police. In the 
melee five police were slightly injured and three 
Anarchist leaders, Descamps, Dardare, and Lé- 
veillé, severely wounded. Dragged to the police 
station, the Anarchists were subjected, while still 
bleeding and untended, to a passage à tabac of un- 
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controlled savagery, being made to pass between 
two lines of policemen under kicks and blows and 
beatings with revolver butts. At their trial, Bulot, 
the prosecuting attorney, charged that Descamps, 
on the day before the riot, had called on the 
workers to arm themselves and told them, ‘‘If the 
police come, let no one fear to kill them like the 
dogs they are! Down with Government! Vive la 
révolution" Bulot thereupon demanded the death 
penalty for all three, which, since no one had been 
killed, was an impossible demand that he might 
better not have made. It was to start a train of 
dynamite. For the moment, M. Benoist, the pre- 
siding judge, acquitted one defendant and sen- 
tenced the other two to five and three years’ im- 
prisonment respectively, the maximum penalty 
allowable in the circumstances. 

Six months after the trial, on March 14, 1892, 
the home of M. Benoist on the Boulevard St. 
Germain was blown up by a bomb. Two weeks 
later, on March 27, another bomb blew up the 
home of Bulot, the prosecuting attorney, in the Rue 
de Clichy. Between the two explosions the police 
had circulated a description of the suspected crimi- 
nal as a thin but muscular young man in his twen- 
ties with a bony, yellowish face, brown hair and 
beard, a look of ill health, and a round scar be- 
tween thumb and first finger of the left hand. On 
the day of the second explosion a man of this ap- 
pearance took dinner at the Restaurant Véry in 
the Boulevard Magenta, where he talked volubly 
to a waiter named Lhérot about the explosion, 
which no one in the quarter yet knew had taken 
place. He also expressed antimilitarist and an- 
archist opinions. Lhérot wondered about him but 
did nothing. T'wo days later the man returned, 
and this time Lhérot, noticing the scar, called the 
police. When they arrived to arrest him the slight 
young man suddenly became a giant of maniacal 
strength, and it required ten men and a terrific 
struggle to subdue him and take him prisoner. 

This was Ravachol. He had adopted his moth- 
er's name in preference to Koenigstein, the name 
of his father, who had abandoned his wife and four 
children, leaving Ravachol at eight years of age 
as chief breadwinner of the family. At eighteen, 
after reading Eugene Sue's The Wandering Jew, he 
had lost faith in religion, adopted Anarchist senti- 
ments, attended their meetings, and as a result 
was dismissed with a younger brother from his job 
as a dyer's assistant. Meanwhile, his younger 
sister died and his older sister bore an illegitimate 
child. Although Ravachol found other jobs, they 
did not pay enough to keep the family from misery, 
so he took to illegal supplements but with a cer- 
tain fierce pride of principle. Robbery of the rich 
was the right of the poor “‘to escape living like 
beasts," he said in prison. '*To die of hunger is 


cowardly and degrading. I preferred to turn thief, 
counterfeiter, murderer." He had in fact been all 
these, and grave robber as well. 

At his trial on April 26 he stated that his mo- 
tive had been to avenge the Anarchists of Clichy 
who had been beaten up by the police and *'not 
even given water to wash their wounds," and upon 
whom Bulot and Benoist had imposed the maxi- 
mum penalty although the jury had recommended 
the minimum. His manner was resolute, and his 
eyes had the peculiarly piercing gaze expressive of 
inner conviction. (My object was to terrorize so 
as to force society to look attentively at those who 
suffer," he said, putting volumes into a sentence. 
While the press described him as a figure of sinister 
violence and cunning and a *'colossus of strength," 
witnesses testified that he had given money to the 
wife of one of the imprisoned Clichy Anarchists 
and bought clothes for her children. At the end of 
the one-day trial he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at 


hard labor for life. But the 
Ravachol affair had just 
begun. 


The waiter Lhérot, mean- 
while, was winning heroic 
notoriety by regaling custo- 
mers and journalists with his 
story of the scar, the recogni- 
tion, and the arrest. As a 
result he attracted an un- 
known avenger of Ravachol 
who set off a bomb in the 
Restaurant Véry which killed 
not Lhérot but his brother- 
in-law, M. Véry, the proprie- 
tor. The act was hailed by 
Le Père Peinard, the most 
slangy and popular of the Anarchist journals, with 
the ghoulish double pun, “Vérification!” 

By now the police had uncovered a whole series 
of Ravachol's crimes, including a grave robbery 
for the jewelry on a corpse, the murder of a ninety- 
two-year-old miser and his housekeeper, the fur- 
ther murder of two old women who kept a hard- 
ware shop, which had netted him forty sous, and of 
another shopkeeper, which had netted him noth- 
ing. “See this hand?" Ravachol was quoted as 
saying. *'It has killed as many bourgeois as it has 
fingers." At the same time he had been living 
peaceably in lodgings, teaching the little daughter 
of his landlord to read. 

His retrial opened on June 21 in an atmosphere 
of terror induced by the avenger's bomb in the 
Restaurant Véry. Everyone expected the Palais 
de Justice to be blown up; it was surrounded by 
troops, every entrance guarded, and jurors, judges, 
and counsel heavily escorted by police. Upon 
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being sentenced to death, Ravachol said that what 
he had done had been for the ‘‘Anarchist Idea" 
and added the terrible words, ‘‘I know I shall be 
avenged." 

Faced with this extraordinary person, at once 
a monster of criminality and a protector and 
avenger of the unfortunate, the Anarchist press 
fell into discord. In La Révolte Kropotkin re- 
pudiated Ravachol as “‘not the true, the authentic" 
revolutionary but the ‘‘opéra-bouffe variety.” 
These deeds, he wrote, ‘‘are not the steady, daily 
work of preparation, little seen but immense, 
which the revolution demands. This requires 
other men than Ravachols. Leave them to the fin 
de siècle bourgeois whose product they are." 
Malatesta likewise, in the literary Anarchist jour- 
nal /’En Dehors, rejected Ravachol’s gesture. 

The difficulty was that Ravachol belonged al- 
most but not quite to that class of Ego Anarchists 
who had one serious theorist 
in the German Max Stirner 
and a hundred practitioners 
of the culte de mot. ‘They pro- 
fessed an extreme contempt 
for every bourgeois sentiment 
and social restraint, recogniz- 
ing only the individual's right 
to “live  anarchistically," 
which included burglary or 
any other crime that served 
the need of the moment. 
They were interested in them- 
selves, not in revolution. The 
unbridled operations of these 
*miniature Borgias," usually 
ending in gun battles with 
the police and flaunted un- 
der the banner of Anarchism, 
added much to the fear and anger of the public, 
which did not distinguish between the aberrant 
and the true variety. Ravachol was both. There 
was in him a streak of genuine pity and fellow 
feeling for the oppressed of his class which 
led one Anarchist paper to compare him to 
Jesus. 

On July 11, calm and unrepentant, he went to 
the guillotine, crying at the end, * Vive l'anarchie" 
At once the issue was clear. Overnight he became 
an Anarchist martyr, and among the underworld a 
popular hero. La Révolte reversed itself. “He will 
be avenged!” it proclaimed, adding its bit to the 
unfolding cycle of revenge. A verb, ravacholiser, 
meaning “‘to wipe out an enemy," became cur- 
rent, and a street song called La Ravachole, 
sung to the tune of La Carmagnole, carried the 
refrain: 


It will come, it will come 
Every bourgeois will have his bomb! 
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Ravachol’s significance was not in his bombs 
but in his execution. Meantime, violence erupted 
across the Atlantic. 


7 CMM which rejected government in sex- 
ual matters as in all others, had its love affairs, 
and one that was to have explosive effect upon the 
movement in America was at this time in progress 
in New York. It began in 1890 at a memorial 
meeting for the Haymarket martyrs at which the 
German-born Johann Most was the speaker. An 
untended childhood accident had left him with a 
scarred and twisted face and deformed body. His 
scorned and lonely youth, when he wandered from 
place to place, sometimes starving, sometimes find- 
ing odd jobs, was natural soil for an animus against 
society. In Johann Most it sprouted with the en- 
ergy of a weed. He learned the bookbinder's 
trade, wrote wrathfully for the revolutionary press, 
and achieved one term as deputy in the Reichstag 
in the seventies. But his vehemence kept him for- 
ever a wanderer, repeatedly imprisoned, repeat- 
edly expelled, until he reached the United States 
in 1882 and by the force of his pen and personality 
took over leadership of the Anarchists. In 1890 
he was forty-four, a harsh, embittered man, yet so 
eloquent and impassioned when he spoke at the 
memorial meeting that his repellent appearance 
was forgotten. To one female member of the 
audience he seemed to ‘‘radiate hatred and love" 
(a phrase which succinctly describes Anarchism). 

Emma Goldman, a Russian Jewish recent immi- 
grant of twenty-one, with blue eyes, a rebellious 
soul, and a highly excitable nature, was trans- 
ported. Her companion of the evening was Alex- 
ander Berkman, like herself a Russian Jew, who 
had lived in the United States less than three 
years. Persecution in Russia and poverty in 
America had endowed both these young people 
with exalted revolutionary purpose. Emma’s first 
job in the United States was sewing in a factory 
ten and a half hours a day for $2.50 a week. Her 
room cost $3.00 a month. Berkman came from a 
slightly better class of family which in Russia had 
been sufficiently well off to employ servants and 
send their son to the gymnasium. But economic 
disaster had overtaken them; a favorite uncle of 
revolutionary sentiments had been seized by the 
police and never seen again, and Sasha (Alex- 
ander) had been expelled from school for writing 
a nihilist and atheistic composition. Now twenty, 
he had *'the neck and chest of a giant," a high 
studious forehead, intelligent eyes, and a severe 
expression. From the ''tension and fearful excite- 
ment" of Most's speech about the martyrs, Emma 
sought “relief”? in Sasha’s arms, and subsequently 
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her enthusiasm led her to Most's arms as well. The 
tensions of this arrangement proved no different 
from those of any bourgeois triangle. 

In June, 1892, in Homestead, Pennsylvania, the 
steel workers’ union struck in protest against a 
reduction of wages by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The company was determined to crush the 
union. Having become a philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie discreetly retreated for the summer to a 
salmon river in Scotland, leaving his manager, 
Henry Clay Frick, to do battle with organized 
labor. No one was more competent or more will- 
ing. A remarkably handsome man of forty-three, 
with a strong black mustache merging into a short 
black beard, a courteous controlled manner, and 
eyes which could become *'very steely” suddenly, 
Frick came from a well-established Pennsylvania 
family. He dressed with quiet distinction in dark 
blue with a hairline stripe, never wore jewelry, and 
when offended by a cartoon of himself in the 
Pittsburgh Leader, said to his secretary, “‘This 
won'tdo. This won’t do at all. Find out who owns 
this paper and buy it." He now recruited three 
hundred strikebreakers from the Pinkerton Agency 
and prepared to operate the mills behind a mili- 
tary stockade. 

On July 5, when Frick’s private army advanced 
in armored barges across the Monongahela and 
prepared to land, the strikers attacked with home- 
made cannon, rifles, dynamite, and burning oil. 
The day of furious battle ended with ten killed, 
seventy wounded, and the Pinkertons thrown back 
from the plant by the bleeding but triumphant 
workers. The governor of Pennsylvania sent in 
eight thousand militia, the country was electrified, 
and Frick, in the midst of smoke, death, and up- 
roar, issued an ultimatum declaring his refusal to 
deal with the union and his intention to operate 
with nonunion labor and to discharge and evict 
from their homes any workers who refused to 
return to their jobs. 

“Homestead! I must go to Homestead!’ 
shouted Berkman on the memorable evening when 
Emma rushed in waving the newspaper. It was, 
they felt, *the psychological moment for the 
deed. . . . The whole country was aroused 
against Frick and a blow aimed at him now would 
call the attention of the whole world to the cause." 
The workers were striking not only for themselves 
but ‘‘for all time, for a free life, for Anarchism’? — 
although they did not know it. 

Berkman boarded the train for Pittsburgh bent 
on killing Frick but surviving long enough himself 
“to justify my case in court." Then, in prison he 
would ‘‘die by my own hand like Lingg." 

On July 23 he made his way to Frick's office, 
where he was admitted when he presented a card 
on which he had written “Agent of a New York 
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employment firm." Frick was conferring with his 
vice chairman, John Leishman, when Berkman 
entered, pulled out a revolver, and fired. His bullet 
wounded Frick on the left side of his neck; he 
fired again, wounding him on the right side; and as 
he fired the third time, his arm was knocked up 
by Leishman, so that he missed a fatal shot again. 
Frick, bleeding, had risen and lunged at Berkman, 
who, attacked also by Leishman, fell to the floor 
dragging the other two men with him. Freeing one 
hand, he managed to extract a dagger from his 
pocket and stabbed Frick in the side and legs seven 
times before he was finally pulled off by a deputy 
sheriff and others who rushed into the room. 

“Let me see his face? whispered Frick, his own 
face ashen, his beard and clothes streaked with 
blood. The sheriff jerked Berkman's head back by 
his hair, and the eyes of Frick and his assailant 
met. At the police station two caps of fulminate 
of mercury of the same kind Lingg had used to 
blow himself up were found on Berkman's person 
(some say, in his mouth). Frick lived, the strike 
was broken by the militia, and Berkman went to 
prison for sixteen years. 

All this left the country gasping, but the public 
shock was as nothing compared with that which 
rocked Anarchist circles when in Freiheit of August 
27 Johann Most, inveterate champion of violence, 
turned apostate to his past and denounced Berk- 
man's attempt at tyrannicide. He said the impor- 
tance of the terrorist deed had been overestimated 
and that it could not be effective where the rev- 
olutionary movement was inchoate and weak, and 
he dealt with Berkman, now a hero in Anarchist 
eyes, in terms of contempt. When he repeated 
these views verbally at a meeting, a female fury 
rose up out of the audience. It was Emma Gold- 
man, armed with a horsewhip, who sprang upon 
the platform and flayed her former lover across his 
face and body. The scandal was tremendous. It 
was clearly jealousy of Berkman as a younger rival, 
both in love and in the revolutionary movement, 
that galled Most. His splenetic attack on a fellow 
Anarchist who had been ready to die for the deed 
was a stunning betrayal from which Anarchism in 
America never fully recovered. 


I. FRANCE there was no pause in the assaults. 
On November 8, 1892, at the time of a miners’ 
strike against the Société des Mines de Carmaux, 
a bomb was deposited in the Paris office of the 
company on the Avenue de l'Opéra. Discovered 
by the concierge, it was taken out to the sidewalk 
and carefully carried off by a policeman to the 
nearest precinct station in the Rue des Bons 
Enfants. As the policeman was bringing it in, it 
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burst with a devastating explosion, killing five 
other policemen who were in the room. ‘hey were 
blown to fragments, blood and bits of flesh were 
splashed over shattered walls and windows, pieces 
of arms and legs lay about. Police suspicion cen- 
tered on Emile Henry, younger brother of a well- 
known radical orator and son of Fortuné Henry, 
who had escaped to Spain after being condemned 
to death in the Commune. When Emile Henry's 
movements during the day were traced, it ap- 
peared impossible that he could have been in the 
Avenue de l'Opéra at the right moment, and for 
the time being no arrests were made. 

The bomb in the police station put Paris in a 
panic; no one knew where the next bomb would 
hit. Anyone connected with the law or police was 
regarded by his neighbors — since Parisians live 
largely in apartments — as if he had the plague 
and was often given notice to leave by his land- 
lord. The city, wrote an English visitor, was “‘ab- 
solutely paralyzed" with fear. The upper classes 
“lived again as if in the days of the Commune. 
They dared not go to the theatres, to restaurants, 
to the fashionable shops in the Rue de la Paix or 
to ride in the Bois where Anarchists were suspected 
behind every tree.” 

The time was, in any case, one of public rancor 
and disgust. Hardly had the republic warded off 
the Boulanger coup d’etat when it was put to 
shame by the nests of corruption revealed in the 
Panama scandal and the official traffic in decora- 
tions. Day after day in Parliament during 1890- 
1892 the chain of Panama financing through loans, 
bribes, slush funds, and sales of influence was un- 
covered, until, it was said, 104 deputies were in- 
volved. Even Georges Clemenceau was smeared 
by association and lost his seat in the next election. 

In proportion, as the prestige of the state sank, 
Anarchism flourished. Intellectuals flirted with 
it. The poet Laurent Tailhade hailed the future 
Anarchist society as a “‘blessed time" when aris- 
tocracy would be one of intellect and “‘the common 
man will kiss the footprints of the poets." Scores 
of ephemeral journals and bulletins appeared with 
names like Antichrist, New Dawn, Black Flag, Enemy 
of the People, The People’s Cry, The Torch, The Whip, 
New Humanity, Incorruptible, Sans-Culotte, Land and 
Liberty, Vengeance. To them the state, in its panic 
over the Ravachol affair, in its rottenness revealed 
by the Panama affair, appeared to be already 
crumbling. 

In March of 1893 a man of thirty-two named 
August Vaillant returned to Paris from Argentina, 
where he had gone in the hope of starting a new 
life in the New World but had failed to establish 
himself, Born illegitimate, he was ten months 
old when his mother married a man not his father 
who refused to support the child. He was given 
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to foster parents. At twelve, the boy was on his 
own in Paris, living by odd jobs, petty theft, and 
begging. Somehow he went to school and found 
white-collar jobs. At one time he edited a short- 
lived weekly called PUnion Socialiste, but soon, 
like others among the disinherited, gravitated to 
Anarchist circles. As secretary of a Fédération des 
groupes indépendants he had some contact with An- 
archist spokesmen like Jean Grave and Sébastien 
Faure. Vaillant married, parted from his wife, 
but kept with him their daughter, Sidonie, and 
acquired a mistress. Not the footloose or liber- 
tarian type, he held together his tiny family until 
the end. After his failure in Argentina he tried 
again to make a living in Paris and, like his con- 
temporary, Knut Hamsun, then hungrily wander- 
ing the streets of Christiania, experienced the 
humiliation of “the frequent repulses, half- 
promises, the curt noes, the cherished deluded 
hopes and fresh endeavors that always resulted 
in nothing," until the last frustration, when he 
no longer had any respectable clothes to wear 
when applying for a job. Unable to afford a new 
pair of shoes, Vaillant wore a pair of discarded 
galoshes he had picked up in the street. Finally 
he found work in a sugar refinery paying three 
francs a day, too little to support three people. 

Ashamed and bitter to see his daughter and 
mistress go hungry, disillusioned with a world 
he never made, he decided to end his life. He 
would not go silently, but with a cry of protest, 
"a cry of that whole class," as he wrote the night 
before he acted, “which demands its rights and 
some day soon will join acts to words. At least I 
shall die with the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have done what I could to hasten the advent of a 
new era." 

Not a man to kill, Vaillant planned a gesture 
that had some logic. He saw the disease of society 
exemplified by the scandal-ridden Parliament. He 
manufactured a bomb out of a saucepan filled with 
nails and with a nonlethal charge of explosive. 
On the afternoon of December 9, 1893, he took a 
seat in a public gallery of the Chambre des Deputés 
and threw his bomb into the midst of the debate. 
It detonated with the roar of a cannon, spraying 
the deputies with metal fragments, wounding sev- 
eral but killing none. 

The sensation, as soon as the news was known, 
was enormous and was made memorable by an 
enterprising journalist. He asked for comment that 
night at a dinner given by the journal La Plume 
to a number of celebrities, including Zola, Ver- 
laine, Mallarmé, Rodin, and Laurent Tailhade. 
The last-named replied grandly and in exquisite 
rhythm, '*Qu'imborte les victimes si le geste est beau?” 
— “What do the victims matter if it's a fine ges- 
ture?" Published in Le Journal next morning, the 


remark was soon to be recalled in gruesome cir- 
cumstances. That same morning Vaillant gave 
himself up. 

All France understood, and some, other than 
Anarchists, even sympathized with his gesture. 
Ironically, these sympathizers came from the ex- 
treme right, whose antirepublican forces — royal- 
ists, Jesuits, floating aristocracy, and anti-Semites 
— despised the bourgeois state for their own 
reasons. Edouard Drumont, author of La France 
Juive and editor of La Libre Parole, who was busy 
raging at the Jews involved in the Panama scandal, 
produced a piece richly entitled, “On Mud, Blood 
and Gold — from Panama to Anarchism.” ‘‘The 
men of blood," he said, ‘‘were born out of the mud 
of Panama." 

On January 10 Vaillant came to trial before 
five judges in red robes and black gold-braided 
caps. Charged with intent to kill, he insisted that 
he had intended only to wound. ‘“‘If I had wanted 
to kill I could have used a heavier charge and 
filled the container with bullets; instead I used 
only nails." Nevertheless, Vaillant received the 
death penalty, the first time in the nineteenth 
century that this had been imposed on a person 
who had not killed. Trial, verdict, and sentence 
were rushed through in a single day. Almost im- 
mediately petitions for pardon began to assail 
President Sadi Carnot, including one from a group 
of sixty deputies led by Abbé Lemire, who had 
been one of those wounded by the bomb. A fiery 
socialist, Jules Breton, predicted that if Carnot 
"pronounced coldly for death, not a single man in 
France would grieve for him if he were one day 
himself to be victim of a bomb." As incitement to 
murder, this cost Breton two years in prison and 
proved to be the second comment on the Vaillant 
affair which was to end in strange and sinister 
coincidence. 

The government could not pardon an Anarchist 
attack upon the state. Carnot refused to remit 
the sentence, and Vaillant was duly executed on 
February 5, 1894, crying “Death to bourgeois 
society! Long live Anarchy! 


E train of death gathered speed. Only seven 
days after Vaillant went to the guillotine, he was 
avenged by a blow of such seemingly vicious un- 
reason that the public felt itself in the midst of 
nightmare. This time the bomb was aimed not 
against any representative of law, property, or 
state but against the man in the street. It ex- 
ploded in the Café Terminus of the Gare St. 
Lazare in the midst, as Le Journal wrote, “‘of 
peaceful, anonymous citizens gathered in a café 
to have a beer before going to bed." One was 
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killed and twenty wounded. As later became clear, 
the perpetrator acted upon a mad logic of his own. 
Even before he came to trial, the streets of Paris 
rocked with more explosions. One in the Rue St. 
Jacques killed a passerby, one in the Faubourg 
St. Germain did no damage, and a third exploded 
in the pocket of Jean Pauwels, a Belgian Anarchist, 
as he was entering the Church of the Madeleine. 
He was killed, and proved to have set the other 
two. On April 4, 1894, a fourth exploded in the 
fashionable Restaurant Foyot, where, though it 
killed no one, it put out the eye of Laurent 
Tailhade, who happened to be dining there and 
who only four months ago had shrugged aside the 
victims of a ‘“‘fine gesture." 

Public hysteria mounted. When, at a theatrical 
performance, some scenery backstage fell with a 
clatter, half the audience rushed for the exits 
screaming, ‘“‘Les Anarchistes! Une bombe" News- 
papers took to printing a daily bulletin under 
the heading La Dynamite. When the trial of the 
bomber of the Café Terminus opened on April 27, 
the terrible capacity of the Anarchist Idea to be 
transformed from love of mankind to hatred of men 
was revealed. f 

The accused turned out to be the same Emile 
Henry who had been suspected of setting the 
earlier bomb in the office of the Mines de Carmaux 
which had ultimately killed the five policemen. 
Already charged for murder in the Café Terminus, 
he now claimed credit for the other deaths as well, 
although no proof could be found. He stated that 
he had bombed the Café Terminus to avenge 
Vaillant, and with full intention to kill tas many as 
possible. I counted on fifteen dead and twenty 
wounded." In fact, police had found in his room 
enough equipment to make twelve or fifteen 
bombs. In his cold passion, intellectual pride, and 
contempt for the common man, Henry seemed the 
“St. Just of Anarchism.” At twenty-two he was, 
along with Berkman, the best educated and best 
acquainted with Anarchist theory of all the assas- 
sins, and of them all, the most explicit. 

In prison he wrote a long, closely reasoned 
account of his experience of the cynicism and in- 
justice of bourgeois society, of his “‘too great re- 
spect for individual initiative" to permit him to 
join the herdlike socialists, and of his approach 
to Anarchism. He showed himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with its doctrines and with the writings 
of Kropotkin, Reclus, Grave, Faure, and others, 
although he affirmed that Anarchists were not 
**blind believers" who swallowed whole any or all 
the ideas of the theorists. 

But it was when he explained his choice of the 
Café Terminus that he suddenly set himself apart. 
There, he said, come ‘‘all those who are satisfied 
with the established order, all the accomplices 
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and employees of Property and the State . . . all 
that mass of good little bourgeois who make 300 
to 500 francs a month, who are more reactionary 
than their masters, who hate the poor and range 
themselves on the side of the strong. These are 
the clientele of the Terminus and the big cafés 
of its kind. Now you know why I struck where I 
did." 

In court, when reproached by the judge for 
endangering innocent lives, he replied with icy 
hauteur, in words that should have been blazoned 
on some Anarchist banner, ‘There are no innocent 
bourgeois." 

As for the Anarchist leaders, he said, who ‘‘dis- 
sociate themselves from the propaganda of the 
deed," like Kropotkin and Malatesta in the case 
of Ravachol, and **who try to make a subtle dis- 
tinction between theorists and terrorists, they are 
cowards. . . . We who hand out death know how 
totakeit. . . . Mine is not the last head you will 
cut off. You have hung in Chicago, beheaded in 
Germany, garrotted at Jerez, shot in Barcelona, 
guillotined in Paris, but there is one thing you 
cannot destroy: Anarchism. . . . It is in violent 
revolt against the established order. It will finish 
by killing you.” 

Henry himself took death staunchly. Even the 
caustic Clemenceau, who witnessed the execution 
on May 21, 1894, was moved and disturbed. He 
saw Henry *'with the face of a tormented Christ, 
terribly pale, implacable in expression, trying to 
impose his intellectual pride upon his child’s 
body." The condemned man walked quickly, de- 
spite his shackles, up the steps of the scaffold, threw 
a glance around, and called out in a raucous 
strangled cry, (Courage, Camarades! Vive lAn- 
archie" Society’s answer to Henry seemed to 
Clemenceau at that moment “‘an act of savagery.” 


Ass without pause fell the next blow, the 
last in the French series and the most important 
in its victim, although the least in its assassin. 
In Lyons on June 24, 1894, during a visit to the 
Exposition in that city, President Sadi Carnot 
was stabbed to death by a young Italian workman 
with the cry, “Vive la révolution! Vive P Anarchie!”’ 
The President was driving in an open carriage 
through crowds that lined the street and had 
given orders to his escort to let people approach. 
When a young man holding a rolled-up news- 
paper thrust himself forward from the front row, 
the guards did not stop him. They thought the 
newspaper contained flowers. Instead it con- 
tained a dagger, and with a terrible blow the 
young man plunged it six inches into the Presi- 
dent's abdomen. Carnot died within three hours. 
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The assassin was a baker’s apprentice, not yet 
twenty-one, named Santo Caserio. Born in Italy, 
he had become acquainted with Anarchist groups 
in Milan, the home of political turbulence. At 
eighteen he was sentenced for distributing An- 
archist tracts to soldiers. Following the drift of 
other restless and troublesome characters, he 
went to Switzerland and then to Cette in the south 
of France, where he found work and a local group 
of Anarchists which went by the name Les Coeurs 
de Chéne — “Hearts of Oak." He was brooding 
over Vaillant’s case and the refusal of the President 
to give a reprieve when he read in the newspapers 
of the President’s forthcoming visit to Lyons. 
Caserio decided at once to do a “‘great deed." He 
asked for a holiday from his job and for twenty 
francs that were due him — and with the money 
bought a dagger and took the train for Lyons. 
lhere he followed the crowds until he met his 
opportunity. 

Afterward in the hands of his captors and in 
court he was docile, smiling, and calm. His wan 
and rather common but gentle face looked to one 
journalist like *the white mask of a floured Pierrot 
illuminated by two bright little blue eyes, obsti- 
nately fixed. His lip was ornamented by a poor 
little shadow of a moustache which seemed to have 
sprouted almost apologetically." During his in- 
terrogation and trial he remained altogether 
placid and talked quite rationally about Anarchist 
principles, by which he appeared obsessed. He 
described his act as a deliberate “‘propaganda of 
the deed." His only show of emotion was at 
mention of his mother, to whom he was greatly 
attached and to whom he had been writing letters 
regularly when away from home. When the jailer 
came to wake him on August 15, the day of execu- 
tion, he wept for a moment and then made no 
further sound on the way to the guillotine. Just as 
his neck was placed on the block he murmured a 
few words which were interpreted by some as the 
traditional “Vive l Anarchie!” and by others as 
** A voeni nen," meaning, in the Lombard dialect, 
“I don’t want to." 


Waes Anarchism slew the very chief of state, 
it reached a climax in France, after which, sud- 
denly, face to face with political realities and the 
facts of life in the labor movement, it retreated. 
At first, however, it looked as if the Anarchists 
would be handed a magnificent opportunity for 
either propaganda or martyrdom. Charging to 
the offensive, the government on August 6 staged 
a mass trial of thirty of the best-known Anarchists 
in an effort to prove conspiracy between theorists 
and terrorists. In the absence of evidence, how- 


ever, the jury was not impressed and acquitted all 
except three of the burglar variety, who were 
given prison terms. Once again French common 
sense had reasserted itself, as is its peculiar way 
whenever things seem most deplorable and the 
friends of France are already preparing to cele- 
brate her obsequies. 

The jury’s sensible verdict deprived Anarchism 
of a cause célèbre, but a greater reason for the decline 
that followed was that the French working class 
was too realistic to be drawn into a movement 
suffering from self-inflicted impotence. The steril- 
ity of deeds of terror was already beginning to be 
recognized by leaders like Kropotkin, Malatesta, 
Reclus, and even Johann Most. Searching for 
other means of bringing down the state, they were 
always tripped up by the inherent paradox: Revo- 
lution demands organization, discipline, and au- 
thority; Anarchism disallows them. The futility of 
their position was beginning to make itself felt. 
Yet in the end there was a kind of tragic sense in 
the Anarchist rejection of authority. As Sébastien 
Faure, who had been educated by Jesuits, said in a 
moment of cold realism, ‘‘Every revolution ends in 
the reappearance of a new ruling class." 

Realists of another kind during these years began 
to come to terms with the labor movement. It 
was the eight-hour day that the French working 
class wanted, not bombs in Parliament or mur- 
dered presidents. But it was the Anarchist propa- 
ganda of the deed that woke them to recognition of 
what they wanted and the necessity of fighting for 
it. That was why Ravachol, whom they under- 
stood, became a popular hero and songs were sung 
about him in the streets. Ever since the massacres 
of the Commune the French proletariat had been 
prostrate; it was the Anarchist assaults that 
brought them to their feet. They sensed that their 
strength lay in collective action, and in 1895, only 
a year after the last of the Anarchist assaults, there 
was formed the C.G.T., France's federation of 
labor. 

Upon the Anarchists, frustrated by their own 
inherent paradox, it exerted a strong pull. One 
by one they drifted into the trade unions, bringing 
with them as much of their doctrine as could be 
applied. This merger of Anarchist theory and 
trade union practice took the form known as 
Syndicalism, and in this altered form, though 
extremists of the pure kind like Jean Grave 
shunned it, French Anarchism developed during 
the years 1895-1914. 

Its dogma was direct action through the general 
strike, and its new prophet was Georges Sorel. 
Under his banner the general strike was to replace 
propaganda of the deed. The Syndicalists con- 
tinued to abhor the state or anyone willing, like 
the Socialists, to cooperate with it, and they had 
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no more use than their Anarchist predecessors for 
halfway reformist measures. The strike was all, 
the general strike and nothing but the strike. 
They retained the sinews of the old movement; but 
something of its soul, its mad marvelous inde- 
pendence, was gone. 


is excitement over Anarchist deeds, giving 
promise of heroic notoriety, acted as an intoxicant 
to unsound minds and produced the next two 
fatalities. The first took place on September 10, 
1898, alongside the lake steamer at the Quai du 
Mont Blanc in Geneva. Here met, in mortal 
junction, as meaningless as when a stroke of 
lightning kills a child, two persons so unconnected, 
so far apart in the real world that their lives could 
never have touched except in a demented moment. 
One was the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, wife of 
Franz Joseph, the other Luigi Lucheni, a vagrant 
Italian workman. 

The most beautiful and the most melancholy 
royal personage in Europe, married and crowned 
at sixteen, Elizabeth was still, at sixty-one, forever 
moving restlessly from one place to another in 
endless escape from an unquiet soul. Renowned 
for her loveliness, her golden-brown hair a yard 
long, her slender elegance and floating walk, her 
sparkling moods when she was the ‘incarnation of 
charm," she suffered also from *'court-ball head- 
aches? and could not appear in public without 
holding a fan before her face. She was "a fairies’ 
child,” wrote Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Ro- 
mania, “with hidden wings, who flies away when- 
ever she finds the world unbearable.” She wrote 
sad romantic poetry and had seen her son’s life 
end in the most melodramatic suicide of the cen- 
tury. Her insane first cousin, King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, had died by drowning; her husband’s 
brother, Maximilian, by firing squad in Mexico; 
her sister by fire at a charity bazaar in Paris. "I 
feel the burden of life so heavily," she wrote her 
daughter, “that it is often like a physical pain and 
I would far rather be dead." She would rush off 
to England or Ireland to spend weeks in the hunt- 
ing field riding recklessly over the most breakneck 
fences. In Vienna she took lessons in the most 
dangerous tricks of circus riding. What she was 
seeking was plain: “I long for death,” she wrote 
her daughter four months before she reached 
Geneva. 

On September 9 she visited the lakeside villa of 
the Baroness Adolfe de Rothschild, a remote, 
enchanted world where tame miniature porcu- 
pines from Java and exotic colored birds decorated 
a private park planted with cedars of Lebanon. 
As she left her hotel next morning to take the lake 
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steamer, the Italian, Lucheni, was waiting outside 
on the street. 

He had come from Lausanne, where he recently 
had been reported to the police as a suspicious 
character. The orderly of a hospital where he had 
been taken for an injury suffered during a building 
job had found among his belongings a notebook 
containing Anarchist songs and the drawing of a 
bludgeon labeled ‘Anarchia’ and underneath, in 
Italian, for Humbert I." Accustomed to misfits, 
radicals, and exiles of all kinds, the Swiss police 
had not considered this sufficient cause for arrest 
or surveillance. 

According to what he told the hospital orderly, 
Lucheni's mother, pregnant at eighteen with an 
illegitimate child, had made her way to Paris to 
give birth among the anonymous millions of a 
great city. Then she had returned to Italy, where 
she left her child in the poorhouse in Parma, and 
had disappeared to America. At nine years old 
the boy was a day laborer on an Italian railroad. 
Later, when drafted into a cavalry regiment of the 
Italian Army, he made a good record and was 
promoted to corporal. Upon his discharge in 
1897, having neither savings nor prospects, he be- 
came manservant to his former captain, the Prince 
d'Aragona, but on being denied a raise, left in 
anger. Later he asked to come back, but the 
Prince, considering him too insubordinate for do- 
mestic service, refused. Resentful and jobless, 
Lucheni took to reading L’ Agitatore, Il Socialista, 
Avanti, and other revolutionary papers and pamph- 
lets whose theme at the moment was the rotten- 
ness of bourgeois society as demonstrated by 
the Dreyfus case. A single Samson, they indi- 
cated, could bring down the state at a blow. 
Lucheni, now in Lausanne, sent clippings from 
these papers with his comments to comrades in 
his former cavalry regiment. Apropos of a work- 
man killed in a quarrel, he remarked to a friend at 
this time, «Ah, how I’d like to kill somebody. But 
it must be someone important so it gets into the 
papers." 

Meanwhile, the Swiss papers reported the com- 
ing visit of the Empress Elizabeth to Geneva. 
Lucheni tried to buy a stiletto, but lacked the 
necessary twelve francs, so he fashioned a home- 
made dagger out of an old file, carefully sharp- 
ened and fitted to a handle made from a piece of 
firewood. As the Empress and her lady-in-wait- 
ing, Countess Sztaray, walked toward the Quai 
du Mont Blanc, Lucheni stood in their path. He 
rushed upon them with hand upraised, stopped 
and peered beneath her parasol to make sure of 
the Empress’ identity, then stabbed her through 
the heart. Carried back to the hotel, she died four 
hours later. Lucheni, seized by two gendarmes, 
was caught in his great moment by an alert 
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passerby with a camera. The picture shows him 
walking jauntily between his captors with a satis- 
fied smile, almost a smirk, on his face. At the 
police station he eagerly described all his proceed- 
ings and preparations, and when later it was 
learned that the Empress had died, expressed him- 
self as ‘“‘delighted.’? He declared himself an An- 
archist and insisted on its being understood that 
he had acted on his own initiative and not as a 
member of any group or party. Asked why he had 
killed the Empress, he replied, ‘“‘As part of the war 
on the rich and the great. . . . It will be Hum- 
bert's turn next." 

From prison he wrote letters to the President 
of Switzerland and to the newspapers proclaiming 
his creed and the coming downfall of the state, 
and signing himself, Luigi Lucheni, Anarchist, 
and one of the most dangerous of them." There 
being no death penalty in Geneva, Lucheni was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Twelve years 
later, after a quarrel with the warder which re- 
sulted in his being given a term of solitary, he 
hanged himself by his belt. 


In 1897, an Anarchist blacksmith named Pietro 
Acciarito had attempted to kill King Humbert of 
Italy, leaping upon him in his carriage with a dag- 
ger in the identical manner not only of Caserio 
upon President Carnot, but of an earlier attempt 
on Humbert himself in 1878. More alert than 
Carnot to these occupational hazards, the King 
had jumped aside, escaped the blow, and re- 
marking with a shrug to his escort, ‘‘Sono gli 
incerti del mestiere? — “These are the risks of the 
job" — he ordered his coachman to drive on. 

The hatred for consti- 
tuted society that seethed 
in the lower classes and the 
helplessness of society to 
defend itself against these 
attacks were becoming 
more and more apparent. 
As usual, the police, in 
wishful hunt for a “‘plot,” 
arrested half a dozen al- 
leged accomplices of Ac- 
ciarito, none of whom in 
the end could be proved 
to have had any connec- 
tion with him. Plots by 
groups or parties could 
be dealt with; there were 
always informers. But how 
could the sudden spring 
of these solitary tigers be 
prevented? 

The war of the rich upon 
the poor (or the reverse, 





depending on the angle of vision) went too deep. 
In 1899, in Italy, it burst into the open. Taxes 
and an import duty on grain, which the An- 
archists saw as another aspect of the war on the 
poor by the state, caused bread riots in Ancona. 
They spread north and south despite repressive 
measures and bloody collision between troops and 
people. In Milan, streetcars were overturned to 
make barricades, people hurled stones at police 
armed with guns, women threw themselves in 
front of trains to prevent the arrival of troops, a 
state of siege was declared, and all Tuscany put 
under martial law. The cry that at last the revolu- 
tion had come brought thousands of Italian work- 
men back from Spain, Switzerland, and the south 
of France to take part. Control was only regained 
by the dispatch of half an army corps to Milan. 
All socialist and revolutionary papers were sup- 
pressed, Parliament was prorogued, and although 
the government succeeded in re-establishing 
order, it was only on the surface. | 

The inoffensive monarch who found himself 
presiding over this situation had a fierce white 
mustache, personal courage, a gallant soul, and 
no more noticeable talent for kingship than any 
of the House of Savoy. Humbert was passionately 
fond of horses and hunting, totally impervious to 
the arts, which he left to the patronage of his 
Queen, and very regular in his habits. Every 
afternoon he drove out in his carriage at the same 
hour over the same route through the Borghese 
Gardens. Every evening at the same hour he 
visited a lady to whom he had remained devotedly 
faithful since before his marriage thirty years 
earlier. On July 29, 1900, he was distributing 
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prizes from his carriage to athletic competitors in 
Monza, the royal summer residence near Milan, 
when he was shot four times by a man who 
stepped up to the carriage and fired at hardly two 
yards’ distance. The King gazed at him reproach- 
fully for a moment, then fell over against the 
shoulder of his aide-de-camp, murmured *' Avanti" 
to his coachman, and expired. 

The assassin, holding his smoking weapon 
exultantly aloft,’ was immediately seized. He 
was identified as Gaetano Bresci, a thirty-year-old 
Anarchist and silk weaver who had come from 
Paterson, New Jersey, to Italy with intent to 
assassinate the King. His act was the only in- 
stance of Anarchist propaganda of the deed for 
which there is some evidence, though unproven, 
of previous conspiracy. 

Paterson was a center of Italians and of An- 
archism. Certainly the Anarchists of Paterson 
held many meetings and heatedly discussed a 
*deed" which would be the signal for overthrow 
of the oppressor. Certainly the King of Italy 
figured as their preferred target, but whether, as 
charged in reports after the event, lots were actu- 
ally chosen to select the person to do the deed, or 
whether the discussions simply inspired Bresci 
to act of his own accord, is not certain. The pic- 
ture of a cabal of Anarchists in a cellar drawing 
lots to select an assassin was a favorite journalistic 
imagery of the time. 

One imaginative reporter pictured Bresci as 
having been *'indoctrinated" by Malatesta, "the 
head and moving spirit of all the conspiracies 
which have recently startled the world by their 
awful success.” From the moment that Malatesta 
had been glimpsed quietly drinking at an Italian 
bar in Paterson, ‘‘Anarchists everywhere recog- 
nized the group at Paterson as the most important 
in the world.” 

In fact, the police found no evidence that Bresci 
had ever met Malatesta. He had, however, either 
obtained or been given a revolver in Paterson with 
which he practiced shooting in the woods while 
his wife and three-year-old daughter picked flow- 
ers nearby. Also, he was given by his comrades, 
or somehow obtained, money to buy a steerage 
ticket on the French Line with enough left over to 
make his way from Le Havre to Italy. 

After the assassination, his Paterson comrades 
sent a congratulatory cable to him in prison. 
They gloried in his magnificent gesture and wore 
his picture on buttons in their coat lapels. They 
also insisted at a mass meeting in Paterson, at- 
tended by over a thousand persons, that there had 
been no plot. 

Bresci himself suffered the same fate as other 
instruments of the Idea. As Italy had abolished 
the death penalty, he was sentenced to life im- 
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prisonment, the first seven years to be spent in 
solitary confinement. After the first few months 
he killed himself in prison. 


IL. THE United States the newspaper account of 
King Humbert’s assassination was read over and 
over again by a Polish-American named Leon 
Czolgosz. The clipping became a precious posses- 
sion that he took to bed with him every night. 
Twenty-seven at this time, he was small and slight, 
with a peculiar fixed gaze in his light-blue eyes. 
Born in the United States shortly after his parents 
came to America, he was one of six brothers and 
two sisters and lived with his family on a small 
farm in Ohio. According to his father, he had 
‘the appearance of thinking more than most chil- 
dren," and because of his fondness for reading was 
considered the intellectual of the family. When he 
was twenty, in 1893, he had been laid off during a 
strike and afterward, according to his brother, 
*he got quiet and not so happy." He joined a 
Polish workers’ circle where Socialism and An- 
archism were among the topics discussed, and 
also, as he said later, **we discussed Presidents and 
that they were no good." 

In 1898 he suffered an ill-defined sickness which 
left him moody and dull. He gave up work, 
stayed home, took his meals upstairs to his bed- 
room, kept to himself, read the Chicago An- 
archist paper Free Society and Bellamy's utopia, 
Looking Backward, and brooded. He made trips to 
Chicago and Cleveland, where he attended An- 
archist meetings, heard speeches by Emma Gold- 
man, and had talks with an Anarchist named 
Emil Schilling, to whom he expressed himself as 
troubled by the conduct of the American Army, 
which, after liberating the Philippines from Spain, 
was now engaged in war upon the Filipinos. “‘It 
does not harmonize with the teachings in our pub- 
lic schools about our flag," said Czolgosz wor- 
riedly. 

As flags were a matter of no respect to Anar- 
chists, and as Czolgosz read none of the litera- 
ture Schilling gave him, Schilling became sus- 
picious of him and published a warning in Free 
Society that the oddly behaved Polish visitor might 
be an agent provocateur. This was on September 1, 
1901, and was wide of the mark. Five days later 
Czolgosz turned up in Buffalo, where, in a receiv- 
ing line at the Pan-American Exposition, he shot 
President McKinley. The President died eight 
days later and was succeeded by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Thus Czolgosz, on the lowest level of under- 
standing among Anarchist assassins, performed, of 
them all, the act with the greatest consequences. 

«T killed President McKinley," Czolgosz wrote 
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in his confession, ‘‘because I done my duty,” and 
later added, ‘‘because he was an enemy of the 
good working people." He also said, “McKinley 
was going around the country shouting prosperity 
when there was no prosperity for the poor man." 
In another interview he said, “I don’t believe 
we should have any rulers. It is right to kill 
them. . . . I know other men who believe what 
I do that it would be a good thing to kill the Presi- 
dent and to have no rulers.” In a fumbling way he 
was trying to associate himself with what he knew 
of Anarchism. ‘‘I don’t believe in voting; it is 
against my principles. I am an Anarchist. I don't 
believe in marriage. I believe in free love." 

The Idea of Anarchism, its vision of a better 
society, had not come within Czolgosz's ken. Like 
Caserio, the simple assassin of President Carnot, 
he was of the type of regicide who becomes ob- 
sessed by the delusion that it is his mission to kill 
the sovereign. This was brought out shortly after 
Czolgosz's hurried trial and electrocution on Oc- 
tober 29, by Dr. Walter Channing, Professor of 
Mental Diseases at Tufts and son of the poet Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. Dissatisfied with the official 
alienists report, Channing made his own study 
and concluded that Czolgosz had been *'drifting 
in the direction of dementia praecox" and was a 
victim of a delusion already isolated and described 
by a French alienist, Dr. Emanuel Regis, in 1890. 
According to Dr. Regis, the regicide type is much 
given to cogitations and solitude, and ‘‘whatever 
sane reason he may have possessed gives way to a 
sickly fixation that he is called on to deal a great 
blow, sacrifice his life to a just cause and kill a 
monarch or a dignitary in the name of God, Coun- 
try, Liberty, Anarchy or some analogous princi- 
ple." He is characterized by premeditation and 
obsession. He does not act suddenly or blindly 
but, on the contrary, prepares carefully and alone. 
He is a solitaire. Proud of his mission and his role, 
he acts always in daylight and in public, and never 
uses a secret weapon like poison but one that de- 
mands personal violence. Afterward, he does not 
seek to escape but exhibits pride in his deed and 
desire for glory and for death, either by suicide or 
“indirect suicide" as an executed martyr. 

The description fits, but for the delusions to 
become active there is required a certain climate 
of protest and an example. This the Anarchist 
creed and deeds provided. There may be at any 
time a hundred Czolgoszes living mute inactive 
lives; it took the series of acts from Ravachol's to 
Bresci's to inspire one to kill the President of the 
United States. 


The public was by now thoroughly uneasy, and 
the public was composed not only of the rich but of 
the imitators of the rich. The ordinary man, the 


petty bourgeois, the salaried employee, associated 
himself — as Emile Henry knew when he threw 
his bomb in the Café Terminus — with his em- 
ployers. His living, as he thought, depended on 
their property. When this was threatened, he felt 
threatened. He felt a peculiar horror, even more 
than of the assassinations, of the Anarchist's desire 
to destroy the foundations on which everyday life 
was based: the flag, the legal family, marriage, the 
church, the vote, the law. The Anarchist became 
everybody's enemy. His sinister figure became 
synonymous with everything wicked and sub- 
versive; synonymous, said a professor of political 
science in Harper's Weekly, with **the king of all 
Anarchists, the arch-rebel Satan." 

Of the dual nature of Anarchism, half hatred of 
society, half love of humanity, the public was 
aware only of the first. It was the bombs and ex- 
plosions, the gunshots and the daggers that im- 
pressed the public. They knew nothing of the 
other side of Anarchism, which hoped to lead 
humanity through the slough of violence to the 
Delectable Mountains. 

Since the public likewise knew nothing of the 
theory of propaganda by the deed, it could make 
no sense of the Anarchist acts. They seemed pur- 
poseless, mad, a pure indulgence in evil for its own 
sake. ‘The press customarily referred to Anar- 
chists as “‘wild beasts," “‘crypto-lunatics,’’ degen- 
erates, cowards, felons, “‘odious fanatics prompted 
by perverted intellect and morbid frenzy." 

Yet the cry of protest in the throat of every 
Anarchist act was heard by some, and understood. 
In the midst of the hysteria over McKinley, the 
New England preacher Lyman Abbott, who suc- 
ceeded Henry Ward Beecher at the Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn, had the courage to ask if the 
Anarchist’s hatred of government and law did not 
derive from the fact that government and law 
operated unjustly. So long, he said, as legislators 
legislate for special classes, encourage the spolia- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the few, protect 
the rich and forget the poor," so long will Anar- 
chism **demand the abolition of all law because it 
sees in law only an instrument of injustice." 
Speaking to the comfortable gentlemen of the 
Nineteenth Century Club, he suggested that ‘‘the 
place to attack Anarchism is where the offenses 
grow." 

Abbott was not alone. However self-limited its 
acts, however visionary its dream, Anarchism had 
terribly dramatized the war between the two 
divisions of society, between the world of privilege 
and the world of protest. In the one it shook 
awake a social conscience; in the other, as its 
energy passed into Syndicalism, it added its quality 
of violence and extremism to the struggle for power 
of organized labor. 


(Illustrations from CRAPOUILLOT, January, 1938.) 
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LIFE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


The following snippets were taken 
from news stories in the Boston papers 
during a period of a few weeks in the 
forepart of 1963. 


The **Case of the Speaker’s Broken 
Door" will apparently remain a 
State House mystery. Atty. Gen. 
Brooke . . . ended his probe follow- 
ing a 15-minute interrogation of 
Alice Mooney, secretary to House 
Speaker John F. Thompson. 

According to X Brooke, Miss 
Mooney said she heard the crash of a 
crowbar on the door panel. 

*She didn't turn around, she 
said, because she was accustomed to 
hearing crashes from the speaker's 
inner office. The boys do play touch 
football at times," Brooke related. 


* * * 


Senate Pres. John E. Powers has 
appointed his brother to a $7100 job 
as a Senate doorkeeper. . . 

The appointment of Richard Js 
Powers, 61, South Boston, a New 
Haven Railroad employee for 21 
years, took effect Jan. 1. 

The Senate Democratic leader 
said his brother was soon to be laid 


off as a safety engineer from the 
bankrupt railroad in an economy 
wave and was without any prospect 
of a new job. 

“If I don’t take care of my brother, 
who will?" asked Powers. 


* * * 


James Murphy and Harry Green- 
field, doing business as M & G Beef 
Co., North Market street, Boston, 
were fined $250 each in U.S. District 
Court yesterday for violating the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Greenfield was charged with caus- 
ing a counterfeit meat grading roller 
or stamp to be made up, in imitation 
of the official type used by federal 
meat graders to stamp meat “USDA 
Choice." 

Murphy was charged with using 
the counterfeit device to stamp beef 
cuts with the quality grading. Both 
were also charged with illegal pos- 
session of the device. The violations 
occurred late in 1959. 

The fines were imposed by Judge 
George C. Sweeney on recommenda- 
tion of Asst. U. S. Atty. Thomas 
P. O'Connor. Murphy, of Irving 
Street, Somerville, and Greenfield, 
of Callender Street, Dorchester, had 
pleaded guilty. 


* * * 


City Councilman James S. Coffey 
yesterday said he named his son, 
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William J. Coffey, 25, as his secre- 
tary because: 

“The kid needed the extra money. 
So I put him on as my secretary 
temporarily." 


* * * 


Commissioner of Public Safety 
Frank S. Giles Wednesday defended 
State Police gambling raids and 
sharply criticized a district court 
judge who called a State Police case 
“far fetched” and *'politically in- 
spired.”’ 

Comr. Giles was referring to 
Judge Henry F. Duggan's comment: 
in Peabody District Court earlier 
this week when he freed the brother 
of another Peabody judge of book- 
making charges. 


* * * 


Disclosure that a newly-formec 
Boston garage corporation is receiv: 
ing the lion's share of towing busi: 
ness from the police departmen 
touched off an investigation Wednes: 
day night by the Boston Finance 
Commission. 

The police department was undei 
heavy fire from several quarters ir 
the aftermath of a report showing 
that Columbus Garage, Inc., of 321 
Columbus av., received almost hal 
the business of towing illegally 
parked cars in January. 


* * * 


How were three gunmen able to 
burst into the middle of a police 
stakeout, kill two persons and walk 
out the way they entered? 

This was a key question being 
pondered by officials in the wake of 
the wild gun battle early Saturday 
morning in a Roxbury apartment. 

Capt. Joseph J. Cummings, com- 
mander of the Roxbury Crossing 
District, defended the actions of the 
three police officers who emptied 
their revolvers without result during 
the furious exchange of gunfire. 

"Those guys did one great job 
considering they were there only to 
arrest a man who was an escapee 
from the House of Correction," 
declared Cummings. . .. 

Capt. Cummings explained that 
in part their failure to bring down 
any of the gunmen was because of 
a shortage of ammunition. ‘‘Our 
policemen just don't walk around 


It Still Goes On 


BY H. F. ELLIS 


H. F. Eruis is widely known for his light prose 
and is a frequent contributor lo the pages of the 


— ATLANTIC. 


In the face of this grave threat the 
Athenians acted with great energy. 
By incredible exertions. . . . 

I may return to that later. The 
question I want to put right away to 
all those who, twenty, thirty, or even 
forty years ago, bore away from their 
university a hood, scroll, diploma, or 
other witness to proficiency in some 
recognized branch of learning is this: 
Have you at any time since that date 
opened a textbook on the subject 
that then filled your nights and days; 
that provided the nourishment on 
which your mind ripened from its 
inchoate, schoolboy state to matur- 
ity; that finally sent you out into the 
world a scholar, a marked man, 
holder of a baccalaureate? 

Probably not. Yet the subject, 
whatever it was, to which you owe 
so much goes on. Knowledge ad- 
vances at a dizzy rate, but its ele- 
ments (which are what, even as 
third-year men, we were chiefly con- 
cerned with) remain recognizably 
the same. You may be fat and bald 
now, but phenyl cyanide still has an 
almondlike odor and boils at 190.7? 
C. Calculus is as infinitesimal as 


carrying ammunition in every pocket 
or machine guns on their shoulder,” 
he said. 

"This was a simple case of the 
good guys getting pinned down — 
and not having as much ammunition 
as the bad guys." 


* * * 


A Chicagoan can buy his air trip 
insurance for 25 percent less from 
the same company than can a Bos- 
tonian. At Chicago's O'Hare field, 
this insurance company competes 
with another, but at Logan, this 
same company has a monopoly. 


* * * 


A Special Massachusetts House 
Committee will take a long hard look 
today at the state Racing Commis- 
sion and horse racing at alleged 
"phantom" state fairs. . . . 

lriggering the legislative probe 


ever it was; rocks, if you studied 
geology, are not less gneissic or 
pre-Cambrian now because you 
have spent the intervening twenty 
years boosting some ghastly sweet- 
meat; the chief exports of Burma 
almost certainly continue to be rice 
and rubies, if that is what they were 
when you hurried across the campus; 
Hildebrand, for medieval historians, 
is still advancing the temporal power 
of the papacy and repressing simony 
and plurality in his spare time; the 
"windowless monads" of Leibnitz 
surely retain to this day at least an 
academic interest for the faculty of 
philosophy; the Athenians, when 
gravely threatened, act with their 
accustomed energy. 

I discovered this important truth 
more or less by accident. Maunder- 
ing about in a bookshop, with some 
idea of buying Sir Anthony Eden's 
memoirs, I came upon A History of 
Greece to 322 B.C. and paused, struck 
perhaps by an unfamiliar note in the 
title. It always used to be **to 323 
B.C." in my day. I fingered the vol- 
ume, unable to move on, paralyzed 
by a deadly fascination. The fact 
is that the springtime of my own life 
was spent investigating the life and 
times of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and in a curious way a 
whiff of youth and its follies seemed 
to emanate from this solid, unmere- 
tricious book, written by N. G. L. 
Hammond, sometime lecturer in 
classics at the University of Cam- 
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was the recent award of six extra 
days of racing to the Berkshire 
County Fair and the Franklin Fair, 
both in Hancock. 

Vehement opposition preceded 
the awards because the Berkshire 
Fair had not been licensed pre- 
viously for racing, and the Franklin 
Fair was organized in Franklin — 
140 miles away from the track. 


* * * 


. « . Carson said, too, that he used 
$90,000 of this money to buy a 
$100,000 government bond, which 
he put under the living room rug 
in his Springfield home and now 
cannot find. 


* * * 


Mayor Collins announced Tues- 
day a $4.5 million pay raise plan 
for more than 10,000 city and county 
workers, effective Mar. 6. 


bridge. Weighing the great thing 
in my hand, I became twenty-one 
again, and into my mind flooded 
memories of the Delian League, of 
Leonidas’ last stand at Thermopy- 
lae, of wild nights with Alcibiades, 
and of a place called Potidaea, which 
must once have held some signifi- 
cance for me. Snatches of history 
Hashed across my mental retina like 
a trailer for Ben-Hur. I remembered 
the building of the Long Walls and 
Aristides, and I all but recalled the 
name of the man who was said by 
somebody to have danced his mar- 
riage away. Powerless to resist, I 
opened the book, and there, as I 
flicked the pages, they all were. The 
old brigade. Xerxes and Themisto- 
cles, Miltiades, the hero of Mara- 
thon, the Areopagus, the Four Hun- 
dred, the pestilential Cleon, Brasi- 
das, the only decent Spartan. And 





Cimon! I had forgotten Cimon, but 
the name rang some sort of bell. 
Undoubtedly he acted with great 
energy when the moment came. 

I bought the book. It cost no more 
than the Eden memoirs, and Sir 
Anthony, for all his gifts, was never 
at Thermopylae. For thirty-five shil- 
lings (or a handful of drachmas) 
I had the means of rolling back thirty 
years and reliving the life of the 
eager inquiring mind. “The Spar- 
tans, however, were celebrating the 
festival of Apollo Carneius and a 
sacred law forbade any military op- 
eration until the full moon, which 
was six days ahead." ‘The Spartans 
were always celebrating some damn 
thing or other when they were need- 
ed elsewhere, on the double. People 
say that the British never take any 
action on weekends and that Amer- 
ica is useless during a presidential 
election year, but for sheer, down- 
right procrastination — 

However, I am not called upon to 
write a thesis on the influence of 
Spartan religious scruples on Pan- 
hellenic defense policy. That is one 
of the acute pleasures of reading a 
textbook in later life. Nobody is 
going to examine you on it. You can 
take it or you can leave it alone. 
There is no need, when reading 
about the Amphictyonic Council 
(which I confess had slipped my 
memory), to turn back fifty pages to 
find out who the devil the Opuntian 
Locrians were. They were Greeks of 
a kind, no doubt. Their name has 
about it the faintest flavor of familiar- 
ity; it carries undertones of long- 
forgotten emotions, as will a scrawled 
“Phyllis”? or **Betty" on some hoard- 
ed dance program. ‘To read about 
them now, casually, without a flicker 
of animosity, does more to reconcile 
the mind to advancing years than a 
belief in reincarnation, or even than 
that keener appreciation of fine 
wines and good music so widely 
hymned by sexagenarians. 

Something of the same consoling 
delight, I cannot doubt, awaits the 
old geological alumnus, the botanist, 
the economist, the mathematician, 
the student of Chinese poetry, who- 
ever will take the trouble to spend a 
reminiscent evening or two with a 
textbook on his degree subject — al- 
ways provided that he put all that 
kind of thing behind him on grad- 
uation day and has devoted him- 
self since then to getting and spend- 
ing and laying waste his powers. 
Conceive the pleasure of reading, 
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Uncover documented facts that relate 
famous 19th re Americans to 
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HISTORY IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


ATTIC TRUNKS 


OLD NEWSPAPERS 


Tucked away in the attic trunk, hidden in stacks of old news- 
papers, in books and magazines true stories have been found 
linking Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and Mark Twain to 
Old Crow. Perhaps you, too, can uncover a similar historic 
fact. A $250.00 reward will be paid for each accepted item. 





3250.00 rewards already paid for factual stories on: 


WM. H. HARRISON. An 
old news item, sent by a 
student in Peoria, reports 
Wm. H. Harrison praised 
Old Crow ecstatically. 


JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. An 
editorsenta manuscript re- 
porting *Old Crow always 
present’’ at barbecues 
Breckinridge attended. 








U. S. GRANT. A staff offi- 
cer’s granddaughter sent 
an 1885 interview that 
quotes Grant saying Old 
Crow is “prime.” 


WALT WHITMAN, A clerk 
from Kansas City sent a 
book revealing a famous 
actor’s gift of Old Crow to 
this great poet. 


Please send letters describing the historical fact or facts 
about Old Crow which you have discovered to the 


OLD CROW HISTORICAL BUREAU * 380 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


who shall be sole judges of the acceptability of data submitted. 
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on times square, n.y. 


Gaiety and excitement—find them at 
the Astor! Ideally located next door 
to leading Broadway theatres . . . steps 
from New York’s famed department 
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| Anthony M. Rey 
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the secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice —does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 
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Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
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without a quiver of anxiety or the 
slightest attempt to produce a mne- 
monic, that the leaflets of the colum- 
bine are lobed, toothed, and of a 
glaucous hue; that after syngamy 
the zygote forms around itself a re- 
sistant wall, enabling it to avoid 
desiccation, and so becomes a zygo- 
spore; that bad money sooner or 
later drives out the good; that Tam- 
erlane, Timur, or Timur Leng re- 
turned to Samarkand laden with 
booty in 1398; or that tragedy is an 
imitation of some action that is im- 
portant, self-contained, and of a 
fiting magnitude, effecting through 
pity and terror the purgation of the 
emotions. 

All this beautiful nostalgic stuff 
is lying about in bookshops waiting 
to be picked up for no more than the 
price of a politician’s memoirs. 
Here and there, of course, if the 
textbook you buy is a recent one, 
an unfamiliar word or phrase, even a 
whole chapter that strikes no chord 
of memory, may have been added; 
there may be an emphasis on amino 
acids that causes a momentary rais- 
ing of the eyebrows, or, as in my 


Pedestrian Drift 
PES RENATO 


BY STEWART BEACH 


Stewart Beacu is the ereculive edilor of 
THIS WEEK and the author of many books 
and articles. 


It was a near-traumatic expe- 
rience in the gentle Dutch city of 
Delft some years ago that started me 
on a program of pedestrian-watch- 
ing. I was walking beside one of the 
charming canals, enjoying the beau- 
ty of ripe old bricks, when there was 
a quick whir of tires from behind. 
A young cyclist whizzed past me 
with the clearance of a humming- 
bird’s wing. Never mind what I 
muttered when I caught my breath. 
But the threat of trauma was dis- 
pelled in a surge of admiration for 
the youth speeding up the brick- 
paved walk ahead of me. His bike 
traveled straight as a homing rocket, 
not deviating as much as the span 
of a single brick to right or left. 

This set me to marveling at the 
confidence the boy had placed in me 
—an assurance that I, too, would 
keep on a straight and predictable 
course, so that no warning bell need 
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case, a whole raft of new conjectures 
about the early migrations of the 
Greeks, which I am happy to have 
escaped. But by and large, if my 
own experience is anything to go by, 
there will be plenty that is vaguely 
familiar, more than enough to recall 
vividly the anguish, the intolerable 
burdens of youth. How trivial in 
comparison are the distresses of 
middle age. 

Forward, then. I have still, I see, 
some four hundred and eighty pages 
of A History of Greece to 322 B.C. to 
read; and if by the time I reach the 
end I still don't fully realize how 
lucky I am not to be twenty again, 
it ought not to be difficult to find a 
history of Rome (probably A.D. 
138) that I can take or leave alone 
as I feel inclined. The Punic Wars 
and the Scipios, Jugurtha, Cicero 
and Catline, emperor worship, Cis- 
alpine Gaul, the Struggle of the Or- 
ders, the agrarian reforms of Tiberius 
Gracchus — what a purgation of the 
emotions, as Aristotle would say. I 
cannot, offhand, think of any plea- 
sure more complete than not to have 
to write an essay on Jugurtha. 


be sounded. Any such assumption 
would be madness in America, 
where citizens on city sidewalks, 
even with a definite mission to 
steady them, proceed in a confusing 
series of meanders. It was only by 
the greatest piece of luck that a 
kindly Providence kept me on a 
fixed course for a few critical mo- 
ments that pleasant morning. 

The experience aroused my cu- 
riosity, and I inquired of Dutch 
friends whether small Netherlanders 
were taught, along with the lesson 
of how to keep their fingers in a 
leaky dike, to walk and ride in a rigid 
straight line. Natuurlijk. The in- 
struction not only instilled the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation; it was also 
common courtesy, so that faster 
walkers or cyclists could pass with 
confidence. And, too, in a society 
where the bicycle was not a pleasure 
vehicle of the young but a working 
means of getting from here to there, 
clouds of cyclists often trailed down 
a road together. Unless each rode 
straight, accidents would result, niet 
waar? 

In America the bicycle is only an 
incidental hazard, but motorists 
stiffen to the alert and slow down 
whenever they see a youngster on 


a wheel. ‘They accept the probabil- 
ity — as I do—that he may do 


anything. I have long ceased to 


wonder at this, and accept it as a 
fact. What puzzles me is why quite 
sober citizens on foot, alone or in 
company, fail to walk a reasonably 
straight line. My research in pedes- 
trian-watching has taken place 
largely in New York, where I live, 





but the same evasive tactics can be 
observed in any American city. 

I take you now to a typical stretch 
of Manhattan sidewalk, where Citi- 
zen A is hurrying to keep an ap- 
pointment. Ahead of him is Citizen 
B, a slower walker, whom Citizen A 
is about to pass on the left. At 


this point, however, Citizen B, for 


no discernible reason, takes a left 
diagonal which puts Citizen A on 
a collision course. By the time A 
shifts to starboard, B has anticipated 
the maneuver. ‘Taking a right 
oblique and heading toward a litter 
basket on the curb, B completes a 
blocking movement which makes it 
impossible for A to pass on that side. 
This game continues until A is late 
for his appointment. 

The play is immensely livened 
when Citizens C, D, and E are 
sauntering abreast with frustrated 
Citizen A overtaking from the rear. 
Not only can the trio elaborate the 
basic blocking technique of angling 
to left and right, but by alternately 
decreasing and increasing the dis- 
tances between them, they can first 
open and then deny the possibilities 
for passing. Of course, A could cross 
the street, but this is considered a 
not quite sporting solution, with the 
added likelihood that he will en- 
counter similar conditions there. 

In addition to this normal hazard 
of pedestrians wandering from side 
to side, like ships with a careless 
hand on the tiller, there are individ- 
ual types worth study. There is the 
female who, by a compulsive, swift 
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movement from the curb to observe 
an outrageous but appealing hat 
in a shop window, is able to disrupt 
the entire stream of pedestrian traf- 
fic. ‘There is the individual who, 
with startled recollection of a forgot- 
ten errand, stops and wheels to the 
rear, scattering the following wave 
of pedestrians. ‘There is the male 
who makes an abrupt cross where a 
newsstand obstructs half the side- 
walk to lean over and catch the news 
on the front page of a noon edition, 
which is too early for him to buy. 
There is the type who dives fear- 
lessly through a crowd with arm 
upraised to hail a taxi driver who 
already has a fare. 

The observant pedestrian-watcher 
will fill his notebook with many other 
types, including the somewhat com- 
mon male whose attention is riveted 
in a sidelong glance at a pretty face 
above a lissome figure. Or the more 
rare observer whose gaze is fixed on 
the summit of a new building across 
the street as he continues at a rapid 
pace, without regard to the vagaries 
of foot traffic. These are all of the 
same species, and each is responsible 
for many pleasant streetside colli- 
sions with pedestrians moving in 
both directions. 

While it is too early to release con- 
clusions from my studies, it seems a 
fair guess that most people walk city 
streets with their minds somewhere 
else. Far from accepting the straight- 
line principle, they only half notice 
where they are going and choose to 
accept the hazard of collision as a 


calculated risk. One factor to be 
explored in this connection is that 
Americans have an automobile- 
oriented psychology of movement. 
Unless they are in a car, they have 
no personal responsibility for what 
happens. In spite of appalling acci- 
dent figures, I think we are the best 
drivers in the world. Most people 
understand that the automobile — 
yours and mine — is a dangerous 
weapon and respect it. They drive 
swiftly but they drive carefully, with 
courtesy and full attention to the 
rules of the road. I’m beginning to 
believe that the answer to pedestrian 
behavior may be found here: once 
off the highway people relax and re- 
lease a desire for reckless propulsion 
on city sidewalks. 

There must be some explanation of 
all the frustrations I suffer as Citi- 
zen A. What makes up for them is 
my taking a position at the curb of 
some busy Manhattan avenue to 
observe the maneuvers of Citizens 
B to Z in their artless progress. 
There is good sport and frequent 
surprise in the carefree stops and 
starts, the near collisions, and the 
rewarding thump as an intent Side- 
long Glancer makes solid contact 
with a Compulsive Window Swift, 
particularly if both are laden with 
packages. Of course, I get buffeted 
into the street now and then by an 
Elbowed Rocketing Barger. But it's 
really safer there. It is, unless that 
Dutch jongen who started me pedes- 
trian-watching comes over here with 
his bicycle. 


CASSANDRA AND THE DOUBLE-DECKED DOOM 


BY NANCY PRICE 


My first English morning, too young to die, 
I rocketed down the wrong side of the road 
in a bus as red as blood and twice as high 
as a scream: there was another swaying load 
of Times readers hurtling down on us 

from the wrong side of the road, too, 


hell-for-leather. 


Somebody punched my ticket as bus met bus, 
missing by inches. Over tomorrow's weather 

my seat-mate softly snored; as usual, 

I was cursed with a daylong view of doom dawning 
double-decked over the next hill, 

and the rest of the world yawning. 
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New Deal 
for the 


Academic Shuffle 
sree Rt ok Mead ACE 


BY STEPHEN CRITES 


STEPHEN CnrrES is an assistant professor 
of religion at Wesleyan University. This is 
his first appearance in the pages of Accent on 
Living. 


It is well known that current 
scholarly writing requires the use of 
note cards, which are blank in their 
original state and can be purchased 
in three different sizes. A prospec- 
tive author buys a quantity of these 
cards, the size being left to personal 
taste, and as he reads books in his 
field of interest, he transfers the con- 
tents of these books onto the note 
cards. As the collection of note cards 
grows, he shuffles and sorts them out 
into convenient classifications by 
means of index cards. ‘These divi- 
sions are further subdivided, appro- 
priate titles and subtitles are chosen, 
and from the chaos of ink and card- 
board with which one began an 
orderly-looking table of contents 
starts to emerge, complete with 
parts, chapters, sections, and sub- 
sections. Further toil is required to 
blend the note cards in each micro- 
division into a more or less continu- 
ous text, and then the rest is up to 
the publisher. 

So a new book comes into ex- 
istence. The book is read by schol- 
ars and students who are engaged in 
producing papers, books, articles of 
their own. These scholars and stu- 
dents, of course, also possess clean 
note cards of one size or another. 
By use of these cards, the book is 
dismantled and reduced once again 
to its elements. The cards, now care- 
fully inscribed, are shufHed to- 
gether with those gleaned from other 
documents, are annotated and in- 
dexed, and new scholarly writings 
are under way. 

'The waste involved in this process 
is obvious, and also shocking in a 
land whose people pride themselves 
on efficiency. It is evident that schol- 
arship would be enormously facili- 
tated and accelerated by the elimi- 
nation of one step in the process de- 
scribed above, a step for which no 
rational defense can be made. I 
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You're in a French train. You're being 
served one of the most delicious meals 
you ever tasted. You reach for the wine 
glass. You notice how full it is. Suddenly 
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Has the train stopped? No!...the train 
is still moving along at 87 miles an hour. 
Then why the lack of vibration, the ab- 
sence of clickety-clack, bumpety-bump as 
you speed along?... No mystery, really. 
It's one of the triumphs of French rail- 
road engineering...the use of MILE 
LONG sections of rail...secured with 
special elastic fasteners to wonderfully 
smooth road beds. 


The Railway in France is an experience 
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A superb biographical novel by 
the author of The Young Caesar 
and Imperial Caesar 


PERICLES 
THE ATHENIAN 


By Rex Warner 


In this rich and fascinating 
novel the age of Pericles is re- 
vealed. Rex Warner re-creates 
with authenticity the way Peri- 
cles gained control of an army, 
a populace, a government, and 
a mighty coalition of the Greek 
states against Persia. $4.75 
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mean, of course, the blending of the 
notes into the appearance of a con- 
tinuous text — the production of the 
book or article as such. This step 
not only involves the writer in such 
tedious business as constructing tran- 
sitions and copying his notes into the 
text, but also obliges the reader to 
copy it all out again on his own 
note cards. The solution is clear. In- 
stead of collecting their material into 
books and articles, scholars should 
simply publish their note-card col- 
lections. 

Traditionalists will doubtless ob- 
ject that such a streamlining of 
scholarly publication, however sen- 
sible it may be, would remove the 
originality from the scholar’s task. 
But each author would be free to 
organize and index his collection in 
such fashion as to indicate what he 
takes to be its rationale, in case any- 
one is interested. In fact, the cards 
could be arranged and rearranged in 
all manner of clever ways. Witty 
titles and marginal notations could 
be added, and the author could even 
include special cards, indexed under 
“Grand Design" or something of the 
sort, which would suggest the gen- 
eralizations which he supposes he 
has established by a particular card 
arrangement. Readers opposed to 
metaphysical pretension could sim- 
ply drop these cards out of their sets. 
On the other hand, a suitable sub- 
stitute for the textbook could be 
created by publishing collections 
composed entirely of these generali- 
zation cards. 

Documentation would be both 
simplified and exquisitely refined, 
since each card would bear the name 
of the person who originally wrote 
it up, and perhaps also the collec- 
tion in which it first appeared. Of 
course, a card bearing some par- 
ticularly seminal material would 
keep turning up in any number 
of the published collections. Schol- 
ars could exchange such duplicates 
among themselves and vie with one 
another in accumulating complete 
collections of the most popular 
cards, as youngsters do with the 
pictures of baseball heroes cut from 
cereal and bubble-gum wrappers. 
Card games could be devised beyond 
the wildest dreams of present prac- 
titioners of solitaire and bridge. A 
player might, for example, lead 
Freud on the Oedipus Complex, 
only to be trumped by a Jungian 
Archetype. 


Creative writing could besimilarly ' 
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revolutionized, to the great benefit 
of critics, reviewers, and other seri- 
ous students of literature. Imagine 
the toil and needless speculation 
which these busy people would have 
been spared if, say, Mann had sim- 
ply published a collection of leit- 
motiv cards, and perhaps another 
on Obstacles to the Bourgeois Prus- 
sian as Artist; or if Melville had pro- 
duced a collection on Religious 
Symbols from Nautical Life; or if a 
committee of recent American writ- 
ers had collaborated on Forms of 
Decadence in the Southern Part of 
the United States. 

Other committee projects come to 
mind, such as an Existentialist Ency- 
clopedia from ‘‘Anguish’’ to ‘‘Zara- 
thustra," or a collection on Sexual- 
ity, subdivided into all those inter- 
esting hyphenated forms. Writers 
need no longer labor coquettishly to 
obscure their insights under a cloud 
of rhetoric. Let them actually lay 
their cards on the table, so that crit- 
ics, reviewers, and other serious stu- 
dents of literature can see at a glance 
what it is they wish to say. 

Revolutionary as this new de- 
parture in publishing may seem, it 
can be seen to be a natural develop- 
ment if viewed in large enough his- 
torical perspective. The movement 
toward greater flexibility in the han- 
dling of written material had al- 
ready begun when the contents of 
stone tablets and wall inscriptions 
were transferred to scrolls, and stilla 
more decisive step was taken when 
the scrolls were cut into pages and 
bound into books. ‘The further 
transition to cards may seem strange 
to the older generations; after all, 
traditionalists no doubt held on to 
scrolls long after books were in ex- 
istence. But the new form will seem 
natural enough to a new generation 
being nurtured on teaching ma- 
chines and machine-graded tests. 
The wave of the future is constituted 
by droplets. 

The next step beyond the note- 
card form will be considerably less 
drastic. The proper pattern of nicks 
and holes can very easily be punched 
in the cards, and the whole schol- 
arly enterprise turned over to IBM 
machines. Homo sapiens can then 
devote himself to television — or 
card games of the old-fashioned sort 
— with a good conscience, confident 
that the production and assimilation 
of written matter, so necessary to 


civilization, is being carried on with 


the highest possible efficiency. 
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THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, 
"Laugh, clown, laugh." Well, that 
fits me perfectly. I'd fret, worry 
and try to reason my way out of 
difficulties—all to no avail; then 
Id have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do 
a certain thing. I'd laugh it off 
with a shrug. I knew too much, I 
thought, to heed these impres- 
sions. Well, it's different now— 
I've learned to use this inner power 
and I no longer make the mis- 
takes I did, because I do the right 
thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK Will Prove 
What Your Mind Can Do! 


Here is how I got started right. 
I had heard about hypnosis reveal- 
ing past lives. I began to think 
there must be some inner intelli- 
gence with which we were born. 
In fact, I often heard it said there 





was; but how could I use it, how 
could I make it work for me daily? 
That was my problem. I wanted 
to learn to direct this inner voice, 
master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
fraternity of progressive men and 
women, who offered to send me, 
without obligation, a free book 
entitled The Mastery of Life. 

That book opened a new world 
to me. I advise you to write today 
and ask for your copy. It will prove 
to you what your mind can demon- 
strate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers 
away. Simply write: Scribe E.F.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) sor sose, caiitorio, U.S.A. 
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adult-sized pledge you 
made last year sowed 
countless seeds of help. 
That’s what United 
Way giving is—one gift 
working many wonders. 
No other contribution 
doesso much forso many 
—every day of the year. 
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THE BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


BY JOHN 


I have driven on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway many times in the last ten 
years, but I find that I look forward 
to a trip over it with as eager ex- 
pectation as ever. I love mountains, 
and this road makes easily available 
some of the most spectacular moun- 
tain scenery in the Eastern United 
States. It follows the crest of the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Eventually to be 469 miles 
long, it will connect the Shenandoah 
National Park with the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. About 
400 miles of the road has been 
completed, and the only important 
parts yet to be built are a section 
around Roanoke, Virginia, and some 
stretches south of Asheville, North 
Carolina, much of which is already 
under construction. 

The Parkway is a vacation road. 
It is designed for the motorist who 
wants to get away from truck-crowded 
highways and whois in no particular 
hurry. Speed is restricted to 45 
miles per hour, and there are few 
who want to drive faster, for the road 
is almost constantly curving, first 
opening up views on one side, then 
on the other. At intervals there are 
overlooks with parking areas. Often 
set like balconies into the moun- 


T. STARR 


tainsides, they are perfect for looking 
down into the deep coves or at the 
jumble of mountains, which in some 
places crowd close to the Blue Ridge. 

The Blue Ridge Parkwayisreally a 
continuation of the well-known Sky- 
line Drive, which runs the length of 
the Shenandoah National Park, but 
officially it begins at Rockfish Gap, 
Virginia, where highway U.S. 250 
crosses the Blue Ridge. Off to the 
east, 20 miles away, is Charlottes- 
ville, with Jefferson's home, Monti- 
cello, and Monroe's Ash Lawn. 
Richmond is 66 miles beyond. About 
15 miles to the west of Rockfish Gap 
is Staunton. This town, the birth- 
place of Woodrow Wilson, is on the 
famous Valley Road, which is now 
highway U.S. 11. 

The miles are numbered on the 
Parkway southward from Rockfish 
Gap. Six miles along the way (at 
Mile 5.8, to be exact) are the Hump- 
back Rocks — huge pinnacles pro- 
jecting upward from the mountain 
ridge — with a pioneer mountain 
farm nestled almost in their shadow. 
The farm buildings, which were 
gathered by the National Park Ser- 
vice from hereand there in the moun- 
tains, have been put together to show 
visitors how the mountain people 
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lived and, indeed, how a good num- 
ber of them still live. The log struc- 
tures are almost all roofed with wood 
shingles, laboriously split by hand 
from white-oak logs. The barns and 
corncribs are small, because crops 
were small. They have never been 
painted and have weathered to a 
silvery gray that shines in the sun. 

As my family and I explored this 
farm one afternoon, we could pic- 
ture the life of the Blue Ridge people. 
The living was not easy. The Blue 
Ridge might be in the South geo- 
graphically, but the winters can be 
hard, and snow is not unusual. Heat 
was from an open fire; th» sleeping 
quarters were, more times than not, 
a cold loft; water came from an 
outside well. I find that I am using 
the past tense, but there are people 
who still live in these mountains in 
much the same way. Over in the 
next valley there may very well be a 
family living on a farm like this. 

Beyond the James River are the 
Peaks of Otter (at Mile 84), conical 
peaks extending above the mountain 
mass. Several years ago, a herd ol 
elk was brought from the Rocky 
Mountains and introduced into this 
area. But the herd has not increased 
as had been hoped. In fact, the Park 
Service people fear that its numbers 
may have fallen off. An elk is a fine, 
large animal, and to many mountain 
hunters with large families to sup- 
port, shooting one means a lot of 
meat on the table. But to the tourist 
the elk are worth watching for. 

South of Roanoke and not far 
north of the North Carolina line is 
the Mabry Mill, one of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway's feature attractions. 
This old, weather-beaten structure 
was built by one Ed Mabry, an en- 
terprising mountaineer, who oper- 
ated it for many years. In addition 
to his mill, which is powered by 
water collected from a number of 
springs by an ingenious arrangement 
of wooden flumes, Mr. Mabry ran a 
blacksmith shop, boiled sorghum 
juice into syrup, and even made a 
crude sort of soap. This industrial 
complex has been maintained by the 
National Park Service. 

As often as I have seen the Mabry 
Mill, I seldom pass it by. For one 
thing, the mill is usually running, 
and there is the opportunity to buy 
sacks of water-ground cornmeal and 
buckwheat. The best griddle cakes 
and corn bread are made from water- 
ground meal. Mountain-made black- 
berry syrup is often on the table at 


breakfast time in some of the eating 
places along the Parkway, and bot- 
tles of it can be bought at gift shops 
and some of the small country stores 
along roads that cross the Parkway. 

In North Carolina the country is 
higher, more rugged, and even more 
sparsely settled. The Parkway skirts, 
in places, the edges of precipitous 
bluffs which fall sharply away into 
deep valleys. This is rhododendron 
country. The mountains are almost 
covered with rhododendron bushes, 
and in June they come alive with 
purple, red, and white blossoms. 
June is not the only colorful time of 
the year, though. All during the 
summer, flowers bloom along the 
Parkway — black-eyed Susans and 
yellow coreopsis in July, rich orange 
snapweed and the rare cardinal 
flower in August, asters and golden- 
rod in September, to mention just a 
few. In late September the deep red 
of the black gum and dogwood begin 
to change the green forest, to be 
joined in October by the yellow 
birches, the gold of the tulip tree, 
and the orange of the sassafras. By 
mid-October the color is at its best, 
and this is one of the most delightful 
times of the year, but in a few short 
weeks most of the bright leaves will 
have fallen. 

The Blowing Rock resort area is 
at Mile 295. This is an old-time 
western North Carolina vacation 
center located high in the mountains 
at a 4000-foot elevation, and it was 
popular long before the Blue Ridge 
Parkway was thought of. Itis a good 
place to stop overnight. 

Not far away is the town of Boone, 
where nightly during July and Au- 
gust Horn in the West is shown. This 
is one of the many outdoor dramas 
in the Southern Highlands. It tells 
the story of the pioneer people who 
settled in these mountains and, as the 
folder describing the play puts it, 
“carved freedom out of tyranny in a 
wildernessthatis now the very ground 
on which you rest your feet." This is 
a highly professional production that 
has been running for ten years, and 
it is worth seeing. Another outdoor 
performance that must be mentioned 
is Unto These Hills, which plays 
nightly during the summer, except 
Monday, at Cherokee near the south- 
ern end of the Parkway. This, too, is 
thoroughly professional. 

Just south of Blowing Rock is 
Grandfather Mountain, where a toll 
road goes to a point near the top. 
At Mile 355.4 a free road (North 


Carolina Route 128) goes to the top 
of Mount Mitchell, 6684 feet above 
sea level — the highest mountain in 
the East. The views here are mag- 
nificent. 

The whole southern portion of the 
Parkway is spectacular, with the ele- 
vation of the road itself exceeding 
5000 feet in a number of places. 
From Waterrock Knob overlook, a 
four-state view — North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and South Car- 
olina — and a broad panorama of 
the Great Smokies are possible on a 
clear day. South of here, the Park- 
way loses altitude rapidly, dropping 
down as it passes through the Chero- 
kee Indian reservation, so that when 
it reaches its end at highway U.S. 
441 in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, its elevation is barely 
2000 feet. 

But with all its appeal to those 
who love magnificent scenery, the 
pioneer past, and, perhaps most of 
all, the getting away from truck- 
infested highways, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway has one serious drawback, a 
scarcity of really first-class accommo- 
dations. The cities of Roanoke and 
Asheville have excellent hotels and 
motels where almost any taste and 
pocketbook can be satisfied, and the 
village of Blowing Rock has a large 
number of motels. Good food, too, 
can be found at these places. But 
in the long spaces between, one can 
have difficulty. 

The Bluffs Lodge at Mile 241 is 
superbly situated high on the crest 
of the Blue Ridge with a long view 
off to the east. This is a popular 
stop, and its twenty-four rooms are 
often taken early in the day. The 
rooms are well furnished and com- 
fortable, each with tub and shower. 
Prices are $7.00 for one and $10.00 
for two, with extra beds available at 
$2.00 each. Since the lodge is heated, 
the season extends from May through 
October, making it a good central 
point for both rhododendron and 
fall foliage excursions. For reserva- 
tions, the address is Bluffs Lodge, 
Laurel Springs, North Carolina. A 
nearby coffee shop serves good food, 
specializing in Southern Highland 
cooking. Especially good are the 
country ham — the real salty kind 
— and the buttermilk biscuits. 


For further information on the Park- 
way, write to the Superintendent of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, National Park 
Service, P.O. Box 1710, Roanoke, 


Virginia. 
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Path of History 


In Williamsburg it is a straight 
path, leading right back to the 
eighteenth century. At one end, the 
space age; at the other, a serene city 
of two hundred years ago. Here you 
will see colonial life as it was really 
lived, visit homes and shops as the 
colonists knew them, and watch 
craftsmen working with the tools 
and techniques of their day. Every 
detail, down to the dress of the peo- 
ple, is truly eighteenth century. 
Come to Williamsburg soon and see. 


^ ~ 
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For color brochure and rates at 
Williamsburg Inn, Lodge, The Motor 
House, write Mr. G. A. Wright, Good- 
win Bldg. Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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THE FI GETS HIGHER 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


The common denominator in 
Madama Butterfly, Ravel’s Bolero, Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean, and 
Hernando’s Hideaway may not be ap- 
parent to the naked eye or straining 
ear. But all are among the composi- 
tions selected by RCA Victor to 
inaugurate a new refinement in re- 
corded sound, which has been sent 
forth into the world with a massive 
publicity fanfare, the fond hopes of 
its producers, and the commercial 
name of Dynagroove. 

For a public which has survived 
both the LP upheaval and the ad- 
vent of stereo, the prospect of still 
another sound development may 
evoke something less than rapture. 
But RCA disclaims all intent to sug- 
gest that a new revolution is under 
way with Dynagroove. ‘True, Victor 
can be persuaded to admit that its 
new sound is a “‘breakthrough,”’ but 
this is a modest expression which 
means hardly more in the record 
trade nowadays than “‘colossal’’ used 
to in the movie business. Equally 
true, Dynagroove was introduced 
with the fullest possible panoply, 
with the press flown from New York 
to the RCA laboratories in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, by chartered heli- 
copter — a mode of transport which 


made sure that the reporters and 
reviewers arrived at the unveiling not 
only palpitating but vibrating. 

But all these trimmings notwith- 
standing, Victor officials concede, 
privately at least, that Dynagroove 
will rank somewhat below the wheel 
and the internal-combustion engine 
in the history of human invention. 
They even emphasize — perhaps 
with a tinge of regret — that it is not 
the sort of development which re- 
quires new listening equipment or 
an increase in retail record prices. 
Nevertheless, they insist that Dyna- 
groove has achieved its stated objec- 
tive, which is to produce a recorded 
sound, both stereo and monaural, 
which is more consistently clear, dis- 
tortion-free, and true to life than any 
attained hitherto. 

In part, at least, Victor’s new 
sound is a reaction to advances made 
elsewhere. No major — or, for that 
matter, minor—record company 
wil ever admit publicly that its 
sound has in any way, shape, or 
form lagged behind that of anyone 
else. All the same, Victor’s listening 
rooms have been known to re-echo at 
times to such records as Command’s 
“Persuasive Percussion" and Lon- 
don’s ‘‘Phase 4" releases, both of 
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which are generally conceded to 
have reached spectacular levels in 
sound achievement. 

Whatever the impulse, a massive 
effort was begun by RCA some two 
and a half years ago to establish 
new sound standards for Victor rec- 
ords. “Our sound had always been 
good," says a Victor executive. 
"Nobody was complaining about 
it. But nobody was talking about 
it, either. So we restudied the 
whole recording process — pre-ses- 
sion planning, microphone place- 
ment, acoustical environment, posi- 
tioning of the performers and the rest 
of it. You'd be surprised at the 
things you can do by tightening up 
all along the line." 

But the basic improvement of 
Dynagroove represents something 
far more measurable than rearrang- 
ing the drapes on the recording 
studio’s wall. It involves a new 
groove-cutting process which was 
designed by RCA engineers to com- 
pensate for the disparity between 
the chisel-shaped recording stylus 
in the studio and the round-tipped 
playback stylus in the living room. 
Victor engineers are ready to ex- 
pound, with appropriate charts, dia- 
grams, and graphs, upon the elec- 
tronic procedures and principles in- 
volved. But the home listener — or, 
anyway, this home listener — is like- 
ly to find it far more rewarding to 
contemplate the process in terms of 
the results achieved, which include 
impressive clarity and brightness of 
instruments and voices, tonal fullness 
and color even at low-volume play- 
back, and, perhaps most noteworthy 
of all, an almost total lack of distor- 
tion, even when the needle is in the 
final grooves of the record. 

This last is a particular boon 
to those listeners who, like this 
one, have been known to be dila- 
tory in the little matter of stylus 
replacement. Indeed, it is revela- 
tory (though not especially recom- 
mendable) to play a Dynagroove 
record with a somewhat worn stylus; 
the music on the inner grooves, 
invariably the most prone to distor- 
tion and attenuation, comes through 
with astonishing clarity. Equally 
striking is the consistency that seems 
to be one of the hallmarks of the 
Dynagroove sound. It is possible 
to cite other recent recordings of 
similar clarity or brilliance, but it is 
extremely unusual to find ten simul- 
taneous releases on which the sound 
is so uniformly impeccable. 





. No other stereo can make 
this promise...and keep it! 


The revolutionary new Zenith 
Micro-Touch Tone Arm* is 
available on 29 different Stereo 


consoles and portables . . . in- 
cluding magnificent FM/AM — 
Stereo FM consoles and TV com- 
binations— with up to 8 Zenith 
Quality High Fidelity Speakers. 





Discover the truly exciting dif- 
ference this amazing new Zenith 
Tone Arm makes in the sound of 
stereo reproduction. Hear it at 
your Zenith dealer's now! 


* Available in either of two styles, 
depending on your choice of model. 


Zenith # The quality goes in before the name goes on 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois. Specifications subject to change without notice. 


| The Zenith Micro-Touch 2G 
Tone Arm gives you the greatest 
stereo separation — the most 
perfect sound reproduction 
ever achieved in a complete 
home console stereo instrument! 
Its 2-gram weight (only Vj4th 
ounce — far less than a penny) 
plays your records a lifetime 
with virtually no record wear. 
And it will not put a scratch in 
the sound of a record! Drop it! 
Even slide it! It's impossible to 


accidentally ruin a record! | 





See the new Zenith High Fidelity Stereo in 
a wide selection of fine furniture cabinetry. 


‘The musical level reached in the 
first set of Dynagroove records is 
somewhat less rarefied than the 
acoustic. Five of the ten releases fall 
into the “‘pops’” category, and the 
remaining five, loosely listed as 
"classical," are of uneven interest. 
The Boston Pops Orchestra produces 
one of its most musically meager rec- 
ords in a collection of vaguely Latin 
numbers grouped under the title 
Jalousie (LSC-2661, stereo; LM- 
2661, monaural). The Robert Shaw 
Chorale's This Is My Country (LSC- 
2662, stereo; LM-2662, monaural) 
is a parade of patriotic airs, sung for 
the most part in contrived and pre- 
tentious arrangements. An all-Ravel 
record containing Bolero, La Valse, 
and the Pavane for a Dead Princess 
(LSC-2664, stereo; LM-2664, mon- 
aural) does not represent Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony at 
their best. 

The two prize entries in the first 
Dynagroove , release are Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly and Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in D Major. A new 
Butterfly is not exactly a crying need; 
the latest Schwann catalogue lists 
nine others, including a previous 
Victor release only three years old. 
But the new Dynagroove model 
(LSC-6160, stereo; LM-6160, mon- 
aural: three records) has Leontyne 
Price as Butterfly and Richard 
Tucker as Pinkerton, and the sound 
sets off their voices with vivid clarity. 
The distinctive timbre of this fine 
tenor has never been captured on 
records more accurately. Miss Price, 
as always, sings beautifully and ex- 
pressively, and manages to create a 
girlish and innocent character with- 
out seeming in the least bit arch or 
simpering. Even though sound qual- 
ity is one of the strong selling points 
of the album, no attempt is made to 
introduce exaggerated effects, stereo- 
phonic or otherwise. It is a tempta- 
tion for a sound engineer to make 
Butterfly’s entrance begin almost in- 
audibly on the opposite side of Naga- 
saki Harbor, but the Victor sound 
crew has resisted sternly, and every 
one of Miss Price's opening notes is 
clear, bright, and warm. 

The orchestral sounds are no less 
beautiful than the vocal in this 
handsomely recorded production, 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf in 
Rome last summer just before he 
took over the Boston Symphony. Mr. 
Leinsdorf presents an intelligent, or- 
derly, musical Butterfly. He sees it 
clear and he sees it true, but there 


is something just a bit dry-eyed 
about his conducting — Puccini 
without tears — which may not al- 
together satisfy those listeners to 
whom Butterfly means, among other 
things, a good cry. 

Mr. Leinsdorf also is the conduc- 
tor of the Mahler Symphony No. 1, 
sometimes known as the Titan (LSC- 
2642, stereo; LM-2642, monaural). 
The music is played with brilliance 
and excitement; the Boston Sym- 
phony hastaken on new precision and 
crispness in Mr. Leinsdorf's hands, 
without losing any of its character- 
istic sound or sensitivity. The kind 
of Mahler which emerges is very 
much up to date in its swift and dy- 
namic concept. 

It happens that two other versions 
of the Mahler First have been is- 
sued competitively with Leinsdorf’s, 
one by Paul Kletzki and the Vienna 
Philharmonic (Angel S-35913, ster- 
eo; 35913, monaural), the other by 
the late Bruno Walter and the Co- 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia MS-6394, stereo; ML-5794, 
monaural). Kletzki’s is a cursory 
reading, distinguished by no notable 
interpretive insights. But Bruno 
Walter’s recording is the testament 
of a great conductor who knew 
Mahler as well as his music at first- 
hand. In the famous third move- 
ment of the symphony, a funeral 
march based on a slowed-down ca- 
nonic version of the old French 
round ‘“‘Frère Jacques,’ Walter at- 
tains a sinister, sardonic quality 
which no other recording approaches. 
His finale conveys a similarly unique 
sense of spaciousness and nobility. 
Walter’s Mahler may be old-fash- 
ioned and personal, but it stands 
apart from all others. Perhaps the 
perfect recording of the Mahler 
First would have combined the Co- 
lumbia interpretation with the Vic- 
tor sound. 

The Mahler Symphony No. 1 and 
Madama Butterfly herald a continuing 
series of Victor releases in Dyna- 
groove. There is even a possibility 
that the new cutting process will be 
applied to reissues of such ancient 
catalogue items as Toscanini record- 
ings — a procedure for which the 
name *'Dynosaur" has already been 
irreverently proposed. 

It is possible, too, that additional 
refinements may become desirable in 
the sound itself. Dynagroove's most 
spectacular results to date seem to 
lie in the upper range of the register; 
while the bass is by no means ne- 
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glected or minimized, it has not 
gained in richness quite as much as 
the treble has gained in brilliance. 
Fashions in listening have undergone 
a reversal in the last twenty-five 
years; whereas a booming bass was 
once regarded as the sign of quality 
reproduction, today most audio man- 
ufacturers direct their attention to 
the upper frequencies. The fi keeps 
getting higher. 

Aside from its effect upon one line 
of records, Dynagroove’s develop- 
ment is likely to encourage new at- 
tention to sound standards through- 
out the industry. Columbia, having 
got wind of the RCA announcement, 
promptly issued a statement saying 
that it had begun employing a new 
groove-cutting technique six months 
previously — though without speci- 
fying its relationship to the Victor 
advance. In any event, technologi- 
cal exclusivity lasts no longer in the 
record industry than it does else- 
where, and if RCA has devised a new 
way of cutting a better groove to- 
day, there is no reason to doubt that 
someone else will be slicing it still 
thinner, so to speak, tomorrow. In 
fact, experiments are said to be un- 
der way which may one day make it 
possible for an hour’s worth of music 
to be carved on a disc no larger 
than a poker chip. The benefits this 
will bring to music are problematic. 
But its effect on poker may well be 
incalculable. 


Record Reviews 
ZirS 


Bellini: La Sonnambula 


Richard Bonynge conducting Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Maggio Musicale — 
Fiorentino, with Joan Sutherland and 
Sylvia Stahlman, sopranos; Nicola Monti, 
tenor; and Fernando Corena, bass; Lon- 
don OSA-1365 (stereo) and A-4365: 
three records 


Few operas are more dependent 
upon a star soprano than this rustic 
drama of a maiden whose sleepwalk- 
ing proclivities land her in all sorts 
of awkward, not to say compromis- 
ing, situations. Joan Sutherland, 
around whom this recording (and 
this season’s Metropolitan Opera re- 
vival) is centered, is nothing short of 
prodigious in the title role. Perhaps 
Maria Callas, who has also recorded 
the complete opera, creates more of 
a personal and pathetic figure in 
Amina, the noctambulating village 


The guilt-ridden Tsar Boris, 
suffocating with fear before 
the spectre of the murdered 
tsarevich . . . driven to 
hysterics by the whirring 
sounds of an intricate 
chiming clock... 


Boris Christoff in the “Clock 
Scene" from Boris Godounov 
creates a thrilling moment 
in the opera house, an 
unforgettable moment in 
music. 


Christoff has just re-recorded 
for Angel this, his greatest 
role. The magnificent chorus 
and several soloists of the 
Sofia National Opera were 
flown to Paris for the 
occasion. The Bulgarian 
bass's reunion with his 
compatriots inspired this 
recording of a masterpiece 
that transcends barriers of 
time and politics. 


The new Boris and his 


previous Angel recordings 
(the complete Moussorgsky 
songs, Gounod’s Faust, 
Verdi's Simon Boccanegra) 
faithfully convey Christoff's 
depth of characterization, 
his versatility, his 
remarkable vocal art. 


Angel is proud to include 
Boris Christoff in its roster 
of the great recording artists 
of this and the preceding 
generations. 


lam not guilby!...It was the will of the people!... 


MOUSSORGSKY: BORIS GODOU- 
NOV. Boris Christoff (roles of 
Boris, Pimen and Varlaam), 
Evelyn Lear (Marina), Ekaterina 
Gueorguieva (Xenia), Ana Alex- 
ieva (Feodor), Mela Bougarino- 
vitch (Nurse), Dimitr Ouzounov 
(Dimitri), John Lanigan (Shu- 
isky), Anton Diakov (Rangoni); 
Chorus of the Sofia National 
Opera, Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(Paris) conducted by André 
Cluytens. Album (S) 3633 D/L 
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More than 2,000 children die 
each year of leukemia—cancer 
of the blood-forming tissues, 


Important findings in research 
laboratories helped extend this 
child’s life—and the lives of other 
little victims—by many precious 
months. Research scientists now 
see evidence that a virus may 
cause leukemia and this might 
bring closer the development of a 
vaccine to prevent the disease. 
Research will save children 

in the future. But research is 
expensive. Give some money. 
Please. It’s for them. 
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maid. But she never sent up so bril- 
liant a fountain of musical fireworks, 
the kind that temporarily blind one 
to the essential thinness and repeti- 
tiveness of the opera. The rest of 
the cast is suave and accomplished, 
and the sound has both depth and 
richness. Miss Sutherland's hus- 
band, Richard Bonynge, conducts — 
not exactly uxoriously, but with no 
great dash or originality either. 


Debussy: Twelve Etudes (Books I and 
Il, complete) 

Charles Rosen, pianist; Epic BC-1242 
(stereo) and LC-3842 


Charles Rosen is a pianist with the 
gift of being able to write about 
music as well as to play it. On this 
record his jacket notes discourse 
brilliantly on Debussy’s remarkable 
set of exercises for the fingers and 
the mind. And his performances 
of the pieces, whose prosaic titles — 
"Etude: in Thirds" “‘Etude- in 
Fourths," ‘‘Etude on Chromatic 
Steps," and so forth — belie their 
variety and imaginativeness, have 
color and character. This is a piano 
recording with depth and thought as 
well as shimmering sound, the kind 
one plays over and over with rising 
interest and awareness. 


Handel: Royal Fireworks Music 


George Szell conducting London Symphony 
Orchestra; London CS-6236 (stereo) and 
CM -9305 

Charles Mackerras conducting a wind en- 
semble; Vanguard BGS 5046 (stereo) 
Leopold Stokowski conducting RCA Vic- 
tor Symphony Orchestra; RCA Victor 
LSC-2612 and LM-2612 


Handel’s Fireworks music, which 
helped start a conflagration and a 
crowd panic at its premiere in 1749, 
is still inspiring conductors to ex- 
travagant displays. Stokowski plays 
it with an orchestra of 125 and the 
final chords overlaid with the boom 
and hiss of exploding rockets; Mac- 
kerras with a band of nine percussion 
and sixty-four wind instruments, 
including twenty-six oboes and four- 
teen bassoons, which are said to be 
the numbers called for in the original 
scoring. Both recordings, for all 
their spirit, are thick-textured and 
noisy. Szell’s, with no count given 
on the oboes and bassoons, fits more 
snugly into domestic surroundings. 
Both the Szell and Stokowski records 
predictably offer the Water Music on 
the reverse; Mackerras chooses Han- 
del’s Concerto No. 2 in F for Two 
Wind Choirs and Strings. 


Tippett: Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra 

Prokofiey: Visions Fugitives 

Rudolf Barshai conducting Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra and Bath Festival Chamber 
Orchestra; Angel $-35981 (stereo) and 
35981 | 


This record is equally revealing as an 
introduction to a pleasing modern 
British work and an exercise in inter- 
national musical amity. Michael 
Tippett's Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra breathes a refreshing pas- 
toral air and reaches points of lyric 
eloquence. With a Soviet orchestra 
seated on the left (where else?) and a 
British on the right, the stereo an- 
tiphony adds much to the music's 
sense of life and vibrance. Proko- 
fiev’s Visions Fugitives, on the re- 
verse, were originally piano pieces. 
In Rudolf Barshars imaginative 
transcriptions, they bring out all the 
virtuosity and vigor of the Moscow 
Chamber  Orchestra's immensely 
skilled players. 


Black Man in America 


James Baldwin, novelist and essayist, 
interviewed by Studs Terkel; Credo 1 


(monaural) 


Although this interview, carried 
originally over Chicago radio station 
WFMT, represents the views of a 
talented and thoughtful novelist on 
a variety of matters, it essentially is a 
personal revelation by a sensitive 
American Negro, and as such should 
command the attention of sensitive 
American whites. Mr. Baldwin, the 
author of Nobody Knows My Name 
and the much-discussed The Fire 
Next Time, tells quietly but chill- 
ingly what it is to live in a society 
whose standards and symbols are 
designed for others; he describes the 
promises and perils of such move- 
ments as the Freedom Riders and the 
Black Muslims; he explains, with bit- 
ing logic, why many Negro families 
have a matriarchal set-up (because 
the wife can find employment more 
readily as a housemaid than the hus- 
band can as a working man). He 
speaks at times with bitterness, and 
some of his reasoning is extreme, as 
when he ascribes the American edu- 
cational lag to the schools’ failure to 
face the Negro question. But there 
is insight as well as impact in much 
of what he has to say, especially 
when he reminds us that it is not 
his people but the United States 
as a whole which is paying the moral 
price of **keeping the Negro in his 
place." 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Lh THIS season when an angler's hopes are as 
fresh as the new grass, my thoughts go back to a 
Canadian who held a very special place in the 
heart wherever he was known, Dr. J. A. M. Bell 
of Fredericton, New Brunswick. Let the accent 
fall on the ‘‘Doctor,’’ for he was one of that vanish- 
ing breed of unsparing general practitioners; in 
the length and breadth of the St. John Valley 
and in the villages and lumber camps north of 
Newcastle are those who owe their recovery and 
their adjustment to life to the cheery ministra- 
tions of Dr. Alex Bell. Medicine was his calling, 
his family was his first love, and the Atlantic 
salmon, its protection and its capture, his avo- 
cation. 

Alex was one of those rare beings whose looks 
do not change. He emerged from the Canadian 
Army at the end of the First World War a young 
stocky medico, eager for country practice, already 
well on the way to his shining baldness, with 
ruddy cheeks and that welcoming smile that age 
was never to touch. His nature was sunny, but 
there was no more rugged fighter in the Maritimes, 
as you knew from the light in his eyes and the 
set of his jaw when he was aroused. What he 
fought for was better health and education in an 
impoverished province, better hospitals — the 
Fredericton Polio Clinic is a monument to him — 
and unpolluted, better-policed rivers. 

Legends grew out of his hardihood, his willing- 
ness to answer any call. In the early days, when 
the snows were deep he went by sleigh, and re- 
turning, the seat and the runners would be 
crowded with schoolchildren he had picked up 
on the way home. Later, in a skimobile with skis 
in place of front wheels, he traveled the back 
roads which were otherwise impassable. Cars 
he drove like Jehu, and many a patrolling Mountie 
must have looked the other way when Alex went 
roaring by. He had the gift of rallying his pa- 
tients; recovery was his mission, and not even his 
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secretary, Lillian Copp, could sum up the count- 
less bills he did not collect. He would never accept 
a fee from students at the university. Many pa- 
tients paid what they could in potatoes, as Cannie, 
his wife, who had to dispose of them, was well 
aware. 

Alex's word was as good as his bond, and in 
time it covered the behavior of many. Among his 
patients in a small village at the mouth of the 
Miramichi was a huge family of French Canadians 
whom I shall call the Latourettes. During Pro- 
hibition, Papa Latourette made a pretty penny 
running rum from the French islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. When Papa was captured and 
locked up in the jail at Newcastle, he sent for 
Alex. ‘‘Doctor, Doctor. I am not seek" he kept 
repeating through the bars. ‘‘I not send for you 
because I am seek, Doctor, but because I cannot 
stay here in ze jail. My wife and family, she 
starve," and on Alex's word he went free. 

The river Alex loved best was the Northwest 
Miramichi, where for three decades he staffed 
and operated two privately owned camps in its 
headwaters. The camps were a hundred and 
thirty-five miles to the north of Fredericton, the 
last sixteen. through a tote road in the Fraser 
Forest, and they were as close to heaven as Alex 
wanted. ‘The Northwest is a wild, swift, narrow 
stream which has carved its way deep through 
rocky canyons and steep spruce slopes. You fish 
it on foot from rocky stands with a backhand cast 
to keep your fly out of the conifers. 

To protect the river, Alex used persuasion, blas- 
phemy, guile, personal intervention at Ottawa, 
and, when necessary, the arm of the law. It takes 
eternal vigilance to keep a salmon river alive. 
A balance must be struck between the trawlers 
patrolling the waters at the mouth and the owners 
of the set nets, some thirty miles of them, blocking 
two thirds of the channel, through whose gauntlet 
the entering salmon must pass. When the spring 
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165. Lord of the Flies by William Golding; The Petty 
Demon by Fyodor Sologub. Golding is perhaps the 
most provocative novelist writing today. This story 
of a group of young boys, atomic war survivors, their 
struggle to re-establish cívilization, and their tragic 
reversion to savagery—is now recognized as a modern 
classic, Flies is the most influential and widely dis- 
cussed novel since Catcher in the Rye. This new edition 
contains a perceptive introduction by E. M. Forster. 
Sologub's rediscovered masterpiece presents a satiric, 
savage picture of small town life in 19th century Rus- 
sia, Retail Price for both books $9.95. Member's Price 
$6.50 (counts as one free selection). 


132. Dictionary of Slang & Unconventional English 
by Eric Partridge. A 1300-page volume filled with 
lucid, lively definitions of colloquialisms, vulgarisms, 
Americanisms, and every other word you won't find in 
& dictionary, including four letter words and their 
longer and shorter cousins. A monumental work of 
scholarship, planning and arrangement that is spiced 
with wit, wisdom, and humanity. An indispensable ref- 
erence work. Retail Price $16.00. Member's Price $9.95. 


135. The Genius of Leonardo Da Vinci. Here is a beau- 
tifully organized work presenting the original mind of 
Leonardo on painting and the painter's life, assembled 
from his Notebooks and The Treatise on Painting. 
From hís concept of Man and Nature, the problems of 
space and light, the painter’s studio and the painter's 
life and dignity, we get not only a remarkably “modern” 
philosophy and psychology of painting, but a profound 
“guide” to the conduct of life, Supplemented with in- 
cisive biographical detail and notes by Andre Chastel, 
with 132 illustrations in color and black and white. 
Retail Price $12.50, Member's Price $8.95. 


138. Rimbaud and Baudelaire by Enid Starkie. Two 
books. The definitive biographies of two geniuses whose 
poems were an intense recreation of their tortured 
lives. Baudelaire, dandy and drug addict, doomed to 
live an impossible love for Jeanne Duval, his “Black 
Venus," Rimbaud—a debauchee of remarkable per- 
tinacity, & scholar, a slave trader, a victim of a bullet 
wound inflicted by his closest friend, Verlaine. Dr. 
Starkie's interpretations of the lives of two of our most 
influential contributors to modern literature is at once 
stimulating, sensitive, and original. Retail Price $20.00. 
Member's Price $9.95 (counts as one free selection). 


169. The Western: From Silents To Cinerama by Geo. 
N. Fenin & William K. Everson. A lavishly illustrated, 
lovingly written account of the most American of film 
art forms. Here is the story of an American myth— 
the cowboy, the symbol of our never-ending battle be- 
tween good and evil, of loneliness and personal courage. 
Meet again such widely different cowboys as William S. 
Hart, Tom Mix, Buck Jones and Hoot Gibson—John 
Wayne and Gary Cooper. Here are all the old stars, the 
“B” Westerns, the “adult Westerns,” the romantic illu- 
sions of our most exciting heroes, Wyatt Earp, Billy the 
Kid, Jesse James. An indispensable book for any film 
buff. Retail Price $12.50. Member's Price $8.95 


88. Parade's End by Ford Madox Ford. The four novels 
(in one volume) that have been compared most often 
to Remembrance of Things Past. An astonishingly ac- 
curate, dazzling prophesy of the breakdown of the old 
ruling class, as seen through the life of Christopher 
'Tietjens, "the last English Tory." “There is no novelist 
in this country more likely to live than Ford Madox 
Ford . .. the Tietjens series (Parade's End) seem to 
me almost the only adult novels dealing with the sexual 
life that have been written in English. They are almost 
our only reply to Flaubert." Graham Greene. Retail 
Price $7.50. Member's Price $5.50. 


6. Justine and Balthazar by Lawrence Durrell. The 
first two novels of the remarkable Alexandria Quartet. 
Justine is poetry in the form of prose; a dazzling evo- 
cation of Alexandria and its people—‘‘sensual and 
skeptical, self-torturing and passionate." Balthazar is 
an extraordinary treatment of the same characters 
from an entirely different point of view, enabling us 
to probe further into the intricate love story of Justine 
&nd the Alexandrian world. Retail Price $7.90. Mem- 
ber's Price $5.25 (counta as one free selection). 


44. Mountolive and Clea by Lawrence Durrell. The 
third and fourth novels of the tetralogy. Durrell weaves 
& modern Arabian Nights, with a lyrical exploration of 
the forms of love that has not been equalled in this 
century. “Durrell is the first contemporary novelist in 
& long time to lend me to believe he is telling me some- 
thing new, and to captivate my imagination." Lionel 
Trilling. Retail Price $7.90. Member's Price $5.25 
(counts as one free selection). 


129. Van Gogh: A Self Portrait. W. H. Auden's master- 
ful editing of the three-volume letters revealing the 
mind and soul of this tormented genius, this “angel 
of a painter," “The letters are among the most touch- 
ing, eloquent, tragic and appalling documents ever 
written An extraordinary untechnical exposition 
of Vincent's aesthetic theories, his ideas for specific 
pictures, his enormous struggle to give form to those 
ideas ... they present a deeply moving, tragic story of 
a suffering human being." Emily Genauer. Includes 36 
of the finest Van Gogh paintings and drawings. Retail 
Price $10.00. Member's Price $6.95. 


92. Looking at Pictures by Sir Kenneth Clark. One of 
the great art historians and critics of our time shows 
you how to find the inner mennings and intricate har- 
monies in the world of paintings. In his brilliant an- 
alyses of such painters as Leonardo, Titian, Botticelli, 
Rembrandt, Delacroix, Courbet and Seurat, Sir Kenneth 
has the rare skill of making us feel that his discoveries 
are your own; of leaving us, as it were, alone in the 
presence of great art. Contains 75 reproductions in- 
cluding superb color plates of the paintings discussed. 
Retail Price $10.00, Mémber's Price $7.95. 


85. New Arden Shakespeare: Richard Il, Antony and 
Cleopatra, King Lear, The Tempest. A welcome con- 
trast to the ponderous double-columned editions that 
are virtually unreadable. Here are the perfect volumes 
of Shakespeare, beautifully designed and printed, to 
make the reading a delight for the connoisseur and the 
newcomer. Four separate volumes with brilliant-intro- 
ductory analyses and detailed, but unobtrusive textual 
notes and references, Retail Price $15.40. Member's 
Price $8.95 (counts as one free selection). 


149. A World on the Wane by Claude Levi-Strauss. One 
of the most eminent anthropologists of our day relives 
his experiences with the Amerindian tribes of the 
Brazilian jungles. Here are accounts of the Nambik- 
wara, who win security by giving wives to their chief; 
the diseased, superstition-ridden Tupi-Kawahib, whose 
weird tribal dances lasted for days. 'This fascinating ex- 
ploration into “human society reduced to its most basic 
expression" is perhaps the most remarkable work on 
primitive culture ever written. Contains many intrigu- 
ing drawings and 48 pages of astounding photographs. 
Retail Price $12.50. Member's Price $6.95. 


167. The Religion of the Greeks and Romans by C. 
Kerenyi. A world-famous authority's highly original 
approach to the study of the classical religious cults in 
terms of their "style." A magnificent integration of 
stunningly sensuous photographs and illuminating 
theory. Using some of the most astounding visual pre- 
sentations of Greek and Roman art, Kerenyi emerges 
with a stimulating viewpoint on the pagan cults of 
Dionysus, Apollo, Zeus, Hera, the cults of Athena and 
Artemis; the cults of Rome and others. 124 photographs. 
Retail Price $10.00. Member's Price $6.95. 


155. The Complete Tales of Henry James, Volumes I 
and II. Edited by Leon Edel. A genuine Jamesian dis- 
covery—a collection of his earliest short stories, written 
before he was thirty, including many he never gathered 
in book form. Jacques Barzun calls them “the first 
brilliant performances of an incomparable genius.” 
Retail Price $11.90, Member's Price $6.95 (counts as 
one free selection). 


114. Agee on Film. The legendary James Agee, poet, 
critic, journalist, novelist. presented here in his most 
exciting form—the film scenarios which he elevated 
into vivid and moving works of art. Agee combines a 
loving and exacting knowledge of all technical aspects 
of film with the eye and ear of a born poet. The results 
are such beautifully-written screenplays as The African 
Queen, The Night of the Hunter, The Bride Comes to 
Yellow Sky, and Noa Noa, the revolutionary unproduced 
scenario based on the life of Paul Gauguin. Retail Price 
$7.50. Member's Price $4.95. 


121. New Arden Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Mac- 
beth, The Merchant of Venice. Three more volumes in 
this most valuable edition of Shakespeare—masterpieces 
of printing, design, scholarship and readability. “It is 
dificult to imagine a more complete or satisfactory 
edition." Lionel Trilling. Retail Price $10.95. Member's 
Price $7.95 (counts as one free selection). 


178. The Letters of Oscar Wilde edited by Rupert Hart- 
Davis, An extraordinary collection of 1.098 letters, 
many published for the first time, that proves Wilde to 
have been one of the greatest correspondents in the 
English language. A brilliantly edited book, featuring 
the first full text of the notorious De Profundis, the 
long letter to Lord Alfred Douglas. This book is by 
Wilde, but it is also unquestionably the best book about 
Wilde. Retail Price $15.00. Member's Price $10.95. 
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133. The Short Novels of Dostoevsky. Introduction by 
Thomas Mann. A superbly representative collection of 
the range and depth of Dostoevsky, the surging wealth 
of passions and visions, the “criminal’’ insight and 
confession, the mischievous humor, fantastic comedy 
and cheerfulness of spirit. “If Dostoevsky had written 
nothing else but the six short novels...his name 
would no doubt still deserve a pre-eminent place in the 
history of the world's narrative literature," Thomas 
Mann. 811 pages. Contains The Double, The Gambler, 
Uncle's Dream, The Eternal Husband, Notes From 
Underground and The Friend of the Family. Retail 
Price $6.00. Member's Price $4.95. 


32. The Henry Miller Reader. The most exciting and 
revealing introduction to the many worlds of Henry 
Miller, 'whose originality and richness of technique 
are matched by the variety and daring of his subject 
matter. His boldness of approach and intense curiosity 
concerning man and nature are unequalled in the prose 
literature of our times," Essays, stories, autobiography 
and substantial parts of Cancer, Capricorn plus Black 
Spring and Serus, two books still not published in 
America, Retail Price $6.50. Member's Price $4.85. 


24. Mythologies by W. B. Yents, A new edition of 
Yeats' magnificent rendering of the Irish tales of the 
supernatural. A collection of 7 books, 60 stories 
written over a span of 24 years, each bearing the magi- 
cal mark of the greatest poet in English of the twenti- 
eth century. A book to read and re-read for the sheer 
joy of it. Retail Price $5.00. Member's Price $4.25. 


84. No! In Thunder by Leslie Fiedler. Mr. Fiedler, 
perhaps our most acidic social and cultural critic since 
Mencken, writes in “the hope of offending all those 
with cemeteries to defend." His subjects are literature, 
myth and society, with emphasis on what he finds 
"shallow, self-deceiving or specious in our culture." 
His almost scandalous essays include writings on such 
varied figures as Dante and Faulkner, Kafka and Walt 
Whitman. His incisiveness cuts across the unease of 
Negroes and Jews in America, and other provocative 
problems. Retail Price $5.00. Member's Price $3.95. 
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19. The Complete Works of Nathanael West. The four 
novels of a truly original voice—a writer whose sav- 
agery, cynicism and taut style still cast a strong in- 
fluence over contemporary American Novelists. Includes 
The Dream Life of Balso Smell, A Cool Million, Miss 
Lonelyhearts, and The Days of the Locust. Retail Price 
$5.00. Member's Price $3.95. 


144. Life, Death and the Law by Norman St. John- 
Stevas. Penetrating essays on Anglo-American laws 
that attempt to govern our moral life in six areas: 
birth control, artificial insemination, homosexuality, 
suicide, sterilization and euthanasia. Retail Price $5.95. 
Member's Price $4.95. 


176. The Deadiock of Democracy by James MacGregor 
Burns. Mr. Burns advances a profound and original 
analysis of the American political system—that in 
reality there are four parties: a Presidential Demo- 
cratic Party and a Congressional Democratic Party, a 
Presidential Republican and a Congressional Republi- 
can Party. His book brilliantly demonstrates how this 
four-party handicap has continually resuited in dead- 
lock and drift in American policy. He traces its origins 
to the basic differences between Jeffersonian and Madi- 
sonian politics and shows with the skill of a practical 
politician how the four-party concept works in all 
aspects of our government. He then outlines & radical 
new kind of bipartisan program to cure this ill and 
calls for "responsible, committed, effective and exu- 
berant leadership." The most powerful and important 
book on American politics to appear in a decade. 
Retail Price $5.95. Member's Price $4.95. 


83. Four Screenplays of Ingmar Bergman. Four of 
Bergman's most distinguished films, almost Shake- 
spearean in range; the elegant sex comedy—Smiles of a 
Summer Night; the terrifying medieval allegory—The 
Seventh Seal; the haunting, deeply moving Wild Straw- 
berries; and the uniquely Bergmanian study of the 
supernatural—The Magician. The personal style and 
vision of this individual, complete film-maker is beauti- 
fully revealed in the delights and subtleties of these 
screenplays. Retail Price $6.00. Member's Price $4.95. 
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Another Country, By James Baldwin. 'The controversial novel that probes deeply into the 
world of sensuality and perversity, love and hate between white and black, man and 
woman, man and man. “Baldwin is someone to be feared for how deeply he sees, how much 
he demands of the world and how powerfully he can hate." Norman Podhoretz. “An act 
one of the most powerful novels of our time." Granville Hicks. 
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run was on, Alex fought for a weekend lifting of all 
nets to make sure that enough mature fish would 
reach the spawning beds, a hundred and twenty 
miles upstream. He fought against the irresponsi- 
ble dumping of bark from the pulp mills; he 
fought the lumber bosses for felling the shade 
trees on the banks, in whose shadows the salmon 
spawned. He looked skeptically at the drenching 
of the forests with DDT when budworm was rav- 
aging the spruce — what would the poison do to 
the life underwater? He suspected what Rachel 
Carson found. He fought the poachers, who be- 
come desperate at times of unemployment. They 
work in teams of three or four at night, and a 
warden, who must go unarmed in Canada, may 
lose an ear or an eye if he tries to interfere. Above 
all, Alex was wary of the mines, which in a burst 
of hope and publicity seemed to offer New Bruns- 
wick a new prosperity. For a time they had things 
their own way, free of provincial regulation, and 
the lethal pollution which flowed from their zinc 
and copper corridors down brooks and into streams 
as beautiful as the Northwest Miramichi would 
. have driven him into a fury. It was the negation 
of every precaution for which he and Canada had 
long stood. 

The river was Alex’s tonic. In his latter years, 
in his Jeep he could travel the distance from of- 
fice to camp in less than three hours, and after he 
had had his first heart attack, just to see the pools 
and hear the voice of the water were enough. 
Like many great doctors before him, Alex consid- 
ered his own health last. On one occasion when 
overwork had brought him to the point of exhaus- 
tion, he turned his practice over to an assistant and 
went into the woods to be alone at Stony Brook. 
There, in thirty days he regained his strength — 
and, incidentally, took twenty-three fish, beached, 
of course, since there was no one to net for him. 
His favorite fly was the Green Highlander, which 
he fished wet and fast; his favorite pool, the Top 
of the Falls, where the angler casts into the slick 
water at the very lip of the falls: When a salmon 
takes here, like as not he’ll go down over, and how 
Alex would hoot as the angler followed after, leap- 
ing and slipping from basin to basin. ‘Then would 
come the breathless question — was the fish still 
on? 

Driving back from camp with him was an edu- 
cation. At sixty mph and more his talk would 
touch on the history of the valley; on the Loyalists 
from Long Island and New York who settled here 
after the Revolution; on the University of New 
Brunswick, in which he profoundly believed; on 
the preservation of the elms, which in Fredericton 
are more beautiful than in any other city I know; 
and on the guides and cooks, every one of them his 
friend, Howard and Henry and George and Art 


and Kathleen. They and their children mattered 
deeply to him, and he knew they kept him young. 

Alex used to tease us about our Yankee venera- 
tion for royalty, but I remember how honored he 
felt when Princess Margaret took far more than 
the expected time to open the Polio Clinic in Fred- 
ericton, the clinic he had planned, equipped, and 
helped to finance. 

Dear as he was to us on the river, he was even 
dearer in his home in Fredericton with its big 
windows facing the Cathedral Green. ‘This was 
our point of departure, and he sped us on our 
way with those famous martinis which he poured 
from his big silver bell of a shaker. Here we lis- 
tened to the tales of the party coming out from the 
camp, while our anticipation rose, or, if we were 
just emerging from the enchantment of the woods, 
here we would enlarge on our own adventures. 
Just before both parties went in for Cannie’s de- 
lectable roast chicken, Alex would make his toast: 
“I looks toward ye, smiles, and likewise bows 
accordin’ " — our hail and farewell with the man 
who would keep the river and our hopes alive 
for another year. 


THE OCEAN FLOOR 


One of the few good things to come out of the 
German domination of France was the Aqua- 
Lung, the invention of JacQUESs-YvES COUSTEAU 
and Emile Gagnan, French naval officers who 
had been immobilized by Hitler's conquest and 
who, with the assistance of Cousteau's wife, Si- 
mone, began to pioneer deeper and deeper into 
the hidden mysteries of the sea. Captain Cous- 
teau's first book, The Silent World, was an adven- 
ture story which opened the doors to oceanogra- 
phy, to archaeology, and to undersea photography. 
In the ten years since its appearance, Captain 
Cousteau and his team of expert divers have 
improved their depth-exploring techniques and 
have probed deeper and deeper into those fas- 
cinating realms which hitherto had been seen 
only by Dr. Will Beebe and Otis Barton in Bar- 
ton's Bathosphere. But Cousteau and company 
were mobile, and with extraordinary invention 
and physical resourcefulness they have explored 
the coral graveyards which have doomed ships 
since the days of the Greeks. They have studied 
the rise and fall of the Deep Scattering Layers 
and have devised the Deepsea Camera Sled, 
which travels miles below the surface of the 
ocean, photographing as it goes. These are a 
few of the salient episodes told in a most personal 
way by Captain Cousteau in his new and well- 
illustrated book, THE LIVING SEA (Harper & Row, 
$6.50), the May selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 
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Oberlin, 


Ohio 


The Atlantic Monthly 


The Living Sea begins with a description of the 
Calypso, the 140-foot flagship of Cousteau’s expe- 
ditions. She was originally a minesweeper built 
for the Royal Navy and was transformed into a 
mobile laboratory with the aid of Group Captain 
Guinness. In the late forties all divers wanted to 
work with Captain Cousteau, and, taking his 
pick, he cruised the Red Sea, ranging along the 
coast of the Sudan close to the deadly uncharted 
coral reefs which held their treasure. No reviewer 
should give away this book. It is enough to men- 
tion how they found the black coral for Picasso; 
how they watched the bumpfish steadily chewing 
his way up a coral strand; how they came upon 
the Aegean wreck and from it brought to the sur- 
face wine which had been laid down in Delos 
more than two thousand years ago; how they 
avoided the abyssal sharks and tracked to his 
lair the gargantuan truckfish; and how and why 
they lost their eager spirit, the diver Serventi. 
This is a book to relish slowly. 


DEVOTO AT WORK 


With the passing of that pungent trio, Henry L. 
Mencken, Bernard DeVoto, and Elmer Davis, 
American criticism momentarily lost its voice, 
and we have been waiting overlong for a younger 
man to fill their shoes. A full measure of De Voto 
as a teacher, historian, and critic is given to us 
this spring in a little book as hot as a live coal, 
BERNARD DEVOTO: A TRIBUTE AND AN EVALUATION, 
with essays by Catherine Drinker Bowen, the 
late Edith R. Mirrielees, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., and Wallace Stegner, and a bibliography by 
Julius P. Barclay (Houghton Mifflin, $4.50). 
Benny, as he was known to his friends and enemies, 
could be pugnacious, strident, tenderly generous, 
humble in moments of self-doubt, and magnifi- 
cently angry in defense of what he valued. His 
indignation at what was being done to our plun- 
dered public lands lit up the cause of conservation, 
and his knowledge and love of the West are fused 
and made permanent in his three splendid vol- 
umes of history. 

Now he is seen affectionately and with percep- 
tion by four of his contemporaries: Catherine 
Drinker Bowen writes of him as a teacher, urging 
her on and guiding her in her biographical writing; 
Miss Mirrielees speaks of him as an essayist, so 
vigorous in his letters and in the Easy Chair 
of Harper’s; Arthur Schlesinger shows us the politi- 
cal man and the scholar; and Wallace Stegner, 
like Benny, familiar with Utah, traces the paths 
which led him away from his home city of Ogden 
and eventually back overland through his stilted 
fiction to his vital historical conquest of the 
Southwest. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





THE TIN DRUM by GUNTER Grass (Pantheon, 
$6.95) hardly begins in a way to beguile the reader. 
Its hero, Oskar Matzerath, is recounting the story 
of his life from a mental home, where he is con- 
fined in a barred cell. Shortly, we learn that Oskar 
is Only thirty-one inches tall, having chosen to 
remain at that height by deliberately falling down- 
stairs at the age of three. Through the years his 
has been an adult mind staring out at the world 
from the body of a child. The toy drum has also 
been with him since childhood. When he taps on 
it now, the rhythms of things past return and he 
can then transfer them to paper. 

Though this beginning may look like a mechani- 
cal horror out of the Grand Guignol, it does have 
its Own appropriateness as a framework for the 
story Grass wants to tell. This novel, laced as it is 
with fantasy and nightmare, is largely autobio- 
graphical. Like hisown protagonist, Oskar, Ginter 
Grass was born in Danzig of a German father and 
a Polish mother — a fateful inheritance for the 
years after 1930. He was only six when Hitler 
came to power; while still a boy, he witnessed the 
crazy-quilt politics of Danzig, the arrival of the 
Nazis, the German victories and then defeats, and 
the final conquest by the Russians. Much of the 
book’s power comes from this weird flood of his- 
tory surging through it. In reading it we have the 
impression of a montage of European newsreels 
since 1933, telescoped together in surrealistic 
frenzy, flickering by in the background. Oskar in 
a mental home is a narrator who matches the 
madness of the world he would record. 

Never without his drum during the Nazi years, 
Oskar uses it to disturb and break up party meet- 
ings. His father, whom he rather despises, be- 
comes a Nazi, mostly to wear a uniform. When the 
Russians take Danzig, the father is killed in the 
cellar of his own grocery shop. Oskar flees to West 
Germany, where he becomes involved in the op- 
erations of the black market and works variously 
as a nightclub performer and a tombstone en- 
graver. (Grass himself practiced this latter craft 
for a while.) These last sections of the book be- 
come more nightmarish in tone and less substantial 


The Book of Knowledge is mother’s little 
helper because The Book of Knowledge 
teaches mother’s little daughter to help 
herself. 

It starts helping early, from the moment 
the child can understand your words. In 
its pages are dozens of delightful stories 
you can read aloud, little songs to be sung, 
thousands of fascinating pictures to be 
shown. Pretty soon the child begins to 
pick up a word here and there. Pretty 
soon whole sentences are firmly grasped. 
The miracle of comprehension begins. 


The vital step 


The next step is as natural as growing 
bigger: wanting to read... wanting to read 
of the great and colorful men of history; 
of art, animals and poetry ; science, inven- 
tions, outer space and foreign lands. 
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Mother’s little helper 


What are your children doing? 


Too much TV watching? School grades 
slipping? Asking questions even you can’t 
answer? Then you need The Book of 
Knowledge. Are they bored and restless 
because there’s nothing to do on rainy 
days? There are “Things to Make and Do” 
and exciting games to play in mother’s 
little helper. 
Proof positive 

Would you like absolute proof, absolutely 
free? This coupon entitles you to a 24- 
page, full color booklet containing pages 
taken directly from The Book of Knowl- 
edge. Send it in. When you get your book- 
let, look it over...then pass it on to your 
child. Watch how mother’s little helper 
goes to work for both of you. 

(Something else: everything on this page 
goes for mother’s little son, too.) 
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The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Where’s 
Annie? 


A novel by 
EILEEN BASSING 


"Sure to be among the most highly praised and 
widely read novels of 1963."—Book-of-the-Month 
Glub News $5.95 





John 
"Hara's 


and convincing. Guilt for a murder 
he did not commit drives Oskar to 
the mental home. In the end, still 
unpurged by all he has been through, 
he is pursued by the devastating vi- 
sion of the Black Witch, remembered 
from a nursery jingle, now perhaps 
the symbol of the world's evil. 
Grass's imagination is torrential 
but, like all torrents, undiscriminat- 
ing as it sweeps dead wood and debris 
along with live flora and fauna. 
Always vigorous and pungent, he is 
at times needlessly coarse. ‘The 
length of the book begins to be tiring, 
and many of the episodes, though 
superficially varied, seem only to 
repeat each other. Yet with all its 
faults, this is a very powerful book, 
and Gunter Grass is definitely one of 
the more impressive talents to emerge 
in recent years. The German imagi- 
nation has always had a special 
penchant for the grotesque and the 
Gothic, and Grass, despite his bag 
of modern literary tricks, belongs 


When your thoughts 


turn to the 
outdoor world... 


Face of 
North America 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF A CONTINENT 


By PETER FARB 





“The best single volume on out- 
door America I have yet seen." 
— JOHN KIERAN. “A book not 
merely to be read but used.... 
As Marston Bates states in the 
introduction, ‘there should be a 
copy carried in every car." 
— Christian Science Monitor. 
Ninety illustrations. $6.50 


The Valley 


MEADOW, GROVE, 
AND STREAM 


solidly in the mainstream of this tra- 
dition. The grotesque may not be 
styled to the taste of all readers, but, 


major new novel 


ELIZABETH APPLETON 


The story of a restless faculty wife in a college 
town deep in O'Hara Country. Coming June 4th 
$4.95 





Edgar Snow 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
HIVER Hed China Today 


“The most informative book on Communist China 
ever published in this country.’ - HARRYX 
SCHWARTZ,Saturday Review. Maps, appendices, 
exclusive photographs by the author. $10.00 





ruman 
apote 


SELECTED WRITINGS 


A rich sampling of the fiction and non-fiction 
that have stamped Mr. Capote as an incomparable 


' storyteller and reporter. With an introduction by 


Mark Schorer. $5.95 


W.H. 
Auden 


THE DYER’S HAND 


A modern Biographia Literaria, in which Mr, 
Auden has gathered and edited his finest writing 
on poetry, art and life. ‘‘At once superbly con- 
temporary and lighted by the greatness of the 
past... Stunningly quotable.'"—Newsweek $7.50 














Now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUSE 


like every style, it has its distinctive 
attractions. ‘“‘Exuberance is beauty," 
Blake declared — almost as if to 
justify works, like the present one, 
which may shock good taste but 
nevertheless live in virtue of their 
feverishly energetic imagination. 


If Grass's narrative is murky in 
spots, UWE JOHNSON’S SPECULATIONS 
ABOUT JAKOB (Grove Press, $4.50) is 
as difficult to piece together as a 
jigsaw puzzle. The story, so far as 
one can make it out, has to do with 
Jakob Abs, a humble railroad worker 
in East Germany who becomes in- 
volved in a plot to recruit for Soviet 
espionage a girl who works for the 
allies in NATO. Thereafter, how- 
ever, the details of the plot become 
as tangled as a jungle thicket. Fig- 
ures enter and exit, voices speak 
and are silent, and we return again 
and again to the arresting image of 
Jakob slowly making his way across 
the elaborate sidings and intersec- 
tions of the railroad yards. Despite 
all the comings and goings, we are 
left with the sense that nothing really 
has happened and that the novel 
stands still in its own labyrinth — 
not unlike the cold war, whose end- 
less negotiations leave everything 
just about as it was. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
however unsure one may be of just 
what is taking place, one has no 
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By LORUS 
and MARGERY MILNE 


This interpretation of the fa- 
miliar sights and sounds of 
land and water is "splendid... 
nature writing at its best, biol- 
ogy made really fascinating." 
— Har BonLANDp. “Fine percep- 
tions and wide information." 

— HENRY BESTON. 


Illustrated. $4.50 


Everyman’s Ark 


EDirED BY SALLY E 


PATRICK 
JOHNSON 


Introduction by 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 





A fascinating collection — from 
T. H. White, John Muir, 
Colette and others — of first- 
person stories of animals and 
men in close communion. “I 
found the selections not only 
interesting and often very 
amusing, but in many cases 
unfamiliar. A fine book.” 

— JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH. 
Illustrated. $5.95 


-a At all bookstores 
iv | HARPER & ROW 


Publishers, N. Y. 16 
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doubt of the talent of the author or 
the merit of his book. Such, too, was 
the experience in first reading Faulk- 
ner’s The Sound and the Fury, but with 
many rereadings all the details fell 
into place. Johnson, who is some- 
thing of a scholar in English litera- 
ture and has translated into German 
several American novels, has obvi- 
ously come under the influence of 
Faulkner as well as of the French ex- 
perimental novelists, particularly 
Alain Robe-Grillet. Yet his talent 
is his own, and markedly original. 
Only twenty-nine, he has already 
had considerable European recog- 
nition. Last year he plucked one 
of the newest and most posh of liter- 
ary plums — the International Pub- 
lishers Prize of $10,000. Johnson is 
a native of East Germany, and lived 
most of his life under the Russian 
occupation, until he moved to West 
Berlin in 1959. Experience of the 
Nazi and Communist regimes seems 
to have left him with a very definite 
political disenchantment. Where 
political talk appears in this novel, 
it is usually in the form of dead 
tags or slogans that never quite 
jibe with reality. Grass and Johnson 
are welcome signs of a resurgence in 
German letters after the long night 
of the Nazis. Yet this new genera- 
tion, if these two writers are typical, 
would seem to be curiously suspicious 
of all politics. Both these novelists 
now live and work in the West, not 
out of faith in any political ideology, 
but because without the Commu- 
nist censor they are free to write the 
kind of novels they wish. There 
could, however, be worse reasons for 
taking sides in the world struggle. 


DREAM OF RUSSIA 


THE GIFT (Putnam, $5.95), VLADIMIR 
NABOKOv’s first novel and the last 
book he was ever to write in Russian, 
strikes a doubly poignant note of hail 
and farewell. Written in the 1930s, 
when he was living in Russian émigré 
circles in Berlin, and now translated 
by Michael Scammell in collabora- 
tion with the author, it reveals, per- 
haps more than any later work, that 
Mr. Nabokov was a genuine poet for 
whom the abandonment of his na- 
tive language was a loss that has 
never quite been compensated for 
by his subsequent brilliant career as a 
novelist in English. 


New books from 
Semon and Schuster 


Just published: Gerold Frank’s powerful 
"spellbinding,"! "brilliant"? recreation of 
THE DEED: the assassination in 1944 — by 
two young members of the Jewish terrorist 
organization, the Stern group — of the high- 
est British official in the Middle East, Lord 
Moyne. $4.95 1Meyer Levin ?Harry Golden 





One of the most eagerly-awaited books of the spring 
is LILLIAN ROSS'S Vertical and Horizontal. Con- 
tents: all the avidly read and talked-about New 
Yorker stories about Dr. Spencer Fifield and his 
analyst, Dr. Blauberman — plus a new, concluding 
story never before in print. Just out. $4.50 


NIKOS KAZANTZAKIS has been called, by 
Thomas Mann and Albert Schweitzer, one 
of the great writers of this century. His early 
and important novel, The Rock Garden, is 
now published for the first time in English. 
Just out. $4.50 





"An invaluable record of the American past," says 
the New Yorker about MY LIFE: The Memoirs of 
Claude Bowers — historian (The Tragic Era), poli- 
tician, newspaperman, diplomat and key figure in 
the rebirth of the Democratic Party in the 30's. 


Among those he recalls: FDR, Debs, Swope, Dreiser, 
Al Smith, Harry Truman. Price $6.50 
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JOSEPHINE JOHNSON has written her 
E finest novel since the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
NEM Now in November. The Dark Traveler will 
ME be treasured by connoisseurs of poetic, 





B unsentimental, deeply-felt fiction. $3.95 





And coming in June: Portrait of Myself by 
MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, her autobiography, 


| 
| with 70 of her photographs. $5.95 


In a brief foreword the author tells | 
us that the real protagonist of the | 


novel is Russian literature itself. 
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Tas 


Perspectives on 
America 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Alan Heimert 


A NATION 
SO CONCEIVED 


Devoted to “historical reflec- 
tions on American destiny 
from its early vision to its 
present power,” this concise 
book examines the quest for 
unity and identity by a 
young nation, our evolution 
from an agrarian society 
into an industrial economy, 
and our present position of 
global responsibility. $3.50 


Alexander De Conde 


A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A distinguished historian 
provides an intelligent and 
scrupulously fair synthesis 
of our diplomatic history 
from colonial days through 
the early Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. This lucid and read- 
able work permits the reader 
to reach his own conclusions. 


930 pages, 62 maps, 31 illus- 
trations; $12.00 (also avail- 
able in a College Edition) 
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Actually, there is a flesh-and-blood 
hero, Fyodor, a young poet living in 
the émigré circles of Berlin; but his 
adventures, such as they are, have to 
do mainly with language, the assimi- 
lation of his Russian past, and his 
development as a literary mind. 
Fyodor has just published a small 
book of poems; and by a technique 
of commentary and quotation that 
foreshadows his last novel, Pale Fire, 
Mr. Nabokov evokes through these 
verses wonderful and disturbing 
memories of the Russian homeland. 
The most vivid character is Fyodor's 
father, an entomologist and explorer, 
whom the young man must remem- 
ber and come to understand if he 
himself is to grow up. And, thread- 
ing his way through the émigré sa- 
lons, Fyodor meets a young girl, 
Zina, with whom he carries on a 
romance as spectral and evocative 
as autumn mist. 

Technically, this is Mr. Nabokov's 
most realistic novel. Yet, in dealing 
with the vanished life of the Russian 
exiles, those wandering tribes dis- 
persed over the earth, it creates a 
world as phantasmal as any in the 
author's other works. As always, 
Mr. Nabokov's sheer literary virtu- 
osity is prodigious. When Fyodor 
writes, as part of his attempt to mas- 
ter his Russian past, a little book on 
Chernyshevsky, a liberal hero of the 
nineteenth century, Mr. Nabokov 
not only tells us about the work but 


| gives it to us entire in one long chap- 


ter, and it turns out to be a splendid 
biographical sketch. However, it is 
not literary fireworks that hold us 
throughout, but the finely sustained 
mood of tender nostalgia, a personal 
warmth never again so present in 
Mr. Nabokov’s writings, after he had 


| given up the love of his life, his 


“beautiful Russian language." 


ENEMIES OF MIND 


When the first sputnik was 
launched in 1957, many Americans 
were shocked into the realization 
that brains and scientific knowledge 
might be ultimately decisive in the 
contest with Russia, and there began 
a slow and groping re-examination 
of our national attitudes toward in- 
tellectuals and the intellectual life. 
Appropriately enough, the blow fell 
during a decade that had also wit- 
nessed some of the most raucous 
public sallies against intellectuals in 
our recent history. It was at the 


| height of the McCarthyite crusade, 
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"Brilliant... certain to be highly 


praised and widely discussed." 
—ORVILLE PRESCOTT 





A. novel by GUNTER GRASS 
$6.95. PANTHEON 
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t. . treasure-house of images 


and ideas. It can serve to energize 
and enrich whatever work one is 
doing: dancing, painting, writing, 
living."— MARTHA GRAHAM 





THE 
INNER WORLD 
OF CHOICE 


Frances G. Wickes 





This new book, by the noted 
analyst and author of THE INNER 
WORLD OF CHILDHOOD, is a light 
piercing the shadows of inner con- 
fusion and conflict. To read it is to 
start the long journey out of dark- 
ness, to find at last a way to the 
definitive choice in life: whether 
to remain a mirror of one’s envir- 
onment, of outer circumstances — 
or to break through these and find 
authentic, creative selfhood. 


Dedicated to C. G. Jung and writ- 

ten at his request, Mrs. Wickes’ 

book is perhaps the clearest, most 

perceptive account of the impli- 

cations of Jung’s psychology for 

understanding the self and its re- 
' lation to the world. 


$5.00 at your bookstore 
HARPER & ROW, Publishers 





Professor RICHARD HOFSTADTER tells 


| 


us, that he first got the idea of | 


his ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE (Knopf, $6.95); and some of 
the juicier contemporary items with 
which he begins his long and careful 


historical study would make funny | 


reading if they were not even now so 
painfully close at hand. 
The word *'egghead," with all its 





contemptuous connotations, entered | 


our vocabulary during the campaign 
of 1952 and set the tone for much 


that was to follow. Louis Bromfield | 


offered a notorious definition, imply- 
ing that the egghead was not only an 


ineffectual but possibly an effemi- | 


nate character. A year later, when 


Maxwell H. Gluck, who had been | 


nominated as ambassador to Ceylon, 
appeared before the Senate's exam- 
ining committee, he was scarcely 


embarrassed at not knowing the | 
names of the Prime Ministers of | 


India or Ceylon. In retrospect, one 
can only gape with admiration and 
awe at this sublime intellectual self- 


assurance (or indifference) that did | 
not think it worthwhile to bone up | 


for a few minutes to fix these names 
in mind. President Eisenhower him- 


self got into the act when he offered | 
his definition of the intellectual as | 


*a man who takes more words than 
are necessary to tell more than he 
knows." 

The peak of the frenzy, however, 
was reached during the brief period 
of McCarthyism, when the nation no 
longer merely snickered at the in- 
tellectual as ineffectual, effeminate, 
or generally out of touch with reality, 
but thundered at him as downright 
subversive. 

Such epidemics have been recur- 
rent through our history. Unfortu- 
nately, they have often been mingled 
with good causes as expressions of 
genuinely democratic and egalitarian 
feelings. Indeed, their chief source, 
Mr. Hofstadter thinks, lies in the 
peculiar nature of our religious in- 
heritance. Contrary to the usual 
cliché, the American religious tra- 
dition was not so much puritan as 
evangelical. The Puritans were an 
austere minority, deeply involved 
with theology, and their preachers 


were often as intense intellectuals | 


as Calvin himself. Evangelical re- 
ligion, on the other hand, eschewed 
the intricacies of theology and 
stressed the heart over the head; 








and when this attitude passed into | 


the secular sphere, it became a dis- 
paragement of mind altogether. 


The extraordinary life of “‘the little 
lady who made the big war” 


The author of Uncle Tom's Cabin may not have actually 
started the Civil War — but no American woman has ever 
wielded as powerful an influence on history as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Daughter, wife, and mother of pious New England 
ministers, she scandalized her contemporaries by first 
revealing Lord Byron's affair with his sister . . . and shocked 
her abolitionist allies by being the first Yankee to winter in 
Florida. First reviewer Virginia Kirkus writes: "Strong as a 
horse and convinced of her frailty, a successful woman 

who laughed at the suffrage movement, a passionate woman 
who lived primly and wrote with a suppressed raciness — 
Harriet Beecher Stowe's multitude of contradictions make 
for fascinating reading in a m 

a well written and ~~ 
beautifully organized 
book.” Illustrated, now 
at all booksellers, $5.95 


RUNAWAY 
TO HEAVEN 


The Story of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and 


Her Era by 


Johanna 
Johnston 
DOUBLEDAY 























World Technology and Human Destiny 


Under the general editorship of Raymond Aron 

As a result of the greatest revolution the world has ever known, empires are 
dissolving, religions are changing, and stone-age nations are being driven into 
nuclear society. Bertrand de Jouvenel, George Kennan, M. M. Postan, 

Robert Oppenheimer, and many others consider answers to the problems raised 
in this timely book. 254 pages $4.95 


The Major Themes of Robert Frosi 


Radcliffe Squires 

“One of the few original readings of Frost now in print. gipires examines 

Frost as a major and durable artist in order to discover and state the elements 

that make Frost a major poet in the English Language."—Howard Mumford Jones 
“Radcliffe Squires’ reading of Frost is both substantial and intimate... 

remarkably open and engaging..."—Robert Pack 130 pages $3.95 


Khrushchev Speaks 


Edited, with commentary, by Thomas P. Whitney 

From Khrushchev's speeches, press conferences, and articles Whitney has 
selected thirteen for inclusion in this book. Included are the interviews given 
during the U-2 incident. ""Whitney's concise summaries of each year's events... 
make it easier to understand the evolution of Khrushchev and Soviet society 
itself."—Gene Sosin, Director of New York Bureau, Radio Liberty 

474 pages $7.50 


The University Of Michigan PRESS am aor 








THE NEXT ROOM 
OF THE DREAM 
By Howard Nemerov 
Forty-six poems and two 
verse plays illuminate 
myths and man, heresy 
and history, as one of 
America’s most moving 
and original voices tries 
“to persuade, fool or com- 
pel God into speaking." 
$5.00; paper, $2.45 


THE MIND 

OF AFRICA 

By W. E. Abraham 
Africa viewed by one of 
her most brilliant native 
sons — an enlightening 
analysis of social, cultural, 
economic and political 


prospects. “Probably the 
most important book writ- 
ten by an African in the 
last ten or fifteen years.” 
—PROFESSOR DAVID APTER, 
University of California 
$4.00 


THE THIEF 

OF LOVE 

Edited and translated 

by Edward C. Dimock 

A treasury of Bengali tales 
from court and village 
ranging from lighthearted 
allegories to the grim story 
of a tormented rajah, in 
which Western readers will 
find a parallel to the Book 
of Job. $5.95 


Inquire at 
your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 
PRESS 





In his last chapter Mr. Hofstadter 
finds things looking up a bit for the 
intellectuals, but they are still run- 
ning a bit scared. They had better 
be, too, if they take a good look at 
Congress, where the old lethargy still 
prevails. Maybe we shall have a bill 
on education after every legislator is 
convinced that our survival in the 
technological race with Russia is at 
stake. But so long as the life of the 
mind is judged on so barbarously 
pragmatic an issue, it would seem 
that the land of the know-nothing 
and the home of the mugwump may 
belong to the free and the brave, but 
certainly not to the enlightened. 


MELODRAMA, ALL KINDS 


Joun BowEw, one of the more en- 
gaging younger English novelists, in 
THE BIRDCAGE (Harper & Row, 
$3.95) gives us an amusing satire, 
sharply observant and gracefully 
written, with a fine quality of comic 
understatement. 

Norah Palmer and Peter Ash have 
been living together without benefit 
of clergy for nine years because the 
arrangement is practical from the 
point of view of taxes but does not 
imprison them in the cage of mar- 
riage. A couple in that strange bor- 
der territory between vanished youth 
and the settling of middle age, both 
work in television, and both claim to 
be intellectuals of a sort. In those 
nine years they have, naturally, 
quarreled many times, but the quar- 
rel that really does it is the one in 
which Norah lets out her carefully 
guarded secret — she does not take 
Peter's talent seriously! Exit Peter, 
followed by the Furies. But away 
from the other, each goes from bad to 
worse until, in the inevitable course 
of things, modern living brings to- 
gether those whom God and nature 
wished to sunder. 

Norah and Peter are posturing 
and melodramatic bores, but Mr. 
Bowen is not the least bit boring as 
he pins them neatly down like two 
tarnished butterflies. While some 
comic writers twist your arm to get 
a laugh, Mr. Bowen, writing easily, 
lets the comedy come as and where it 
will. He has caught, delicately and 
sharply,that fringe world of culture, 
television programming, inhabited 
by the pretentiously semiliterate and 
semibohemian, which in England, at 
least to judge by this book, seems not 
so very different from what we have 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
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FITZGERALD 
READER 


Edited by 
Arthur Mizener 


The full genius of E Scott 
Fitzgerald is here dis- 
played as in no other 
single volume — with se- 
lections from the novels, 
Stories and essays, and 
The Great Gatsby com- 
plete. It is an ideal treas- 
ury of his finest work, 
with a penetrating intro- 
duction correlating the 
artist and his career. 
$1.50 


(x) SCRIBNERS 


| WAS TIRED 
OF LIVING 
ON LOW PAY 


So | Started Reading The 
Wall Street Journal 


I work in a large city. Over a period of 
time I noticed that men who read The 
Wall Street Journal are better dressed, 
drive better cars, have better homes and 
eat in better restaurants. 

“I’m tired of living on low pay!” I 
said to myself. “I’m going to see if The 
Wall Street Journal can help ME.” 

) Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and it DID. Since I started read- 
ing The Journal, my income has increased 
from $9,000 to $14,000 a year. 

This story is typical. Because the re- 
ports in The Wall Street Journal come 
to you daily, you get quick warning of 
any new trend that may affect your busi- 
ness and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests or 
seize a profit. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in eight cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-5 





At many moments during Mark 
RASCOVICH’S THE BEDFORD INCIDENT 
(Atheneum, $5.95) the reader will 
wish that the author had never read 
Moby Dick. But since the parallel to 
the Melville classic is a contrivance 
more necessary to the author than 
the reader, Mr. Rascovich is to be 


forgiven, and this tight and exciting - 


melodrama can be read for itself 
without so much as a side glance at 
the Pequod and its tormented crew. 

The Bedford, a destroyer on duty 
in the North Atlantic, is engaged in 
hunting out Russian ships, subma- 
rines particularly, that are trying to 
pry into our radar defenses. ‘Though 
she cannot fire on these vessels, she 
can dog them enough to make their 
spying difficult. This hunt builds 
up all the aggressions of warfare, 
but, unlike a shooting war, does not 
permit their release in the act of de- 
stroying the enemy. Hence, an un- 
bearable tension builds up within the 
Bedford’s crew, and the captain be- 
comes as mad as Ahab in pursuit of 
Moby Dick— which is what the 
crew actually christen the Russian 
submarine they are pursuing. In the 
end the destroyer meets as drastic a 
fate as the Pequod’s, and only one sur- 
vivor, like Ishmael, is washed up 
alive to tell the tale. 

Mr. Rascovich, who did a hitch 
in the North Atlantic and also en- 
gaged in ocean towing and salvage, 
obviously knows ships and the sea 
very well, and most of the excite- 
ment in this chase has to do with the 
action and machinery of sailing, to 
which the human agents become ac- 
cessories. Oddly enough, the one 
character who towers above all the 
others is an ex-Nazi U-boat com- 
mander who in his time has sunk 
many ships but emerges now as the 
sole voice of sanity and reason 
among the doomed crew. How fash- 
ions do change! In any popular 
yarn a few years back, the only good 
ex-Nazi would have been a dead one. 


Admirers of Wirt WILLIAMS’ pre- 
vious novels — and there have been 
many, including Ernest Hemingway 
— may find themselves disappointed 
by A PASSAGE OF HAWKS (McGraw- 
Hill, $4.95). The book, to be sure, 
is entertaining as a thriller, but most 
of the time Mr. Williams seems to 
have traded insight for slick sensa- 
tionalism, and his characters de- 
generate into stereotypes or puppets. 

The trouble seems to be that Mr. 
Williams has become mired in that 


is 








One hundred years of tumult and 
transformation — one hundred 
years that turned an isolated, 
tradition-bound civilization 

into the battlefield on which 

our future may be decided... 


CHINA ONLY 
YESTERDAY 


1850-1950: A Century of Change 
by EMILY HAHN 


A dramatic narrative history of modern China, 
from the Opium War to Mao Tse-tung; from the 
19th-century fanatic who led the Taiping Rebel- 
lion, and believed himself to be the younger brother 

of Christ, to the 20th-century dictator who talks 
back to Khrushchev. A brilliant new addition to 
THE MAINSTREAM OF THE MODERN 
WORLD SERIES, edited by John Gunther. 

$5.95 at all booksellers ae 
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The National Book Committee 
announces 


THE WINNERS 
of the 
1963 NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 


FICTION 


Morte D’Urban 
by J. F. Powers 


Doubleday 
& 
NON-FICTION 


Henry James Vols. 2 and 3 
by Leon Edel 


Lippincott 


POETRY 


Traveling Through the Dark 
by William Stafford 


Harper & Row 


The National Book Awards are presented annually for three books 
which panels of judges consider the most distinguished books of 
fiction, of non-fiction, and of poetry written by American citizens 
and published in the U. S. in the preceding year. Donors of the 
$1000 awards are the American Book Publishers Council, the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association, and the Book Manufacturers Institute. 





LITERATURE 

AND 

SINCERITY 

by Henri Peyre 


Persuaded that the concept of sin- 
cerity “has become the most potent 
idée-force in the literature and 
psychology of our age,” the noted 
critic and author here provides a 
survey of the concept in literature 
ranging from Cicero to Sartre. 
Mr. Peyre states, “Art and life 
are not, ultimately and deeply, al- 
together divergent or remote from 
one another, and literature and art 
are far more than a mere game or 
a pure craftsman’s skill." $6.75 


THE 
HIDDEN GOD 


HEMINGWAY, 
FAULKNER, 

YEATS, ELIOT, 
AND WARREN 


by Cleanth 
Brooks 


With the clarity of style for which 
Mr. Brooks has long been noted, 
here is a fresh perspective on 
five distinguished literary figures 
whose Christian commitment has 
long been regarded as nonexistent 
or nebulous. $4.75 





CONCEPTS 
OF CRITICISM 


by René 
Wellek 


Provocative and penetrating, these 
essays attest to Mr. Wellek’s in- 
tense concern during the past two 
decades with the problems beset- 
ting the disciplines of literary 
theory, criticism, and history. 
$7.50 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Yale University Press 
NEW HAVEN AND LONDON 












al 
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imaginary swampland of the Deep 
South whose original proprietor was 
another Williams, named Tennessee. 
A beautiful, self-centered, and neu- 
rotic wife is set on destroying the 
masculinity of her husband. He 
finds love (and his manhood re- 
stored) in the arms of another wom- 
an, but, of course, not without com- 
plications like blackmail and murder 
and the gory denouement of a double 
shooting. Mr. Williams keeps his 
story moving at a brisk pace, and his 
writing is efficient and competent 
throughout, but to my mind he has 
slipped quite a notch below the 
promise of his earlier work. 


SAVANT AND POET 


A refugee from the war, HENRI 
Focttion died in the United States 
in 1943. His death did not create 
much stir; though he had an inter- 
national reputation as a scholar of 
the fine arts, his fame was confined 
to a fairly small circle. Only one of 
his books, a small one, The Life of 
Forms in Art, had been brought out 
in English before his death. Now, at 
last, THE ART OF THE WEST IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES (Phaidon Press, New 
York Graphic Society, 2 vols., $7.50 
each), edited by his devoted pupil 
Jean Bony, provides a richer sample 
of this great scholar's work. 

More than a specialist, Focillon 
was also something of a poet, whose 
interpretations always bring us close 
to the artist himself. Focillon's father 
had been a well-known engraver, 
and he grew up in the company 
of artists like Monet and Rodin. 
Throughout his teaching career at 
the Sorbonne, he remained intimate 
with artists, visited their studios, and 
shared their problems, and in im- 
agination he was able to project this 
vivid intimacy with art into the 
periods of the past. 

The present work is a dense and 
scholarly text, but one need not be 
a scholar to read it with pleasure. 
Detailed as his discussion of the 
cathedrals may be, Focillon never- 
theless distills a sense of the whole 
life of the Middle Ages. He was 
acutely conscious that no period in 
history is a simple solid block, but 
that it has multiple facets and strata, 
that traditions, influences, and ex- 
periments work together at one and 
the same time; and, in consequence, 
he communicates a sense of the past 
as vital and full of conflict as the 
life we know in the present. 
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NEW YORK CITY'S 


Midtown Manhattan. All 

S E modern outside rooms 
* <2 with magnificent views 
x Of United Nations and 
East River. Air condi- 
tioned. Radio, TV. Two 
popular-priced restau- 
rants and cocktail 
lounges. Single from 
$11 (some lower). 
Double from $14. Suite 
from $19. Special rate 
for weekends, groups 
and extended stays. 
Write—driving map D-L. 


49th Street at First Avenue 
(3 Mitchell Place, New York 17, N. Y.) 








Personally yours... 


FE from aecon 
authority on Amy 


modern manners 


Vanderbilt's 
New 2x»: 


ETIQUETTE 


Used daily by 1,300,000 American families 
—the biggest, the liveliest, the only eti- 
quette book that keeps pace with modern 
gracious living. All-new, expanded edi- 
tion, just published, with 768 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.50 ($6.00 thumb-indexed; $8.50 


at ail booksellers. DOUBLEDAY 


You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3063.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 








CAPE COD COTTAGES in Orleans area. 

Bimonthly to seasonal rentals. Reserve 

early for best choice. Nauset Summer Rental 

eee Oe A, Orleans, Cape Cod, Mass. 
el. , 








S LEEVELES SNESS 


Wardrobe wonder for spring and summer: 
a sleeveless blouse of imported Pima 
cotton and Dacron. Fabric name: 
Khartoum cloth, Pick from pink, pale 
blue, lemon, lime and white (dyed to 
match pearl buttons), Sizes 8 thru 20, 
{2 Sleeveless $8.95, short sleeves 
$9.95 covers tax and handling. Now, 
about that word !'sleevelessness",,, 


clethes, incorporated 
2/ elm st., new canaan, conn. 








JoINz4 SERVE! 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


In THE CRUSADES (Random House, 
$4.95), HENRY TREECE, novelist and 
historian, has written an admirable 
condensed account of two centuries 
of complicated action. Beginning 
with enough previous history to ex- 
plain how European society had 
arrived at its eleventh-century con- 
dition, Mr. Treece accounts for the 
Crusades as a social, political, and 
economic phenomenon as well as a 
religious enterprise. Undistracted by 
such fascinating byways as the cir- 
cumstances that led Robert Guiscard 
to besiege Rome, Mr. Treece pur- 
sues the main course of the Crusades 
to the fall of Acre and the destruc- 
tion of the Knights Templar. It is 
an amazing tale, told with style, 
wit, and a sharp eye for human 
foolishness. 

REGINE PERNOUD'S THE CRUSADES 
(Putnam's, $5.00) makes an inter- 
esting companion piece to Mr. 
Treece’s book. It is an anthology of 
excerpts from contemporary docu- 
ments, both Christian and Muslim, 
and is full of unexpected detail along 
with large lumps of sober reporting. 
As editor of this material, Miss 
Pernoud is learned and graciously 
self-effacing. Her notes and con- 
necting passages have an almost 
uncanny way of telling precisely 
what the reader needs to know and 
absolutely nothing else. 

JOHN  MULHOLLAND'S BOOK OF 
MAGIC (Scribner's, $6.50) explains 
such mysteries as how to stack a deck 
of cards, cause a marked quarter to 
vanish from the victim's hand and 
reappear in a sealed letter, build 
trick boxes, and rejoin pieces of cut 
string. It is designed for amateur, 
or would-be amateur, magicians, 
but the information it contains is so 
catholic, and Mr. Mulholland's ad- 
vice on how to deal with hardware 
merchants or keep an audience at 
bay is so amusing, that the book 
deserves a wider public. 

THE SKY FALLS (McKay, $3.75) is 
a short novel by LORENZA MAZZETTI, 
a very young writer and director of 
film and television scripts. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Marguer- 
ite Waldman, it proves to be a child’s 
view of the last days of the German 
retreat through northern Italy. The 
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To say such a thing may 
shock many good and sin- 
cere Christians. 

For some believe , . . as 
they are free to believe ... 
that the Bible is the sole, 
complete and final author- 
ity for Christians in all mat- 
ters religious. 

But the plain fact is that 


the Christian world is torn asunder by 


disagreement as to what the Bible means. 
This division is not merely between 
the Catholic Church and other church 
bodies, but exists in the form of conflict- 
ing doctrines among the many segments 
of Christendom. 

It is not our intention here to discuss 
the merits of any particular doctrine or 
belief, nor to question the good con- 
science of anyone who disagrees with us. 
But if the Bible was intended to be our 
sole guide, how could so many sincere, 
Christ-seeking people draw such differ- 
ent and conflicting meanings from it? 
That, surely, was not Our Lord's inten- 
tion. 

Why should some of us, for example, 
accept Jesus as the God-Man and others 
believe He was only man? Why should 
there be differing "schools of thought" 
ranging from the literal to the liberal? 
Why should there be differences in the 
number and nature of the Sacraments? 
If all of Christendom was to be united 
in "one flock" with “one shepherd”... 
as the Bible itself says, why are we so 
tragically disunited? 

It is suggested sometimes that Cath- 
olics are opposed to the Bible. This, of 
course, is not true for numerous reasons. 
The Catholic Church is, first of all, the 
mother of the Bible. It was the Catholic 
Church which preserved and perpetu- 
ated Holy Writ through 1,500 years 


SUPREME 


The Bible Alone 







when no other Christian 
body even claimed to be its 
custodian. And for nearly 
2,000 years, the words of 
Holy Scripture have been 
at the very heart of Cath- 
olic ritual and worship the 
world over. 

What Catholics do be- 
lieve is that the Church, not 
the individual, must interpret and ex- 
plain Christ’s teachings, including those 
set forth in the Bible. Christians outside 
the Catholic fold do not, of course, ac- 
cept this authority, but for Catholics it 
eliminates the doubts, confusion and 
misunderstanding which inevitably re- 
sult from individual interpretations. 

Even though you may not be inter- 
ested in the Catholic Faith, you may be 
interested in knowing why Catholics 
believe as they do concerning the mean- 
ings of Holy Scripture. Write today and 
we will gladly send you free and with- 
out obligation, an interesting pamphlet 
on the subject. It will be sent immedi- 
ately; nobody will call on you. Ask for 
Pamphlet No. B-32. 


Free—Mail Coupon Today 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 South Grand, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
"The Bible Is Not Our Sole Guide" 








B-32 
NAME 
ADDRES 
CITY STATE... 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


3473 SOUTH GRAND 


INFORMATION 





BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Three 
Great Men 
of Letters 





LONGFELLOW 
His Life and Work 


By Newron Arvin. The distinguished 
author of Melville, winner of the 
National Book Award for Nonfiction, 
now re-evaluates Longfellow as a poet 
and man of letters. Against the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century New 
England, Newton Arvin discusses the 
whole body of Longfellow's work. His 
book is the most complete account yet 
made of Longfellow's writing and 
succeeds brilliantly in bringing to life 
the cultivated and appealing figure of 
the great American poet. $6.75 


CHEKHOV: A Biography 


By Ernest J. Summons, “A vivid pic- 
ture of one of the world’s great drama- 
tists ...an unforgettable portrait of 
Chekhov and the theatre world and in- 
telligentsia of his time." — Davin Ross, 
Saturday Review. "Unique...a remark- 
able biography." —M arc SLON, Front 
Page, N. Y. Times Book Review. Illus- 
trated. Index. Biographical Survey. 
$10.00 


POE: A Biography 


By WirLiAM Bittner. For the first 
time, a biography that does Poe justice 
both as a man and as a writer. “A skill- 
ful biography of the multi-faceted 
writer." — N. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review. "This lively book provides a 
quickening look at Poe's talent in oper- 
ation . . . a useful addition to the Poe 
literature.” — Saturday Review. $6.50 


At all bookstores 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


PHOTO: ROLLIE McKENNA 






EDITH “We 
SITWELL 


ing queen of English letters re- 
creates the great age of blood and 
gold — when the power and glory 
that was England was dominated 
by three fascinating queens: Mary 
Tudor, Mary Stuart. and at the 
center, Elizabeth. Illustrated. 


The Queens 
and the Hive 


$7.50 at bookstores 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 


“Candid, modest 
and witty 
autobiography” + 


mon 


Friends 


.. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By HENRY KNOX 
SHERRILL 


With candor and humor one of Ameri- 
ca’s great churchmen, formerly Rector 
of Trinity Church in Boston, Bishop of 
Massachusetts and Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
tells his own story. “The book is fun- 
damentally a serious account of im- 
portant events and issues, but it is 
enlivened by a great many amusing 
anecdotes." — *Liston Pore, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 

Illustrated. $6.50 
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narrator is presumably about nine 
years old, an energetic, emotional, 
gullible girl who reports low com- 
edy and brutal tragedy with the 
same open-minded incomprehen- 
sion. Miss Mazzetti is completely 
successful in telling what her terrify- 
ing story requires without exceeding 
the limitations of the child's knowl- 
edge and vision. The Sky Falls is not 
pleasant reading, but it is an able, 
promising first novel. 

QUAIL IN ASPIC (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4.00) is another of Ceci, BEATON’s 
spoofs of the memoirs of aristocratic 
nonentities. In this case, the non- 
entity is Count Charles Korsetz, and 
his photographs all look remarkably 
like Miss Elsa Maxwell in trousers. 
“Relaxing after polo" is a particu- 
larly effective pose. Just how funny 
this sort of joke can be depends on 
the reader’s enthusiasm for Ed- 
wardian charades. Rereading Saki 
strikes me as more rewarding. 

PauL Horean’s prose is always 
readable, and his account, in CON- 
QUISTADORS (Farrar, Straus, $5.50), 
of the high points of the Spanish 
conquest in North America has the 
merits of liveliness and superficial 
lucidity. There seems, however, to 
be no particular point in retelling a 
story that has been told many times 
before. 

THE STORY OF WINE IN CALIFORNIA 
(University of California Press, 
$15.00) is a pretty book with hand- 
some photographs by Max Yavno 
and a text by M. F. K. FISHER 
which, although sometimes engag- 
ing, never really tells anything about 
the subject. At the end of the book, 
one has heard a great deal about 
casks and bottles, but one knows no 
more about wine in California than 
one did at the start. The question of 
how to get really good wine outside 
the state is not raised, let alone 
answered. 

THE CHERRY TREE (Vanguard, 
$5.95) is an anthology of poetry 
compiled by Geoffrey Grigson. It 
is designed ‘‘for the young of any 
age," and for once the publisher's 
blurb is dead right. Disorderly, un- 
scholarly, erratic in its approach to 
dates and spelling, the book has one 
rare and splendid merit: it is full of 
lovely poems, so arranged that the 
reader is enticed to rummage among 
them. A fine book to arouse, or in- 
dulge, a love of poetry unencum- 
bered by critical theory, fashion, 
Freud, or the dreary urge to make 
something useful of the stuff. 
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Chrysler Corporation engineers use "Anthropometrical" figures like this in designing cars to "fit" man's needs for comfort and safety. 


Man is a challenge—the biggest one we face 


Man is all shapes and sizes. So is his 
family. 

Man is the motorist who can sense 
steering-wheel vibrations as minute as 
forty millionths of an inch. 

Man is the astronaut in outer space. 

Man is the engineer on whose skill and 
imagination great dreams depend. 

Man is the car dealer who must back 
up his promises. 

All these aspects of man add up to the 
biggest challenge any company must meet. 





Wa: 


How does Chrysler Corporation meet it? 

By selecting the best engineers for in- 
tensive training and advanced degrees at 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering. 

By maintaining the high quality of 
Chrysler-built cars and trucks. 

By analyzing sound and vibrations so 
scientifically as to cause the entire litera- 
ture of sound to be rewritten. 

And, by being a prime contractor for 
America's missile and space vehicle 
program. 


CHRYSLER 


CORPNRATINNAI 


Man is one of many challenges met by 
Chrysler Corporation in the course of its 
highly diversified activities as the twelfth 
largest industrial business in the United 
States, with understandable confidence 
in its own growth and the future of this 
country. 
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sails from San Francisco to the Orient. 


San Francisco is in your wake. Ahead are 
15,540 miles of cruising the Pacific on 
one of the magnificent President Liners: 
The S.S. President Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Cleveland or Hoover. On board are all 
the luxuries a famous steam- 
ship line can provide. Ashore, 
all the color and fascination of 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong . 


SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGFIFS e SFATTIF e PORTIAND e 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


and the Philippines. First Class fares, 
round trip from San Francisco, start at 
$1175. Newly redecorated, modernized 
Economy Class accommodations avail- 
able starting with March sailings. Fares 
begin as low as $715. Layover 
plans can be arranged. See 
your travel agent or any office 
of American President Lines. 
NFW YORK e CHICAGO e WASHINGTON. D:C. © HONOLULU 
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Tackling the rust problem of this toy truck is child's play compared to Chrysler Corporation's continuing war against corrosion, 


Destruction is a challenge—it points the way to longer life 


In the laboratories and in the field, the 
engineers of Chrysler Corporation meet 
the challenge of destruction in a highly 
successful attempt to prolong car life. 
Rust, for example, is one of the major 
malignancies Chrysler engineers have 
attacked. From their study of the effects 
of water, weather and corrosive salts 
have come such Chrysler processes as the 
six-spray, seven-dip treatment of car 
bodies with rust-inhibiting chemicals, 
double nickel-chromium plating to reduce 
pitting and peeling of bumpers and bright- 


*Your authorized Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer's Warranty against defects in material 


work. And protective measures for 
mechanical components. 

From brutal laboratory treatment of 
power components (shifting automatic 
transmissions, for example, for day after 
day at full throttle — for 12,000 cycles) 
has come such built-in reliability that the 
industry’s first five-year or 50,000-mile 
warranty” could be offered. 

But these are just a few of the ways 
Chrysler engineers meet the challenge of 
destruction. And this challenge itself is 
only one of the many met by Chrysler 


Corporation, a major producer of auto- 
mobiles and trucks, in the course of its 
diversified activities, as the twelfth largest 
industrial company in America, with 
understandable confidence in its own 
growth and the future of this country. 
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ind workmanship on 1963 cars has been expanded to include parts replacement or repair, with- 


out charge for required parts or labor, for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first, on the engine block, head and internal parts; transmission case and internal parts (excluding manual 
clutchy;: torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints (excluding dust covers), rear axle and differential, and rear wheel bearings, provided the vehicle has been serviced at reasonable 
intervals according to the Chrysler Motors Corporation Certified Car Care schedules. Trucks are included, but are s 
not accurately reflect the extent of actual use and operation of parts covered by the warranty. Coverage will not apply to trucks subjected to prolonged power-take-off or off-highway use. 
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Two advanced physics students are producing a solar-powered, transistor audio-oscillator—the “From Sun to Sound” experiment — provided 
by the Bell System. The experiment requires students to calculate and design as well as construct some of the basic electronic components. 


“Just give ’em the facts and get out of the way!” 
How the Bell System is helping to develop gifted young scientists and engineers 


Tomorrow’s top scientists and engi- 
neers are hidden in high school class- 
rooms today. The problem is to find 
them, inspire them. And the Bell System 
is helping this national effort with a 
unique series of teaching aids. 

A high school physics teacher demonstrates the ‘‘Wave 
Motion Machine," which illustrates wave behavior com- 


mon to sound, light, electricity. The Bell System 
teaching aid also includes a film, books and a lecture. 





Two of the units are illustrated here 
and four more described at the right. 
They are already being used in thou- 
sands of high schools. 


Now in its third year, this science 
program has aided busy teachers and 
spurred eager students. As one Bell 
Laboratories man remarked, “Just give 
'em the facts and get out of the way!" 


The program will continue, with the 
cooperation of leading educators, as 
long as it serves a useful purpose. 

And the Bell System will benefit only 
as the nation benefits—from better 
teachers and abler voung scientists and 
engineers. 





Two other aids offered to America's 
schools, besides those illustrated: 


Ferromagnetic Domains, a basic ap- 
proach to the study of magnetism, 
including books, a motion picture and 
four demonstration units. 


Solar Energy Experiment for advanced 
students, containing all the materials 
necessary to turn silicon slabs into 
working solar cells. 


Aids to be offered in Fall, 1963: 


The Speech Chain, various classroom 
materials for physics and biology 
teachers on the inter-disciplinary study 
of speech and hearing. 


Speech Synthesis, for advanced stu- 
dents, involves circuitry, electronic 
components, biology. Completed unit 
simulates speech sounds. 
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ON YOUR COMING VACATION CATCH UP ON YOUR READING... 
... through a trial membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-6 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send me the three books whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00.* I agree to pur- 
chase at least three additional monthly Selections—or 
alternates—during the first year I am a member. The 
price* will never be more than the publisher's retail price, 
and frequently less. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying three Club choices (in addition 
to those included in this introductory offer). During this 
trial and thereafter, if I continue, I am to receive a 
Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or alter- 
nate—I buy (not including the books for $1 each chosen 
in this enrollment offer). Each certificate, together with 
a nominal sum—usually $1.00—can be redeemed for a 
Book-Dividend* which I may choose from a wide variety 
always available. PLEASE NOTE: Whenever two or more 
books are offered together at a special combined price, such 


* During this trial and thereafter, 
if you continue, you will receive, with 
every Club choice you buy, a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each certificate, 
together with a nominal sum—usually 
$1.00—can be redeemed for a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may choose 
from a catalog listing more than a 
hundred fine library volumes whose 
publishers’ retail prices now average 
$7. This is probably the most economi- 
cal means of building a well-rounded 


THE BEST LIBRARY-BUILDING 
SYSTEM EVER DEVISED: 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


HE TRIAL membership suggested 

here will not only prove how effec- 
tually membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club can keep you from miss- 
ing, through oversight or overbusyness, 
books you fully intend to read; it will 
also demonstrate another equally im- 
portant advantage enjoyed by mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends. Through this 
unique profit-sharing system Book-of- 
the-Month Club members can regu- 
larly receive valuable library volumes 
—at a small fraction of their price— 
simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. 





a purchase is counted as a single book in earning Book- 
Dividend Certificates and in fulfilling the membership obli- 
gation to buy three Club choices. 
7A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses 
INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


personal library ever devised. Since 
the inauguration of the Book-Dividend 
system, more than $280,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been re- 
ceived by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique profit- 
sharing plan. 
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Selections and alternates for Canadian mem- 
bers are usually priced? slightly higher 
and are shipped from Toronto duty free. 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


I. Robert S. McNamara, the President has the 
ablest Secretary of Defense to occupy that office 
since it was created. McNamara is an authentic 
economizer. He is dedicated to civilian rule. He 
is vigorously trying to create a modern defense 
system capable of meeting any requirement. And 
he has an unusual ability to train subordinates in 
new methods and to inspire them with his own 
confidence in a scientific approach to management. 


To do these things well in a huge bureauc- 
racy, one must slash away at the underbrush 
inhabited by vested interests. Sometimes these are 
congressional vested interests, sometimes military, 
sometimes industrial, sometimes simply bureau- 
cratic, but all involve at times members of the 
House and Senate and their standing with their 
constituents. So while Congress has loudly de- 
manded extraordinary qualities of leadership in a 
Secretary of Defense, it is offended when an in- 
dividual as forceful as McNamara exhibits them. 


With the three services competing for defense 
dollars and with different parts of the country 
and different industries competing for contracts, 
there would be chaos if a Secretary tried to please 
everyone. Moreover, there would be an uncon- 
trollable defense budget. This year, even after the 
service secretaries pared the budget requests of 
their respective military advisers, the total stood 
at $67 billion. 


In cutting the figure by $14 billion, McNamara 
disappointed a great many people, some with 
close congressional connections. In awarding the 
TFX contract he did not entirely satisfy either the 
Air Force or the Navy, and he disappointed one 
major company and those allied with it. It was a 
McNamara quality, decisiveness, that provoked 
the outcry. If he had made a similarly tough de- 
cision as president of the Ford Motor Company, 





on the World Today 


designed to save the company money and benefit 
its stockholders, the board of directors would have 
applauded him. 


Since an effective administrator often is the 
antithesis of an effective politician, McNamara 
has lacked at times the political finesse desirable 
in any public figure. There seems to be little 
doubt, for example, that he was right on the Sky- 
bolt decision, but his handling of that international 
political problem left bruised feelings that have 
not yet healed. Nevertheless, Congress has never 
expected that a defense chief should be a politician; 
it has said he must be a forceful administrator, and 
McNamara is that. 


He also is something more. In 1960, when can- 
didate Kennedy was promising to get the country 
moving again, he laid great stress on the need for a 
powerful defense system. ‘Today the President's 
campaign promises and his performance are closer 
in the defense field than in any other area. It well 
may be that history will record that the President's 
emphasis on strengthening and redesigning the 
country's defense system was the most impressive 
accomplishment of his first term. 


The President's inaugural and his first defense 
message, together with his decision to call up re- 
serves during the 1961 Berlin crisis, laid the 
groundwork for the buildup that has occurred. 
The strength concentrated in Europe made it 
possible to deny any victory to the Soviets and to 
control the situation in Berlin, if not to solve the 
problem. And the vast increase in conventional 
power gave the President the options he needed to 
deal with the Cuban crisis of October, 1962. The 
Berlin and Cuban crises demonstrated to both 
sides in the cold war and to the neutrals the role 
that the United States has the capacity to play 
in the defense of freedom. 
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Now one check for $70,000 can earn from 434 % to 4.8% 


Where? With the seven insured Cali- 
fornia savings and loan associations 
(listed below) comprising the Great 
Western Financial Group. 

These seven associations are affili- 
ates of Great Western Financial Cor- 
poration, the first savings and loan 
organization ever to attain a billion 
dollars in assets. Each is an estab- 
lished leader in its own community. 
Each has a perfect record in the dis- 
bursement of savings funds. 

Growing with California, the seven 
members of the Great Western 
Financial Group offer you a current 
annual rate from 434 % to 4.8%. 
Earnings are paid or compounded 
four times a year. And funds received 
by the 10th of any month earn from 
the first. 

What's more this high rate can be 
obtained with insured.safety. Savings 
accounts at each member association 
are insured to $10,000 by the Federal 


GREAT WESTERN SAVINGS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1925 
SAVINGS, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1948 


CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1927 


with every penny fully insured! 


Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC), an agency of the 
U.S. Government. 

In this way, an individual can have 
funds up to $70,000 distributed 
among the seven associations — with 
insured protection on the entire 
amount. And through a combination 
of individual, joint, and trust ac- 
counts, a family of three can main- 
tain insured balances of almost 
$1,000,000. 

Corporate funds can also be dis- 
tributed in the same way. 

For example, if four corporate of- 
ficers are designated as trustees, and 
separate trust accounts are estab- 
lished in each of the member associa- 
tions listed below, full insurance 
coverage can be provided up to 
$1,000,000 or more. 

Finally, you can make your invest- 
ment with a minimum of fuss and 
bother. No matter how large or small 


SANTA ANA SAVINGS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1923 
CENTRAL SAVINGS, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1927 
GUARANTY SAVINGS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 1919 


the amount, to earn from 434 % to 
4.8% on your fully insured personal 


or corporate funds, write just one 


check to: John F. Marten, Attorney- 
in-Fact. 

Mr. Marten (President of the 
Great Western Financial Corpora- 


tion*), who has been named Attor- 


ney-in-Fact by the seven associations, 
will distribute funds among the asso- 
ciations according to your preference. 

Or you can make checks payable 
to individual associations in whatever 
amounts you wish, mailing in one en- 
velope to: John F. Marten, Attorney- 
in-Fact, Department D6, 4401 
Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 
43, California. For further informa- 
tion on the FSLIC insurance provi- 
sions and financial data on the Great 
Western Group, either write to the 
above address or 
call Area Code 213, 
AXminster 5-6691. 
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WEST COAST SAVINGS, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA FOUNDED 195; 


*Great Western Financial Corporation (NYSE symbol: GWF) is the parent company of the seven associations above, with consolidated assets of more than one billion dollar: 


How General Electric is trying 
to bring you an extra measure of value 


...In products that do more for you—yet take fewer hours of work to buy 








oday’s products are bet- 
ir by far than those of 
0 years ago. Yet their 
al cost — the number 
f hours you must work to 
uy them — is lower. 
ieneral Electric has tried 
) contribute to this prog- 
ess by helping American 
idustry increase its pro- 
uctivity . . . and by con- 
tantly adding value to 
1e products you buy, as 
1ese comparisons show. 


xtra values in today's re- 
rigerator: 3 times the stor- 
ge space...convenient 
wing-out shelves, magnetic 
oors for extra safety. Large 
? freezer rolls out, never 
eeds defrosting. Ice-cube 
'ay fills automatically. 


HOURS OF WORK TO BUY 
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xtra values in today’s iron: 
prays, steams, and irons 
ry ... really 3 irons in one. 
feats faster, more evenly, 
Overs greater area. Lighter 
! weight. Handy water-level 
indow tells you when to 
ll, helps prevent overfilling. 


»mparisons based on representative 
oduct prices divided by average 
'urly compensation of U. S. workers. 
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Extra values in today's light bulb: produces 
light for nearly 60% less cost . . . because 
the new lamp operates more efficiently, and 
power rates are lower. Today's lamp also 
gives softer light, spreads it more evenly ... 
and is smaller in size for greater convenience. 


Extra values in today's radio: conveniently 
portable and smaller . . . yet has richer, fuller 
tone. Weighs less than 5 pounds. Uses long- 
life transistors, powered solely by 4 flashlight 
batteries. Has standard AM tuning plus two 
short-wave bands for full coverage. 


Extra values in today's washer: handles 
big 12-lb. load vs. 6 Ibs. in 1933...gets 
clothes cleaner, too. Automatically washes, 
rinses, spin-dries. Filter-Flo® system keeps 
clothes free from lint fuzz...and cleans and 
recleans the water. Has separate, handy 
Mini-Basket for small washes. 


These examples could be multiplied many 
times... but the point would be the same: 
the men and women of General Electric 
are working constantly on ways to bring 
homes, communities, industry, and the na- 
tion an extra measure of value. Progress 
in value is a total company dedication. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL A ELECTRIC 
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The President could justly claim in his foreign- 
aid message to Congress this year that *'freedom 
is not on the run anywhere in the world." It 
“might well have been without United States 
aid," the President said. It certainly would be 
without a powerful United States defense. 


David Bell and foreign aid 


The President's foreign-aid message to Congress 
was one of the best aid messages in many years. 
It had to be a positive statement in support of 
the program, to overcome some of the damage 
done by the report of the President's own advisory 
committee, headed by General Lucius D. Clay. 
The report contained many excellent proposals 
and valid criticisms. But the overall effect was 
perhaps more negative than the committee mem- 
bers intended. ‘The document was hailed by 
enemies of a program which three Presidents have 
insisted is essential to the national security and 
which the Clay group itself said was vital. Just as 
the President in his message was able to quote 
from the report to support his objectives, so oppo- 
nents of aid have been able to quote from it in 
support of their attempts to curtail the program. 


In indirectly replying to the committee’s claims 
that the United States has attempted to do too 
much for too many, the President said, ** The fact is 
that our aid programs generally and consistently 
have done what they were expected to do... . 
Our effort is not merely symbolic. It is addressed 
to our vital security interests.” 


From both the President’s point of view and 
that of the Clay committee, the country is fortu- 
nate in the new director of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. David E. Bell, who planned 
to become a physicist but turned to economics 
instead, has the qualifications and training to pro- 
vide the kind of dynamic, no-nonsense leadership 
of the aid agency that McNamara has brought to 
the Defense Department. The Clay committee 
expressed confidence in Bell’s ability to do the job. 
If he fulfills the committee’s hopes and the Presi- 
dent’s, he should be the most successful foreign-aid 
chief since Paul G. Hoffman headed the Marshall 
Plan. 


Unlike some of his predecessors, Bell was pre- 
pared for his assignment when he entered the aid 


agency last December. As a Harvard professor, he 
had mastered the theory of economic develop- 
ment. As an adviser in Pakistan to the Pakistan 
government, he had learned the practical prob- 
lems of a developing country. As budget director, 
Bell was intimately concerned with the evolution of 
the aid agency, knew its top officials, and had 
advised it in the reorganization under the 1961 act. 


Bell’s clear and incisive mind and his ability as 
an administrator early won the President’s ad- 
miration. Now, like McNamara, he must face the 
sharpest kind of congressional attack, unrelenting 
as long as Congress is in session. 


The battle over the debt limit 


Congress has been passing a law nearly every 
year saying that the federal debt must not go be- 
yond a certain limit. So hallowed is the law, 
although it was first written only in 1917, that no 
one in politics would dare suggest — as many 
economists have — that it is an anachronism. 
Congress votes the money which the government 
spends, and if Congress wants to reduce the debt, 
all it has to do is to cut down on the money it 
appropriates. But that is easier said than done, 
and after Congress votes billions in appropriations 
it likes to hold a debate in which it ad monishes the 
President not to spend the money he has been 
authorized to spend. 


This year the problem is more complex than 
usual because in the last session. Congress voted 
several debt limits to apply to 1963. Until April 1 
the ceiling under the law was $308 billion. After 
April 1 the ceiling was $305 billion. On June 25 
it will drop to $300 billion. On July 1 it will drop 
to the “permanent” ceiling of $285 billion. Con- 
gress imposed those ceilings in an attempt to force 
the Administration to cut spending. 


Al| recent Presidents have suffered through 
these painful fights over the debt limit, but none 
more than President Eisenhower. As an econ- 
omizer, he disliked arguing that the debt ceiling 
should be higher. A Democratic Congress de- 
lighted in forcing him to make the argument 
anyway, and then it slapped back at him by put- 
üng the ceiling so low that his Secretaries of the 
Treasury were caught in a bind. In 1957 the 
ceiling was so tight that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was forced to postpone payments due 
defense contractors. Business Week magazine said 
in 1958 that the postponement of the scheduled 
payments “‘was an important contributing cause 
of the recession." 


Now Congress is determined to apply the same 
stringent rule to the Kennedy Administration. 
According to Treasury officials, the result of an 
excessively tight ceiling would be mismanagement 


There goes the amazing F-104 again! 


It’s a special new version designed to give 
troops close air support no matter how 
tough the terrain. Look what it will carry 
—any mix of air-to-ground missiles, 
bombs, rocket pods, fire bombs, or frag 
dispensers the mission calls for. 

Yet this same F-104 Starfighter can be 
quickly turned around and sent up as a 
1500-mph air-superiority fighter. 

This new versatility won’t surprise 


anyone who has ever flown the F-104. It 
has already proved itself in many cold 
war situations. 


Six of our allies have chosen this same 
proven F-104 design as their own fighter- 
bomber. Today F-104s are being pro- 
duced in seven nations and soon will be 


LOCKHEED 


in service with 11 Free World air forces 
including the U.S. Air Force. Never be: 
fore have so many sovereign nation: 
joined together to build one weapon foi 
the common defense. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft, Space 
craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electronics 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuilding 
Ocean Systems, Heavy Construction. 
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Buffalo rancher 
J.J. Kohberger has 
a herd of 35 buffalo 
on his ranch east of 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
- Years of satisfac- 
tion with earlier 
_ American Motors 
i - cars sold him his 

J. present Rambler 
Classic Six Station Wagon (with 
stick shift and overdrive). He writes: 


“29-27 M.P.G. ON 14,000-MILE 
ALASKA-TO-MEXICO TRIP” 


"You probably know all about 
conditions on the Alaska 
Highway, such as dust, gravel, 
pitholes, etc. I drove it 

up and back...visited every 
town in Alaska. 

"Then I came down the 
Pacific Coast, into Old 
Mexico. I never had to add 
water to the radiator during 
the entire trip, even 
through the desert where 
the temperature was 1209. 

"I averaged 50 miles per 
hour...between 25 and 27 
miles per gallon of gas. 

"I have owned at least 50 
cars and I have never had 
any top the performance of 
this station wagon." 





i 
$ 





. Kohberger 





You get even more ruggedness in 
1963 Rambler Station Wagons 
thanks to new Advanced Unit Con- 
struction. And inside you get full 
headroom, hiproom and legroom for 
six husky 6-footers (plus still more 
sitting room in 3-seat wagons). 





The Rambler Classic Six is the 
largest-selling six-cylinder wagon in 
America today. Now it’s available 
with a new 198-hp V-8 that costs 
less than many Sixes. And for even 
more luxury and performance, pick 
the beautiful Ambassador V-8 wagon 
with 250 or 270 hp. 

But see your dealer and find out 
all the reasons why Motor Trend 
Magazine gave the “‘Car of the Year" 
Award to Rambler '63. 


rather than proper management of 

i the public debt. **This Administra- 
tion is not asking for an unlimited 
| debt ceiling," the President said, 
“but a realistic one." 


If the ceiling is too restrictive, it 
may prevent the ‘Treasury from 
entering the money market when it 
might obtain the most favorable 
terms; this could force it to pay 
higher interest rates. If the ceiling 
is too tight, the Treasury may not be 
able to use its debt management 
machinery, as it did once last year, 
to discourage the flow of short-term 
funds seeking higher interest rates 
overseas; thus, there could be a loss 
of gold unnecessarily. 


Report on Washington 
| 
| 


In the Treasury’s words, a tight 
debt ceiling has not led to reduced 
spending but invariably to higher 
costs. Yet the fight is waged in Con- 
gress in the name of economy. The 
debate affords every congressman 
an opportunity to speak against the 
iniquities of a large federal debt. All 
any administration asks is that the 
ceiling be placed at a reasonable 
margin above the actual debt so that 
the ‘Treasury may have room to 
maneuver, may be able to keep 
enough cash on hand to meet its 
bills, and may enter the money mar- 
ket at the most favorable time. 





A delay until the last minute to 
act on the debt limit and the fixing 
of a ceiling so restrictive that the 
Treasury may be hampered in its 
operation would seem to be beneath 
the dignity of Congress. Yet it 
glories in the annual contest, which 
helps divert attention from more 
| serious business. 


Herter's uphill struggle 


Last year's Trade Expansion Act 
was written on the assumption that 
Britain soon would be a member of 
the European Common Market. 
When Britain's bid for membership 
was vetoed by France early this 
year, a cloud began to form over 
work being done under the new act. 


Former Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter, President Kennedy's 
trade negotiator, has been the mov- 
ing spirit in preparing for the so- 
called Kennedy round of trade ne- 
gotiations scheduled to take place in 


1964. Herter has made two trips to 
Europe and one to Japan in an at- 
tempt to establish a satisfactory 
basis for negotiation. His first efforts 
discouraged him greatly. 


A major difficulty is that a Com- 
mon Market official handles the 
negotiations for the six members of 
the Market, but any decision he 
makes now or in the formal negotia- 
tions next year is subject to veto by 
any member. France can exercise 
its veto over the trade negotiations 
just as it did in the negotiations 
for British membership in the Com- 
mon Market. In his first efforts, 
Herter was unable to determine the 
attitude of the Common Market 
countries regarding the rules of ne- 
gotiation, which he thinks it is 
most important to establish well in 
advance. 


Britain's failure to gain entry into 
the Market wrecked for all practical 
purposes one of the four major fea- 
tures of the Trade Expansion Act. 
That is the section authorizing the 
President, on a reciprocal basis, to 
negotiate an elimination of tariffs 
altogether when the United States 
and the Common Market countries 
account for 80 percent of the world's 
trade in a given commodity. With 
Great Britain excluded, the provision 
would apply only to airplanes and 
edible oils. 


Mood of the Capital 


A mood of wait and see what 
Congress does, wait and see what the 
Russians do, seems to have settled 
over the Administration. It is en- 
couraged by the lessening tensions in 
the foreign field, discouraged by its 
failures in Congress. Initiative and 
momentum seem to be missing in 
both areas, however. The President 
talks of ups and downs in popularity, 
of cycles and rhythms in public 
affairs as though he were waiting for 
a tide to sweep him forward. 


Despite increasing criticism in 
Washington, the President's popu- 
larity remains high in the country. 
He faces the 1964 election, which 
already is casting its shadow over 
Washington affairs, with the cau- 
tious optimism of a skilled politician. 
But this is in some ways the nub of 
his problem. Some people think 
that the President has proved his 
ability as a politician more than he 
has proved it as a national leader. 
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The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Retail 
$5.00. Member’s 
price $3.50. 


Sex, Culture and Myth, The Children of 
Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Retail $6.95. 


Member's price $5.50. 


Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5 





Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report 
on the Banality of Evil, Hannah 
Arendt; and Love Declared: Essays 








Sanchez, Oscar Lewis. 
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The Warfare State, 
Fred J. Cook. Preface 
by Bertrand Russell. 
Retail $4.95. 
Member's price $3.95 


Lawrence Durrell and 

Henry Miller: A Private 
Correspondence. 

Retail $6.95. 

Member's price $5.50. 


Memories, Dreams, 
Reflections, C. G. 

Jung. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.95. 
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on the Myths of Love, Denis de 
Rougemont. Combined retail price 
$10.00. Member's price (for both 
books) $5.95. 





The Fate of Man, 


edited by Crane Brinton. 


Including Plato, 
Sophocles, Aquinas, 
Nietzsche, Engels, 
Freud, Toynbee, Kant, 


The City in History, 
Lewis Mumford. 

Retail $11.50. 
Member's price $6.95, 


America and the World 
Revolution, Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Retail $4.75. 
Member's price 





The Basic Writings of 
Bertrand Russell, 
edited by Robert E. 
Egner and Lester E. 
Dennon. Retail 
$10.00. Member's 


The Feminine 
Mystique, Betty 
Friedan. Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $4.95. 





The Politics of 
Upheaval, Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr. 
Retail $6.95. 


Member's price $4.95. 


The Greek Myths, 
Robert Graves. Retail 
$5.00. 
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Images ot Man: The 
Classic Tradition in 
Sociological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright 


Mills. Penetrating studies 


of man by Lippmann, 


i Freedom in the 


Western World, 
Herbert J. Muller, 
Retail $8.50. 
Member’s price 


This Kind of War, T. R. 
Fehrenbach. The Brutal Lesson 
of Korea. Retail $10.00. 
Member's price $6.50. 





$5.95. 





Identity and Anxiety: 
Survival of the 

Person in Mass Society. 

A massive compendium of 
studies by Mead, May, Orwell 


price $5.95. Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, 
Howe, Jaspers, Mills and mol 
Retail $7.50. Member's 


price $4.95, 


Whitehead, Kluckhohn, 
Shapley, Rosenberg, 
Huxley, and more. 
Retail $7.50. 


Spencer, Weber, Marx, 
Engels, Veblen, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


Member's price $4.95, 
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The Masks of God: 
Oriental Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $5.50. 
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Catch-22, Joseph 
Heller; and The Rising 
Gorge, S. J. Perelman. 
Combined retail price 
$10.45. Member's 


The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology, 
Joseph Campbell. Re 
tail $6.00. Member's 
price $4.50. 


Pale Fire, Vladimir 
Nabokov; and Letters 
of James Agee to 
Father Flye. Combined 
retail price $10.00. 
Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


THE BOOK FIND 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
(plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my introductory agreement has 
been completed, ! will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after 
every third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the 
Book Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection 
and descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices, 
This will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection an- 
nounced | can return your form saying "send me nothing"' or use it to order another 
book from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates, 


Resistance, Rehellion, 
and Death, Albert 
Camus; and The Cuban 
Story, Herbert 
Matthews. Combined 


Privacy: The Right 
to Be Let Alone, 
Morris L. Ernst and 
Alan U. Schwartz. 
Retail $6.00. 
Member's price 
$4.50. 


A History of Western 
Morals, Crane Brinton. 
Retail $7.50. 
Member's price $4.95. 


The Human Body: /is 
Structures and 
Operation, Isaac 
Asimov. Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $4.95. 


retail price $8.50. sc (for both 


Member's price (for 
both books) $5.95. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 
readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the 
outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Club will make avail- 
able to you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the 
benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections 
pictured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may 
acquire as many as 8 books in this way. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for 
the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- 
veniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing 
an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
available at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 


ooks) $5.95. 
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Free Books 1 
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books you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. Mrs 

Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone Miss «2... eee cece ee nnn n n Vicabe print folla 
can amount to as much as $36.00. SII MSS TRENT CENE le ee ee 
BONUS BOOKS. When your introductory agreement has been completed, you will be entitled B M dint Heu ME Jude - mes Ro NA 


to a free bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 
>K Two books counting as one selection 


(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 











The Atlantic Report Zax 


QO. torrid day last August the diplomatic, 
political, and military community of Vientiane 
turned out in almost full force to welcome home 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, who was returning 
from Europe to become Prime Minister of what 
the fourteen states responsible for the newly signed 
Geneva accords had calłed the sovereign, inde- 
pendent, neutral, and united kingdom of Laos. 
Conspicuous by his jovial presence at the head of 
the official Lao reception committee was Sou- 
vanna’s dark-complexioned half-brother, Prince 
Souphanouvong, leader of the Communist Pathet 
Lao, who had been acting as head of government. 


No less conspicuous by his absence was General 
Phoumi Nosavan, leader of the right wing, who 
for more than a year had fought a solitary and 
determined rear-guard action against the coalition, 
capitulating only when Washington cut off eco- 
nomic aid and the elite of his armed forces fled in 
panic from the northern provincial capital of 
Nam Tha in the last battle of the war. 


"How do you think the arrangements set up 
by Geneva will work?" asked a Westerner of a 
Polish member of the International Control Com- 
mission as Souvanna Phouma passed slowly down 
the reception line, pausing to select a flower from 
each of the silver bowls offered in his honor by 
kneeling Lao women dressed in their richly em- 
broidered shawls and sarongs. Work?" repeated 
the Pole. “It cannot possibly work. This is not a 
government. [tis a comic opera." 


The necessity for good faith 


Officially, at least, Western diplomats in Vien- 
tiane were more hopeful. The Geneva agreement 
on Lao neutrality had some glaring weaknesses, 
they agreed. Though there was nothing to pre- 
vent Laos from becoming a Communist state, 
duly neutral of course, it had stepped out irrevoca- 
bly from under the leaky SEATO umbrella and 
the anti-Communist lineup in Southeast Asia. 


lhe approved troika system of control for the 
coalition government laid down that no major 
decision could be taken without the approval of 


12 


the left, right, and center members, a condition 
which required not only good faith on the part of 
all, but, if the government were to function prop- 
erly, that there should be mutual trust. Since the 
factions had been at war for several years and 
their leaders now lived in Vientiane in compounds 
guarded by their own nervous troops, this require- 
ment seemed fanciful, to say the least. 


Good faith was also required of the thirteen 
foreign guarantors of the agreement. Though the 
Polish, Indian, and Canadian members of the 
International Control Commission had super- 
visory responsibility for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and foreign military equipment, they could 
perform their tasks only with the genuine coopera- 
tion of all concerned. Again, it was questionable 
whether that cooperation would be forthcoming. 
While eagerly supporting the concept of a neutral 
Laos, Ho Chi Minh's regime in Communist North 
Vietnam had always regarded its 10,000 troops in 
Laos as the martial equivalent of the sceneshifters 
in a No drama, who, though they dart black-clad 
about the stage among the actors, are not ex- 
pected to be noticed. It was impossible, Hanoi 
said, to withdraw that which did not exist. 


On the anti-Communist side there were diffi- 
culties also. Thailand regarded its security as 
gravely prejudiced by the Geneva agreement. It 
signed reluctantly, only under pressure, and was 
by no means eager to discontinue its military sup- 
port for General Phoumi Nosavan, a cousin of 
Field Marshal Sarit, the Thai Prime Minister. 


lhe West pinned its hopes on the ability of the 
United States, if need be, to persuade the Thais 
to abide by the agreement, and on the Soviet 
leadership of the Communist side. At a meeting 
at Bangkok in the spring of 1961, SEATO had 
considered and, following British and French 
vetoes, finally rejected military intervention in 
Laos. Though it all but wrecked the treaty or- 
ganization, the decision was made easier by what 
appeared to be a sincere Soviet wish to settle for 
genuine neutrality in Laos, if only to keep the 
Chinese out. Thus, there was general satisfaction 


4. THE Art or RUTH Draper; 11 
monodramas on five Spoken Arts 
recordings, and a biography con- 
taining the texts of the records and 
numerous photographs (combined 
price $34.70) plus a one-year sub- 
scription tothe Collector’s Quarterly 
| Report (priced at $6.00). 

A $40.70 value for $17.95, 


5. THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF 
VINCENT VAN GoGH; 3 volumes, 
| boxed, with 194 tipped-in facsim- 
iles of drawings, sketches, and 
water colors (publisher's price 
j $50.00) plus a one-year subscrip- 
| tion to the Collector's Quarterly 
| 
| 


Report (priced at $6.00). 
A $56.00 value for $24.95. 


6. THe CHARIOTEER OF DELPHI, A 
life-size reproduction of the clas- 
| sic head, and Greek Sculpture by 
R. Lullies and M. Hirmer (com- 
| bined price $55.00) plus a one- 
| year subscription to the Collector's 
i Quarterly Report (priced at $6.00). 
Í A $61.00 value for $24.95. 
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1. THE YALE EDITIONS OF THE 
PRIVATE Papers OF JAMES Bos- 
WELL: 6 celebrated volumes, hand- 
somely boxed (publisher’s price 
$45.00) plus one-year subscription 
to the Collector's Quarterly Report 
(priced at $6.00). 

A $51.00 value for $15.95. 


2. CoUNCIL OF -EUROPE SERIES; 
the first three lavish volumes in the 
series—The Rococo Age, Romantic 
Art, and Gateway to the Twentieth 
Century (total publisher's price 
$73.50) plus a one-year subscrip- 
tion to the Collectors Quarterly 
. Report (priced at $6.00). 
A $79.50 value for $24.95, 


3. Tur BEGGAR'S OPERA; a repro- 
duction of the 1729 edition of John 
Gay's masterpiece with modern 
commentary, and a new 2-record 
version of the original score (com- 
bined price $21.95) plus a one- 
year subscription to the Collector's 
Quarterly Report (priced at $6.00). 

A $27.95 value for $13.95. 





To those people who take uncommon pleasure in 
good books, music, and other works of art... 
six uncommon offers 


YOu ARE INVITED to become a Charter Member of the 
Collector’s Book Society by accepting any one of the 
Society’s introductory offers illustrated on this page. 
Each of these offers includes a one-year trial sub- 
scription to a new periodical, the Collector’s Quarterly 
Report, priced at $6.00. Each of them represents an 
enormous total saving—as much as $54.55. Collec- 
tively, they demonstrate the service the Society can 
provide for you in connection with today’s most im- 
pressive cultural products. 

The Collector’s Quarterly Report, a unique cultural 
information service covering all the arts, is sent to 
members four times a year. In it, the Society provides 
a careful and critical compilation of recent projects 
and products that merit special attention. Books and 
series of books, original print editions, records, and 
sculpture—all of these come within its compass. And 
all are available for purchase through the Society, 
often at substantial savings. 

In format, the Report is a handsome, 32-page mag- 
azine with a wealth of color illustration. Its editorial 
range is considerable. Forthcoming issues will contain 
articles on collectors and collecting and the shifting 
attitude toward fakes, and reports on a superb new 
group of demountable picture frames, a little-known 


collection of baroque recordings, and a series of chil- 
dren’s books printed today from woodblocks cut in 
1870. Major fine arts publications of the preceding 
three months will be described and often illustrated. 


The Quarterly Choice. Each issue of the Quarterly 
Report will highlight one product which is felt to be 
of special interest to members of the Society. Most 
often, this Quarterly Choice will be a book or a series 
of books relating to art. Members have the option of 
receiving the Quarterly Choice for examination with- 
out any obligation. They may return it within ten days 
if it fails to meet with their approval. 


No Minimum Purchase Requirements. At no time are 
members obliged to make any purchases. They may 
order what they want—and when—often at sizeable 
savings, and almost always with bonus credit which 
may be applied to additional acquisitions. 


Initial supplies of books and other merchandise 
illustrated here are limited. To take advantage of 
one of these six Charter Membership offers, simply 
fill out the membership coupon at the right and indi- 
cate which offer you wish to receive. You may elect to 
pay now and receive the special gift book or, if you 
wish, the Society will bill you. 
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COLLECTOR’S BOOK SOCIETY 
327 West 41st Street, New York 36, New York 


You MAY ENROLL ME as a Charter Member of the Col- 
lector’s Book Society; enter my one-year subscription to 
the Collector’s Quarterly Report (Value $6.00) begin- 
ning with the Winter 1962 issue; and send me the offer 
I have selected at the price specified. In accepting the 
Charter Membership offer, I understand that I am under 
no obligation to purchase anything more from the Soci- 
ety during my membership. Purchases I do make will 
earn special bonus credit which can be applied to se- 
lected books, records, prints, etc. Each quarter, I will 
receive the Quarterly Choice for examination and ap- 
proval unless I decline in advance by means of a con- 
venient reply card. If I decide not to keep the Quarterly 
Choice I may return it within ten days with no obliga- 
tion. If I am not satisfied with my first copy of the Col- 
lector’s Quarterly Report or my selection, I may return 
them within ten days for a full refund, and my member- 
ship will be cancelled automatically. 
Please circle the number corresponding to your 
Charter Membership selection. 


1 2 3 E 5 6 


Note: Enclose payment now . . . and receive a copy 
of “Portrait + Atelier" (Value $4.95) as a gift! 


O I enclose $—— — — — ———in payment for my Charter 
Membership. (N.Y. City residents please add 3% sales 
tax. We pay postage and handling.) 


[] Please bill me $ plus postage and handling. 
Name 
Address 
City 
You can subscribe to the COLLECTOR'S QUARTERLY 
REPORT at $6.00 annually without reference to these spe- 
cial Charter Membership offers. To enter subscription, 
fill in name and address above, mark coupon "'subscrip- 
tion only," and enclose check or money order for $6.00. 
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"Look-tell me when | leave and get there- 


not how fast you fly!" 


We couldn't agree more. All jets 
are fast, but—as frequent travelers 
know—speed is only one factor in 
establishing schedules from one city 
to another. 


That's why at United it's our 
practice to make up schedules based 
not on the top rated speed of our 
jets, but with an extra allowance 
of time for seasonal winds, taxiing, 
traffie delays and other common fac- 
tors affecting airline schedules. 


In this way, we can publish real- 
istic schedules for you, with realistic 
arrival times. 


Even so, you will not be 100% on 
time on every United flight. No 
United plane will take off if a delay 


is necessary for your safety. No 
United plane will fly you straight 
through a storm area just to be on 
time. Instead, we’ll take a smoother, 
more comfortable approved route 
around it. 

Because of the many human re- 
sponsibilities of an airline, the wel- 
fare of our customers must come 
first in everything we do... and 
this attitude must be part of every- 
one who works with us. In fact, 
extra care—for people—is what we 
stand for. 

And we consider that giving you 
the most realistic schedules possible 
—thus conserving your time on the 
ground as well as in the air—is 
definitely one part of this extra care. 
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THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 








Oliver Edwards, once a fellow- 
collegian of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and in later life a solicitor who 
turned Hertfordshire farmer, was 
a man of buoyant temperament. 
“I have tried in my time to be a 
philosopher,” he declared, “but 
cheerfulness was always break- 
ing in.” 

We feel somewhat the same 
whenever we hear the self-ap- 
pointed prophets of gloom and 
doom viewing the future with 
alarm and moaning about the 
countrys business prospects. 
Whenever we consider the Amer- 
ican economy in general and the 
stock market in particular, cheer- 
fulness keeps breaking in. 


The economy has its ups and 
downs, of course, and will al- 
ways have them. But somehow it 
weathers panics, depressions, and 
recessions. And in spite of them, 
its long-term trend has been up- 
ward. 


Investing in American business 
has its risks just as the economy 
has its declines. But investing 
also has its rewards just as the 
economy has its advances. And 
since the long-term trend has 
been pretty steadily upward, we 
think the prospects are promis- 
ing. That's one of the reasons we 
believe that everyone who can 
afford to own a share in Amer- 
ican business should. do so. Do 
you? | 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Report on Laos 


among Western delegates at Geneva 
when the British and the Russians, 
as co-chairmen of the agreement, 
also accepted responsibility for po- 
licing it. This meant, in effect, that 
it was up to the Soviet Union to see 
that the Chinese and North Viet- 
namese ceased their military med- 
dling, and that the North Viet- 
namese in particular pulled out their 
troops and stopped using the moun- 
tain trails through eastern Laos as a 
corridor to reinforce and supply the 
Communist forces in South Vietnam. 


Buving time 


fragile guarantee had 
Yet, 


Such a 
obvious dangers, of course. 


in view of the unattractive alterna- 


military intervention by 
all the attendant 
risks of involvement in a Korean- 
type war against ‘‘volunteers’’ from 


tive of 


i North Vietnam and Red China, it 


was probably the best that the 


United States could hope for. 


If there had been no agreement at 
Geneva, the Pathet Lao forces could 
have swept on and taken the towns 


along the Mekong River, gaining 


possession of Lao road and river 
communications, such as they are; 
and this, in turn, would have led to 
a much more rapid penetration of 
vulnerable northeastern ‘Thailand 
and posed even more formidable 
problems for the government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in South 
Vietnam, which was already gravely 
concerned with the Communists’ 


| use of Laos as a supply route for the 


Viet Cong guerrillas. As some West- 


‘ern officials saw it, therefore, the 


Geneva agreement bought time — 


time to engage in a widespread com- 
“munity aid program in northeastern 


Thailand, and time to cope with the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam. 


To the Pathet Lao, who regarded 
themselves as the victors, Geneva 
was, on the contrary, a peace treaty 
that gave de facto recognition of 
their primacy. The expedient al- 
liance with General Kong Le, the 
neutralist military leader, no longer 
served any purpose. As a matter of 
course, the Pathet Lao also set out 
to mop up, or starve out, the opium- 
growing Meo tribesmen who had 
supported the right-wing forces of 
General Phoumi Nosavan. 


Scattered in pockets through the 
mountains, the Meos had responded 
well to guerrilla training in the year 
preceding the Geneva agreement. 
Sturdy hunters with much more 
warlike habits than the Lao low- 
landers, they had been driven from 
their clearings by the Pathet Lao. 
With no chance to settle down to 
clear new patches of jungle in which 
to plant their crops, they welcomed 
the food, the guns, and the training 
brought by the U.S. White Star 
special forces and the opportunity 
to work off old grudges. At the end, 
about half of perhaps 100,000 Meos 
were against the Pathet Lao. De- 
prived subsequently of continuing 
supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and in many cases also of food, they 
became one of the major casualties 
of the war and of the half-peace. 


The North Vietnamese interpre- 
tation of the Geneva agreement was 
similar to the Pathet Lao's. Exulting 
in their allies’ victory, they also per- 
sisted with the fiction that they were 
innocent of any warlike involve- 
ment. ‘They removed a military 
hospital from the Plain of Jars, an 
ancient burial ground about an 
hour's flight north of Vientiane, and 
celebrated its return to Hanoi pub- 
licly and ceremoniously. Only fifty 
North Vietnamese soldiers passed 
through checkpoints set up by the 
International Control Commission, 
however. Though several thousands 
left by other routes, in violation of 
the Geneva agreement, several thou- 
sand others, including specialists, 
instructors, and fully independent 
units, remained. 


As for the Ho Chi Minh trail, as 
the wilderness of tracks running 
north and south through eastern 
Laos is known, nothing changed. 
For more than a decade these 
rugged, sparsely populated moun- 
tains through which the trail runs 
have been the private fief of a tribes- 
man named Sithone, who is also a 
member of the Pathet Lao politburo. 
Under his direction, the area re- 
mained closed to all but the Pathet 
Lao and the Viet Cong cadres, who, 
at the rate of about two to three 
hundred a month, continued to 
make the backbreaking journey from 
North Vietnam to South Vietnam. 


That the government hung to- 
gether in Vientiane under these cir- 
cumstances said much for Souvanna 
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Another way Ford-built bodies are bette 
built—new longer life electrical systems 


Because of the increased elec 
cal demands on today’s cars, 


1963 Ford-built cars are e 





ji 
C neered to give you longer ele 
cal life. For example, wirin, 
Bulbs last twice as long. Taillights, stop Under the hood, new life. Among advances you get: |. triple- stronger. distributor points 
lights and turn signals have bulbs which streneth ignition cables: 2. longer-life Autolite batteries and 
last twiceaslong...improve car safety. self-cleaning spark plugs: 3. extended-life distributor points. longer. Even the light bulbs 


5.4. P —MM M far longer. And the quality 
t | = Ford-built bodies shines thro 
in scores of other ways, too 
like the solid-riding quiet of 
"rigidized" body, the carefu 


of the double-pane! doors. 





for yourself why Ford-built 


last longer, need less care, | 





their value better. 
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Longer-life everywhere! New vinvls have a 20% thicker face, 40% heavier backing. Fabries in all Ford- 
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built cars have an all-nylon face. Ny lon-rayon carpet is so luxurious you'd be proud to have it in your home. p —— NN 
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Newton 


An apple's fall to earth helps 


man find his way to ihe moon. 





To chart the course of the first manned flight to 
the moon, scientists will apply laws discovered by 
Sir Isaac Newton nearly 300 years ago. 

For Newton’s formulation of the Law of Grav- 
ity, that law which even a falling apple must obey, 
and his discovery of the Laws of Motion were, like 
all true breakthroughs, rare sightings of new truths 
so far-reaching they enable men to begin new 
chapters in scientific progress. 

Each generation has its men and women of 
questing spirit whose creative, inquiring minds will 
reach out beyond the known. We at Shell believe 
we have a responsibility to seek out and encourage 
these explorers. That is why our program of sup- 


serving students, research grants for universities, 
and unique Shell Merit Fellowships for science 
teachers seeking better training techniques. 

And we see the fruits of such well-trained minds 
at work in Shell Research: synthetics that equal 
Or Surpass nature’s Own resources, new aids en- 
abling farmers to grow full crops where harvests 
had been meager. And, of course, finer gasolines 
and motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the Shell let it remind 
you of people dedicated to the search for excel- 
lence—new ideas, new products, new ways to serve 
you better. The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Com- 
pany; Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line 
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Epilepsy used to ruin so much of a child’s life 


Years ago, a child living under the shadow of epilepsy 
often had his happy activities shattered by a sudden seizure. 

Perhaps worse, the epileptic was shunned because there 
were so many misconceptions and superstitions associated 
with this brain disorder. 

Today, the whole outlook has changed for most people 
with epilepsy — largely because of drugs which prevent 


seizures. In fact, the lives of thousands of epileptics have 


literally been made over by these drugs. Some are entirely 
free of seizures. Others have their seizures well controlled. 
As a result, the minds and personalities of epileptics are 
released to enjoy life almost as fully as other people. 
The creation of specific drugs for epilepsy—one of the 
first of which was pioneered by Parke-Davis—is another 
heart-warming example of how our research brings healthier, 


happier lives to those who otherwise would be denied them. 


PARKE-DAVIS 


BETTER MEDICINES FOR A I 





Report on Laos 


Phouma’s phlegmatic temperament | 
and the general appreciation that if | 
he should withdraw from the scene, | 
the right and the left would quickly | 
be at each other’s throats again. 
Always more of a figurehead than a | 
Prime Minister, he maintained his! 
leadership of the troika only by 
threatening repeatedly to resign. 
This threat was sometimes sufficient | 
to bring the three groups together | 
to agree in principle on issues of 
fundamental significance, such as 
the creation of a single army of| 
30,000 men drawn equally from | 
each of the three factions, but he| 
never succeeded in translating agree- | 
ment into action. 


Trouble at the center 


Curious | 


| 


Few believed that this 
arrangement could continue indefi- 
nitely. The only real cause for sur- 
prise, and that is too strong a word, 
is that the threat to the coalition 
should have come through frictions 
and antagonisms among the neu- 
tralist group in the center rather | 
than from renewed hostilities be- | 
tween the left and the right. 








The first hint of serious trouble 
came last November, when an Amer- 
ican plane on an authorized mission 
was shot down at the Plain of Jars 
by an antiaircraft battery manned 
by neutralist defectors to the Pathet 
Lao. Kong Le blamed the Pathet 
Lao and the ostensibly neutral For- 
eign Minister, Quinim Pholsena, ac- 
cusing him of trying to divide the 
neutralists. Part Chinese and a pro- | 
tégé of Souvanna Phouma's, Quinim | 
was ambitious and able, but his neu- | 
trality, and that of several of his fol- 
lowers, had a heavy anti-American | 
and pro-Communist bias. As defec- | 
tions from the neutralist forces in- 
creased, the split between Quinim | 
and Kong Le grew wider. | 


In January, Roger Hilsman, Jr., | 
who has since succeeded Averell 
Harriman as Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, and Michael 
Forrestal of the National Security 
Council arrived in Vientiane from 








Washington. 
the course of their on-the-spot nego- 
tiations to talk to Kong Le. For rea- 
sons of personal security, however, 
the young neutralist general, who 
had never been forgiven by the right 


Both were anxious in | 


The yen is local currency in Japan. 
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in Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe aud c on | the Ginza, you can 
use BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
just like money. They are money: money only you 
can spend. Because only your signature makes them 
valid. That means they're loss-proof, theft-proof. 
Local currency the world over—sold the world over. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





On the company bulletin board 


... Or at the church door 


When you put ideas on paper . . . things happen. 
Companies keep employees informed. Churches share news with the congregation. 
Helping people communicate ideas is the business of A. B. Dick Company. 
From one copy to millions of copies, there’s an A. B. Dick process to meet your 
need: photocopy ... fluid duplicating . .. mimeograph... offset... Videograph. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, Illinois. 


AB DICK. 





NT LORE OAL EET 
WANT TO EARN 
$5,000 to $10,000 

ANNUALLY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME? 


Hundreds of individuals, 
small businessmen and 
professional people are going 
into business for themselves 
by owning their own 


Westinghouse 


Laundromat’ Laundry and 
Drycleaning Store. 





ALD, Inc., national Westinghouse 
distributor, has helped finance 
over 15,000 stores for families 
who are dedicated to making a 
success of their own small busi- 
ness. With our liberal financing 
plan, you need as little as $6,000 
to $10,000 in cash, Because it 
takes so few hours of manage- 
ment time, it does not interfere 
with your profession, regular job, 
other business or, perhaps, retire- 
ment. As a matter of fact, if you 
are about to retire, members of 
your family or friends can start 
the store for you in the retirement 
city of your choice while the store 
builds capital equity. No previous 
experience necessary. ALD offers 
advice on location and store plan- 
ning. All the equipment is auto- 
matic and operated by coin- 
meters as easily as soft drink 
vending machines. Here is a solid 
opportunity to build a recession- 
proof business that literally runs 
itself. Call or mail coupon today. 


EEE TUUS BERETS Ee SEI 
ALD, Inc., Chicago 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ALD, Canada, Ltd. 
25 Belfield Rd., Rexdale (Toronto), Ont. 


| ALD, Inc., 
| 7023 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, III. 
| Please contact me with information. 











Report on Laos 


wing for his leadership of the coup 
d'etat in 1960, preferred to keep at 
arm's length from Colonel Siho, 
General Phoumi Nosavan's innocent- 
looking and quite ruthless strong man 
in Vientiane. Therefore, though 
plagued by Pathet Lao forces and 
defectors from his own group, Kong 
Le made his headquarters at the 
Plain of Jars. 


Under normal circumstances the 
flight from Vientiane presents no 
hazards; but following the attack on 
the American plane in November, it 
was decided that the two officials 
should travel in one of the ten Rus- 
sian planes which with their crews 
are part of the Soviet Union's cur- 
rent economic-aid program in Laos. 
As the Russians with their Ameri- 
can passengers began their approach 
run for the landing at the Plain of 
Jars, the antiaircraft guns opened fire 
again. Though this time the plane 
landed undamaged, its passengers 
were left in little doubt about either 
the explosive nature of the situation 
at the Plain of Jars or the declining 
ability of the Russians, whose observ- 
ance of the Geneva agreement has 
not been in question, to exercise any 
real control over the Communist- 
tinged warlords of Laos. 


Violence on both sides 


In an effort to relieve the rap- 
idly mounting tension, Souvanna 
Phouma included Quinim in the 
entourage that accompanied King 
Savang Vatthana on his ceremonial 
tour of the countries which signed 
the Geneva agreement. During their 
absence, however, the situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate. Rival bands 
stood by with their guns at the ready 
on the Plain of Jars. Minor incidents 
occurred almost every day, and a 
considerable crisis arose in February, 
when a neutralist defector shot and 
killed Kong Le's deputy while he 
was at home watching a movie. 


News of murders, abductions, ar- 
rests, threats, and counterthreats 
greeted Souvanna Phouma and the 
rest of the royal party on its return 
from abroad in March. Among 
those threatened was Quinim, who 
as a neutralist minister was guarded 
by a detachment of troops wearing 
the distinctive red beret and camou- 
flaged clothing of Kong Le’s para- 





troops. When a young member of 
the guard, recently arrived from 
Kong Le’s headquarters at the Plain 
of Jars, turned executioner and shot 
Quinim down, fighting broke out, 
with the Pathet Lao and former 
Quinim followers lined up against 
Kong Le. Peiping, Hanoi, and the 
Pathet Lao radio all blamed “U.S. 
imperialism and its lackeys" for 
Quinim’s death, claiming that their 
aim was to ‘‘wipe out the neutralist 
groups and to suppress the patriotic 
forces." The talk was no longer of 
peace and neutrality but of war. 


In April the Pathet Lao moved 
ahead rapidly, strengthening both 
their military and their political po- 
sition at the expense of the two other 
factions. When Prince Souvanna 
Phouma failed to halt the fighting 
between Communist and neutralist 
troops, Washington began an intense 
diplomatic drive to prevent the re- 
sumption of full-scale civil war. 


Coming in the 


JULY ATLANTIC 


LOG DRIVE 
ON THE CONNECTICUT 


by Robert E. Pike 


In the spring of 1915, 65 million 
feet of spruce and fir logs went 
down the Connecticut River on the 
last and greatest of the drives. 
Here is the daring and humor of 
the men who rode the logs. 


THE HISTORIAN ASARTIST 
by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


And the new Atlantic Supplement 


ARTIST AT WORK: 
MARC CHAGALL 


by Carlton Lake 


Mare Chagall, who will be seventy- 
six next month, has lived and 
worked in Paris since he left Russia 
in 1910. For the past five years he 
has devoted himself to a new me- 
dium, stained glass, creating first a 
series of twelve windows for a syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem, and now three 
new windows for Metz Cathedral. 


In this animated, intimate por- 
trait, we see how Chagall paints, 
first on canvas, then on glass; what 
he says as he works, his estimate of 
Picasso, Matisse, and other artists; 
and why he feels that his Messages 
Bibliques are his greatest achieve- 
ment. 


ORIGINATOR 


Automotive architect—creative yet practical. This GM designer is contemplating a possible 
196-? model car . . . devoting his imagination, creativity and talent to a design of the future. 


Ideas are his business. Ideas are his life. They are expressed in General Motors products of today 
—and in GM products for tomorrow. 


He is one of 1400 men and women on the GM Styling Staff . . . all dedicated to progress. Their 
job: to give products eye-appeal . . . and to develop a form exactly suited to each product and its 
use. They blend design elements such as line, plane, form, color and texture to create the utmost 
in visual beauty . . . and to enhance quality, convenience and safety, too. They also look far 
ahead, constantly searching and planning new and better things for the coming years. 


The stylist is one of many employes to whom General Motors owes much of its leadership. Collec- 
tively, with shareholders (more than a million of them) and thousands of suppliers and dealers, 
these men and women of General Motors are responsible for GM’s progress, past and future. 


BB. GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE... 


Making Better Things For You 
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The Atlantic Report 


y aan a ae 


E aan faces the summer of 1963 
with fortitude tempered with uneasiness about the 
immediate economic and political situation. Its 
fourteen million people, living in an area smaller 
than New York state, have created an industrial 
empire in the heart of Europe and are looking 
forward to new conquests. While the Czecho- 
slovaks are the richest Communists, they are also 
the most faithful and go through all the convul- 
sions of modern Communism. 


Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, is proud 
of its bright shop fronts, gay nightclubs, and 
crowded theaters. Hosepipe trousers, leather 
jackets, and beehive hairdos give Prague an 
occasional flavor of Paris. The dullness of the 
Stalin era has not fully disappeared. But it is 
slowly lifting, and the faces of the men and women 
who throng Wenceslas Square and other shopping 
centers in Prague reflect the change. 


On the surface Czechoslovakia is quiet. But 
dissatisfied political groups are active, including 
sympathizers and friends of Rudolf Barak, the 
former Interior Minister and Vice Premier who 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment last 
spring on charges of embezzlement. On Novem- 
ber 7, when Prime Minister Siroky was speaking 
in Prague’s old market square, where about 20,000 
people had collected to celebrate the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, a loud 
explosion took place. It did not interrupt the 
meeting, but some of the leaders on the twelve- 
foot-high red rostrum withdrew, agitated. 


President Antonin Novotny stood immobile and 
expressionless while Siroky continued with his 
speech. At least six people were injured, and the 
charred site of the explosion was guarded by two 
dozen policemen. It was explained later that a 
box of flashbulbs went off accidentally. 


'The shadow of Russia 


In November, Soviet friendship month, Soviet 
flags were put up alongside Czechoslovak flags all 
over Prague. A visitor to neighboring Poland the 
same month did not see Soviet flags there, and by 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


way of explanation a Polish friend said, **Poland 
is Poland. Russia is Russia.” Prague's close ties 
with Moscow were clearly demonstrated by the 
Twelfth Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party in December, to which Moscow had sent 
a high-powered delegation with President Brezh- 
nev as leader. Novotny is giving unreserved 
support to the Soviet Union in the ideological 
dispute between Moscow and Peiping and has 
sternly asked China to revise its policies. Many 
Czechoslovaks are openly critical of China and 
want Moscow to bring pressure against China’s 
embarrassing tactics. A Czech writer in private 
conversation said that the Soviet Union could 
stop oil supplies to China. 


While Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy is in tune 
with that of the Soviet Union and reflects the 
post-Cuba character of Communism in Europe, 
on internal matters Prague has its own mind. 
Novotny believes in fierce discipline. Since the 
Czechs and the Slovaks are freedom-loving peo- 
ples, political discipline is all the more severe, and 
there is strict control over all information media. 
While in the Polish towns of Warsaw and 
Kraków one could buy the latest issues (two or 
three days after publication) of the New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, London Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Le Monde, and many other 
Western papers, one could not see them in Prague. 
Of course, the Daily Worker and L’Humanité 
are available in hotel lobbies. ‘The information 
vacuum in Prague is distressing, but it does not 
seem to bother the Czechoslovaks, many of whom 
do not know what they are missing. 


Interest in America 


Although the United States comes in for its 
share of criticism, there is great curiosity about 
America. Many Czechoslovaks question visitors 
ardently about President Kennedy and Americans. 
Some of them have said that President Kennedy 
has cooperated with Premier Khrushchev in safe- 
guarding peace. There are Czechoslovak intel- 
lectuals still dreaming fondly of a return to 
Western democratic practices. But they are in 
a hopeless minority. 


TIME IS SOMETHING YOU CAN PUSH AROUND 


Until now, man has never believed 
he could win his war against the 
clock. You can hardly blame him. The 
moment he developed anything new 
or wonderful, time in its remorseless 
way began to destroy it. Da Vinci’s 
rueful comment seemed right, “Oh 
Time, Thou that consumest all 
Things!” And yet, Da Vinci was 
wrong —refuted by his own Mona 
Lisa, still around nearly five cen- 
turies later. 

In those five centuries, man—stub- 
bornly determined to re-make his 
universe instead of re-making him- 
self to fit—has evolved a new view of 
our ancient foe. Far from being the 
eternal tyrant, time is actually some- 
thing you can push around. Only a 
little, so far. But camera, printing 
press and sound recording prove that 
time cannot wipe out the past. And 
the present lasts far longer than it 
used to. For we’ve made time slow 
down...curbed the old despot’s de- 
structive disposition by learning to 
postpone, almost indefinitely, the 
damage he can do. The things we use 
and enjoy most—cars, clothes, furni- 
ture, home—now change far less ina 
year than they used to change in 
a day. 

Many of our triumphs over time 
... and his tag-along troops of fungi, 
fumes, ozone, water and ultra-violet 
rays ...are being won by Cyanamid 
research. And being worn by you. 


Today, a fabric that’s born beautiful 
stays that way, protected and pam- 
pered by one of Cyanamid’s many 
textile chemicals. Wear your new golf 
jacket long and hard; the efficient 
PERMEL PLUS® finish lasts as long as 
the jacket, fights off rain, dirt and 
stains. Carry your clubs to the tropics, 
in a canvas or leather bag; resins and 
fungi-fighters ward off rot and mil- 
dew. And just relax when your wife 
walks in with a new print dress that 
looks gossamer-frail. Time will have 
little effect on it; only a shift in 
style can make it out of date. 

Cyanamid science is fighting time 
on a lot of fronts. Even money lasts 
longer; a buck may be hard to hang 
on to—but it’s much harder to tear. 
The resins that reinforce our green- 
backs make other kinds of paper last 
longer, too. Paper napkins used to 
fall apart before the picnic started. 
When a paper towel got wet, you 
threw it away. Not any more—thanks 
to resins. 

Metal becomes practically imper- 
vious to time with CYMEL® resins 
which put a mar-resistant finish on 
metal furniture strong enough to 
take a kick from a spike-heel shoe 
without showing a scratch. On an 
automobile it can deliver 100,000 
miles of roadwork and still stay fresh 
and glossy. And ultra-violet rays— 
time’s secret weapon to make plas- 
tics dark and brittle—get tamed by 


CYASORB® light absorber now used 
preserve — among other things — t 
plastic windows in convertibles. 

The same Cyanamid science th 
has slowed down time has manag 
to speed it up, as well. Instead 
waiting for a cotton plant to lose i 
leaves when time and nature dicta! 
caleium cyanamide makes it possil 
to shed the leaves speedily and th 
harvest mechanically. In givii 
Americans their healthy, high pi 
tein diet, AUREOMYCIN? chlortetrac 
cline has dramatically shortened t 
time it takes to put high gra 
meat on your table. The traditior 
"chicken every Sunday" has becor 
chicken any time you want it; plum 
tender broilers are readied for mz 
ket in about half the time it on 
took. Some plants, too, are getti 
their internal clocks re-set. The r 
poinsettia is a case in point. T 
plant you get next Christmas w 
probably be a perfectly matur 
beauty, its size controlled quite i 
dependent of normal growing titi 
by a new Cyanamid plant grow 
regulant. 

In many big and little ways, ti 
isn’t pushing us around quite 
much as he used to. We're giving t 
"bald old cheat" a pinch here, a p 
there. We may never be able to tu 
time off and on like a water tap, b 
sure as spaceships, we can make h 
change his ways. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
WAYNE, NEW JERSEY 


Report on Czechoslovakia 


Prague is beset with many eco- 
|nomic ills. Those who have dared 
to think aloud about them have been 
‘characterized by Party bosses as 
| **people who are red on the surface 
and white inside." Czechoslovakia’s 
transition to socialism, accomplished 
| between 1948 and 1960, was smooth, 
‘rapid, and total. About 47 percent 
| of its foreign trade is based on heavy 
industries. Although production in 
light industries, like glass (which, 
incidentally, supplied the ceramic 
tiles that line the Hudson River tun- 
nel in New York), was slow, the 
overall industrial production is be- 
lieved to have increased during the 
past decade at an average annual 
rate of 11 percent. 


| Sharp fall in production 


Last year the industrial produc- 
tion rate fell sharply. It was only 
6.2 percent over the rate of the 
|previous year. This year the rate is 
no better. ‘There are many ex- 
planations. One of them is the use 
| of old machines, some of which were 
| installed before World War I. An- 
‘other is the shortage of power as 
a result of the drying up of water 
resources following a long sum- 
(mer. The influenza epidemic which 
|spread through all Czechoslovakia 
‘and downed tens of thousands of 
‘workers in 1962 also decreased 
| production. 





: , In addition, there is the problem 
Fine jewelry that shows of a labor shortage. In Prague, with 


: : its one million people, there are 
without showing off more deaths than births. If it were 

not for the constant influx of people, 
| Prague would become a dying city. 
A gem of a ball pen, designed in quiet, good taste with a special | The government is giving allowances 


Jotter "engine." The ball is textured and impregnated with costly | to encourage larger families. 





diamond dust to give it added durability and prevent skidding. | 


After an agonizing review, Prague 


ine International Jotter writes up to 100,000 words between |decided to revamp its economic 
refills. But who needs practical reasons to own something so | program and abandoned the 1961- 
beautiful? In solid 14K gold, $75; 12K gold-filled, $10.00. Other 1965 plan. A new Seven-Year Plan 


for 1964 through 1970 is under 
preparation now. Prague has de- 
cided to drop the production of some 
items of engineering goods and 
strengthen its raw-materials position. 


models as low as $5. Why not own one—and give another? 
PARKER—At 75 years—Maker of the world's most wanted pens. 


$ PARKER 


More attention is being paid this 
year to improve the industrial out- 
| put of Slovakia, which is more agri- 


INTERNATIONAL JOTTER 


FIVE TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS | cultural and backward than Bohemia 
and Moravia, the other two regions 
of Czechoslovakia. Great faith is 





©1963 <> THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


In aircraft parts, as in men, excessive stress accelerates the 
aging process. And stress aging per hour varies for each 
aircraft. Yet the present way of determining servicing 
schedules is based primarily on hours flown. n Now Douglas 
researchers have developed a device which, when installed 
on an aircraft, provides a more positive method of determin- 
ing check-up times for aircraft parts. o Called a “Service 
Meter," and weighing less than 114 pounds, the Douglas 
unit computes the accelerations encountered by its aircraft 
in relation both to number and severity. It allows servicing 


AEROSPACE GERIATRICS to be performed on the basis 


of the true work age of parts, 

... AND WHAT DOUGLAS IS DOING ABOUT IT ana will be an important aid 
to maintenance procedures that keep aircraft young. o 

Research like the foregoing has helped build the Douglas 

reputation for producing the world's most reliable aircraft. 





The “Service Meter" is the result of one of the more than 
500 research programs under way at Douglas. Some re- 
late to present programs like SATURN S-IVB, 

ZEUS, DELTA, DC-8F and SKYHAWK. 

Others are oriented on great 2OLGLAS 


aerospace developments of the future. 


AMERICA’S 
TAX-SAVING MILEAGE 
OF SOIL-CEMENT 
ROADS INCREASES 


420% 
IN 10 YEARS 


Take almost any soil at hand... add 
portland cement and water... mix 
them right on the roadbed. Roll solid 
and top with a thin wearing course. 
That's soil-cement—the simplest of 
all pavements. Yet, it's second only 
to concrete in strength. 

In state after state, use of this 
unique, low-cost pavementis setting 
new records. Last year, a total of 
14,600 lane-miles of soil-cement 
roads were contracted for. Ten years 
ago, the figure was 2,800 lane-miles. 

The success of soil-cement is due, 
in large measure, to the Research 
and Development Program of the 
Portland Cement Association. In 
1935, PCA cooperated with the 
South Carolina Highway Department 
and the Bureau of Public Roads in 
the construction of a 144-mile road. 
It wasthe first soil-cement road built 
to scientific standards and is still 
giving good service. Since then, en- 
gineers have analyzed and classified 
thousands of soil samples from 
every part of the country. Accurate 
test methods now assure cement- 
soil-water ratios to give maximum 
strength and durability. 

This work is made possible by the 
80 leading (and competing) cement 
companies who belong to and sup- 
port the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. Research findings and reports 
on the newest technology are freely 
given to all highway engineers to 
enable them to provide taxpayers 
the most efficient pavements for 
roads and streets of all classes. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend 
the uses of portland cement and concrete 


— 


Wyoming 








PROFILE OF SUCCESS—it’s America's fastest-growing type of paving material 





THIS IS SOIL-CEMENT. Cut from an actual pavement, this cylinder shows the load-bearing soil-cement topped with a thin wearine laver. 
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Just pour this bittersweet 
aperitif over ice and serve 
with a twist of lemon. Good 
with a splash of soda, too. 


The aperitif of kings 
from the king of aperitifs. 
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“LIGHT THE LAMP" is the | 
smart way to say you want 
the perfect martini... with 
Lamplighter Gin, of course. 
Superb tasting. 

IT’S BRITISH DRY. 


DISTILLED ENGLISH DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. OMcK&R, 1963 








Report on Czechoslovakia 


now placed in the automated Slo- 
vanft oil refinery, which is under 
‘construction near Bratislava (capi- 
tal of the Slovak region) and which, 
when completed in 1965, will process 
oil from the Soviet Union’s Ural- 
Volga region some 3300 miles away. 
Crude oil has already started arriv- 
ing through the Soviet-laid pipeline. 





| The industrialization of the Slovak 
ción has a political purpose as 
well. The people of this agricul- 
tural region have a feeling of neglect 
which sometimes takes the shape of 
resentment. A Slovak mother work- 
ing in a Prague government office 
said she would not like to bring her 
only son from Bratislava to Prague 
because she felt her son's education 
would suffer and he would lose 
touch with the Slovak language and 
culture. Another nationalist Slovak 
complained that the Czechoslovak 
leaders had put up in Prague the 
world’s biggest monument to Stalin 
in a fit of exhibitionism, while the 
Slovak monument to Stalin in Bra- 
tislava was a simple column. The 
industrialization of Slovakia is ex- 
pected to bring Bratislava closer to 
Prague, mentally and materially. 








Cars and shoes 


Czechoslovak foreign trade is look- 
ing eastward. Many Czechoslovak 
government officials and technicians 
have gone to India this year to 
negotiate trade agreements and co- 
operate with Indians in setting up 
new industries. Increasing assistance 
to socialist countries and to under- 
developed areas is unpopular with 
the Czechoslovak people, who as- 
cribe consumer shortages to this as- 
sistance, which among other things 
has included the supplying of 850 
complete industrial plants. 


As long as there is more foreign 
trade, domestic consumption must 
suffer. Skoda plants make 200 cars 
a day, but about three fourths of 
these are for export. The only other 
type of car manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Tatra, is not normally 
sold to private individuals. Internal 
consumption is limited. After regis- 
tration, one has to wait for eighteen 
months or more to get a Skoda car. 


The supply of consumer goods has 
improved but has not caught up with 


the ever-increasing demand of the 
Czechoslovak people for such goods. 
Summer clothes displayed in the 
fashionable White Swan, the six- 
story department store in Prague, 
are attractive but expensive. A 
Czechoslovak diplomat’s wife who 
returned to Prague from abroad 
after a two-year absence was struck 
by the fashions in women’s dress, but 
added with a sigh, ‘‘Prices are high." 


Last autumn the Czechoslovak 
press carried frequent criticism of 
shortcomings in production and dis- 
tribution. Shoes for children up to 
the age of about sixteen are a priority 
item. The required number of chil- 
dren’s shoes were manufactured and 
marketed at reasonable prices last 
year. But reports in the Czecho- 
slovak press complained of scarcity. 
Upon investigation it was discovered 
that adults, both male and female, 
were purchasing and using teen-age 
children’s shoes. A good pair of 
shoes costs 200 crowns, a good suit 
915 crowns, and a shirt 40 crowns. 
The average monthly industrial 
wage of a worker is 1483 crowns. 
(At the official rate a crown is worth 
about fifteen cents, but unofficially 
the exchange is twenty to the dollar.) 


Agricultural production is low, 
causing serious concern and neces- 
sitating larger food imports this year. 
lhere is no rationing, but some 
kinds of foodstuffs are hard to get. 
Onions were scarce last winter. 
Meat was very costly. The Czecho- 
slovaks complained that the weather 
was the culprit, and said, ‘‘Spring 
came too late and summer stayed 
too long." 


In search of socialist man 


Despite the economic squeeze and 
political problems, Czechoslovaks 
have been making the best use of the 
rather relaxed atmosphere in the 
literary and art world. Czecho- 
slovak writers have begun to discuss 
the possibility that there can be a 
good German, a bad Communist, 
and even a benevolent capitalist. 
Ladislav Bublik's Spine, a novel 
published this year, portrays the 
seamy side of life as lived and seen 
by a politically doubtful volunteer 
worker in the wilds, where a metal- 
lurgical works is being built. 


An official of the Czechoslovak 
writers’ union said, ‘‘Our writers are 
now interested more in psycho- 
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125 COMPANIES There's a big job being done by America's investc 


owned electric light and power companies to get ele 


25 ATOMIC POWER PROJECTS... tricity from the atom. It's a $1 billion program. Pow 


companies from all over the nation— 125 of them—a 
$1,000,000,000 PROGRAM now participating in 25 atomic electric projects. / 
this is just one part of the investor-owned electr 
| companies' continuing research and developme 
program to make sure America will always have plen 
of low-cost electric power. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies. ..serving more than 140,000,000 people across the nati 
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Two for the price of one. 
When you retire, would you like a guarantee that income 


from your insurance would be yours for life — and then con- 
tinue to support someone who depends on you? With a 
Mutual Benefit Life policy, you can have this assurance. 
Under our joint and survivorship right, if either person 
should die, the same income continues to the other for as 
long as he or she lives. This is just one of the “Seven Signifi- 
cant Benefits” built into the Mutual Benefit Life contract. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * SINCE 1845 
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Report on Czechoslovakia 


logical, moral, and ethical rather 
than political problems. We do not 
feel any necessity to discuss the 
question: socialism — yes or no? 
Economic mentality is more easy to 
change, but not the psychology of 
man. Our writers were at one time 
concerned with the creation of social- 
ist society. Now they are interested 
in finding the socialist man." 


For a time there was an upsurge of 
free thinking and free writing in 
Czechoslovakia. But last winter the 
Communist Party again cracked the 
whip of socialist realism, with a view 
toward curbing the too liberal tend- 
encies of the writers. After the 
second congress of writers four years 
ago, the Party had applied controls, 
and Novy wot (New Life), the 
literary review published by the 
writers’ union, was closed down. This 
journal used to print 7000 copies and 
sell only 3000. The new literary 
review Plamen (Flame), in its fourth 
year of existence, is brighter and 
bigger and prints 25,000 copies. 
Liberal ideas also invaded the field 
of entertainment. Jazz is popu- 
lar, despite the fact that officials 
frown on it. 


Experienced observers feel that 
one good way to judge the tightness 
of restrictions on cultural life is to 
find out how many Western plays 
are being staged in Prague. A recent 
count gives the following breakdown: 

| Czech plays, 42; English, 22; Rus- 
sian, 21; French, 18; German, 6; and 
others, 6. 


Among Western authors whose 
| works were staged during the month 
were Arthur Miller, Eugene O'Neill, 
| William Gibson, Molière, Victor 
Hugo, J. B. Priestley, Thornton 
, Wilder, Noel Coward, Agatha Chris- 

tie, and Shakespeare. Sholokhov’s 
Virgin Soil Upturned was performed 
in Prague’s national theater last 
November to commemorate the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. 





The people of Czechoslovakia are 
happy about the guardedly relaxed 
atmosphere in their cultural life, in 
spite of the squeeze in the economic 
field and uncertainties in the po- 
litical sphere. But there are now 
signs that even the cultural field is 
| becoming more guarded. 





The population explosion: 3 billion of us now populate the earth. Some demographers 
say this number will double in the next 30 years! As population growth accelerates, look to 
Rand McNally for the demographic facts and figures so vital to commerce and industry—in 
the Rand McNally “Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide" and in other Rand McNally 
atlases and geographical publications. 
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Managed news 


E SIR: 


My hearty thanks and congratula- 
tions for the article Managed 


- News: Our Peacetime Censorship" 


EAE 
"a r. 


a 


by Hanson W. Baldwin, which ap- 


peared in your April issue. 


It is refreshing and comforting to 
know that there are publications 
with conscience and courage to meet 
what I believe is a responsibility to 
the public, and I am also confident 


that the entire article by Mr. Bald- 


win is factual and well considered. 


J. HERMAN ReEIss 
Fresno, Calif. 


iw SIR: 


In an article carefully slanted to 
favor his own viewpoints, Mr. Bald- 
win condemns anyone else who 


- attempts to do the same. 


Joan HOGE 
Bayard, N. M. 


SIR: 
Mr. Baldwin seems to be of the 


opinion that Pentagon officers have 


the right to speak freely with news- 
men about their differences with the 
Administration, barring only security 
information. I strongly dissent. 

News leaks, often critical of the 
Administration, are serious breaches 
of military discipline. None of the 
Pentagon general officers would 
brook the slightest public criticism 
by a junior. Asa matter of fact, com- 
plaints lodged other than through 
the chain of command constitute 
court-martial offenses. 

No matter what his rank, an officer 
is still subject to the same discipline 
he enforces among his subordinates, 
and any leaks not cleared with the 


President should result in discipli- 
nary action. The Truman-Mac- 
Arthur episode comes readily to 
mind. 

Should an officer desire to air his 
opinion to the press, he has but to re- 
sign, as General Walker did. 

James R. RUMBAUGH 
Chicago, Ill. 


The South has many faces 


SIR: 

I congratulate you for making 
available to your readers *^ The South 
Has Many Faces" by Ralph McGill 
(April Atlantic). The article is both 
moving and enlightening in its im- 
pact. The spirit of Christian charity 
and understanding which the author 
possesses, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the area and people of 
whom he writes, makes this a signifi- 
cant contribution to an understand- 
ing of the South. 

There would be far less need for 
police dogs and federal troops in the 
South today if there were more faces 
and voices like Mr. McGill’s in the 
area. Atlanta — and Georgia — is 
indeed fortunate in having the in- 
telligent counsel of this man. Think 
what a difference it would make if 
we had a half-dozen Ralph McGills 
in the South; if we had one in Birm- 
ingham, in Jackson, in New Orleans, 
in Richmond, in Charleston, and at 
the University of Mississippi. It 
seems to be one of the region’s 
tragedies that throughout its history 
it has produced more faces that re- 
semble some of the people about 
whom Mr. McGill writes than it has 
men like the author. 


W. Harrison DANIEL 
Richmond, Va. 
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Special issue on children 
SIR: ion 

I cannot refrain from telling you 
that to my mind the article by 
Alastair Reid, “A Poets View of 
Childhood,” is the best of all the 
articles in your Special Supplement 
on Children (March Atlantic). 

Somehow, when we are pressed 
upon by skyscrapers and noise and 
the rush of daily life, we lose — not 
forget — the feeling of what child- 
hood was like, and it is hard to get it 
back. In fact, one only gets it back 
through children, and just at the 
moment of perfect clarity, the tele- 
phone rings and there we are, pro- 
jected at once into our workaday 
world. There should be some sort 
of insulation against that for worka- 
day mothers and fathers, some de- 
lightfully insulated retreat into which 
we could enter, forgetting the every- 
day things. While we read to our 
children and listen to them, we 
could recover the magic and fantasy 
of our own childhood. 

Our generation is so absolutely 
crushed under the burden of ma- 
terialism that it is most refreshing to 
read an article like this — which I 
doubt all the computers in the 
United States could produce. 

Mns. E. S. CuasE 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 


SIR: 

I want to register a mild protest 
against Sidney  Peterson's article 
“You Can't Pet a Chicken." It 
seems to me that this is pure non- 
sense from start to finish. Only the 
words and certain of the names used 
have a reality of their own, and this 
tricks one into thinking that perhaps 
there is a thread of meaning some- 
where. But, I ask you sincerely, is 
there? | 

The rest of the issue is fine. I got 
it all. 

SYBIL Moore 
North Surrey, B. C., Canada 


SIR: 

I have just been reading the article 
by Martha Bacon on *'Dotty Dimple 
and the Fiction Award." How that 
takes me back! I not only read all 
the Dotty Dimple books, but also the 
Little Prudy books. We got them all 
from our Sunday school library. I 
read and reread until my mother 
called a halt, saying I should read 
books more fitting to my age! 


RurH E. BARLOW 
Wassaic, N. Y. 
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Photograph by Tom Hollyman 


Parke-Davis in Puerto Rico: antibiotics and contented executives 


END an executive to run a new 
S plant in Puerto Rico and he may 
never want to come home again. 

Our photograph gives you some idea 
You 
wouldn’t think this glorious place was 
a factory, but it is. 


of Puerto Rico’s magnetism. 


i This is the island's 
new Parke-Davis plant. It serves mar- 
ketsin Puerto Rico and Latin America. 

Step inside and you will be impressed 
by what you see. The plant is bright, 


efficient, and superbly modern. So are 
the people who work there. Their pro- 
ductivity is high. They take pride 1 
their appearance, and in their work. 
Parke-Davis is in good company on 
and cultured 
island. International Paper and Union 


this sunny, scrubbed 


Carbide are also among the blue chip 
firms that have chosen Puerto Rico as 
a stable, long-term manufacturing site. 

And how would you and your family 


live 1 
plays pr hear more good music than 
You'd golf, fish, sail and 
rex New York 


L5 jet hours away. 


1 Puerto Rico? You'd scc more 
you do now. 
swim 52 weeks a year. 
is only 3 

For your new plant site, think seri- 
ously about Puerto Rico. Nowhere else 
can you find this combination of 
opportunity 


( E 


and serenity. 
1961 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 











“Send me a man who reads!” 





International Paper interviews 


first skipper to sail under Pole 


Captain William Anderson, who took the 
atomuc-powered Nautilus under the Polar 
ice cap, tells I-P why the Nautilus carried 


over 2,000 books on her historic voyage. 


On August 3, 1958, the USS Nautilus became the 
first submarine ever to cross through the treacherous 
currents and ice floes beneath the North Pole. The 
trip took 19 days in all. They were days filled with 
constant danger. 

“The secret of the crew's good morale under. pres- 
sure was relaxing off duty," says Anderson. “For 
one thing, they did a lot of reading." 

What kind of reading? All kinds. From manuals 
on atomic power and arctic navigation to a full- 
scale popular library. The Nautilus even carried a 
librarian. (You need one to keep track of over two 
hundred feet of bookshelves.) 


20 books for every man 


"Wherever our designers found an extra cubic foot 
of space they gave us another book locker," says 
Anderson, "even in the torpedo room. The Nautilus 
carried over 2,000 volumes in all. That's nearly 
twenty books for every man on board!" 

The crew of the Nautilus used the books. Eight 


men who were studying for advanced courses re- 
ceived certificates of completion at the very moment 
the Nautilus passed under the Pole. 


Reading habits of the captain 


During the 8,000 mile voyage, Anderson managed to 
keep up with his reading too, even though much of 
his extra time was devoted to writing a personal 
log. This log later became the basis for his first book, 
"Nautilus 90 North." When he's ashore, Anderson 
spends three to four hours a day on newspapers, 
magazines and books. 


Reading is exploration 


International Paper has learned how important 
reading is to the young men who are making today's 
great discoveries. As Anderson himself puts it, "For 
me, reading has always been a kind of exploration." 

William Anderson's story is added evidence that 
men who read more achieve more. 


Free reprints. To date, over two and a half mil- 
lion reprints of this series have been requested. 


If you would like reprints of this.advertisement 


write: International Paper, Box 50, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





“Send me a man whe reads!” is a mark of International Paper Company. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
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ALBANIA: THE LAST MARXIST PARADISE 


BY JAMES CAMERON 


Born in Scotland, educated in France and England, JAMES CAMERON has been a reporter 


for more than twenty-five years. As chief foreign correspondent for the London NEWS 


CHRONICLE, he was one of the first Western observers to travel freely in Red China, and his 


account of what was going on inside this Communist country was set forth in his book 


MANDARIN RED, published in 1955. Now he tells us how he managed to infiltrate Albania. 


I years, long before the explosion of rancor 
between the Albanian republic and the Soviet 
Union split the Eastern world and made this small 
Communist enclave the political phenomenon of 
the times, I had nourished an erratic ambition to 
get into Albania. The impulse, I readily admit, 
was not wholly academic; there must have been 
involved a sort of collector's curiosity. It happens 
that I have worked in, or at least been to, almost 
every country in the world; it was my trade to 
travel. But although I had moved through all the 
Communist states, including China, Albania was 
the one that seemed impenetrable. From time to 
time I made representations at Albanian missions 
and consulates in Paris, Rome, Ankara, Sofia — 
remote legations in obscure streets. Invariably I 
encountered either a total refusal to discuss the 
matter or, more frequently, the blank wooden face 
of some closed door with a dusty card explaining 
that the official was out for lunch. In any case, I 
had long ago written off Albania. And then sud- 
denly I was there. 

Some months before, an advertisement for a 
travel agency in Cologne appeared in a West 
German paper announcing an eighteen-day tour 
group through Albania. There was nothing in it 
to suggest that it was addressed only to Commu- 
nists. Consequently, on the principle of trying 


anything once, I sent in an application to join this 
tour group, in the virtual certainty that it would 
be rejected or, more probably, ignored. Fo my 





batch of forms to be filled in, a demani for a de- 
posit of one hundred pounds, and the request that 
my passport be sent to Germany to be fitted out 
with an Albanian visa. This would Sas N 
take place in East Berlin. ^ 

I felt in no way persuaded to send my pas: ls ri = ; 
on which I depend for the pursuit of my living - 
as a workman his tools or a doctor his degree, into 
some unspecified German limbo. These matters 
are, however, more manageable now than they. 
used to be. A short consultation in the ri 
quarters produced another passport, which w 
sent on its way. | 

For weeks thereafter nothing happened. I put 
the matter out of my mind. Then, with the kind 
of maniac suddenness that seems to characterize 
most things that happen to me, an urgent message 
arrived: the tour was on after all, the group was 
ready. It seemed there was an inaugural flight 
by the Dutch line to Tirana. Would I, said the 
agency, make my way at once to Munich, where 
the tourist group would rendezvous at the airport 
and where I would collect my passport and my 
Albanian visa? 
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It seemed to me that there must be something 
either very naive or very devious about an agency 
that could cheerfully propose that a man travel 
from one country to another to collect his passport. 
However, I obeyed; if they were disposed to ask no 
questions, so was I. Thus I came to Munich, and 
there it was that the pantomime began. 

I admit that it had crossed my mind that, while 
my stratagem for infiltrating Albania as part of a 
tourist group had been ingenious, it was not neces- 
sarily exclusive. I was prepared to find that some 
other writer, journalist, or kindred tradesman had 
latched on to this body of innocent visitors. I 
welcomed the possibility of a colleague, and I pre- 
pared to detect him if I could. 

What I had not expected to find at our Munich 
rendezvous was this: among the seventeen of us 
was not so much as one who could claim to be, in 
any sense, a tourist. This discovery required no 
great talent, since, so far from dissembling their 
purposes, the entire party except myself were most 
palpably laden with technical gear, 35-millimeter 
cameras, tripods, sound equipment, lights and 
lenses, wires and cables, and television machinery 
of great weight and complexity, and were standing 
around with the wearily watchful demeanor of 
those who live with such affairs. 

Thus, when our tourist group eventually 
touched down in Tirana some hours later, it re- 
sembled not so much the wide-eyed arrival of 
those on pleasure bent as the annual outing of 
some wild and capricious press club. 

This manifestly took the Albanians somewhat 
aback, though with great composure they re- 
frained from comment. You are, they said, as the 
passports vanished one by one into a black leather 
bag, tourists? Everyone nodded urgently, fiddling 
with exposure meters. Very well, said the official 
in level tones: Welcome; and we climbed out of the 
aircraft into Albania. 


Í DO not know what I had expected. Most air- 
ports of Eastern republics are much the same in 
my experience. They have a common quality of 
charmless austerity, are always at the end of long 
straight roads, and are ceaselessly preoccupied 
with the reception of fraternal delegations. Tirana 
proposed every kind of difference. Here in the eve- 
ning light was a scene of haunting loveliness: a 
backcloth of erratically sculptured mountains, a 
purple frieze against the darkening blue, a long 
broad valley between the climbing olive slopes, a 
block of low buildings that could only by courtesy 
be called an airport, yet bordered and embowered 
in a profusion of roses. On the far side of the pe- 
rimeter I could see what appeared to be about two 
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squadrons of MIGs of the first design, much dated 
now; between them and the runway an old man 
in a loose turban tended a flock of sheep. 

The frontier examination was of the usual Peo- 
ples Democratic pattern, conducted with im- 
passive civility, but most surprisingly interrupted 
by a shirt-sleeved waiter with a tray of minute 
brandies. The woman customs inspector accepted 
all the television technology calmly enough, and 
the owners, on whom there had settled a kind of 
depressed embarrassment, began minimally to 
cheer up. As it turned out, this was premature. 
The Albanians had not the slightest intention of 
allowing the cameras to be used; on the contrary, 
they had devised an inspirational technique of 
discipline. Instead of impounding the equipment, 
they sealed it and insisted on its owners taking it 
with them, tottering around under the weight of 
gadgetry that served no purpose whatever but to 
remind them, if this were ever necessary, who was 
boss. 

My own condition was very different, and my 
attitude tended (again, with fatuous optimism) to 
smugness. Alone among this bogus company, it 
seemed, I had gone to some lengths to resemble a 
tourist, at least in having nothing in particular 
with me — no typewriter, not even a notebook. 
Yet it was my ostentatiously innocent valise that 
most absorbed the customs lady, because, as it 
happened, it contained half a dozen paperback 
editions of assorted books — a novel or two, a book 
of essays, and Tristram Shandy, which I have been 
dragging around the world for years and years 
against the day when I should be driven to such 
desperation of idleness that I would actually read 
it. The customs lady had them out on the counter 
like a shot, and studied them with the resentful 
doubt of a scoutmistress uncertain if she has been 
landed with Henry Miller in a Bulgarian transla- 
tion. By and by she took them into a back room, 
where she was joined by two more officials, and 
for a while I saw their heads together in baffled 
disapproval. When the customs lady returned 
and closed my valise, the books were not in it, 
nor did I ever see them again. 

We climbed into a bus and drove into Tirana 
through the gathering twilight. All around us the 
physical grandeur of the country faded into the 
dusk, and the creaking of the cicadas was dying 
in the trees. Along the potholed road we passed 
one group after another of soldiers; youngsters 
in the shabby secondhand Soviet Army uniforms 
that were part of Russia's aid — rather ungener- 
ous, it seemed to me — in the days when the two 
countries were talking to each other. On that first 
evening it seemed that Albania was wholly popu- 
lated by young crop-headed soldiers in gray 
smocks and soft high boots. That impression was 


soon to change; nevertheless, this little nation 
was manifestly the most over-armied I think I 
have ever seen. 

There was nothing surprising in this; all AI- 
bania’s recorded past has been one of almost un- 
interrupted tumult and violence, a history of con- 
quests and tyrannies, oppressions and insurrection, 
occupations and liberations, bitter exploitation 
and recurrent revolution. Here was a country 
steeped in the tribal memories of endless war; add 
to that fact — since the population of Albania is 
still largely Muslim — the exclusivity and with- 
drawal of Islam; superimpose the new suspicions 
and disciplines of twentieth-century Communism: 
no wonder I felt, as the dim lights of Tirana drew 
nearer, that Albania is a tough place in which to 
feel at home. 


E Albanians are among the most ancient peo- 
ples of Europe, the Illyrian tribesmen who some- 
how maintained their identity under the Greeks for 
six centuries B.c., who contrived to survive five 
hundred years of Roman occupation and another 
five hundred under the Byzantines, who chose 
these impossible highlands as their battlefield 
against the kingdom of Bulgaria. Albania was the 
bridgehead for the repeated eastward incursions 
of Europe — the Normans in the eleventh century, 
the Venetians in the thirteenth. Even after the 
great Turkish conquest in 1478, the Albanians re- 
fused to settle down as good colonials and con- 
tinued to be the biggest nuisance in the Ottoman 
Empire for four hundred and fifty years more. 

When the Austro-Hungarians, the French, and 
the Italians had fought themselves to a standstill 
over Albania in the First World War, there came 
the curious interlude of the tribal chieftain Zog, 
who declared himself first President, then King, 
in the 1920s, and who vanished with the wind in 
Mussolini's Italian invasion at Easter, 1939. 

In the inevitable progression of the times, the 
First World War produced fascism, the Second 
produced Communism. Licking the terrible 
wounds of the years of guerrilla fighting and count- 
ing their losses — 28,000 dead, 43,000 deportees in 
the concentration camps, 60,000 homes destroyed 
— the Partisans of the Albanian hills proclaimed 
their People’s Republic in 1946, under the pro- 
tective arm of the Soviet Union. So went the 
honeymoon for fifteen years. And then had come 
the great divorce. Once again the featherweight 
nation with the massive and furious pride was on 
its Own. 

The hotel in Tirana stood off the main boule- 
vard behind a belt of evergreens. It was unex- 
pectedly grand. Like almost everything else of any 
pretension in town, it had clearly been built by 
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the Italians in an expansive mood, but it had long 
ago acquired the colorless antiseptic cheerlessness 
of all Popular Democratic hotels. This is very 
difficult to define; it has something to do with a 
dim economy of underpowered electric bulbs, an 
immobility of elevators, a dusty emptiness of 
showcases, a grayness of table linen, an absence of 
servants, and a superfluity of unidentifiable shad- 
owy functionaries who are clearly neither staff 
nor guests. These characteristics are, in my ex- 
perience, shared by all hotels in the Communist 
economy, and are explicable in the simple fact 
that, as befits their function in societies where 
people circulate only on specific instructions, they 
have long since changed from hotels to institutions. 

However, the Daiti Hotel in Tirana put on as 
fair a show of hospitality as was permitted by its 
manifest lack of practice. To deny by implication 
the travelers’ tales that Albania is a country of 
unexampled filthiness, the place reeked of floor 
polish and germicide. I was given a large, dis- 
piriting, but spotless room with a most elaborate 
bathroom, complete with bidet, most certainly a 
memento of the Italian occupation. The profusion 
of taps and faucets emitted a series of hollow 
clanks and groans, but no water. Of the set of 
five wall switches, one alone was operational, pro- 
ducing a thin subaqueous light. 

It was unfair to carp. To blame Albania, of all 
places, for an inadequacy with tourists — even 
tourists as spurious as we — was absurd. And yet 
the peculiar fact was that Albania really did affect 
to believe that it was a tourist center. The bleak 
lobby of the hotel was littered with leaflets and 
brochures extolling the virtues of its richesses 
archéologiques, its culture artistique, its vie sociale, its 
traditions ethnographiques. Some of them looked as 
though they had been there for centuries; others 
were obviously new. They were printed in several 
languages — German, French, Russian, Italian. 
To produce an English version was presumably 
pointles. Americans are neither sought nor, in- 
deed, permitted, and there have been no relations 
whatever with Britain since 1946, when Albania 
inconsiderately mined a couple of British destroy- 
ers in the Corfu Channel. 

What was the purpose of canvassing for visitors 
while simultaneously making it virtually impossible 
for anyone to get into the country? For now, of 
course, there were not even any Russians. The 
great schism between Albania and the Soviet 
Union may have been one of the weirder phenom- 
ena of recent times, expressing as it did doctrinal 
differences of an importance far transcending 
Tirana, but there was no mistaking its visible effect 
on Albania. Albania was a tributary dammed 
from its river, and most evidently drying up. 

The quarrel between Nikita Khrushchev and the 
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Albanian boss, General Enver Hoxha, had been 
brewing slowly since 1959 and came to a boil in 
the summer of 1961. That, in fact, the whole 
row was a development of the growing rift between 
Russia and China, with Albania playing the role 
of a political shuttlecock, is now a fairly self- 
evident fact; thus did tiny Albania suddenly find 
itself upholding the banner of pure Marxist- 
Leninism against the corrupting tide of “Soviet 
revisionism” and “Tito imperialism.” It is said 
that the row began when Khrushchev, on his ofh- 
cial visit to Enver Hoxha, became aware for the 
first time of Albania’s singular and, indeed, striking 
backwardness, even by Balkan standards, and 
thereupon advised General Hoxha in a paternal 
way to abandon his wild and ambitious plans for 
industrialization. Albania is an incurably peasant 
community, Khrushchev is said to have observed; 
let it stick to growing tomatoes and olives, and 
never mind the steel mills and fertilizer factories. 
One can readily imagine Khrushchev’s saying this; 
it is also understandable that his celebrated 
homely nudges and rustic aphorisms cut no ice 
with the furious General Hoxha. 

Anyhow, the storm broke; Khrushchev de- 
nounced Albania at the 20th Party Congress, 
stopped all Soviet aid, withdrew all credits, re- 
called all technicians, and cut Albania dead. ‘The 
large and opulent new Soviet embassy in Tirana 
was stopped abuilding halfway up, and remains to 
this day exactly as the workmen left it, without a 
roof. 

The blow to Albania's economy, such as it is, 
was of course appalling, but far worse was the jolt 
to its pride. Having no economic cards whatever 
up its own sleeve with which to counterattack, 
Albania could take its revenge only in a manner 
that still seems somewhat comical: it recanonized 
Stalin. In Moscow and Prague and Sofia and 
Bucharest the statues of Stalin were carted away; 
in Tirana, on the contrary, the massive concrete 
images of the great man were not only rooted to 
the ground but garlanded with flowers. It was the 
perfect, the textbook case of human bloody- 
mindedness adopted as a national principle. There 
was something almost admirable about its sense- 
less arrogance. 

However, all this left Albania without a friend 
in the world — except the Chinese. The new 
diplomatic togetherness between China and Al- 
bania has deeply perplexed everyone, since it 
would be hardly possible to envisage two nations 
for whom an exclusive alliance could be more im- 
probable temperamentally and more difficult 
physically. The largest nation on earth and one of 
the smallest; a vast Oriental country of 650 million 
and a Balkan province of 1.6 million, separated 
not just by seven thousand miles but by every con- 
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ceivable human, traditional, racial, and linguistic 
difference — how did they even communicate? 
Accepting that the relationship was, in fact, a 
political cover story, that Albania existed to be 
denounced by Russia and exalted by China, 
nevertheless, the Chinese must do something 
about it, and if so, what? The Chinese had, it 
seemed, produced a credit of $140 million. But 
what about the présence Chinoise in Albania — 
where were they all? 

It was hardly to be expected that the streets of 
Tirana would now echo to the cries of ricksha 
boys and Mandarin-speaking cadres in blue boiler 
suits. Yet I had just heard that two new plane- 
loads of Chinese technicians had recently been 
flown into the country — to do what? Could 
Chinese advise Albanians on the harvesting of 
olives? 

The fact was that several hundred Chinese in 
Albania were behaving there just as the Russians 
used to behave in China eight years ago: strictly 
keeping their heads down and remaining out of 
sight. Only once, on my second day in Tirana, 
did I blunder by chance into the wrong section 
of the restaurant, and there they were, some two 
dozen Chinese, dining in discreet segregation. 
They looked up in a very startled way, and I 
backed out in embarrassment. 


He two days, then, before I made my irremedi- 
able gaffe, I had the freedom of ‘Tirana, and a be- 
guiling town it was. This was due more to the old 
than the new. The new was banal indeed: a 
pattern of broad, even stately avenues, lined with 
Party buildings in the Italianate style, with a car- 
riageway wide enough to take several lines of 
traffic that was, for 80 percent of the day, totally 
empty. 

The desolation of the streets was eerie. At each 
intersection stood a smart white-uniformed traffic 
policeman, rigidly poised to direct a press of 
vehicles that never came. Once every five min- 
utes, perhaps, an old green truck, hugely num- 
bered on its flanks in the Russian manner, would 
appear clanking and grunting up the street; the 
traffic cop would spring to attention as it appeared 
on the horizon and wave it on with great panache, 
against no opposition whatever. At even rarer 
intervals would appear a dark Zim saloon, heavily 
curtained, on some mysterious official errand. In 
all Albania today there exists; as I was formally 
told, not one single private automobile. 

Down past New Albania Boulevard, down past 
Scanderbeg Square, where the vast statue of Stalin 
brooded over the spinney of banners demanding 
long life for the workers' state, Tirana petered out 


gently into a tangle of wayward little streets and 
lanes of unmistakable poverty and increasing 
charm. There, where the tinsmiths beat out their 
gimcrack plates and jugs, there strolled the sort of 
Albanians one would not have thought ever to see 
outside a féte folklorique. Half the people wore the 
drab serge of a normal urban proletariat, but the 
other half, without any kind of self-consciousness 
at all, swaggered around in the white Macedonian 
tarboosh, the embroidered xAublete, and the enor- 
mous baggy pantaloons of the Muslim highlander. 
Albania must be one of the few countries left 
where what is known as peasant costume is in fact 
worn by peasants. It gave the back streets of 
Tirana a wonderfully rakish air. 

These splendid wild men had one unexpectedly 
charming custom: that of carrying flowers in their 
mouths, as other people wear boutonnieres. Scores 
of times one would come across some swarthy 
brigand of most ferocious mien, darkly mustachi- 
oed, from whose scornful lips drooped a rose or a 
spray of honeysuckle. It gave an odd suggestion 
of Ferdinand the Bull. Even the drab and tattered 
soldiers redeemed their surliness with this insouci- 
ant habit. Once, outside Tirana, I saw a morose 
sentry at a wired stockade who had thrust a nose- 
gay of field flowers into the barrel of his carbine. 

The first and very serious problem I ran into 
was that of communication. The Albanians speak 
a language of, it seemed to me, insuperable difh- 
culty; a sort of tormented Turkish with heavy 
Slavic complications, by no means to be picked up 
overnight. It has, for one thing, an alphabet of 
thirty-six letters, with seven vowels and twenty- 
nine consonants. The words for **yes" and “no” 
are po and yo, but that should lead no one to 
underestimate its intricacy. I very soon discov- 
ered, for example, that Albania does not, in its 
own tongue, call itself Albania at all, but **Shqip- 
eri," which somehow struck me as unreasonable. 

Baffling though Albanian may be, few people 
appeared to speak much else. Since our tourist 
group had originated in Germany (and was, for 
that matter, largely German), the interpreter 
provided spoke German, which was unhelpful to 
me, as my German is none too good. I met nobody 
who spoke a word of English. When my own 
contretemps came to pass, involving some rather 
fierce and complicated discussion, it was trans- 
lated in committee — from Albanian to Russian, 
from Russian to German, and from German into 
French. 


A Ra little local difficulty had better be recounted 
now, as it completely changed the character of an 
already somewhat shapeless expedition. I could 
see that the Albanian authorities (which, in effect, 
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means everyone with whom we came in contact) 
had been dismayed by the transparently profes- 
sional nature of our tourist group, though it 
seemed to me that their reactions had been un- 
expectedly civil, considering. On the day after 
our arrival, therefore, I sent a very short telegram 
to the newspaper in London to which I was con- 
tributing. I sent it in the ordinary way, through 
the hotel desk, and while its main purpose was 
simply to give my address, I thought it could do no 
special harm if it were couched in terms of which 
the People’s Republic could not disapprove. 
There was, after all, a certain news value in the 
arrival of Western foreigners in Albania, and this 
was my starting point. ** This small, proud, isolated 
Republic, which has gallantly challenged both 
east and west," I wrote, ‘‘has opened its doors," 
et cetera, et cetera. If I had any doubts about the 
phrasing, it was that it was conciliatory to the 
point of being fulsome; it might well earn the 
derision of any Albanian censor of taste. 

What I had not foreseen was the extraordinary 
reaction. By and by I was sought out by a small 
group of very tight-lipped functionaries, clearly in 
a markedly hostile frame of mind. After a great 
deal of bamboozling multilingual sparring, I was 
given to understand that my telegram had been 
considered unpleasant, unfriendly, contemptuous, 
that it had fascist undertones and was an intoler- 
able breach of my status as a visitor. 

I found this so astonishing that I deduced some 
incomprehensible misunderstanding. What, ex- 
actly, did they object to? The terms describing the 
republic of Albania, of course, the offensive adjec- 
tives. But, I protested with some incredulity, the 
words I used were not generally held to be hostile 
— “gallant,” ‘‘small,” **proud," isolated . . ." 
Thats it, they cried, *isolated"" Who but a 
Western lackey would use a word so bitter, so 
inaccurate! Feeling by now deep down in Alice 
in Wonderland country, I protested that ‘“‘iso- 
lated" was not a term of reproach. Why, I said, 
not so many years ago, during the early days of 
the war, we in Britain used to brag about being 
isolated. Right, they shouted, and so you were; 
so you probably still are, but Albania isn't! The 
term is atrocious. 

By this time the conversation was verging on the 
preposterous. All right, I said crossly, so I take it 
you've stopped the message. Not at all, replied the 
committee; all that happened was that the post 
office workers who read the telegram found their 
loyalty so outraged by its tenor that they refused 
to transmit it. Moreover, they had better not 
catch me trying to send any more telegrams, good 
or bad. And furthermore, come to think of it, they 
had put an exit visa in my passport and they did 
not care how soon I used it. 
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At this point, however, there arose what, from 
their point of view, was a very awkward and em- 
barrassing snag. It is all very well to make the big 
gesture, fling open the front door, and say Begone, 
but the climax loses something of its drama when 
it turns out that there is nowhere to be gone to. 
lirana is far from being the traffic crossroads of 
Eastern Europe. Its airport dispatches about two 
planes every fifteen days. The frontier roads were 
cut, and the railroad did not work. Short of fling- 
ing me over the end of the pier, there was no prac- 
tical way of getting rid of me for at least ten days. 
The ofhcials seemed to appreciate this rather 
belatedly, and departed, after some cold and 
courteous handshaking all around, to consider the 
situation. 

Thus I was left alone for another day while the 
People's Republic reflected on the next step. I 
found my situation far from irksome. ‘To begin 
with, I asked if our tourist group could have a look 
around the University of Tirana, and this was 
agreed on with surprising readiness. The univer- 
sity was, in fact, by far the most imposing building 
in town and was described with some pride as a 
monument to the new Popular Democracy. It 
was actually, like most substantial real estate in 
Tirana, a monument to the reverse, having been 
built some twenty years ago by Mussolini as the 
Casa Fascista of the occupation forces. Still, it was 
a handsome affair, and the students were a robust 
and likable crowd. They drifted and sidled into 
our group with a sort of watchful curiosity; to me 
it was like being in Moscow fifteen years ago. 
Indeed, there was much of Albania that was like 
the Russia of the immediate post-war years, before 
the Geneva spirit unlocked so many tongues and 
turned controlled frankness and bonhomie into a 
civic virtue. It was like China had been seven 
years before, when I had found in the schools and 
universities communities of youth consumed with 
the impulse to communicate, yet totally inexperi- 
enced in the technique of doing so. 

The main problem in these circumstances — 
apart from the language, the permanent presence 
of interpreters — is that the only questions that 
come to mind are the awkward ones. In a kind of 
Franco-German lingua franca I began, minimally, 
to break through. Why do you personally feel this 
revulsion toward the Soviet government? It wasa 
poser, but — well, it seemed that Khrushchev had 
somehow or other promised the Greeks to support 
their claim for the northern Epirus, which to them 
was south Albania. He had deceitfully agreed to 
sustain Tito, and everyone knew what he was. 
When Khrushchev had visited Albania in 1959 he 
had been unsufferably patronizing and called 
Albania a (market garden." Mr. Khrushchev, 
they said, had betrayed the basic spirit of Marxist- 
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Leninism by scorning the national right of free 
Albania to become a proper power. Further than 
that, no one seemed able to go. As for now being 
virtually alone in the world — by no means; were 
they not indissolubly allied to the greatest nation 
on earth, the Chinese? 

But, I questioned, while the Chinese were a 
great and potent people, were they not incon- 
veniently far away? No, they were not. Was it 
not possible, then, in the somewhat larger and 
more complicated differences between Moscow 
and Peiping that Albania was being used as a- 
marionette, even a fall guy? No, it was not. Was 
it not inevitable that sooner or later this indomita- 
ble little nation would have to come to terms with 
someone, if only to survive? No, it was not. The 
debate was without much mutual give and take, 
and soon it flagged. 

The next day they put us all in a bus, drove us 
down to the seaport of Durres, and left us there. 
I was not to see Tirana anymore. 


13:3 the Durazzo of Italian days, is one of 
the really ancient places of Europe. It was the 
Epidamnus of the Greeks, the Dyrrachium of the 
Romans. It had been the capital of the Illyrian 
dynasty of the Talantines; it had been the very 
landfall from which the Romans colonized Eastern 
Europe, the gateway to the Balkans. Almost every 
kind of foreign hand had seized Durres, developed, 
sacked it, left it — the Bulgars, the Serbs, the 
Ostrogoths, the Spaniards, the Venetians, the 
Turks, the Italians. Now it looked as though no- 
body had ever wanted to be bothered with it. 

As it turned out, I was to see little of Durres. 
For an hour or two we paused on the way through 
and drank an ouzo in a curbside café and strolled 
to the massive overgrown walls of the old Byzan- 
tine fortress. A long crocodile of tiny girls trotted 
up the street on the way to school, all identically 
dressed in rose-pink smocks, each child firmly 
holding the hem of the one ahead. ‘The shops were 
inexpressibly dreary, offering for sale little but 
Leninist pamphlets and dusty flyblown sweet- 
meats. Almost all food seemed to be sold in the 
MAPO, the Albanian equivalent of the Russian 
chain store Gastronom; it seemed to consist mostly 
of fruit and canned fish. 

Only two things were surprising. As the con- 
ductor urged us back into the bus I heard a faint 
airborne wail, a chant like that of a muezzin, and 
when I looked up, it was a muezzin; high on the 
minaret of the big mosque of Durres he was calling 
the faithful to prayer in the seven names of God. 
It was clear that here, at least, as in the Muslim 
Soviet Republics, Communism had come to terms 


with Islam. (I discovered later that both in Dur- 
res and ‘Tirana the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic churches remain open and collect fair 
congregations, and the papas and the priests are 
tolerated, if not encouraged.) 

The other momentary shock was to glance in a 
dark and somber shop window and see, by chance, 
there among the postal cards of Hoxha and Lenin 
and Stalin and all the other minor members of 
the Eastern pantheon, the familiar sulky face, the 
only too well known tumbled hair of what was 
needlessly labeled ‘‘Brixhid Bardo.” 

About five miles outside Durres stood the new 
beach hotel called the Adriatika. It was one of 
several hotels that faced the sea in various condi- 
tions of half-completion. ‘They had all clearly 
been erected by the Russians for their use as a 
resort, and when the rift came they had been 
abandoned, exactly as the embassy had been 
abandoned. Only the Adriatika was operational, 
and of its three hundred rooms the only ones in 
occupation were ours. 

It had been designed in what might be called the 
Soviet Black Sea taste — that is to say, the layout 
was of an elaboration and grandeur that could 
only be justified by its fulfillment in costly and 
sumptuous materials. It had, however, been run 
up in a hurry and on a shoestring; instead of fine 
timbers and rich marbles there was plasterboard 
and gritty cement; in the spacious hall the ever- 
green plants grew out of oil drums painted green. 
In my bedroom the divan was so placed that in 
order to go to bed one had to move the wardrobe, 
and to open the wardrobe it was necessary to move 
the bed. The overall effect was exasperating. 

Below the terrace of the hotel was the beach 
which I was to come to know so well. By the 
standards of beaches anywhere, the Durres strand 
was beautiful, stretching wide arms north and 
south along the tranquil Adriatic. It was the kind 
of beach made to be photographed in color for a 
holiday brochure, gay with umbrellas, littered 
with decorative girls in minimal costumes, alive 
with waiters gaily bearing trays of sparkling drinks. 
Today the beach was deserted, as uninhabited a 
stretch of sand as I have ever seen outside the 
remoter stretches of West Africa. No gay umbrel- 
las broke that flat expanse of ocher, no girls in 
bikinis lounged on the searing hot steel chairs of the 
terrace. The one waiter spent much of his time 
hiding in the shadowy interior, emerging only 
after emissaries had been sent to pry him from his 
meditations. For miles and miles, it seemed, there 
was no one to be seen but the handful of fretful 
tourists and the occasional policemen, plodding 
moodily along the sand, sweating and chafing in 
their heavy serge under the powerful sun. 

For anyone with no greater ambition than the 
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acquisition of a roasting suntan and a sea-numbed 
brain, there was, I suppose, little wrong with the 
beach at Durres, but for anyone who asked how- 
ever little more from the Albanian experience, it 
was anesthetically dull. On each side of our hotel 
stretched the other establishments — smaller ho- 
tels, villas, rest homes, vacation bases for the syn- 
dicates and government departments, and every 
one of them totally empty. New as they were — 
some, indeed, were barely completed, with un- 
glazed windows and unplastered walls — some- 
how they had already acquired a mournful air of 
neglect and rejection. The seventeen of us in the 
Adriatika echoed and rattled around its emptiness 
like dried peas in a can. Every day the waiters 
philosophically set the restaurant tables for three 
hundred diners; every day they served the same 
seventeen customers. 

The food was almost, if not quite, indescribably 
terrible. I am no gastronome at the best; more- 
over, I have, over the years, eaten in so many 
unpropitious circumstances and from so many 
truly awful kitchens that I have come to consider 
myself almost as much a connoisseur of bad food 
as other men are of good. But here in Durres 
was something that transcended anything I can 
remember. It is very hard to define its nature, 
other than to say that it was Balkan food taken to 
its final and desperate conclusion: pasta that had 
been cooked, or apparently so, many days before, 
then passed through some compressing process; 
vague and improbable cuts of antique meat sub- 
jected to brief and inadequate heat; hollow toma- 
toes filled with a kind of herbal sawdust. It puz- 
zled me that there should be no fish at all, until 
the explanation dawned: there were no fishermen. 
There were no fishermen because there were no 
boats. With Italy only fifty miles away across the 
Adriatic, who would let a fisherman over the 
horizon, since he would most assuredly never 
come back? 

So, for my stay in Durres I lived almost exclu- 
sively on bread, which was extremely good, and 
apricots, which were capital, and konjak, which 
was better than nothing. One crushing disap- 
pointment clouded the week: here was the first 
place in the whole world where I found one totally 
undrinkable wine — which is not said lightly, 


-since I can drink almost anything. 
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Dea all our activities, if that is the word, 
we were attended by, and conscious of, quite 
effective numbers of what in such societies as this 
are inaccurately called *'secret police." ‘They sat 
around in corners, they brooded in pairs at the 
ends of bars, they lurked about the lobbies in a 
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fashion almost ostentatiously furtive. They were 
always to be found grouped around tables in those 
inhospitable and drafty parts of hotel foyers where 
no normal guest ever lingers, and whenever one 
caught their eyes, which happened extremely 
rarely, they dropped their gaze to the tabletop. 
‘They were by any standards the most conspicuous 
secret policemen I have ever observed in a fairly 
long experience of their craft. They were dressed 
always in shirts and suits only marginally less 
worn and frayed than everyone else’s, and they 
were only just detectably better shaved. The one 
thing they had in common was their footwear — 
leather shoes presumably of government issue, so 
constructed that they gave out a harsh and pene- 
trating creak with every step. 

These individuals had several names; they were 
called *'Sigurini," or sometimes *spooks." All 
societies conducted on this system invent euphe- 
misms for their watchdogs; for some reason, in 
Albania they had come to be called ‘‘Historians.”’ 
It was not a bad name, combining respect, dis- 
taste, and a loose kind of accuracy. 

The Historians rarely ventured into the dazzling 
light of the seashore, preferring to sit together in 
their mysterious silent communion indoors. I 
therefore spent most of the time in the sea or on 
the beach. In one direction lay a small pier, or 
jetty; in the other direction you had only a couple 
of hundred yards to walk before you came to the 
soldiers. They lounged around a concrete block- 
house, cradling their machine guns and spitting 
cherrystones. Beyond that point we might not go, 
"because," I was told, **we have not yet cleared 
up the minefields from the war." It seemed a 
curious reason. After dusk a battery of floodlights 
broke out from a cliffside across the sea. Some- 
where along that coast had been the location of 
the submarine pens built years ago by the Soviet 
Navy. The Russians had pulled out months ago, 
but, according to legend, not before the Albanians 
had managed to sequester two of the subs. But 
that was miles away to the south. A couple of 
hundred yards was the limit of my investigations, 
and being in disgrace already, I was not disposed 
to push my luck. 

Opposite the hotel, in the sea-roads outside 
Durres Harbor, an occasional ship moved in or 
out. One ship never moved, because it was half- 
sunk and rested at an angle on the seabed. Not 
long before our arrival the inevitable had hap- 
pened: one of these infrequent visitors to an almost 
deserted port had chosen by some incalculable mis- 
chance to cross the path of another, and against 
all the imaginable odds they had collided. The 
wreck lay there all the time I was at Durres; it is 
doubtless there still. 

Nevertheless, Durres was the lifeline. Last year 
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the Albanians had managed to import a cargo of 
grain; it had been bought by the Chinese from 
Canada, paid for in clearing rubles, shipped 
across the Atlantic in West German ships. Such 
was the link with the outside world, as compli- 
cated as it was tenuous. 

By now I was aware of the grave disability I had 
been subconsciously dreading since the hour of 
my arrival in Tirana: I had nothing whatever to 
read. This was not, as so often happens, bad 
management; by confiscating my books at the 
customs, Albania had deprived me of all my 
resources. There was nothing to read in the 
hotel, nothing whatever, of any kind or in any 
language; the art of conveying thought by the 
written word might never have been invented; 
Caxton had lived in vain. I might have filled in 
an hour or so by trying to worry a word here and 
there out of the local newspaper, the ert i Popullit, 
but, mad as it sounds, I was not allowed to have 
one. Carrying incredibility even further, when I 
asked our guide-cicerone to translate one or two 
of the headlines for me, he said that this, too, was 
not possible. Since it passes human belief that he 
could have feared that anything other than the 
Ark of the Covenant had slipped into a publica- 
tion as heavily censored as eri i Popullit, I could 
only assume darkly that this was part of my pun- 
ishment for that unforgivable “‘isolated.’’ If so, 
it was effective; I took to gnawing my nails for 
want of something to read. What I wouldn’t 
have given even for Tristram Shandy. 

Therefore, I was immeasurably relieved when 
the authorities suddenly told us that we could go 
on an expedition. They would take us to Kruja, 
a hill township of great historical importance, 
some twenty miles up in the Central Mountains. 
We must stick together, they said, and not stravage 
about the place, and if all went well, we should 
be back by evening. The trip to Kruja seemed like 
liberation after the days spent marooned on the 
Durres beach. 


W. WERE all packed into a very old Ikarus bus 
that seemed rather less than usually decrepit (it 
had two new tires, I noticed, a Barum from Czech- 
oslovakia and a New China) but would neverthe- 
less, I am sure, have passed no test known to the 
Western world. I observed with some alarm that 
the play on the steering wheel was so immense 
that the driver appeared to steer the bus as if it 
were an ocean liner, whirling the wheel around 
and around on every curve. For the first time I 
was able to see that the country road behind the 
hotel was arched across every hundred yards or so 
with banners, calling down blessings on the sev- 
eral objects of official approval. The Albanian 


word for “Vive” or “Long live" is ** Rroshte," and 
very onomatopoeic it looked with those two golden 
rs on the scarlet cloth. *Aroshte Partija e Punes 
Shqibereje!? the banners said, meaning **Long live 
the Albanian Party of Labor" (which the Party 
might well do, there being no other), and *' Aroshte 
Marksisem- Leninizmit" and ‘‘Rroshte Choka Enver 
Hoxha!” (Another oddity of the Albanian tongue is 
this word Choka, meaning ‘‘Comrade”’; it was 
pronounced *Shocker" and gave an extremely 
fanciful sound to every greeting: (Good morning, 
Shocker”? ‘‘In the words of our great leader, 
Shocker Hoxha. . . .") 

The drive to Kruja was about the most electric 
experience I had known for some time. The road, 
which was narrow, rugged, and covered with loose 
stones, wound in hairpin bends upward through 
scenery of the most breathtaking loveliness, which 
could be appreciated by nobody, so riveted with 
anxiety was everyone's gaze on the fearsome preci- 
pices around which we roared and slithered. 
Something of our dread must have communicated 
itself to the driver, a wild-eyed mountaineer of 
unbounded gaiety and confidence; as he wrenched 
the creaking bus around the bends he would sing: 
* Hup-la! Hup-la!", and at moments of acute and 
petrifying peril he would turn around to the pas- 
sengers with a demoniac grin of reassurance. I 
was genuinely glad when we soared up through 
the last terraces of olive trees and acacias and 
pulled up with a screech in the main square of 
Kruja. 

Kruja was indeed impressive, a strange and 
wandering little town clinging by its eyebrows to 
the slopes of a majestic mountain; all red tiles and 
whitewash, rosebushes and open drains, streets of 
enormous, cart-defying cobbles, and at the sum- 
mit the remains of a most looming and dramatic 
fifteenth-century castle. Kruja has a special place 
in the Albanian memories of historical pride, 
because it was for years the home and fortress and 
headquarters of the incomparable national hero, 
Scanderbeg. 'The great Scanderbeg made the 
Kruja fastness the enduring center of Albanian 
resistance against the Ottomans in the 1450s. He 
had been one of the sultan's most celebrated gen- 
erals, until he abruptly rejoined his own people 
against his old master. For thirty-five years, then, 
his **eagle's nest," as it was called, of Kruja held 
out against the Turks, defied four sieges by 120,000 
of the sultan's men. In the end it was conquered 
only by famine, and after Scanderbeg's death. 

Even now, five centuries later, the place looked 
impregnable. From every corner of the township 
the view extended across miles of savage moun- 
tains — ridges like saws, valleys like scars. 

We were given an hour to kill. It was so hot, 
and the opportunities for any conceivable sort of 
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mischief-making so slight, that the Historians gath- 
ered in the shade of a tree and smoked benefi- 
cently. I walked up and down the precipitous 
main street of the town and wondered at the 
extravagant number of barbershops, always full: 
did these heirs of the bandits ever do anything 
except get their hair cut? 

By and by I came to a place like a café. It was 
marked in large letters outside: “Klub.” Reckon- 
ing that the conditions of membership were un- 
likely to be onerous, I went in and asked the neat 
little waitress for an ouzo, not because I particu- 
larly dote on Albanian ouzo (which, unlike the 
Greek kind, turns with water into a threatening 
shade of green) but because I found it the least 
ambiguous thing to order, and because it cost just 
eight leks — about five cents. 

The Klub was full of silent whiskery men, also 
drinking ouzo and grouped about in attitudes of 
studied abandon suggesting that at any moment 
they might rise and sing some operatic Robbers' 
Chorus. There was the reaction to which I had 
become accustomed: every eye in the room 
swiveled simultaneously to fasten on me for one 
long reflective stare; then swiveled back and never 
returned. 

It seemed remarkable, in this land of Labor 
Above All, what an immensity of time the citizens 
appeared to have for the simple occupation of sit- 
ting around. Every little coffeehouse, at almost 
any hour of the day, had its half-dozen baggy- 
trousered workers dozing over a minute drink. 
When, one wondered, did they fulfill their norms 
— or were norms in Albanian society pitched at 
a level that allowed for unlimited leisure? Or was 
it, as I came to feel, that at least a proportion of 
every group anywhere were Historians? 

At this point I found that I had run out of 
matches, and I pantomimed my neighbor at the 
next table to beg a light. He produced a box, 
which with the friendliest of smiles he urged me to 
keep. He could have given me nothing to divert 
me more. Up to this time I had seen but one 
variety of matches, a brand called Jumbo, made in 
Poland, but whose label announced itself most 
mysteriously as coming from an Indian firm of 
distributors in, of all places on earth, Mauritius. 
This had seemed rum enough, but my new variety 
was even more extraordinary, since it was called 
(also in English) the “Channel Island Match,” 
and its label bore an unmistakable map of Jersey 
and Guernsey, the most improbable sources of 
matches in the world. 

As I pondered this, a uniformed policeman 
walked into the Klub, his top boots creaking like 
rusty gates, and sat down at a table. At once the 
silence became in some curious way more silent. 
Without anything perceptible having taken place, 
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one was aware of a different kind of immobility. 
Moreover, in some manner impossible to explain, 
it became instantly clear just which of the cus- 
tomers in the Klub at that moment were Historians 
and which were not. 

The policeman ordered nothing, and very soon 
he walked out, and within a few minutes I heard 
the bus in the square klaxoning for our return. 


W. WENT back to the beach at Durres, and life 
returned to normal with one variant of electric 
excitement: on that Saturday we had visitors. 
Albania, it seemed, had un weekend too, and for an 
hour or two our desolate playground took on a 
small but encouraging semblance of controlled 
festivity. Up and down the strand there were little 
parties of Albanians with the day off, drinking in 
the sun, feeding their babies, knocking rubber 
balls around. On our exclusive hotel terrace ap- 
peared the VIPs — a party of bronzed and con- 
fident Czechs who produced a hamper of food and 
ordered a round of /imonados. ‘Then there arrived 
a party of a dozen or so Chinese who established 
themselves at the extreme end of the terrace in a 
tight enclave, which the hotel staff isolated even 
more by removing the intervening chairs. And 
finally, without any ostentatious greeting, a quiet 
and civil man in a bathrobe said with a smile: 
“Pai le plaisir de vous dire bonjour.” 

In the People’s Republic of Albania today only 
three Western missions remain: the French, the 
Italian, and the Turkish. They are the vestigial 
diplomatic corps, the Robinson Crusoes of foreign 
affairs. Their establishments — a trio of small 
villas in Tirana — are exiguous, their movements 
narrowly restricted, their housekeeping problems 
fearsome. One of them was our visitor on the 
Durres beach. He had heard of our presence; he 
had had the consummate and excellent consider- 
ate civility, for which I pray one day he will be 
rewarded with the highest possible preferment, to 
bring down a bottle of diplomatic whiskey. 

Before he left, the lonely diplomatist sighed a 
little and said, ‘‘Life could be worse for the three 
of us, but it would be untruthful to conceal that it 
is dull. Indeed, deadly. There is no possibility of 
an American recognition. One wonders, idly, if 
the British might make some accommodation, 
someday. I am not passionately exercised over the 
politics. But it would be wonderful to have, at 
last, a fourth for bridge." 

The next day the authorities came for me in 
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their bus to take me to Tirana. At last there was a 
plane — for Bari, and on to Rome. 

One final argument remained. Since my return 
ticket to Amsterdam was useless now, it was neces- 
sary to pay for a new one, and, said they in a tone 
at the same time somehow tense and careless, in 
United States dollars. In dollars, I said, reprov- 
ingly, surely not for you? It is the custom, they 
replied impatiently. Fifty dollars and sixty cents. 

Now, it so happened that I am permitted to 
wear dollars on my person; moreover, I had in my 
possession the precise sum. At this they demurred; 
they were not, they said, allowed to accept coins. 
How, then, I asked, do I produce fifty dollars and 
sixty cents without the use of coins? You give us, 
said they, the next piece of paper money. 

My only remaining piece of United States paper 
money was a five-dollar bill. From this, I asked, I 
get change? Certainly, they answered. In what? 
Why, they said, beginning to lose patience, in leks. 
I have to give you five dollars, so I get four dollars, 
forty cents back in leks? And what do I do with 
those leks? Well, they replied testily, there is this 
difficulty that you are not permitted to export 
leks. So, said I, by no means composed, you pro- 
pose to confiscate my change and chisel me out of 
four and a half dollars; Pll be damned on that for 
a deal. Itis the rules, they shouted — but already 
the bus was hooting, the Historians were making 
urgent signals, we were late. They snatched my 
fifty dollars and crossly gave me my ticket, but 
they stuck to their point: they didn't take coins. 
Albania owes Great Britain three million pounds 
for those mined destroyers; I owe Albania sixty 
cents. 

I was taken back through Durres, through the 
outskirts of Tirana, past the plodding lines of the 
people I had never known, the people who looked 
and acted as their fathers had looked under 
Mussolini, under Zog, under the endless succession 
of sultans and kings and doges who had ruled and 
exploited them; all the dominations they had 
overthrown, to fall into yet another. They may 
never have been free men, but they looked like 
free men. They had the highest birthrate in all 
Europe, and their children were clearly loved. 
There they lived, and not, perhaps, obsessed with 
the curiosities of inter-Marxist schism. When I 
smiled, they smiled back momentarily. 

When I reached the airport the plane was wait- 
ing. A Historian took me swiftly aside — the first 
I had spoken to. He said in bad French, “I should 
have offered you a konjak. I am sorry about the 
books." 
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As we approach the twenty-first century, it is important that a qualified observer, DR. ALvın C. Eunicu of the 


Fund for the Advancement of Education in the Ford Foundation, should recapitulate some of the enormous ad- 


vances which have been achieved during the last half of the twentieth century. Dr. Eurich was the first president of 


the State University in New York and academic vice president of Stanford University during his earlier years. 


A: WE turn into the new century we find a world 
very different from what our parents knew in the 
1960s. Travel time to Europe has shrunk to only 
an hour or so. Television and radio are on a world- 
wide basis; computers translate languages auto- 
matically and instantaneously; satellites give us 
very accurate weather predictions; and we are on 
the verge of controlling typhoons and hurricanes. 

We continue to avoid a Third World War. In the 
1960s, when Russia and the United States were the 
two major world powers, we twice came precariously 
close to a nuclear holocaust, once when that atomic 
bomb was accidentally detonated in the Sahara. 
Fortunately there were few casualties, and fateful 
retaliation was avoided. The crater still stands 
as a tourist attraction and a warning. 

Our population has expanded far beyond the op- 
timistic estimates of forty years ago, when we num- 
bered only 186 million people. Today we are ap- 
proaching 350 million. Our rapid population 
growth forced many changes. During the first half 
of the twentieth century we established universal 
elementary and secondary education. During the 
second half we made education compulsory through 
the age of twenty. We needed the additional 
skills, and we had to protect the labor market, 
which no longer had jobs for untrained young peo- 
ple. In the process we rebuilt the structure of our 
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educational system. Many of our former liberal arts 
colleges — there were once sixty-two in the state 
of Pennsylvania alone — were unable to solve their 
financial problems. Since their facilities were ur- 
gently needed, local communities transformed them 
into junior colleges. The result is that a two-year 
college within commuting distance from home is 
now available for every young man and woman. 

These colleges prepare some students for more 
advanced college and university work; they also 
train most of the technicians essential to the pro- 
fessions. Half a century ago the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, under Mark Ellingson’s presidency, 
set the pace. In the late 1960s the institute moved 
to a new $53 million campus. Now, after several 
periods of expansion, it enrolls more than 50,000 
students. Its graduates have played important roles 
in developing the photographic computer systems 
which translate written messages. 
cooperative work-study program was, with An- 
tioch’s, among the first in the nation. 

During the quarter century following World War 
II, teachers colleges disappeared completely from 
the American scene. Their place has been taken by 
multipurpose institutions which, together with the 
strong liberal arts colleges and the universities, have 
discontinued the first two years of higher education, 
since these now come almost wholly within the 
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province of the junior colleges. The transition was 
accomplished with surprising smoothness. Cali- 
fornia and Florida took the lead, and, in the East, 
one remembers the pioneering of the University of 
Pittsburgh under Chancellor Litchfield. 

The new multipurpose institutions, following the 
pattern set by Florida Atlantic University under 
its first president, Kenneth R. Williams, now admit 
qualified graduates from the junior colleges and 
offer three-year programs, culminating in the mas- 
ter's degree. During the last quarter of the century, 
there were heated debates at meetings of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges on the question of 
whether the baccalaureate degree should be granted 
at the end of junior college work. The traditional- 
ists won; the junior colleges continued to award 
the Associate of Arts or Associate of Science degree, 
while the baccalaureate of arts or science fell into 
disuse because students going beyond junior college 

_pursued a program leading directly to the master’s 
degree or a professional degree. 

The largest universities, with their clusters of pro- 
fessional and graduate schools and research institu- 
tions, have now become virtually self-contained 
cities. Some, like New York University, enroll more 
than 200,000 students. We continue to wonder 
whether these institutions are getting too big. 

During the past half century, the content of edu- 
cation at all levels was profoundly strengthened in 
two ways: we became much clearer about the ob- 
jectives of education; and leading university schol- 
ars from various disciplines became so alarmed 
about our soft education that they produced, in co- 
operation with schoolteachers and administrators, 
new curricula extending from the kindergarten 
through the graduate and professional schools. 

Our economy of abundance and a better system 
of distribution have made us less concerned with the 
strictly professional or vocational aims of education. 
Even in the sixties students were ceasing to value a 
college degree by the additional earning power it 
conferred. We now minimize the time spent on ac- 
quiring practical skills and factual knowledge. In- 
stead, we place more emphasis on developing wis- 
dom about major ideas, as in the course on great 
issues which President Dickey inaugurated in his 
first years at Dartmouth. Our employment of 
knowledge, as of leisure, is more satisfying than it 
was in the early days of the affluent society, when 
men were consumed, to the point of boredom, with 
strictly materialistic pleasures. We recognize the 
truth expressed by Mark Van Doren fifty years 
ago: “Freedom to use the mind is the greatest 
happiness." 


«i revival of philosophy and of the humanities 
emerged gradually. By the late sixties it had become 
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clear that a spiritual malaise afflicted American 
life. Studies of the national character seemed to 
indicate that America had “‘run out of gas"; in- 
dividuals felt dominated by the vastness of their 
own social institutions and by a national style of 
conformity also referred to as ‘‘other-directedness.” 
Conservatism gripped the nation, and the question 
arose whether America had *'any more great busi- 
ness to conduct." People of all ages had difficulty 
adjusting themselves to the twenty-four-hour work 
week, and they began to question if the zealous 
accumulation of creature comforts had not reached 
a point of diminishing returns. 

College students became impatient with voca- 
tional preparation and a general smattering of cul- 
ture. Through such organizations as the ‘‘Chal- 
lenge" symposia and the various groups concerned 
with civil rights, the movement gathered strength 
for the redesign of higher education. Graduate stu- 
dents rebelled against the sterile but exhausting 
competition for degrees; it was they who forced a re- 
vival of humanistic thought, so that even our great 
technical institutions, led by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, sought a better balance in 
their curriculum through a renewed emphasis on 
the humanities. 

Scientists, furthermore, had succeeded in creating 
life, so that human evolution need no longer be 
left to chance. This discovery intensified the phil- 
osophical search for better answers to the age-old 
question about the ultimate destiny of man. 

We are just now beginning to take seriously Or- 
tega y Gasset's insight set down years ago in his 
Mission of the University: **The need to create sound 
syntheses and systematization of knowledge, to be 
taught in the ‘Faculty of Culture,’ will call out a 
kind of scientific genius which hitherto has existed 
only as an aberration, the genius for integration." 
At Brown University, President Barnaby Keeney 
was one of the first to initiate an Institute for the 
Synthesis of Knowledge. 

The most radical difference between today's col- 
leges and those of fifty years ago, however, is not 
in the curriculum but in the use of learning re- 
sources. The use of television as an educational 
medium in colleges developed swiftly after it was 
introduced in the 1950s. Educators resisted, but 
demonstration after demonstration, such as those 
carried on at Pennsylvania State University, es- 
tablished the truth that televised instruction was 
educationally effective and economically feasible. 
In 1962 some 30,000 courses were given over tele- 
vision in the United States. But more years were 
to elapse before colleges recognized that television 
had made the standard lecture obsolete and the con- 
ventional laboratory demonstration inadequate and 
costly. 

The objections to the use of television were es- 


sentially the same as those raised at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when the “‘university lectures" were pro- 
posed. At that time the Oxbridge dons predicted 
that the innovation would reduce the separate 
colleges to mere appendages. What actually hap- 
pened was that the colleges became far more vital 
when professors were relieved of the responsibility 
for lecturing and could devote themselves to probing 
the minds of the students, individually or in small 
groups. The students, of course, were enabled to 
hear only the very best lecturers in each field. 

So, too, with television. The first glimmer of 
this came in 1958-1959 when a basic college physics 
course was offered over a national network under 
the direction of Professor Harvey E. White of the 
University of California, one of the nation's best 
physics teachers. During the year, seven Nobel 
Prize winners — Brattain, Kusch, Rabi, Block, 
Seaborg, Anderson, and McMillan — and other 
distinguished scientists helped to teach the course. 
They represented an array of talent that no single 
university could possibly have afforded. The follow- 
ing year, a chemistry course was similarly offered, 
by Profesor John Baxter of the University of 
Florida, an outstanding teacher. He, too, was aided 
by eminent chemists from academic, industrial, and 
governmental laboratories. Other courses in biol- 
ogy, government, economics, and the humanities 
followed in rapid succession, first on national net- 
works and then, with the success of Telstar, across 
national boundaries. 

Now, fortunately, lectures by some of the greatest 
scholars are available on electronic tapes. Because 
it was not until the middle of the 1960s that we 
began systematically to record the leading scholars 
of the world, we missed many great men who lived 
in the twentieth century, such as Enrico Fermi, 
Henri Bergson, and Sigmund Freud. Under our 
present system, the senior faculty members, having 
been spared the drudgery of repeating over and 
over the basic substance of their fields, are in fresher 
mind to work with students on advanced topics. 


Moreover, the students themselves have a firmer _ 


grasp of the subject matter, because they have 
studied the taped lectures at their own rate of com- 
prehension, reviewing them on kinescopes as often 
as necessary. Television has, in short, provided us 
with the technology we needed to build a genuine 
system of mass education, one in which each student 
has an equal opportunity to learn, no matter where 
his college is located or what its resources are. 

We have also made enormous strides in the teach- 
ing of the individual student. Here the most ex- 
citing developments have been in independent 
study, honors work, programmed learning, and lan- 
guage laboratories. Programmed learning, so com- 
mon today, was hardly known fifty years ago. True, 
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Professor Sidney Pressey at Ohio State University 
invented the first teaching machine in the 1920s — 
a device which is now permanently on exhibit at the 
Smithsonian Institution. But it was not until the 
1950s, when Professor Skinner developed another 
machine and carried on his experiments at Harvard, 
that programmed learning began to attract atten- 
tion. After various experiments in the sixties at 
Harvard, Hamilton College, and numerous secon- 
dary schools had clearly demonstrated that students 
learned faster with programmed materials than with 
conventional texts and lectures, this scheme of in- 
struction developed into one of the most effective 
resources for adjusting instruction to the individual 
student's rate of learning. 

The resistance to programming was different from 
that which had confronted television. Educators 
knew what television was, but, perhaps because the 
commercial programming was so vulgar, they re- 
fused to grasp its pedagogical implications. In the 
case of programmed learning, though, most college 
teachers and administrators did not even know what 
the new technique was; they only knew that, be- 
cause of its unfortunate linkage with teaching. 
machines, they did not like it. | 

As we can now see so clearly, television and pro- 
grammed learning, both introduced into education 
in the 1950s, defined the limits of a spectrum of 
instructional resources. ‘Television provided the 
medium for mass instruction; programmed learning 
provided the ultimate in individualized instruction. 
Within this range, including other devices and pro- 
cedures, such as motion pictures, filmstrips, lan- 
guage laboratories, and increased scope for inde- 
pendent study, a new diversity was added to the 
educator's repertoire. These resources enabled us 
to break the ancient framework that for so long 
had held college education in a rigid pattern. No 
longer do we have to divide the school day into fixed 
fifty-minute periods; no longer do we measure a 
student's progress by the number of credit hours he 
has banked; no longer do we march all students 
through the same series of lectures and classes. 

Today, flexibility and adjustment to individual 
differences are axiomatic. Each student progresses 
at his own rate. Much of the time he studies on his 
own, or with fellow students, but always with instant 
access to the complete range of learning resources: 
taped lectures, programmed course materials, lan- 
guage audio-tapes, bibliographies, and original 
documents on microfilm. 


Seco arrangements among colleges and 
universities provided another means of bringing the 
most competent faculty members and learning re- 
sources to more students. This, too, developed slow- 
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ly at first. In the 1930s President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota urged the Mid- 
western universities to share their library resources, 
but it took a full half century before institutions of 
higher learning saw the folly of competing with each 
other by trying to build up all academic disciplines. 
Dr. Coffman urged uniqueness and strength rather 
than standardization and mediocrity. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he rightly observed, was dis- 
tinguished in Scandinavian literature. Why should 
other universities try to be equally strong in this 
area? Within its W. L. Clements Library, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan possessed a rare collection of 
books and documents in American history. Why not 
send advanced students to Michigan rather than 
try to duplicate this resource? Some years after 
Coffman’s death, his dream was partly realized with 
the construction in Chicago of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center. 

Seeing the major advantages of pooling library 
resources, the Midwestern universities moved for- 
ward quickly and cooperatively in other areas. 
Their Committee on Institutional Cooperation gave 
graduate students the opportunity to move freely 
from one institution to another on a short-term basis 
to take advantage of special opportunities — Pur- 
due’s bionucleonic laboratory, or star scholars, such 
as those in Egyptology at Chicago. Under the lead- 
ership of presidents Herman Wells of Indiana and 
Frederick Hovde of Purdue, a cooperative instruc- 
tional program was further extended over a closed- 
circuit television system tying together the cam- 
puses at Lafayette and Bloomington and including 
the centers in Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, and Evans- 
ville. With the success of the Midwest Airborne 
television instruction of over five million school- 
children and the invention of multichannel elec- 
tronic tapes for broadcasting, basic courses in the 
sciences and humanities were offered to students 
in all the major universities in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and On- 
tario. These courses supplemented the instructional 
program offered over Telstar on an international 
basis. 

The universities also recognized the economy of 
combining their purchasing power. An Inter- 
University Authority now purchases and distributes 
supplies and equipment required on the various 
campuses. The need for such an operation was 
obvious in the 1970s, when very expensive computer 
systems for all types of activities became essential 
on every campus. 

The smaller colleges were profoundly affected by 
all these cooperative arrangements. Their own 
initial efforts included groupings such as the Clare- 
mont Colleges, the Richmond (Virginia) Center, 
and the Connecticut Valley Colleges, involving 
Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, and the University of 
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Massachusetts. For a long time, such simple mat- 
ters as not having a common academic calendar pre- 
vented students from crossing campus lines in their 
programs of courses. But during the latter part of 
the twentieth century the colleges found that they 
were still competing too much and duplicating their 
instruction. Renewed efforts were made until there 
was hardly a college left that was not a member 
of a cluster of institutions sharing facilities and pro- 
grams. Each group is afhliated with one or more 
universities, an arrangement which first became 
dramatically visible in 1963, when seven faculty 
members from the University of Chicago personally 
offered a course on Civilizations from South Asia 
to a hundred students from Swarthmore, Bryn 
Mawr, and Haverford colleges, with one of these 
faculty members flying to Philadelphia each week. 
This is another way by which students gained access 
to the educational resources of a widespread aca- 
demic community instead of being limited to 
the offerings of a small institution. In the process, 
too, the advantages of a smaller group have been 
preserved. 

Even more drastic are the changes in our libraries. 
As a result of research carried on not only in the 
United States but also in Japan, India, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and England, we have revolution- 
ized the techniques of storing and transmitting 
information. Most of our documents are now re- 
duced to pinpoint size and stored on film. We have 
established the National Research Library, which, 
as John Kemeny of the Dartmouth mathematics 
department predicted some years ago, has reached 
more than 300 million volumes in miniaturized 
form. ‘Through a multichannel cable, we can in- 
stantly transmit information from these volumes to 
reading units on campuses throughout the coun- 
try. The space previously used for storing books has 
been freed for faculty study, reading rooms, and 
independent work. 

Even the architecture of our campuses reflects 
the innovations in teaching techniques. Iowa State 
University, the University of Miami in Florida, 
with its visual communication building, and Ste- 
phens College, with its comprehensive learning cen- 
ter, pioneered in constructing academic facilities 
that make the maximum use of diverse learning 
aids. For the lectures over television, students now 
quite generally listen to portable television sets in 
their own rooms. These lectures are followed by 
small group discussions in dormitories, patterned 
after the **House Plan" first tried out some years 
ago by Stephens College. The programmed learn- 
ing laboratories are open twenty-four hours every 
day, and students may study whenever they desire 
to do so. 

Along with the clarification of objectives, the 
upgrading and updating of the curriculum, the use 


of a variety of devices and procedures for learning, 
and the new library system, we have also vastly 
improved the process by which students are ad- 
mitted to the colleges and universities, and the 
way in which they progress through the course of 
study. Questions like these inspired reforms: 

If students learn at different rates of speed, 
couldn’t some of them achieve the goal in three 
years, or two, while others worked at it for five or 
six? Would it not be wise to tell the student what 
is expected of him, what the end result of his liberal 
education should be, and then let the student de- 
cide, with such guidance as John Finley used to give 
his students at Eliot House, Harvard, how he can 
best make use of the university’s resources? 

To answer these questions, the colleges had to 
define more precisely the goals they were striving 
for in the liberal education of students. Whereas 
under the old system the administration could lean 
heavily on the accumulation of credit hours as evi- 
dence that the student was acquiring an education, 
the new system required the colleges to devise ade- 
quate measures of achievement. 

The important point was that students began to 
progress with complete flexibility. The principles 
of early admission and admission with advanced 
standing, which did so much to facilitate the transi- 
tion from high school to college fifty years ago, were 
applied as well to the transition from college to 
graduate work. Standard measures of achievement 
in each basic subject were devised. But students 
could meet these standards at their own rate of 
learning and in a variety of ways. 

The system which emerged was pioneered in 
California under a plan initially worked out by a 
commission headed by President Arthur Coons of 
Occidental and strongly supported by President 
Clark Kerr of the University of California. Virtually 
all California students progressed at their own rate 
from high school to a junior college. The top third 
of these students, plus some who entered advanced 
vocational programs, went on to college. From 
college, approximately the top 12 percent advanced 
to the university. 

During the latter half of the century we also made 
great strides in the use of the educational plant 
and facilities. With the crowding of students on 
the campuses there was neither time nor money 
enough to build the necessary classrooms, labora- 
tories, and dormitories. In the 1960s the idea of 
using the campus on a year-round basis caught on, 
and administrators discovered that existing facili- 
ties could accommodate at least 25 percent more 
students. Now it would be unthinkable to permit 
buildings to remain idle for three summer months. 

Nor do we any longer tolerate such luxurious use 
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of academic facilities as we did during the academic 
years of the first half of the twentieth century. Then, 
except for a very few metropolitan universities, we 
occupied our classrooms primarily in the morning 
and our laboratories in the afternoon. With the 
large federal student-aid program for veterans 
following World War II, some universities changed 
their practices. Stanford University, for example, 
was among the first to do so. Dr. Donald B. 
Tresidder, who was then president, appointed a 
director of planning — the first position of this 
kind to be created in any university. An analysis 
of plant use during the last pre-war year showed 
that with better use of available space the enroll- 
ment could be doubled. 

To make maximum use of land, President Tre- 
sidder planned an industrial park. And to attract to 
the area industries whose research interests related 
to a university, he created the Stanford Research 
Institute. During the last half of the century, this 
compound of a first-rate university, the Research 
Institute, industries with broad research interests, 
and government projects such as the two-mile-long 
linear accelerator has set a pattern followed in most 
university centers of the country. 

As we look back over the progress of higher edu- 
cation in recent decades, we may wonder when the 
major changes began to develop. It is difficult to 
fix an exact date, but I believe a turning point oc- 
curred in the mid-1950s and 1960s. First we were 
spurred by Sputnik; then, in the years 1964, 1965, 
and 1966, the colleges felt most keenly the increase 
in the demand for higher education. The college 
population nearly trebled during the sixties and 
seventies, with the most acute increases taking place 
in the mid-sixties. 

It was this tremendous increase, I think, which 
galvanized the leading colleges and universities 
into action. Through such relatively simple reforms 
as year-round operation, control over proliferating 
courses, and better use of independent study, many 
colleges found they could enroll up to one third 
more students without any significant increase in 
costs. 

Now, here we stand in the year 2000, at the 
dawn of another century. During the past forty 
years colleges and universities, like society itself, 
have moved farther and faster than in all previous 
history. But as Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“The great thing in the world is not so much where 
we stand as in what direction we are moving." 
We are a long way from a system of higher educa- 
tion that cultivates the full potentialities of man, 
regardless of race, color, creed, or economic status. 
But an orderly world of rationally free men can 
settle for no less. 
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Jessica Mrrronp's curiosity about undertakers “ was whelled by the funeral trade magazines which 


opened up for me the bizarre world of the ‘average’ American funeral, far more curious than the death 


customs of ancient days or remote tribes. Further investigation convinced me that the full impli- 


cations of the funeral industry are undreamt of by the average American, even in his nightmares.” 


Her book, THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH, will be published this summer by Simon & Schuster. 


E 1960, Americans spent, according to the only 
available government estimate, $1.6 billion on 
funerals, setting thereby a new national and 
world record. The $1.6 billion is, as we shall see, 
only a portion of what was actually spent on what 
the death industry calls **the care and memorial- 
ization of the dead." Even this partial figure, 
if averaged out among the number of deaths, 
would amount to the astonishing sum of $942 for 
the funeral of every man, woman, child, and still- 
born babe who died in the United States in 1960. 
This is a record unmatched in any previous age 
or civilization. 

The $1.6 billion figure that is given for our 
national burial bill is furnished by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce census of business under 
the heading ‘‘personal expenditure for death 
expense." Since it includes personal expenditures 
only, it does not include burial expenditures by 
cities and counties and by private and public 
institutions for the burial of indigents, welfare 
recipients, and persons confined in public institu- 
tions, nor does it include burial expenditures 
by the armed forces for military personnel. How 
much do these public expenditures amount to 
annually? Nobody knows, for there is no centrally 
maintained source of information. The burial of 
indigents, for example, is a matter of city or 
county concern. There is a wildly disparate 
variation in costs and procedures. Some counties 
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contract with funeral directors for casket, ser- 
vice, and burial for as little as $70; some pay as 
much as $300 for casket and service alone. 

Another substantial item of funeral expense 
which is not included in the Department of Com- 
merce figure is the cost of shipping the dead by 
train or plane. These charges must be consider- 
able; one in ten of all the dead is shipped elsewhere 
for burial. Train fare for a corpse is double the 
cost of a single first-class ticket for a live passenger. 
The standard rate for air shipment of human 
remains is two and one half times the rate for 
other air freight; the average transcontinental 
fare for a dead body is $255.78. 

Funeral flowers are not included in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. These account for a 
good bit more than half of the dollar volume of 
all sales by retail florists in the United States. 

Last, the Department of Commerce statistics 
leave out of account entirely the very considerable 
amounts spent each year by Americans who in 
increasing numbers buy graves and mausoleum 
crypts for future occupancy. This mushrooming 
business, running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, is known in cemetery parlance 
as “‘pre-need”’ selling. 

It would be a conservative guess that these 
extras, if added to the Commerce Department’s 
base figure of $1.6 billion, would bring the nation’s 
burial bill to well over $2 billion. A little over 


three fourths of all funerals are what the industry 
calls “regular adult funerals.” The remainder are 
limited-service funerals for infants and limited-fee 
funerals for indigents and servicemen, handled by 
contract with government agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce figure averages out to $1160 
for each regular adult funeral. The more realistic 
figure of $2 billion yields a nationwide average 
of $1450 for the disposition of the mortal remains 
of an adult American. 

Funeral people, confronted with the charge 
that they are responsible for the staggering cost of 
dying, loudly protest their innocence; how can 
it be their fault, if fault it be, they say. It is up 
to the individual family to decide how much to 
spend on a funeral, and if more is spent by 
Americans on death than is spent for conservation 
of natural resources, for fire or police protection; 
if funeral expenditures exceed personal expendi- 
tures for higher education, that's only because 
funeral buyers are exercising their inalienable 
right to spend their money as they choose. 

"How much should a funeral cost?" says 
Wilbur Krieger, managing director of the Na- 
tional Selected Morticians. *'Thats like asking 
how much should I pay for a house or how much 
for a car. You can buy at all prices." Most 
funeral advertising stresses the same thought: 
“The decision of how much to spend for a funeral 
always rests with the family." 

Very occasionally, somebody within the indus- 
try will spill the beans. Such a one was W. W. 
Chambers, self-styled *slab-happy" mortician of 
Washington, D. C., who has built up a million- 
dollar mortuary empire. “It’s the most highly 
specialized racket in the world," he declared, 
testifying before a congressional committee in 
1947. **It has no standard prices; whatever can be 
charged and gotten away with is the guiding rule. 
My competitors don't like my habit of advertising 
prices in black and white, because they'd rather 
keep the right to charge six different prices for 
the same funeral to six different people, according 
to what they can pay. Why, some of these bums 
charge a family $90 to bury a poor little baby 
in a casket that costs only $4.50." Scoffing at 
the suggestion that an undertaker is a *'profes- 
sional man," Chambers said any good plumber 
could learn how to embalm in sixty days. He 
added that he could embalm a human body for 
forty cents and an elephant for $1.50. 

Foreigners are astonished to learn that almost 
all Americans are embalmed and publicly dis- 
played after death. The practice is unheard of 
outside the United States and Canada. As Alfred 
Fellows, an English jurist, wrote in The Law of 
Burial, *A public exhibition of an embalmed 
body, as that of Lenin in Moscow, would pre- 
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sumably be dealt with as a revolting spectacle and 
therefore a public nuisance." 

I asked a London undertaker if he had ever 
conducted an open-casket funeral, in which the 
mourners file by to look at the embalmed corpse. 
He answered that such a thing would be con- 
sidered so absolutely weird, so contrary to good 
taste and proper behavior, so shocking to the 
sensibilities of all concerned that he thinks it could 
never become a practice in England. The over- 
whelming majority of English of all classes, he 
said, settle for a simple wooden coffin and a small 
gathering (six or seven is average) of the imme- 
diate family at the funeral service. Cremation is 
sharply on the increase there, and in 90 percent 
of cases the-ashes do not wind up in an elaborate 
urn housed in a niche in some columbarium, 
but are scattered over the countryside or in a 
garden. 

Why has embalming become a routine feature 
of American funerals, and how has it been sold 
to the American public? 


oA rather solid-sounding justifications for the 
procedure have been advanced, above and beyond 
the fact that embalming is good business for the 
undertaker because it helps him to sell more ex- 
pensive caskets. 

The two most common grounds chosen by the 
undertaking trade for defense of embalming em- 
brace two objectives near and dear to the hearts 
of Americans: hygiene and. mental health. The 
theory that embalming is an essential hygienic 
measure has long been put forward by the funeral 
industry. A much newer concept, that embalming 
and restoring the deceased are necessary for the 
mental well-being of the survivors, is just now 
being developed by industry leaders. The ob- 
server who looks closely will discover a myth in the 
making here. ‘‘Grief Therapy” is the official name 
bestowed by the undertakers on this new aspect of 
their work. 

Sull, the primary purpose of embalming, all 
funeral men will tell you, is a sanitary one, the 
disinfecting of the body so that it is no longer a 
health menace. Several writers for the trade, 
soaring to wonderful heights of fantasy, have gone 
so far as to attribute the falling death rate in this 
century to the practice of embalming (which, if 
true, would seem a little shortsighted on the part 
of the practitioners): “‘It is a significant fact that 
when embalming was in its infancy, the death 
rate was 21 to every 1,000 persons per year, and 
today it has been reduced to 10 to every 1,000 
per year.” The writer magnanimously bestows 
*a great deal of credit" for this on the medical 
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profession, adding that funeral directors are re- 
sponsible for **about 50 percent of this wonderful 
work of sanitation which has so materially lowered 
the death rate." 

When embalmers get together to talk among 
themselves, they are more realistic about the 
wonderful work of sanitation. In a panel discus- 
sion reported in the National Funeral Service Journal 
of April, 1959, Dr. I. M. Feinberg, an instructor 
at the Worsham College of Mortuary Science, 
said: “Sanitation is probably the farthest thing 
from the mind of the modern embalmer. . . . We 
must realize that the motives for embalming at 
the present time are economic and sentimental, 
with a slight religious overtone.” 


NN rans or not the undertakers themselves 
actually believe that embalming fulfills an impor- 
tant health function (and there is evidence that 
most of them really do believe it), they have been 
extraordinarily successful in convincing the public 
that it does. Outside of medical circles, people 
who are otherwise reasonably knowledgeable and 
sophisticated take for granted not only that 
embalming is done for reasons of sanitation but 
that it is required by law. 

In an effort to sift fact from fiction and to get 
an objective opinion on the matter, I sought out 
Dr. Jesse Carr, chief of pathology at the San 
Francisco General Hospital and professor of 
pathology at the University of California Medical 
School. I wanted to know specifically how, and 
to what extent, and under what circumstances 
an unembalmed cadaver poses a health threat to 
the living. 

To my question, “Are undertakers, in their 
capacity of embalmers, guardians of the public 
health?", Dr. Carr's answer was short and to the 
point: “They are not guardians of anything except 
their pocketbooks. Public-health virtues of em- 
balming? You can write it off as inapplicable to 
our present-day conditions." Discussing possible 
injury to health caused by the presence of a dead 
body, Dr. Carr explained that in cases of com- 
municable disease a dead body is considerably 
less of a hazard than a live one. **There are 
several advantages to being dead," he said cheer- 
fully. “You don’t excrete, inhale, exhale, or 
perspire." The body of a person who has died of 
a noncommunicable illness, such as heart disease 
or cancer, presents no hazard whatsoever, he 
explained. In the case of death from typhoid, 
cholera, plague, or other enteric infections, epi- 
demics have been caused in the past by spread of 
infection by rodents and seepage from graves into 
the city water supply. The old-time cemeteries 
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and churchyards were particularly dangerous 
breeding grounds for these scourges. The solution, 
however, lies in city planning, engineering, and 
sanitation, rather than in embalming, for the 
organisms which cause disease live in the organs, 
the blood, and the bowel, and cannot all be killed 
by the embalming process. ‘Thus was toppled, for 
me at least, the last stronghold of the embalmers; 
for until then I had confidently believed that 
their work had value in the rare cases where 
death is caused by such diseases. 

A body will keep, under normal conditions, for 
twenty-four hours unless it has been opened. 
Floaters, explained Dr. Carr in his commonsense 
way, are another matter; the hospital staff used 
to burn gunpowder in the morgue when floaters 
were brought in, to mask the smell, but now they 
put them in the deepfreeze, and after about four 
hours the odor stops (because the outside of the 
body is frozen) and the autopsy can be performed. 
"A good undertaker would do his cosmetology 
and then freeze,’ said Dr. Carr thoughtfully. 
“Freezing is modern and sensible." 

Anxious that we should not drift back to the 
subject of the floaters, I asked about the efficacy 
of embalming as a means of preservation. Even 
if it is very well done, he said, few cadavers 
embalmed for the funeral (as distinct from those 
embalmed for research purposes) are actually 
preserved. *An exhumed embalmed body is a 
repugnant, moldy, foul-looking object,” said Dr. 
Carr emphatically. “Its not the image of one who 
has been loved. You might use the quotation, 
‘John Brown’s Body Lies A-Mouldering in the 
Grave’; that really sums it up.” 

The caskets, he said, even the solid mahogany 
ones that cost thousands of dollars, just disin- 
tegrate. He spoke of a case where a man was 
exhumed two and a half months after burial: 
*"The casket fell apart and the body was covered 
with mold, long whiskers of penicillin — he 
looked ghastly. Pd rather be nice and rotten 
than covered with those whiskers of mold, al- 
though the penicillin is a pretty good preservative. 
Better, in fact, than embalming fluid.” 

Will an embalmed corpse fare better in a sealed 
metal casket? Far from it. “If you seal up a 
casket so it is more or less airtight, you seal in 
the anaerobic bacteria — the kind that thrive in 
an airless atmosphere, you see. These are the 
putrefactive bacteria, and the results of their 
growth are pretty horrible." He proceeded to 
describe them rather vividly, and added, **You're 
a lot better off to be buried in an aerobic atmos- 
phere; otherwise the putrefactive bacteria take 
over. In fact, you’re really better off with a shroud 
and no casket at all." 

Like many another pathologist, Dr. Carr has 


had his run-ins with funeral directors who urge 
their clients to refuse to consent to postmortem 
medical examinations. The funeral men hate 
autopsies; for one thing, it does make embalming 
more difficult, and also they find it harder to sell 
the family an expensive casket if the decedent has 
been autopsied. Dr. Carr said, “It’s generally the 
badly trained or avaricious undertaker who is 
resistant to the autopsy procedure. They all tip 
the hospital morgue men who help them, but the 
resistant ones are obstructive, unskilled, and can 
be nasty to the point of viciousness. They lie to 
the family, citing all sorts of horrible things that 
can happen to the deceased, and while they're 
usually very soft-spoken with the family, they 
are inordinately profane with hospital superin- 
tendents and pathologists." 

In a symposium in Mortuary Management of 
November, 1959, on funeral directors’ attitudes 
toward autopsies, some of this hostility to doctors 
erupts into print. One undertaker writes, ‘‘The 
trouble with doctors is that they think they are 
little tin Gods, and anything they want, we should 
bow to, without question. My feeling is that the 
business of the funeral director is to serve the 
family in the best way he knows how, and if the 
funeral director knows that an autopsy is going 
to work a hardship, and result in a body that 
would be difficult to show, or that couldn't be 
shown at all, then I think the funeral director 
has not only the right, but the duty, to advise 
the family against permitting an autopsy." An- 
other, defending the pathologists (‘‘After all, the 
medical profession as a whole is reasonably 
intelligent"), describes himself as a “renegade 
embalmer where the matter of autopsies is con- 
cerned." He points to medical discoveries which 
have resulted from postmortem examination; but 
he evidently feels he is in a minority, for he 
says: ‘‘Most funeral directors are still ‘horse and 
buggy undertakers’ in their thinking and it shows 
up glaringly in their moronic attitude towards 
autopsies.” 


dq seller of funerals has, one gathers, a pre- 
conceived, stereotyped view of his customers. To 
him, the bereaved person who enters his estab- 
lishment is a bundle of guilt feelings, a snob, and 
a status seeker. The undertaker feels that by 
steering his customer to the top-priced casket, 
he is giving him his first dose of grief therapy, for, 
according to a trade magazine, *'the focus of the 
buyer's interest must be the casket, vault, clothing, 
funeral cars, etc. — the only tangible evidence of 
how much has been invested in the funeral — the 
only real status symbol associated with a funeral 
service." 
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Whether or not one agrees with this rather 
unflattering appraisal of the average person who 
has suffered a death in the family, it is nevertheless 
true that the funeral transaction is generally 
influenced by a combination of circumstances 
which bear upon the buyer as in no other type of 
business dealing: the disorientation caused by 
bereavement, the lack of standards by which to 
judge the value of the commodity offered by the 
seller, the need to make an on-the-spot decision, 
general ignorance of the law as it affects disposal of 
the dead, and the ready availability of insurance 
money to finance the transaction. These are 
worth analyzing because they predetermine to 
a large extent the outcome of the transaction. 

The buyer's frame of mind will vary, obviously, 
according to the circumstances which led him to 
the funeral establishment. The great majority 
of funeral buyers, as they are led through their 
paces at the mortuary — whether shaken and 
grief-stricken or merely looking forward with. 
pleasurable anticipation to the reading of the 
will — are assailed by many a nagging question: 
What is the right thing to do? I am arranging this 
funeral, but surely this is no time to indulge my 
own preferences in taste and style. What will 
her family and friends expect? How can I avoid 
criticism for inadvertently doing the wrong thing? 
And, above all, it should be a nice, decent funeral 
— but what zs a nice, decent funeral? 

Which leads us to the second unusual aspect of 
the funeral transaction: the buyer's almost total 
ignorance of what to expect when he enters the 
undertaker's parlor. What to look for, what to 
avoid, how much to spend. ‘The funeral industry 
estimates that the average individual has to 
arrange for a funeral only once in fifteen years. 
The cost of the funeral is the third largest expendi- 
ture, after a house and a car, in the life of an 
ordinary American family. Yet even in the case 
of an old relative whose death may have been 
fully expected and even welcomed, it is most 
unlikely that the buyer will have discussed the 
funeral with anybody in advance. 

Because of the nature of funerals, the buyer 
is in a quite different position from one who is, 
for example, in the market for a car. Visualize 
the approach. The man of prudence and common 
sense who is about to buy a car consults a con- 
sumer's research bulletin or seeks the advice of 
his friends; he knows in advance the dangers of 
rushing into a deal blindly. In the funeral home, 
the man of prudence is completely at sea without 
a recognizable landmark or bearing to guide him. 
It would be an unusual person who would examine 
the various offerings and then inquire around 
about the relative advantages of the Monaco 
casket by Merit and the Valley Forge by Boyer- 
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town. In the matter of cost, a like difference is 
manifest. The funeral buyer is generally not in 
the mood to compare prices here, examine and 
appraise quality there. 

The third factor which confronts the buyer is 
the need to make an on-the-spot decision. Im- 
pulse buying, which should ordinarily be avoided, 
is here a built-in necessity. The convenient 
equivocations of commerce — “Pll look around 
a little, and let you know,” “‘Maybe, Pll call you 
in a couple of weeks if I decide to take it" — 
simply do not apply in this situation. 


Bas ignorance about the law as it relates 
to the disposal of the dead is a factor that some- 
times affects the funeral transaction. People 
are often astonished to learn that in no state is 
embalming required by law except in certain 
special circumstances, such as when the body is 
to be shipped by common carrier. 

The funeral men foster these misconceptions, 
sometimes by coolly misstating the law to the 
funeral buyer and sometimes by inferentially in- 
vesting with the authority of law certain trade 
practices which they find convenient or profitable 
to follow. This free and easy attitude toward the 
law is even to be found in those institutes of higher 
learning, the colleges of mortuary science, where 
the fledgling undertaker receives his training. 
For example, it is the law in most states that 
when a decedent bequeaths his body for use in 
medical research, his survivors are bound to carry 
out his directions. Nonetheless, an embalming 
textbook disposes of the whole distasteful subject 
in a few misleading words: ‘‘Q: Will the provisions 
in the will of a decedent that his body be given 
to a medical college for dissection be upheld over 
his widow? A: No . . . No-one owns or controls 
his own body to the extent that he may dispose 
of the same in a manner which would bring 
humiliation and grief to the immediate members 
of his family." 

I had been told so often that funeral men tend 
to invent the law as they go along (for there is a 
fat financial reward at stake) that I decided 
to investigate this situation at firsthand. Armed 
with a copy of the California code, I telephoned 
a leading undertaker in my community with a 
concocted story: my aged aunt, living in my 
home, was seriously ill — not expected to live 
more than a few days. Her daughter was coming 
here directly; but I felt I ought to have some 
suggestions, some arrangements to propose in the 
event that — Sympathetic monosyllables from my 
interlocutor. The family would want something 
very simple, I went on, just cremation. Of course, 
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we can arrange all that, I was assured. And since 
we want only cremation, and there will be no 
service, we should prefer not to buy a coffin. 
The undertaker's voice at the other end of the 
phone was now alert, although smooth. He told 
me, calmly and authoritatively, that it would be 
"ilegal" for him to enter into such an arrange- 
ment. ‘‘You mean it would be against the law?” 
I asked. Yes, indeed. I took a deep breath and 
pressed on: *In that case, perhaps we could take 
the body straight to the crematorium in our sta- 
tion wagon?" A shocked silence, followed by 
an explosive outburst: “Madam, the average lady 
has neither the facilities nor the inclination to be 
hauling dead bodies around!” (Which was 
actually a good point, I thought.) 

I tried two more funeral establishments and was 
told substantially the same thing: cremation of 
an uncoffined body is prohibited under California 
law. This was said, in all three cases, with such 
a ring of conviction that I began to doubt the 
evidence before my eyes in the state code. I reread 
the sections on cremation, on health requirements; 
finally I read the whole thing from cover to cover. 
Finding no reference to an uncoffined body, I 
checked with an officer of the Board of Health, who 
told me there is no law in California requiring 
that a coffin be used when a body is cremated. 

It is, however, true that most privately owned 
crematoria have their own privately established 
rule that they will not cremate without a coffin. 
After all, why not? Many are in the casket-selling 
business themselves, and those that are not depend 
for their livelihood on the goodwill of undertakers 
who are. 

Cemetery salesmen are also prone to confuse 
fact with fiction to their own advantage in dis- 
cussing the law. Cemeteries derive a substantial 
income from the sale of vaults. The vault, a 
cement enclosure for the casket, is not only a 
money-maker; it facilitates upkeep of the cemetery 
by preventing the eventual subsidence of the 
grave as the casket disintegrates. In response to 
my inquiry, a cemetery salesman (identified on his 
card as a memorial counsellor") called at my 
house to sell me what he was pleased to call a 
*pre-need memorial estate" — in other words, a 
grave. After he had quoted the prices of the 
various graves, the salesman explained that a 
minimum of $120 must be added for a vault, 
which, he said, is “required by law." Why is it 
required by law? To prevent the ground from 
caving in. But suppose I should be buried in one 
of those eternal caskets made of solid bronze? 
Those things are not as solid as they look; you'd 
be surprised how soon they fall apart. Are you 
sure it is required by law? I’ve been in this business 
fifteen years, I should know. Then would you be 


willing to sign this? (1 had been writing on a 
sheet of paper, ‘‘California State Law requires a 
vault for ground burial.") The memorial coun- 
sellor swept up his colored photographs of memo- 
rial estates, backed out the door, and fled down 
the street. 

The fifth unusual factor present in the funeral 
transaction is the availability to the buyer of 
relatively large sums of cash. The family accus- 
tomed to buying every major item on time — car, 
television set, furniture — and to spending to 
the limit of the weekly paycheck suddenly finds 
itself in possession of insurance funds and death- 
benefit payments, often from a number of sources. 
It is usually unnecessary for the undertaker to 
resort to crude means to ascertain the extent of 
insurance coverage. A few simple and perfectly 
natural questions put to the family while he is 
completing the vital-statistics forms will serve to 
elicit all he needs to know. For example, **Occu- 
pation of the deceased?" *'Shall we bill the insur- 
ance company directly?" 

The undertaker knows, better than a schoolboy 
knows the standings of the major league baseball 
teams, the death-benefit payments of every trade 
union in the community, the social security and 
workmen's compensation scale of death benefits, 
the veterans’ and servicemen's death benefits. 

At the lowest end of the scale is the old-age 
pensioner, most of whose savings have long since 
been spent. He is among the poorest of the poor. 
Nevertheless, most state and county welfare 
agencies permit him to have up to $1000 in cash; 
in some states he may own a modest home as well, 
without jeopardizing his pension. The undertaker 
knows that under the law of virtually every state 
the funeral bill is entitled to preference in payment 
as the first charge against the estate. (Efforts in 
some states to pass legislation limiting the amount 
of the priority for burial costs to, say, $500 have 
been frustrated by the funeral lobby.) There is 
every likelihood that the poor old chap will be 
sent out in high style unless his widow is a very 
knowledgeable customer. 


us WAS a time when the undertaker's tasks 
were clear-cut and rather obvious, and when he 
billed his patrons accordingly. Typical late- 
nineteenth-century charges, in addition to the 
price of merchandise, are shown on bills of the 
period as: ‘‘Services at the house (placing corpse 
in the coffin), $1.25," ‘‘Preserving remains on 
ice, $10," **Getting Permit, $1.50." It was 
customary for the undertaker to add a few dollars 
to his bill for being “‘in attendance," which seems 
only fair and right. As historians of the trade 
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have pointed out, “The undertaker had as yet 
to conceive of the value of personal services offered 
professionally for a fee, legitimately claimed." 
Well, he has now so conceived with a vengeance. 

When discussing 'íservice" as it is rendered 
today, spokesmen for the funeral industry tend 
to become so carried away by their own enthu- 
siasm, so positively lyrical and copious in their 
declarations, that the outsider may have a little 
trouble understanding it all. There are indeed 
contradictions. Thus, a member of the Preferred 
Funeral Directors International (and also of the 
select Order of the Golden Rule) tells us, “The 
American public receive the services of employees 
and proprietor alike, nine and one half days of 
labor for every funeral handled, they receive the 
use of automobiles and hearses, a building in- 
cluding a chapel and other rooms which require 
building maintenance, insurance, taxes and li- 
censes, and depreciation, as well as heat in the 
winter, cooling in the summer and light and 
water." He goes on to say that, while the process 
of embalming takes only about three hours, yet, 
"it would be necessary for one man to work two 
forty-hour weeks to complete a funeral service. 
This is coupled with an additional forty hours 
service required by members of other local allied 
professions, including the work of the cemeteries, 
newspapers, and of course, the most important of 
all, the service of your clergyman. ‘These some 
120 hours of labor are the basic value on which 
the cost of funerals rests." 

Our informant has lumped a lot of things 
together here. To start with ‘“‘the most important 
of all, the service of your clergyman," the average 
religious funeral service lasts no more than twenty- 
five minutes. Furthermore, it is not, of course, 
paid for by the funeral director. The **work of the 
cemeteries? presumably means the opening and 
closing of a grave. This now mechanized opera- 
tion, which takes fifteen to twenty minutes, is 
likewise not billed as part of the funeral director's 
costs. The work of newspapers? This is a puzzler. 
Presumably, reference is made here to the publica- 
tion of an obituary notice on the vital-statistics 
page. It is, incidentally, surprising to learn that 
newspaper work is considered an *'allied pro- 
fession.” 

Just how insurance, taxes, licenses, and depre- 
ciation are figured in as part of the 120 man- 
hours of service is hard to tell. The writer does 
mention that his operation features ‘‘65 items of 
service." In general, the funeral salesman is 
inclined to chuck in everything he does under the 
heading of *'service." For example, in a typical 
list of *services" he will include items like: 
“Securing statistical data" (in other words, com- 
pleting the death certificate and finding out how 
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much insurance was left by the deceased), *'the 
arrangements conference" (in which the sale of 
the funeral to the survivors is made), and the 
“keeping of records," by which he means his own 
bookkeeping work. Evidently there is some con- 
fusion here between items that properly belong 
in a cost-accounting system and items of actual 
service rendered in any given funeral. 

Having decreed what sort of funeral is right, 
proper, and nice, and having gradually appropri- 
ated to himself all of the functions connected with 
it, the funeral director has become responsible for 
a multitude of tasks beyond the obvious one of 
"placing corpse in the coffin” recorded in our 
nineteenth-century funeral bill. He has relieved 
the family of every detail, he has revamped the 
corpse to look like a living doll, he has arranged 
for it to nap for a few days in a slumber room, 
he has put on a well-oiled performance in which 
the concept of death has played no part whatso- 
ever — unless it was inconsiderately mentioned 
by the clergyman who conducted the religious 
service. He has done everything in his power to 
make the funeral a real pleasure for everybody 
concerned. He and his team have given their all 
to score an upset victory over death. 

The funeral men have managed to delete the 
word ‘‘death” and all its associations from their 
vocabulary. They have published lists of In and 
Out words and phrases to be used in connection 
with the final return of dust to dust. 

“The use of improper terminology by anyone 
affiliated with a mortuary should be strictly 
forbidden," declares Edward A. Martin. He 
suggests a rather thorough overhauling of the 
language: ''Mr., Mrs., Miss Blank, not corpse or 
body; preparation room, not morgue; casket, not 
coffin; funeral director or mortician, not under- 
taker; reposing room or slumber room, not laying- 
out room; display room, not showroom; baby or 
infant, not stillborn; deceased, not dead; autopsy 
or post-mortem, not post; casket coach, not 
hearse; shipping case, not shipping box; flower 
car, not flower truck; cremains ov cremated re- 
mains, not ashes; clothing, dress, suit, etc., not 
shroud; drawing room, not parlor.”’ 

This rather basic list was refined in 1956 by 
Victor Landig in his Basic Principles of Funeral 
Service. He enjoins the reader to avoid using the 
word '*death" as much as possible; even sometimes 
when such avoidance may seem impossible; for 
example, a death certificate should be referred 
to as a *'vital statistics form." One should speak 
not of the job but rather of the call. We do not 
haul a dead person, we transfer or remove him — 
and we do this in a service car, not a body car. 
We open and close his grave rather than dig and 
fill it, and in it we inter rather than bury him. 
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This is done, not in a graveyard or cemetery, but 
rather in a memorial park. The deceased is beauti- 
fied, not with makeup but with cosmetics. Anyway, 
he didn't die, he expired. An important error to 
guard against, cautions Mr. Landig, is referring 
to *'fcost of the casket.” The phrase amount of 
investment in the service" is a wiser usage here. 

As for the Loved One, poor fellow, he wanders 
like a sad ghost through the funeral men's pro- 
nouncements. No provision seems to have been 
made for the burial of a Heartily Disliked One, 
although the necessity for such must arise in the 
course of human events. 


Wi. hope is there for the person who would 
like to forgo the ministrations awaiting him in the 
preparation room, to avoid being cosmetized, 
casketed, and transferred to repose in the slumber 
room? What can he do to protect his survivors 
from being victimized in the name of sentiment 
and sanitation? 

At the moment the best solution would seem to 
be offered by the Funeral Societies (or Memorial 
Associations) which have sprung up over the last 
few years in many parts of the United States and 
Canada. Last year these groups convened the 
first national meeting on funeral reform ever 
held in America and established a headquarters 
in Chicago which furnishes information about the 
societies. 

Some of the societies function as educational 
organizations and limit themselves to advocacy 
of *rationally pre-planned final arrangements." 
Most, however, have gone a step further and 
through collective bargaining have secured con- 
tracts with one or more funeral establishments to 
supply simple, dignified funerals for their members 
at an agreed-on sum, generally around $100. 
There is some diversity of outlook in the societies: 
some emphasize cremation; others are more inter- 
ested in educational programs advocating be- 
queathal of bodies to medical schools; still others 
stress freedom of choice in the matter of burials 
as their main concern. 

The societies are for the most part organized 
by Unitarian churches, Quakers, and other Prot- 
estant church groups, and are open to everybody. 
They tend to flourish best in the quiet backwaters 
of university towns, drawing their active member- 
ship from the ministry, the academic community, 
professional groups. These mild folk might be 
dismayed at the way they are described in the 
funeral trade press: ‘‘Burial beatniks of America," 
“Weasels sucking away at the life blood of our 
basic economy," ‘‘Alien to every principle of the 
American way of life." 


POEMS ny OSIP MANDELSTAM 


Translated by Robert Lowell 


Osip Mandelstam was born in 1891 and spent his childhood and youth in 
St. Petersburg. A victim of Stalinist repression, he died in 1938 in transit to a 
remote Siberian concentration camp. Mandelstam was one of the great 
Russian poets of this century, a member of the gifted generation which in- 
cluded Vladimir Mayakovsky, Marina Tsvetayeva, and Boris Pasternak. 


In his youth Mandelstam was linked with the Acmeists, a group of poets 
dedicated to freeing Russian verse from the strictures of Victorian rhetoric. 
Working at approximately the same time as the Imagists in England and 
America, the Acmeists endeavored, in Mandelstam’s words, to reinstate 
“the power of the word itself" because ‘‘each word is a psyche, a live soul 
freely choosing its own sweet body." Mandelstam's early verse is neoclassic, 
hermetic, and yet of crystalline clarity. Unlike Pasternak's power, which is in 
the sweep of the whole poem, Mandelstam's incantatory magic is felt at the 
level of the word. 


From the late twenties on, Mandelstam was a foe of Stalinism. Of all the 
writers in those years it was perhaps he, a hypersensitive, delicate man, who 
resisted Stalinist intimidation most courageously. Each year life was made in- 
creasingly unbearable for him and his wife. They lived in Moscow, then were 
exiled for a time in the provincial town of Voronezh. Progressively, Mandel- 
stam's verse lost its luminosity; it remained elliptic but took on somber over- 
tones. With the exception of the first poem in this selection (which already 
contains intimations of disaster), dated 1916, the verse presented here belongs to 
Mandelstam's later period. 


Some of these poems were recited to me last year by a poet of what is known 
as the **younger war generation" in the U.S.S.R., a man of forty. This was on 
a warm afternoon at Eastertime during a visit to the Novodevetchy monastery 
on the outskirts of Moscow. The intensity with which the poet recited 
Mandelstam’s lines as we strolled amid the crowd filling the flamboyant mon- 
astery, all cupolas and arabesques, stressed for me the deep involvement of 
this poetry with Russian experience. 


A selection of Mandelstam’s work has been prepared for publication in 
Moscow, the first since the early thirties. But his poetry is already an im- 
portant part of Russian literature; today’s young Soviet poets often know 
Mandelstam’s poems by heart, and many worship his memory. 


Mr. Lowell’s adaptations are based on close prose translations which | 
worked out for him. Mr. Lowell has departed from the meter used by 
Mandelstam. He has made free with the syntax and recreated some of the 
imagery; the result is new poems, astonishingly true to the tone and content 
of the original ones. — OLGA ANDREYEV CARLISLE 
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MOSCOW (1916) 


Somehow we got through the miles of Moscow, 

left the Sparrow Hills, and found the small, familiar church. 
Our open sled was filled with straw, and roughly hooded 
with coarse, frozen cloth that hurt us. 


Then in Uglitch the children played knucklebones. 
When we drove through it, I reached for my lost hat, 
the air smelled like bread left in the oven, 

three candles were melting in the chapel. 


They were not three candles but three meetings — 
one of them had been blessed by the Lord Himself. 
There couldn’t be a fourth — Rome was so far away, 
and the Lord had never really been Himself there. 


Our sled stuck in a black rut, 

and people shuffled by us to stare. 

The men were all bones, the women were crows. 
They gossiped and wasted time by the door. 


Birds blackened the damp distance with spots — 

his tied hands were icy. The Czarevitch’s 

body was like a frozen sack when they drove him in, 
and set fire to the reddish straw. 


THE CENTURY OF THE WOLF (1932?) 


In the name of the higher tribes of the future, 

in the name of their foreboding nobility, 

I have had to give up my drinking cup at the family feast, 
my joy too and my honor. 


This cutthroat wolf century has jumped on my shoulders, 
but I don't wear the hide of a wolf — 

no, tuck me like a cap in the sleeve 

of a sheepskin shipped to the steppes. 


I do not want to eat the small dirt of the coward, 
or wait for the bones to crack on the wheel. 

I want to run with the shiny blue foxes 

moving like dancers in the night. 


There the Siberian river is glass, 

there the fir tree touches a star, 
because I don't have the hide of a wolf 
or slaver in the wolf trap's steel jaw. 
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LENINGRAD (1931) 


I spoke with a child’s gibberish to authority, 
I was afraid to eat oysters, 
I looked at the guardsmen out of the corner of my eye. 


Everyone tortured me about this, 
but how could I sulk in the foolish beaver miter of a bishop 


by the Egyptian porticoes of the banks? 


No gypsy girl ever danced for me 
under the crackle of hundred-ruble bills 
in a café high over the lemon-yellow Neva. 


Far from the sirens and the ominous crush of events, 
I shivered at the oncoming wave of murders, 
and fled to the nymphs of the Black Sea. 


I had to put up with much pain and anguish 
from the famous beauties of the day, 
those delicate, continental ladies. 


Why then does this city move me like an old Mass, 
when its fires and ice storms only make it 
more arrogant, self-loving, empty and youthful? 


Is it because I saw the naked, red-haired 
Lady Godiva in some old picture book? 
Lady Godiva, I do not remember. Lady Godiva. 


FRAGMENTS (1930-1932) 


Now that I have learned to be discreet, 

now that I am brown and brittle for my harvest, 
shall I go on forgetting 

death was much closer to my childhood? 


The children still grow drowsy with apprehension, 
and hurt all over when they are forced to eat; 
but I have lost my taste for sulking, 

I am alone no matter where I look. 


I look at sky and fields, sky and fields. 

What more do I want? Suddenly I am squinting 
like a nearsighted sultan at his turquoise ring. 
The earth is just another book — so bookish. 
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I too am earth, this dear, dear earth 
that tortures me like talk or music. 

My God, help me to live through this night. 
I fear for my life, my life, your slave. . . . 


Living in Petersburg is to sleep in a coffin. 
But I am no longer a child! 

The grave mustn't try to teach 

the cripple to be quiet. 


Look, my lips cake 

and crack like pink clay. 
I am everyone speaking 
for the sky to remain sky. 


VERSES TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER (1937) 


L 

Let this air here be a witness 

to his distant, pounding heart 

out in the trenches — all-seeing, hungry air, 
an ocean without a window, matter. 


Those stars — how inquisitive 

their looks at all times — but why inquire 
into the downfall of the judge and witness, 
into an ocean without a window, matter? 


The heavy-booted sower aches in his joints 
for the rain, his nameless manna, 

for the forest of crosses dotting 

the ocean like a suicide battalion. 


The thin, cold people will kill, 

or they will starve, or they will freeze to the wires. 
The unknown soldier expatiates on his rest 

in the celebrated grave. 


Oh thin, little swallow who has all 
but forgotten how to fly, teach me 
how to handle this airy grave, 
without wings, without a rudder. 


Ah, Michael Lermontov killed for sport! 

Pll give you a strict accounting, 

tell how huddled flesh is broken in by the grave, 
by an ocean without a window, matter. 


II. 

These worlds go on proscribing us, 

as they rustle their frost-killed vineyards, 

as they hover like a mirage of golden, stolen Meccas, 
tale-telling children, 

dry, poisonous berries, 

crashing pavilions or stars — 

like the golden fat of the stars. 


III. 

Through the ether measured in decimals, 
light-time congeals to one beam, 

the numbers grow transparent with pain, 
a mothlike addition of zeros. 
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Beyond this battlefield, a field, then fields — 
like a triangular flight of cranes, 

the news flies ahead on its lighted beam of dust. 
Everything is lit by yesterday’s casualties. 


Napoleon, the small star of Austerlitz, 

has wizened in his black oystershell; 

the Mediterranean swallow squints, 

the infected sand of Egypt sinks back to mud. 


The news flies ahead on its lighted beam of dust, 
says, “I am not Waterloo, Leipzig, 

the Battle of the Nations. 

I am something novel that will light up the world.” 


IV. 

The Arabian fireworks flutter like mixed horse food, 
light-time congeals to one beam, 

a single bayonet pushed by oblique footsteps, 

stuck like a hair on my retina. 


A million men killed at knockdown prices 
have serviced the trail to nothingness — 

good night to them, my best wishes 

from these mass graves of mammoth molehills. 


The sky over these trenches is the incorruptible 
Robespierre fed on important deaths; 

my lips kiss nothingness. . . 

Out of you, after you, O high-priced sky! 


Over the shell holes, the earth masses, and the trenches 
where the unknown soldier lagged a little in the dark, 
hunches the genius of nothingness, 

frowning, infected, humiliated. 


X. 

How beautifully the butchered infantry sings, 
how beautifully the night choirs, 

over the bashed smile of Good Soldier Schweik, 
over Don Quixote's frail bird leg of a lance, 
over the birdlike rushes of the robber barons. 
The cripple makes friends with the runner, 
both will have work enough on their hands, 
and the crutches beat with the dry clatter 

of rain against the century's caterpillar wheels — 
this is friendship . . . all over the world. 
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VI. 

Is this why the skull develops 

such an imposing dome — a handbreadth and a handbreadth? 
Are the beloved eyes opened 

as a breakthrough for the battalions? 

The skull grows pompous with life — 

a handbreadth and another handbreadth. 
Its suture is as neat as a zipper. 

It rises like Santa Sophia, all-knowing, 
rounded with thought, the self of its dream, 
arabesqued with stars, 

the cup of cups, the homeland of homelands, 
the cap of joy, bald Shakespeare’s father. 


VII. 

Clarity and its possibility of outline 

are pricked with red. Things run home, 

and the sky swarms with their disappearance 
whitening with lazy afterlight. 


The only shell hole ahead of us is miscalculation, 
only the superfluous is close to us. 

We fight for the everyday air, 

this glory should not serve as an example. 


We hold our consciousness in reserve, 
day-by-day life is half dead — 

is it really me finishing this drink, 

eating my own head toasting on the grill? 


The dress shirt of joy is starched on dead space, 
the stars are dabbed with red. 

Night, stepmother of those herds of stars, 

hear what is, what will be! 


VIII. 

The windpipes fill with blood, 

and a dull grumble rises from the ranks: 
“I was born in ninety-four.” 

“I was born in ninety-two.” 

Along with the others I too crumple 

the used-up year of my birth in my fist. 
My blood leaves my throat dry. 
I murmur, “I was born on a January night 
in the year 1902, 

unenviable year, unenviable century, 

my barbed wire of fire." 
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H. HAD been dressed and waiting for twenty 
minutes, and was sitting on the end of his care- 
fully remade bed in the darkness, thinking that 
the whole thing was really quite funny, like a car- 
toon about an elopement, when the whistle finally 
came. Round, low, warble-pure on the first note, 
it lightly switched to a clean bobwhite cutoff — 
a startling sound for a girl to make, especially that 
one. He picked up the little canvas airline bag 
that held his swimming trunks and a towel, quickly 
stole down the uncarpeted stairs, and went out 
the door, managing to close it behind him without 
so much as a click. She stood under the street- 
light, straddling a boy's bicycle, her brother's, he 
supposed. With one long look at her, dressed in 
worn jeans, a shirt, sneakers, a bandanna around 
her head, he stopped thinking there was anything 
funny. She wouldn't look that way for anyone 
else, he thought angrily, irrationally, and padded 
noiselessly up the driveway to the garage. 

Blindly entering the gassy darkness, he groped 
past rusted garden furniture, a lawn mower, a 
stack of old M.D. license plates until his fingers 
closed over the cold handlebars. Carefully he 
edged the bike out past the coupe's left fender 
and wheeled it to the front of the house. As he 
came up, she reached into a brown paper shopping 
bag hanging off her handlebars and took out a 
lumpy towel. ‘“‘It keeps smacking my knees when 
I pedal," she explained loudly, ignoring the fact 





that it was just a little past five in the morning and 
everyone on the block was sleeping. ‘‘Can I put 
it in your basket?" He nodded, then inexplicably 
dropped the towel; it exploded on the damp side- 
walk, a red bathing suit, a cap of pudgy red rubber 
flowers, a container of Toujours Moi talcum roll- 
ing out. She dropped her bike with a tinny clatter 
and stooped to pick up her swimming things, flip- 
ping them all back into the towel, jelly-roll fash- 
ion, then jamming it into his basket atop the can- 
vas bag. “We’ll use my shopping bags for the 
flowers. I brought four," she said, louder than 
ever, and went and remounted the boy's bicycle 
with movements that made him blink. 

"Where are we going?" he asked, doggedly 
whispering. 

“The bay. Dodie Finch and Greely Smith are 
meeting us there," she called, and set off. As he 
followed, David glanced uneasily up and down the 
block of ugly-tidy houses, certain that curious eyes 
were peeping from behind the pulled shades and 
billowing curtains, and equally certain she had in- 
tentionally, perversely wished to draw them. She's 
really crazy, he thought, knowing very well she 
had insisted on picking him up because she was 
ashamed of her own street, her own house; too 
dumb not to guess that he, just like every other 
boy in the three top grades of Willett High School, 
knew exactly where she lived. In fact he, like 
many others, often purposely used that rundown 
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little street on his way into the village to run an 
errand for his mother, just to be able to pass the 
dingy stucco house where she lived with her 
mother, younger brother, and hopeless drunk of a 
father, and to let his mind, for soothing seconds, 
make the plunge from glaring daylight to suave 
soft dark. 


A: THEY turned onto the deserted boulevard, 
the sky above the streetlamps seemed a lighter 
gray. It was five fifteen on what promised to be 
a fine clear day in June, ground mist aside. Which 
meant the bunting-trimmed tables could be set 
up on the school lawn, under the dipping willows, 
and mothers in straw and flower hats, fathers in 
light suits could pleasantly mill about, drinking 
orange punch out of paper cups and exchanging 
mutual congratulations. 

It was the dawn of Willett’s graduation day, the 
. day on which he, David Thorne, and by some 
miracle she, Mary Pride, would graduate from 
Willett High School. ‘Though no one quite knew 
why or when they had originated, an elaborate 
set of traditions had become attached to the events 
of this day. Always, for as long as anyone could 
remember, an escutcheon had stood on the audi- 
torium platform where the graduating class sat 
trembling and perspiring in their white dresses 
and dark suits, a shield fashioned from flowers, 
bearing a blue W and the class numerals in corn- 
flowers on a white ground of daisies. Strangely 
enough, it was the particular job of the graduating 
class to rise before dawn (on this one day they 
ought to have been allowed the sleep of the just) 
and, on bicycles (cars were taboo), to forage in the 
empty fields and back lots of Willett for the flow- 
ers used in the shield. 

Since hundreds of flowers were needed, the 
absolute minimum was one bag of flowers per 
senior; two were hoped for. Once found, the flow- 
ers were carried back to the school and dumped 
on the grass in back of the gymnasium, a place 
where the more artistic members of the junior 
class sat waiting, ready to begin weaving them 
into a wire frame. Released, the seniors slowly 
convened at Jim’s Diner in the village. After eat- 
ing a large breakfast, and after waiting out a short 
token interval for digestion, they proceeded to a 
small bathing beach on the inlet. There, in lockers 
still dank with winter, they changed into bathing 
suits; giggling, covered with goose bumps, they 
then ventured out onto the dock, and after much 
shoving and hanging back, plunged shrieking and 
howling into the still chilly waters of the bay, 
unwillingly performing the ritual which had 
become a sort of baptism for the graduation that 
afternoon. 
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David, who had decided long in advance that 
the whole set of customs was stupid and childish, 
was now angrily certain of it as he cycled down an 
asphalt road slick as tar from mist and dew. 
Though for the first time in his life he was alone 
with Mary Pride — a situation he had efficiently 
dealt with many times in his imagination — he 
couldn’t think of anything but how cold he was 
without a sweater, how queasy he felt without 
breakfast, and how frightened he suddenly was; 
riding along, he found he couldn’t remember one 
word of the valedictory address he had to give 
that afternoon. At the moment it would have 
soothed him to see the work of a practical joker in 
his being given Mary Pride as a partner, but he 
knew very well that poor old Mr. Buckley had 
done the pairing, and knew, better than anyone, 
that even had one of his classmates done it, there 
was just no joke. True, Mary Pride was what she 
was, and true, he was the valedictorian, one of the 
most brilliant students Willett High School had 
seen in many years, but he was not by a long shot 
the classic grind, the pimply bespectacled scape- 
goat who is terrified of girls and is the constant 
butt of his schoolmates’ jokes. He didn’t have 
pimples, he didn’t wear glasses. He was tall, went 
out for sports, and was attractive enough to have 
always had all the friends and girls he could want. 
If he didn’t want many, if he carefully limited the 
number of these, it was not out of any bookish 
sense of superiority but out of an almost neurotic 
hypersensitivity about his father. Oh, he was the 
doctor’s son all right, but with a difference. Like 
Mary Pride’s father, his father drank, but unlike 
Mary Pride’s father, who had started out as a bar- 
tender, his father had destroyed a practice which 
had once encompassed five counties, had dis- 
graced a noble profession, to say nothing of what 
he had done to his wife, his son. Yet, strangely, 
David could not hate him. He was just horribly 
ashamed, in a coldly intellectualized way, of such 
massive human failure, and now, as he rode along 
behind Mary Pride, he could not help being struck 
by the irony of it all, bitterly thinking: If nothing 
else, we have them in common. 

With a sudden mechanical click the streetlights 
went off, leaving the morning hanging shades 
lighter about them. Everything was coated with 
moisture; there was a steady drip-a-drip from the 
thick tangles of foliage clumped on either side of 
the road and from the tall old maples and elms 
that branched out over the street. His English 
bike was well over six years old, but David had 
taken care of it, just as he took care of all the per- 
sonal possessions that so rarely came his way, and 
it was good as new. He rode easily, almost effort- 
lessly, while up ahead Mary Pride was almost 
doubled over with the job of pedaling her brother’s 


old balloon-tire bike. He had seen she was grimly 
determined to stay in the lead, and he let her, 
accepting the fact that she resented being paired 
off with him and didn’t even want to ride along- 
side him. This was not because there was someone 
else she would rather have been with, or ought to 
have been with — a girl like that didn’t have 
steady boyfriends; no one wanted the doubtful 
honor of it — but simply because she disliked him 
intensely, having mistaken his reluctance to ven- 
ture even a casual hi" or good morning" for 
pure priggish snobbery. 


I. sHE only knew, thought David, suddenly re- 
laxed enough to let his mind drift in this direction. 
As he had ridden along, his speech had completely 
come back to him, and he was so relieved he al- 
most began to enjoy the predawn dampness, the 
strangeness of being out at that unlikely hour. 
Against his will he found himself staring at Mary 
Pride's back, unable to keep from noticing the 
way the thin strained shirting clearly outlined the 
straps and band of her brassiere, the suggestive 
way the worn brown leather seat fitted her full 
bottom. And then, in spite of everything — the 
hour, the surroundings — he felt it all beginning, 
the sludgy thickening of throat and tongue, the 
tensing of muscles in calves and forearms, the 
strange fumy lechery rising, burning in his chest. 
Like many sluttish girls — or, at least, girls with 
sluttish reputations — she roused frighteningly 
powertul and conflicting emotions: a pure, almost 
uncontainable lust, along with the brutal need to 
inflict humiliation, pain. It was this that had kept 
David away from her, had kept him from making 
his try like the others. Though, like the others, he 
despised her, it was just because he despised her 
that he could not take advantage of what she was. 
Concerned for her, he was even more concerned for 
himself; he just didn't think he'd be able to handle 
the crushing load of self-loathing that was bound 
to come later, when he had finished with her, in 
whatever way. 

As a result, he steered clear of her in the flesh 
and let himself meet her only in his mind, con- 
structing lurid little daydreams from what he had 
heard stated asfacts. For the stories about the poor 
girl were endless, and though David doubted that 
they were all true, they had the same powerful 
ability to goad and rouse that her person did, and 
just by saying some of them over to oneself one 
could experience a certain intense pleasure — 
without guilt. And so David let himself go now as 
he bicycled along in the raw morning air, let his 
mind swarm and fill with violent images while he 
softly repeated, like some profane litany, key 
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phrases and words from the things he had heard. 

Suddenly, without warning, Mary Pride pulled 
over to the side of the road, and he shot past her, 
braking his bike with a grinding squeak. When 
he turned he saw that she had already left her 
bicycle on the curbstone and had started on tiptoe 
across someone's lawn, her target a large flower 
bed which began on the left side of the house's 
front steps and ended against a tall privet hedge. 
Like the rule which forbade the use of cars, another 
stated that no one, under any circumstances, was 
to pick flowers from the private gardens in the 
town. Honor-bound honor student that he was, 
David smoldered with disgust and hatred as he 
watched her trample through the bed and greedily 
pick the flowers, and he began to glance almost 
hopefully up at the lead-framed windows where 
the blinds remained tightly closed. She finally 


came to dump the.wet blue flowers into his wicker- ~ 


bicycle basket and smiled up into his furious face. 
He blushed, almost choking on his anger, and said 
hoarsely, ** There are laws against trespassing.” 

*Oh, laws," she said with a scornful little laugh, 
and, her pale eyes full of contempt for all the laws 
she had knowingly, willfully, gladly broken, she 
went and remounted her bicycle. 

Murder in his heart, David fell in behind her 
once again. Soon, with an abrupt turnoff, they 
left the main boulevard, and, passing through an 
open wooden gate, entered the intricate network 
of back roads that eventually led, like a maze, 
to the bay. Here asphalt gave way to dirt; trees 
arched and tangled in thick meshes overhead; 
houses, larger, statelier, sat far back on gently 
graded slopes, half hidden by tall ivy-covered 
walls or high hedges, reached by long winding 
gravel drives. As he followed her sure lead, David 
smiled to himself, taking a sanctimonious pleasure 
in noting the way she knew each devious turnoff, 
each new rutted road, until they suddenly passed 
an ugly yellow stucco wall, higher than the rest, 
topped with crude iron spikes, and his nasty smile 
vanished. In fact, he almost squirmed on his 
bicycle seat as he remembered being parked 
against that wall, remembered the glare of the 
flashlight that had thrust through the rolled-down 
window of his father's coupe and mercilessly ex- 
posed him, lipstick-smirched, struggling upward 
on the seat (the unbuttoned girl wisely stayed 
down), while a harsh Scottish-caretaker voice or- 
dered him to get a move on before the cops were 
called. With a roar of the motor and a scrunch of 
tires on loose dirt, he had gotten a move on and 
had not been back in the two months since. But 
now, forced to let up on Mary Pride, unable to 
take cover in self-righteous deceit, David began to 
use her, found he could not keep from wondering 
what it would be like when she was beside one in 
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a car parked under fragrant maples, the tick-a- 
crick of leaves, the soft chirrup of crickets, and the 
slow turning of bodies the only sounds in the dark. 

Under a dazzling impact of red-gold light his 
mind stopped short. Dead ahead the sun was 
rising over the water, a red ball which burned 
through thinning mists; to the left and right of the 
road low grassy hills rolled away and glistened, 
covered with such a profusion of buttercups, 
daisies, dandelions, and cornflowers that David's 
heart began to race. The sun cast a heavy orange- 
yellow glaze on everything, thickly coating the 
crude little shacks that stood down near the water, 
ugly lean-tos which the fishermen used for their 
equipment. Between the shacks, rowboats lay on 
their sides in the sand, looking like big exhausted 
fish washed up by the tide. Not another living 
soul was about. 


NE. Prive had already pulled her bike up 
into the grass on the right side of the road and sat 
in the roadbed unlacing her red sneakers. She set 
them carefully by the bicycle, rose, and without 
so much as a glance back at him, slipped the shop- 
ping bags off the handlebars and waded barefoot 
into the deep tangled grasses. When she got as 
far as a large oak halfway up the slope, she un- 
ceremoniously sat down on the grassless patch 
under its boughs, took a pack of cigarettes from her 
shirt pocket, and lit one. To his great annoyance, 
her utter indifference stung him, made him feel 
foolish. He left his bike on the grass near hers and 
resentfully plunged into the high wet grass, hating 
the way the bottoms of his khaki pants immedi- 
ately became drenched and stuck to his ankles. 
When he reached the place where she sat, lordly 
as Robin Hood, under the spreading tree, she 
turned up her pale-blue eyes and for an unnerving 
moment just stared at him. Then, wordlessly, she 
held out the pack of cigarettes, with a book of 
matches neatly tucked down into the cellophane 
wrapper. After he lit one, he awkwardly dropped 
down into the dirt at her side. For several minutes 
they sat in almost hostile silence while twin elastic 
threads of smoke rose tautly to the boughs over- 
head, then broke into curly tangles when they hit 
the leaves. ‘‘Why’nt you roll up your pants?" she 
said suddenly. ‘‘And take off your sneakers. 
They'll only get all wet and sloshy." 

Shrugging (but also maddeningly flushing), he 
rolled the soggy pants halfway up his calves but 
left his sneakers on; he had always been secretly 
ashamed of his long, bony, bumpy-toed feet. 
“Where do you suppose the others are?" he asked, 
not because he cared, but because he knew she 
did. 
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To his surprise she looked bored. ‘“‘The easiest 
way to get here is from around the other side," she 
said, irritating him by her assumption that he 
would not know this part of town. She stood up. 
“I think we each ought to get one of a kind," she 
said as she handed him two paper bags. ‘‘One 
daisy and one cornflower apiece — don't you?" 

He nodded and swallowed hard, forced to look 
away from the face suspended above him: several 
yellow snails of pinned-flat curls had worked their 
way out of the edges of her Paisley scarf; without 
its usual frame of carefully streaked hair, without 
the color lent by lipstick and powder, her face 
seemed strange — larger, pale, almost plain — 
and yet a blunted look of honesty and health and 
cleanliness shone out of those flat freckled planes, 
a look that took him unawares and deeply moved 
him, coming from where it did. Confused, he 
watched her stride purposefully away up the slope, 
then suddenly stop and begin to snatch at daisies, 
and he wondered if it was the cigarette that made 
him feel so light-headed. He reluctantly rose and 
ambled out onto the hill. He veered off at an angle 
to the place where she worked and kept his dis- 
tance from clumps of shiny three-pronged leaves 
he thought might be poison ivy. The thatchy 
abundance of flowers excited him, and soon he was 
wholly absorbed in the mechanics of picking the 
white flowers with furry gold centers, liking the 
way the hollow tubes of stems broke cleanly 
between his fingers, even liking the sticky milky 
substance they left. Methodically, as rhythmically 
as a field hand, he bent and picked, bent and 
picked, and he slowly filled one of the bags, as- 
tonished when he finally found himself on the 
crown of the hill, the sun suddenly hot and strong 
on his back and hands. 

“Hey. How’re you doing?" she called from 
somewhere close in back of him. He turned and 
found her less than twenty feet away, her face red 
and perspired, her ankles and wrists stuck with 
bits of wet leaves and grasses. For a long minute 
they stared warily at each other above the heads 
of the flowers. Then, simultaneously, they burst 
into laughter. ‘“‘Both mine are filled," she said, 
coming to peer into the one bag he had almost 
finished. ‘‘Lord, but you're slow. Pll help you do 
the cornflowers. It’s getting too hot." 

Side by side, they slowly worked their way 
back down the hill, filling his second bag with the 
last of the cornflowers. Their grasping hands 
made rippy-plucky sounds as they closed quickly, 
almost in unison, over the brittle stems of the blue- 
starred flowers, which had a faint iodoform smell 
that David liked. By the time they were near the 
bicycles the bag was brimming. Mary Pride was 
left with a fistful of flowers and no place to put 
them. ‘‘Use my bicycle basket," David began, 


then stopped, perplexed by the look of horror that 
was slowly puckering her face. Holding her hand 
straight out in front of her, she slowly uncurled 
her fingers one by one; together they looked into 
the glistening, leaf-stained palm, where, mangled 
amongst the tangled stems, a large furry yellow 
and black bumblebee writhed and buzzed in 
agony. “‘Oh, no," she whispered, with a sharp 
little insuck of breath. ‘‘Please,’’? she begged, and 
dropped the contents of her hand into the dirt at 
the side of the road. ‘‘Please,’’ she repeated, turn- 
ing her back. ‘‘You step on it, David. I’m bare- 
foot." For the span of a second, David listened to 
the tortured buzzing. Then he took one heavy 
step forward and savagely ground his rubber heel 
into the dirt. He felt sick to his stomach. “OK,” 
he said. 

She turned back, paler than ever. “I didn't 
mean to," she said like a child., 

“It could have stung you," he said stupidly, 
feeling something terrible happening in his chest. 

“No. I don't think bumbles do." 

He didn't correct her. He just stood there, 
all hands and feet and neck, suddenly helplessly in 
love with her. ‘‘My sneakers are sloshy,”’ he finally 
said. 

“Take them off," she said simply. 

Without a thought for his bumpy bony feet, 
he did. Setting the sneakers at the roadside to dry 
out in the sun, he looked at his wristwatch. It was 
six thirty, and though there was still no sign of the 
others, he was reluctant even to mention them. 
* How would you like to take a ride in one of those 
boats?" 

“Do you think we could?" 

“I don’t see why not," said he, the observer of 
rules, the guardian of private property. ‘‘Nobody’s 
around. And its not as if we were stealing 
it TomT 

Though she saw their earlier roles reversed, she 
permitted herself only a faint mischievous smile. 
She held out her hand, and he took it, pleased by 
the innocent way her fingers lightly curled in his, 
by the feeling of sun-warmed dirt under his bare 
soles. As they drew near the water, a gummy 
salt smell, thick as broth, rose from the broken 
shells littering the sand. The sun, climbing rapid- 
ly, had burned away the mist. When they walked 
out onto the sand, a big gull flapped from behind 
one of the weathered shacks and lit on the still 
water without a ripple. 

Unable to bear the heat, David stripped off his 
damp shirt and laid it out on one of the boats, 
completely unselfconscious until he turned and 
saw that Mary Pride was staring at him, frankly 
curious — and surprised. He almost laughed 
aloud. Instead, acutely aware of himself, proud of 
his flat-muscled hairless chest, he quietly asked her 
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to give him a hand with one of the boats. To- 
gether they easily turned and lifted one of the old 
shells, carrying it down and setting it in the shal- 
low water, leaving one corner still resting on the 
sand. David picked up the oars that had fallen out 
and, fitting them into the rusted locks, handed her 
in. When she was seated, he shoved them off with 
a thrust of one long leg, and the boat slid out along 
the glassy top of the water. He decided to let it 
glide by itself, and drew in the oars, folding them 
across each other in back of him like big wooden 
grasshopper wings. The sun, shining directly 
down and reflecting off the slick water top, blinded 
them. But slowly, as though to oblige them, the 
boat eased around all by itself, and the sun was no 
longer in their eyes. It was then that they saw 
them — six of them — scattered across a grassy 
rise a quarter of a mile down the curving shore; 
on the road just below, the hood of a blue sedan 
iridescently glittered. 

Going cold, David dully stared at the car, 
which belonged to Greely Smith’s father, and he 
wondered about his own tenacity — stupidity, 
really: everyone else broke rules and got away 
with it; why did he feel so compelled to obey 
them? 

He did not want to look directly at Mary Pride, 
did not want to see her reaction. But suddenly 
one of the figures on the hill straightened up, and 
after staring intently out at them began waving, 
calling, “— ary? — ary?", and David had to look 
at her. She sat very still, neat nostrils flaring. 
When the call came again she swore softly, and, 
turning away, reached into her shirt pocket for the 
pack of cigarettes. Wordlessly shaking out two, 
she lit one for David and handed it to him. He 
put it, warm and moist from her pale mouth, into 
his own, but nothing in him stirred; like the mists, 
all his dank thoughts had burned away, dried up 
in the sun. Shifting so that he could no longer see 
the others on the shore, he stared at her. Her 
kerchief had come so loose she had finally snatched 
it off; she sat peacefully, unvain, faintly squinting, 
almost ugly with the light harshly striking her face 
and Medusa curls snaking all over her head. 

* Are you happy about college? About getting 
in where you wanted?" she asked, breaking the 
long silence, shyly turning away to trail a finger in 
the water. 

“Yes,” he said flatly. 

** Are you going to be a doctor too?" she went on 
innocently, but all the same he blushed, feeling the 
deep touchy ache that any mention, direct or in- 
direct, of his father brought. 

*No. Not a doctor.” 

**Well, what then?" she persisted clumsily. 

“I don’t know,” he said, sounding curt and irri- 
table, but actually just wanting to end this con- 
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versation which could only lead them to her own 
plans, to her future without college, which at best 
would contain a job in some village store and a 
marriage, if she was lucky, to some local fireman or 
policeman or gas-station attendant. 

“Pm going to secretarial school," she an- 
nounced, as though having read his mind. She 
looked almost angry, her face red, lips primly 
compressed. ‘‘A good one. In New York." 

“That’s fine," he said, too loudly. ‘‘Good sec- 
retarial jobs can lead to all sorts of things. You 
start that way — and who knows?" 

"Yes. Who knows?" she said, her eyes like blue 
enamel buttons. Then, with a teasing smile, she 
gripped the gunwale to her right and slipped 
agilely over the side of the boat, leaving it gently 
drumming from side to side. She had somehow 
managed to do this without wetting her head. She 
laughed up at him as he peered down with stupe- 
faction; then turned and gave several ploppy 
paddle strokes which carried her a few feet away. 
“What d'you think you're doing? You crazy?" he 
demanded, but, ignoring him, she splashed about 
in a listless circle, finally coming back to the boat. 
‘CS cold," she gasped breathlessly, laughing still. 

"What did you expect?" he muttered, furious at 
her for making him furious. Stonily he watched 
while she gave a sudden puzzled grimace and went 
under, then swore aloud. She was willing to play 
games even at the expense of her hair, carefully 
washed and put up for the graduation and the 
dance that night. Almost beginning to hate her all 
over again, he watched her head break through the 
stirred-up water. ‘S a cramp,” she spluttered, 
rolling forward like a seal, and through the clear 
green water he could see her, right under the sur- 
face, frantically doing something to one of her legs. 
For an eternal moment David, a fair swimmer, 
sat and unwillingly considered the lucid, icy water. 
Then he sprang to life, dropping prayerfully to 
his knees in the center of the boat. When she 
surfaced he leaned far out, grabbing hold of a cold 
and slippery wrist, and the boat gave a violent 
tipping lurch. ‘‘Steady,’? he said, more to the 
boat than to her, and drawing her in close, got 
hold of the other arm. Locked in a chill and vise- 
like embrace, limbs working together, as synchro- 
nized as lovers’, they slowly, between them, man- 
aged to ease her into the boat. 

Eyes closed, she sank back into the bow of the 
boat. David stared disbelievingly at her heaving 
chest, quickly, guiltily looking away as she opened 
her eyes. ‘‘Felt like tangled rubber bands," she 
explained between breaths and experimentally 
moved her right leg. “Thank you." 

Remembering his reluctance to jump into the 
water after her, he couldn't speak. 
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"I said, thank you, David,” she repeated, louder 
now that her breathing was less labored, and 
sitting up straight, stared challengingly into his 
eyes. 

"For what?" he mumbled, hot-faced, and 
reached around in back of him to fit the oars into 
the locks. 


When the boat gritted into the sandy shore the 
others were waiting. For a moment they just 
stood there, the girls tittering and shifting, the 
boys silent, tensely staring; the wet shirt clung to 
Mary Pride’s torso, defining her deep breasts as 
explicitly as classic drapery in a museum. In- 
curious eyes flickered over David, helping her out; 
someone finally came forward with a shielding 
towel. At once, like nubile handmaidens, the girls 
closed ranks about Mary Pride, making hushing 
little gull sounds. From the boys there came low 
rumblings: **Bike on the car—’”’ ‘‘Scratch the 
hood — ” “TPTI ride it to her house — ” Dazed, 
David beached the boat, helped by Greely Smith, 
whom he heartily loathed, and who softly said, 
"Hey," winking as David buttoned his shirt back 
on over his bare chest. 

The boys dispersed, one heading for Mary 
Pride’s bicycle, the other two starting toward the 
shiny blue car. The girls were leading Mary Pride 
toward the road when she suddenly stopped in her 
tracks and, shaking herself free of them, turned. 
“David?” she called clearly, imperiously, ‘‘David 
Thorne!” 

He blushed as he paused in the roadbed. 

“You all right?" she asked; behind her, two of 
the girls exchanged a poking nudge. 

“Sure,” he said. 

"IL am too,” she said, softer, as though they were 
suddenly alone. “I’m only going home to change 
into dry clothes. Pll be at the diner. Will you?" 

Blinking, but not from the sunlight, David 
stared. For in her eyes was the whole summer 
ahead, the summer before he left for school, the 
last summer he ever intended to spend in this 
town. A summer of leaf-scented lanes, warm 
night sands, soft damp grasses, a glad and limitless 
giving of which he couldn’t partake. He stared, 
appalled, at his future, at himself, met much too 
soon, longing to cry out and protest at what he 
saw. Oh, what kind of cripple was a person, so 
bound by honor and tied by self-esteem they could 
not move, could neither take in hatred nor love 
since each asked too high a price. 

"David?" she said, uncertain, growing hurt, 
the girls behind her grinning now. 

"Sure, Pll be there," he said lightly, com- 
mitted. “Hurry and change — Pll save you a 
seat." 





HNDURE THE NIGHT by Loren Eiseley 
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and fears which besiege him in the sleepless solitude of the night. 


af SE is always a soft radiance beyond the 
bedroom door from a night-light behind my chair. 
I have lived this way for many years now. I sleep 
or I do not sleep, and the light makes no differ- 
ence except if I wake. Then, as I awaken, the dim 
forms of objects sustain my grip on reality. The 
familiar chair, the walls of the book-lined study 
reassert my own existence. 

I do not lie and toss with doubt any longer, as 
I did in earlier years. I get up and write, as I am 
writing now, or I read in the old chair that is as 
worn as I am. I read philosophy, metaphysics, 
difficult works that sometime, soon or late, draw 
a veil over my eyes so that I drowse in my chair. 

It is not that I fail to learn from these midnight 
examinations of the world. It is merely that 
I choose that examination to remain as remote 
and abstruse as possible. Even so, I cannot 
always prophesy the result. An obscure line may 
whirl me into a wide-awake, ferocious concentra- 
tion in which ideas like animals leap at me out of 
the dark, in which sudden odd trains of thought 
drive me inexorably to my desk and paper. I am, 
in short, a victim of insomnia — sporadic, wear- 
ing, violent, and melancholic. In the words of 
Shakespeare, for me the world ‘‘does murder 
sleep." It has been so since my twentieth year. 

In that year my father died — a man well loved, 
the mainstay of a small afflicted family. He died 
slowly in severe bodily torture. My mother was 
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stone-deaf. I, his son, saw and heard him die. 
We lived in a place and time not free with the 
pain-alleviating drugs of later decades. When 
this episode of many weeks’ duration was over, 
a curious thing happened: I could no longer bear 
the ticking of the alarm clock in my own bedroom. 

At first I smothered it with an extra blanket in 
a box beside my cot, but the ticking persisted as 
though it came from my own head. I used to lie 
for hours staring into the dark of the sleeping 
house, feeling the loneliness that only the sleepless 
know when the queer feeling comes that it is the 
sleeping who are alive and that those awake are 
disembodied ghosts. Finally, in desperation, I 
gave up the attempt to sleep and turned to reading, 
though it was difficult to concentrate. 

It was then that human help appeared. My 
grandmother saw the light burning through the 
curtains of my door and came to sit with me. A 
few years later, when I touched her hair in farewell 
at the beginning of a journey from which I would 
not return to see her alive, I knew she had saved 
my sanity. Into that lonely room at midnight she 
had come, abandoning her own sleep, in order to 
sit with one in trouble. We had not talked much, 
but we had sat together by the lamp, reasserting 
our common humanity before the great empty 
dark that is the universe. 

It did not matter that she knew nothing of 
psychiatry. She had not re-established my sleep 
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patterns, but she had done something more im- 
portant. She had brought me out of a dark room 
and retied my thread of life to the living world. 
Henceforward, by night or day, though I have 
been subject to the moods of depression or gaiety 
which are a part of the lives of all of us, I have been 
able not merely to endure but to make the best of 
what many regard as an unbearable affliction. 


iB Is true that as an educational administrator I 
can occasionally be caught nodding in lengthy 
committee meetings, but so, I have observed, can 
men who come from sound nights on their pillows. 
Strangely, I, who frequently grow round-eyed 
and alert as an owl at the stroke of midnight, find 
it pleasant to nap in daylight among friends. 
I can roll up on a couch and sleep peacefully while 
my wife and chatting friends who know my 
peculiarities keep the daytime universe safely un- 
der control. Or so it seems. For, deep-seated in 
my subconscious is perhaps the idea that the black 
bedroom door is the gateway to the tomb. 

I try in that bedroom to sleep high on two pil- 
lows, to have ears and eyes alert. Something 
shadowy has to be held in place and controlled. 
At night one has to sustain reality without help. 
One has to hear lest hearing be lost, see lest sight 
not return to follow moonbeams across the floor, 
touch lest the sense of objects vanish. Oh, sleeping, 
soundlessly sleeping ones, do you ever think who 
knits your universe together safely from one day's 
memory to the next? It is the insomniac, not the 
night policeman on his beat. 

Many will challenge this point of view. They 
will say that electric power does the trick, that 
many a roisterer stumbles down the long street at 
dawn, after having served his purpose of holding 
the links of the gay world together. There are 
parts of the nighttime world, men say to me, that 
it is just as well I do not know. Go home and 
sleep, man. Others will keep your giddy world 
together. Let the thief pass quickly in the shadow, 
he is awake. Let the juvenile gangs which sidle 
like bands of evil crabs up from the dark waters of 
poverty into prosperous streets pass without find- 
ing you at midnight. 

The advice is good, but in the city or the coun- 
try, small things important to our lives have no 
reporter except as he who does not sleep may 
observe them. And that man must be disencum- 
bered of reality. He must have no commitments 
to the dark, as do the murderer and thief. Only 
he must see, though what he sees may come from 
the night side of the planet that no man knows 
well. For even in the early dawn, while men lie 
unstirring in their sleep or stumble sleepy-eyed 
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to work, some single episode may turn the whole 
world for a moment into the place of marvel that 
it is, but that we grow too day-worn to accept. 

For example, I call the place where I am writing 
now the bay of broken things. In the February 
storms, spume wraiths climb the hundred-foot 
cliff to fight and fall like bitter rain in the moon- 
light upon the cabin roof. The earth shakes from 
the drum roll of the surf. I lie awake and watch 
through the window beyond my bed. This is no 
ticking in my brain; this is the elemental night of 
chaos. This is the sea chewing its million-year 
way into the heart of the continent. 

The caves beneath the cliff resound with thun- 
der. Again those warring wraiths shoot high over 
the house. Impelled as though I were a part of all 
those leaping ghosts, I dress in the dark and come 
forth. With my back against the door, like an 
ancient necromancer, I hurl my mind into the 
white spray and try to summon back, among those 
leaping forms, the faces and features of the dead I 
know. The shapes rise endlessly, but pass inland 
before the wind, indifferent to my mortai voice. 

I walk a half mile to a pathway that descends 
upon a little beach. Below me is a stretch of white 
sand. No shell is ever found unbroken, even on 
quiet days upon that shore. Everything comes 
over the rocks to seaward. Wood is riven into 
splinters; the bones of seamen and of sea lions are 
pounded equally into white and shining sand. 
Throughout the night the long black rollers, like 
lines of frothing cavalry, form ranks, drum tower- 
ing forward, and fall, fall till the mind is dizzy with 
the spume that fills it. I wait in the shelter of a 
rock for daybreak. At last the sea eases a trifle. 
The tide is going out. 

I stroll shivering along the shore, and there, 
exposed in inescapable nakedness, I see the ele- 
mental cruelty of the natural world. A broken- 
winged gull, hurled by the wind against the cliff, 
runs before me wearily along the beach. It will 
starve or, mercifully, the dogs will find it. I 
try not to hurry it, and walk on. A little later in 
a quieter bend of the shore, I see ahead of me a 
bleeding, bedraggled blot on the edge of the 
white surf. As I approach, it starts warily to its 
feet. Welook at each other. Itis a wild duck, also 
with a shattered wing. It does not run ahead of 
me like the longer-limbed gull. Before I can cut 
off its retreat it waddles painfully from its brief 
refuge into the water. 

The sea continues to fall heavily. The duck 
dives awkwardly, but with long knowledge and 
instinctive skill, under the fall of the first two 
inshore waves. I see its head working seaward. 
A long green roller, far taller than my head, rises 
and crashes forward. The black head of the water- 
logged duck disappears. This is the way wild 


things die, without question, without knowledge of 
mercy in the universe, knowing only themselves 
and their own pathway to the end. I wonder, 
walking further up the beach, if the man who 
shot that bird will die as well. 


W, sAv that this is the old chaos before man 
came, before sages imbued with pity walked the 
earth. Indeed it is true, and in my faraway study 
my hands have often touched with affection the 
backs of the volumes which line my shelves. 
Nevertheles, I have endured the nights and 
mornings of the city. I have seen old homeless 
men who have slept for hours sitting upright on 
ledges along the outer hallway of one of the great 
Eastern stations straighten stiffly in the dawn and 
limp away with feigned businesslike aloofness 
before the approach of the policeman on his 
rounds. I know that on these cold winter mornings 
sometimes a man, like the pigeons I have seen 
roosting as closely as possible over warm hotel air 
vents, will fall stifly and not awaken. It is not 
that there are not shelters for the homeless; it is 
that some men, like their Ice Age forebears, prefer 
their independence to the end. 

But the loneliness of the city was brought home 
to me one early sleepless morning, not by men like 
me tossing in lonely rooms, not by poverty and 
degradation, not by old men trying with desperate 
futility to be out among others in the great roaring 
hive, but by a single one of those same pigeons 
which I had seen from my hotel window, looking 
down at midnight upon the smoking air vents and 
chimneys. 

‘The pigeon, Columba livia, is the city bird par 
excellence. He is a descendant of the rock pigeon 
that in the Old World lived among the cliffs 
and crevices above the caves that early man 
inhabited. He has been with us since our begin- 
ning and has adapted as readily as ourselves to the 
artificial cliffs of man’s first cities. He has known 
the Roman palaces and the cities of Byzantium. 
His little flat feet, suited to high and precarious 
walking, have sauntered in the temples of vanished 
gods as readily as in New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station. In my dim morning strolls, waiting for 
the restaurants to open, I have seen him march 
quickly into the back end of a delivery truck while 
the driver was inside a store engaged in his 
orders with the proprietor. Yet for all its apparent 
tolerance of these highly adapted and often comic 
birds, New York also has a beach of broken things 
more merciless than the reefs and rollers of the 
ocean shore. 

One morning, strolling sleepless as usual toward 
early breakfast time in Manhattan, I saw a sick 
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pigeon huddled at an uncomfortable slant against 
a building wall on a street corner. I felt worry for 
the bird but I had no box, no instrument of help, 
and had learned long ago that pursuing wounded 
birds on city streets is a hopeless, dangerous 
activity. Pigeons, like men, die in scores every 
day in New York. As I hesitantly walked on, 
however, I wondered why the doomed bird was 
assuming such a desperately contorted position 
under the cornice that projected slightly over it. 

At this moment I grew aware of something I 
had heard more loudly in European streets as the 
factory whistles blew, but never in such intensity 
as here, even though American shoes are built of 
softer materials. All around me the march of 
people was intensifying. It was New York on the 
way to work. Space was shrinking before my eyes. 
The tread of innumerable feet from an echo passed 
to the steady murmuring of a stream, then to a 
drumming. A dreadful robot rhythm began to 
rack my head, a sound like the boots of Nazis in 
their heyday of power. I was carried along in 
an irresistible surge of bodies. 

A block away, jamming myself between a 
waste-disposal basket and a lightpost, I managed 
to look back. No one hesitated at that corner. 
The human tide pressed on, jostling and pushing. 
My bird had vanished under that crunching, mul- 
tifooted current as remorselessly as the wounded 
duck under the indifferent combers of the sea. 
I watched this human ocean, of which I was an 
unwilling droplet, rolling past, its individual faces 
like whitecaps passing on a night of storm, fixed, 
merciless, indifferent; man in the mass marching 
like the machinery of which he is already a 
replaceable part, toward desks, computers, mis- 
siles, and machines, marching like the waves 
toward his own death with a conscious ruthlessness 
no watery shore could ever duplicate. I have 
never returned to search in that particular street 
for the face of humanity. I prefer the endlessly 
rolling pebbles of the tide, the moonstones polished 
by the pulling moon. 

And yet, plunged as I am in dire memories and 
midnight reading, I have said that it is the sufferer 
from insomnia who knits the torn edges of men's 
dreams together in the hour before dawn. It is 
he from his hidden, winter vantage point who 
sees the desperate high-hearted bird fly through 
the doorway of the grand hotel while the sleepy 
doorman nods, a deed equivalent in human terms 
to that of some starving wretch evading Peter at 
heaven's gate, and an act, I think, very likely to 
be forgiven. 

It is a night more mystical, however, that haunts 
my memory. Around me I see again the parch- 
ment of old books and remember how, on one rare 
evening, I sat in the shadows while a firefly flew 
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from volume to volume lighting its small flame, 
as if in literate curiosity, on the backs of my books. 
Picking up the last volume whose title it had 
illuminated, I came immediately upon these words 
from St. Paul: **Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." In 
this final episode I shall ask you to bear with me 
and also to believe. 

I sat, once more in the late hours of darkness, 
in the airport of a foreign city. I was tired as only 
both the sufferer from insomnia and the traveler 
can be tired. I had missed a plane and had almost 
a whole night's wait before me. I could not sleep. 
The long corr.dor was deserted. Even the cleaning 
women had passed by. 

In that white efficient glare I grew ever more 
depressed and weary. I was tired of the endless 
comings and goings of my profession; I was tired 
of customs officers and police. I was lonely for 
home. My eyes hurt. I was, unconsciously per- 
haps, looking for that warm stone, that hawthorn 
leaf where, in the words of the poet, man trades in 
at last his wife and friend. I had an ocean to 
cross; the effort seemed unbearable. I rested my 
aching head upon my hand. 

Later, beginning at the far end of that desolate 
corridor, I saw a man moving slowly toward me. 
In a small corner of my eye I merely noted him. 
He limped, painfully and grotesquely, upon a 
heavy cane. He was far away, and it was no 
matter to me. I shifted the unpleasant mote 
out of my eye. 

But, after a time, I could still feel him approach- 
ing, and in one of those white moments of penetra- 
tion which are so dreadful, my eyes were drawn 
back to him as he came on. With an anatomist's 
eye I saw this amazing conglomeration of sticks 
and broken, misshapen pulleys which make up 
the body of man. Here was an apt subject, and 
I flew to a raging mental dissection. How could 
anyone, I contended, trapped in this mechanical 
thing of joints and sliding wires expect the acts it 
performed to go other than awry? 

The man limped on, relentlessly. 

How, oh God, I entreated, did we become 
trapped within this substance out of which we 
stare so hopelessly upon our own eventual dissolu- 
tion? How for a single minute could we dream or 
imagine that thought would save us, children 
deliver us from the body of this death? Not in 
time, my mind rang with my despair; not in 
mortal time, not in this place, not anywhere in 
the world would blood be stanched, or the dark 
wrong be forever righted, or the parted be re- 
joined. Not in this time, not mortal time. The 
substance was too gross, our utopias bought with 
too much pain. 

The man was almost upon me, breathing heav- 
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ily, lunging and shuffling upon his cane. Though 
an odor emanated from him, I did not draw 
backward. I had lived with death too many years. 
And then this strange thing happened, which I 
do not mean physically, and cannot explain. The 
man entered me. From that moment I saw him 
no more. For a moment I was contorted within 
his shape, and then out of this body — those 
bodies, rather — there arose some inexplicable 
sweetness of union, some understanding between 
spirit and body which I had never before ex- 
perienced. Was it I, the joints and pulleys only, 
who desired this peace so much? 

I limped with growing age as I gathered up my 
luggage. Something of that terrible passer lingered 
in my bones, yet I was released, the very room 
had dilated. As I went toward my plane the words 
the firefly had found for me came automatically 
to my lips. ‘‘Beareth all things," believe, believe. 
It is thus that one day and the next are welded 
together, that one night's dying becomes tomor- 
row's birth. I, who do not sleep, can tell you this. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S LAMENT 


BY DEWITT BELL 


Night was on the town, when I 
Found the hydrangea wet and white. 
— And those streets, those streets 
I walk alone, the peace 
like a maple tree — 
Ah! blossom white, I look at you, 
and sadness shines on me. 


The streetlights fade in the maple leaves, 
The hydrangea cool and bare; 

The lantern-man the meadow lights, 
And aloneness stalks the air. 


O raven town I walk alone, 
Where summer hangs like a bloom, 
And the good girls sleep 
in their linen beds, 
And I alone in my room. 


Ah! lantern-man, I curse your light, 
and the night that follows you there — 
Alone is my love in her linen bed 
Like hydrangea 
white and bare. 





MEDICAL CARE 
AFTER SIXTY-FIVE 


How to Pay the Hospital 
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IN Rint care for older people will be a lively 
legislative issue again this year. Actually, there is 
little or no opposition to assisting older people with 
their heavy medical expenses. The point of con- 
tention is how that assistance should be given. 

A dramatic situation, such as the Depression of 
the thirties, which brought about the Social Se- 
curity Act, is not needed to highlight the growing 
urgency of some kind of plan for helping older 
people to pay their medical bills. About 9 percent 
of all Americans — some seventeen million in- 
dividuals — are over sixty-five years of age. Both 
the percentage and the number are increasing. 
Their need is pressing because of these factors: 

1. The rate of long and serious illness is higher 
among older people than among those under 
sixty-five. 

2. The cost of medical care is going up. Between 
1948 and 1962, the increase was 65 percent. 
During this same period, hospital daily service 
charges went up 155 percent. 

3. Upon retirement, the individual usually suf- 
fers a substantial reduction in income. 

Thus, more and more people are experiencing 
increased medical costs at the very time when they 
are least prepared to meet added expenses. 

It is true, of course, that people in retirement 
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have more security now than in the past. Social 
Security benefits, growing payments from private 
pension plans, and greater personal savings gen- 
erally enable the retired person to take care of 
himself in reasonable comfort — as long as he 
retains good health. But when serious illness 
strikes him or his wife, the high cost of medical 
care may quickly exhaust his savings and use up 
income needed to meet normal living expenses. 
Medical expenses are not such a hazard to em- 
ployed people. Most employers today pay bene- 
fits for absence due to sickness and provide group 
plans for insuring the wage earner and his de- 
pendents against hospital, surgical, and, in a 
growing number of cases, major medical ex- 
penses. Altogether, 130 million Americans now 
participate in hospital-insurance plans and al- 
most as many in surgical-insurance plans. So 
complete is this coverage by voluntary plans that 
there has been little agitation for government 
health insurance to cover the entire population. 
But the situation of retired people is far less 
favorable than that of the employed. Few group 
plans continue to cover a man after he retires, and 
often the higher premium rate under an individual 
policy is more than he can afford. A recent study 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare stated that “‘those with relatively low 
incomes are likely to have most difficulty in paying 
large bills and are least likely to have health 
insurance." 

Some employers now provide medical insur- 
ance for their retired people, with the company 
paying part or all of the cost. But such plans are 
expensive and can be afforded only by well- 
established companies. So it may be many years 
before an appreciable number of retired employees 
will have such protection. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in 1955 I urged employers to include health- 
insurance benefits in their pension plans, with all 
or some part of the cost being paid by the em- 
ployer. At the same time I also proposed to in- 
surance companies that they establish a pool or 
underwriting group on a nationwide basis to ex- 
periment with lower-cost plans for covering the 
aged, but nothing came of the suggestion. 

Last year in New York state several insurance 
companies did join in an underwriting arrange- 
ment to provide medical insurance for people over 
sixty-five. Premiums were reduced, but the cost 
is well above Blue Cross and Blue Shield rates. 

The insurance companies naturally have to 
charge higher premiums for older people because 
of the higher incidence of long illness in this 
group. For the same reason, the growing number 
of older people covered at normal rates by Blue 
Cross has contributed to the rapid increase in 
Blue Cross rates. The Michigan Blue Cross lost 
$18 million during 1962 in its program of caring 
for 255,000 people over 65. Had it not been for 
this older group, the organization would have 
shown a profit of $12.5 million. It is now asking 
for a substantial increase in premiums from all 
subscribers. 

The need, then, for some kind of nationwide 
action is generally acknowledged. The question 
is what kind of action? 


s. choice is between the Kerr-Mills plan, a 
relief system enacted in 1960, or a federal con- 
tributory social-insurance plan. This is the same 
choice we had back in the thirties when the Social 
Security Administration was established. ‘Those 
of us who were active in developing a federal sys- 
tem for providing financial assistance to the re- 
tired agreed that Old Age Assistance, a relief 
plan, was necessary to meet the temporary situa- 
tion. But we also agreed that over the long run a 
social-insurance system, financed by contributions 
of the employee and employer and providing 
stated benefits as a matter of right, would be far 
better, for there are basic objections to Old Age 
Assistance. 
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To begin with, widespread dependence upon 
relief does not fit well into our American way of 
life. Furthermore, these relief benefits have not 
declined as expected. There are still more than 
two million people receiving assistance grants. 
'This has been due in part to the exclusion of cer- 
tain groups from the contributory system, but 
even more to the growing leniency of local welfare 
officials in determining need — especially as the 
federal government has paid a rising percentage 
of the relief grants. The federal share, originally 
set at 50 percent, now exceeds 75 percent in some 
states. For the country as a whole, the federal 
share averages 63 percent and amounts to $1.2 
billion a year. Once the formula is set, the federal 
government has no control. 

Were it not for the benefits paid under Social 
Security, a great many more people would be 
receiving Old Age Assistance grants. In that case, 
an annual cost of perhaps $5 billion would now be 
charged to general revenue, which is raised mainly 
by income taxes. 

The Kerr-Mills Act set up a joint federal-state 
plan under Old Age Assistance. According to its 
terms, people who become indigent as a result of 
illness are eligible for medical relief payments. The 
qualification tests for the **medically indigent" 
are more liberal as to income, property owner- 
ship, and responsibility of relatives than the tests 
for those who now qualify for Old Age Assistance. 
Federal grants to the states cover from 50 to 80 
percent of these payments, the poorer states re- 
ceiving a higher percentage. The federal govern- 
ment, it will be observed, has no control over the 
total amount of these grants. In effect, it simply 
honors the welfare bills submitted by the states, 
paying them out of general revenue. 

If complete reliance for medical care of the aged 
were placed upon the Kerr-Mills plan, we would 
probably have the same experience we have had 
with Old Age Assistance, as is already evident in 
states that have adopted the Kerr-Mills plan. 
The qualification tests would be liberalized, and 
the percentage of older people to qualify would 
rise steadily — especially in low-income states, 
which pay only 20 percent of the cost. On the 
other hand, wealthier states, which pay 50 percent, 
might tighten too much, leaving many people 
without the care they need. 

As with Old Age Assistance, the federal share 
of the cost comes from general revenue. Before 
long, the result will be an extra burden of several 
billion dollars on federal income taxes. 

Another factor to be considered, especially by 
the medical profession, is that as the cost of the 
states' share increases, especially in the states pay- 
ing 50 percent of the cost, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing revenue will probably cause these states to 


exercise close control over doctors’ fees and hos- 
pital-room rates. 

But of all the reasons why we should not depend 
exclusively upon the relief system, I believe the 
most compelling was eloquently expressed by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, when he wrote: 


As a responsible, independent, self-respecting indi- 
vidual in intention, if not in fact, the ordinary citizen 
hopes government help, when necessary, will be 
available to him as a “right” for at least the more 
likely hazards he faces, without humiliating or de- 
moralizing conditions such as the periodic investiga- 
tion of his resources in order to balance them against 
his needs. . . . Our ordinary citizen also feels that 
where he contributes to the cost of his protection, or 
even if his employer contributes on his behalf, he 
has in some sense earned a “right” to the benefit. 
He wants to become a “partner” in the plan and 
not just its beneficiary. 


dvd plans have been proposed to finance 
medical care for the aged through the Social Se- 
curity system. The compromise bipartisan pro- 
posal, the Anderson-Javits bill, received the sup- 
port of almost half of the senators last year and is 
coming up for consideration again this year. Un- 
der its terms, any person receiving Social Security 
benefits would be entitled to certain payments 
covering hospital and nursing-home care. He 
would be entitled to ninety days of inpatient hos- 
pital care after having himself paid $10 a day for 
the first nine days. Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services would be paid after a deductible amount 
of $20. The insurance would also cover skilled 
nursing-home services for 180 days following 
hospitalization, and would pay for 240 home 
visits by visiting nurses. 

This plan would be financed by an additional 
Social Security tax on both the employer and em- 
ployee of one quarter of one percent on the first 
$5200 of annual income. The Social Security 
Administration, with its 612 offices and low cost of 
administration (2 percent of benefits), could 
handle the plan at a low cost. 

The collections would be placed in a separate 
trust fund for the peyment of benefits, with no ad- 
verse effect on the federal budget. The same 
committees in the U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives would determine both the level of 
benefits and the tax rates. As has been the case 
in the Old Age Insurance plan, the committees 
would keep close check on the program. 

Under the compromise proposal, however, 
groups or individuals would have the option to 
continue their coverage under Blue Cross or insur- 
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ance company plans after retirement, with the 
government paying the cost of the basic protec- 
tion. Company group-hospitalization plans could 
be continued with only minor changes, and either 
the company or the insurance agency would be 
reimbursed by Social Security for the cost of the 
basic services. Thus, full advantage would be 
taken of private agencies. 

The bill also provides for those over sixty-five 
who are not Social Security beneficiaries — at 
present about three and a half million people — 
with the cost to be borne by general revenue. 
However, over 92 percent of people now reaching 
retirement age are covered under Social Security 
or other governmental retirement systems, physi- 
cians being the only large group not under these 
systems. Thus, the uncovered group in the future 
would be very small. 

In addition to its other advantages, the Social 
Security approach is the only proposal that would 
provide equal treatment for the increasing num- . 
ber of people who move from state to state, espe- 
cially upon retirement. The relief approach 
would place a heavy burden on Florida, Califor- 
nia, and other states which attract the retired. 
Also, most newcomers to a state are ineligible for 
welfare until after a certain period of residence. 

There are few objections raised nowadays 
against Social Security. Yet there are numerous 
objections raised against financing a limited hos- 
pital-care program under the Social Security 
program. Let us examine these criticisms: 

1. “It is socialized medicine and will affect the 
quality of medical care." There is little basis for 
this charge, as the only doctors affected will be the 
hospital resident staff — a very small percentage 
of the nation's physicians. The individual would 
have free choice of hospitals, and all accredited 
hospitals would be eligible. The program would 
not interfere with the quality of medical care any 
more than Blue Cross insurance has. 

2. “It is a foot in the door to socialized medi- 
cine." There is no reason why active workers and 
their dependents cannot be adequately covered by 
private agencies. The proposal at hand would be 
limited to those over sixty-five — a group which 
will not exceed 10 percent of the population for 
many years. And even for this group, the provi- 
sions for hospitalization would cover only about 40 
percent of their medical costs. Private agencies 
would be given full opportunity to cover the other 
services for the aged. 

3. *It should cover all medical costs for the 
aged." The concept is to provide only what most 
persons consider basic coverage, as evidenced by 
the widespread sale of hospital insurance. It 
would be up to the individual or his previous em- 
ployer to provide supplementary protection. 
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Basic coverage under a governmental plan would 
undoubtedly stimulate supplementary plans, just 
as Social Security has stimulated growth in pri- 
vate supplementary pension plans. 

4. “Benefits should not be paid to individuals 
who can well afford to pay for their own medical 
care." This criticism would apply only to those 
now retired or soon to retire. It is the basic prin- 
ciple of social insurance that everyone should 
contribute and everyone should benefit. 

5. “The program will result in overutilization 
of hospitals, and many new ones will have to be 
constructed." There is already overutilization of 
general acute hospitals, due in part to widespread 
sale of hospital insurance. The deductible feature 
in the proposed plan (which is not contained in 
Blue Cross plans) would serve as a check on un- 
necessary use. But if the situation should be ag- 
gravated by the governmental plan, our commu- 
nities might then face up to the growing need for 
better nursing homes, for extended-care facilities, 
for rehabilitation units, and for more organized 
home-care plans — all to relieve the expensive 
general hospitals and to provide suitable care at 
a lower cost. 

6. *I object to a compulsory plan." First, a 
payroll tax is no more compulsory than an income 
tax, which is necessary for the relief system. Sec- 
ond, a voluntary system would not solve the 
problem, because many people in the low-income 
group would probably not join the plan, and a 
disproportionate number of those who would join 
probably would be those in the poorest health. 
Insurance people call this ‘‘adverse selection." 

7. “It will interfere with the private enterprise 
system — both profit and nonprofit insurance 
agencies." I firmly believe that, far from inter- 
fering, the proposed plan would prove a real boon 
to these agencies. I do not see how insurance com- 
panies can profitably cover older people for medi- 
cal expense at normal rates. Blue Cross coverage 
of the aged at the usual rates tends to raise the 
cost for all other people. The Anderson-Javits 
proposal, by paying for the basic protection, would 
relieve these agencies of the most burdensome part 
of covering older people. The agencies could then 
offer attractive supplementary plans. 

The financial soundness of the Social Security 
system has been questioned by its critics on many 
occasions. It is only natural that similar doubts 
should be expressed about the financing of a hos- 
pital-care plan for the aged to be tied in with Social 
Security. I think it is most important that misun- 
derstandings on this point be removed. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I appointed an Advisory Council on Social 
Security l'inancing to study all financial aspects of 
the system. Included were the chief actuary of a 
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large insurance company, a bank president, a 
former bank superintendent of New York state, 
and other experts. In their unanimous report to 
Congress in 1958, they said, “The Council finds 
that the present method of financing the old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program is 
sound, practical, and appropriate for this pro- 
gram." 

Of other fears expressed in the thirties — that 
the Old Age Insurance plan could not be adminis- 
tered efficiently, that the benefits would get out of 
hand, that the system would interfere with the 
initiative to save, that insurance companies would 
be adversely affected — none of these has been 
borne out. 

lhe system has proved to be a sound plan for 
providing basic protection for people in their re- 
tirement years upon which they and their em- 
ployers can build. Benefits have been kept reason- 
able relative to wages; the cost of administration 
is at the low expense ratio of 2 percent; a con- 
üngent reserve fund of close to $20 billion has 
been accumulated; the system has stimulated the 
widespread adoption of supplementary employer 
pension plans; per capita insurance and savings 
of all types have increased substantially. 

Behind every criticism of social insurance, I am 
sure there is a sincere conviction that the govern- 
ment is intruding in an area that can be best 
handled by the individual. It is a good sign when 
people show concern over any development which 
seems to them inappropriate within a democratic 
society. But in the case of hospital care for older 
people, it is clear that some plan of assistance must 
be provided; by one method or another, we are 
going to continue helping older people who cannot 
pay their medical bills. How can we do this in the 
fairest possible way? 

If we do it by welfare or assistance payments, 
we must use a means test and we must inevitably 
discriminate against those judged capable of pay- 
ing their own way, even though this may mean 
exhausting their life savings and placing a heavy 
drain upon their children. The indigent will be 
helped in every case; the provident unfairly by- 
passed in many cases. 

A plan of social insurance, on the other hand, 
requires contributions and pays benefits on the 
same basis in every case. Because of the contribu- 
tory feature, the individual feels his active par- 
ticipation and is entitled to benefits as a matter of 
right. What could be more equitable, or more 
democratic? 

In my opinion, the only logical solution to the 
hardship faced by people over sixty-five because 
of rising hospital expenses is a contributory social- 
insurance plan following the basic principles of the 
bipartisan Anderson-Javits bill. 





ALBERT CAMUS 


In 1957, ALBERT Camus became the second youngest 
author to have been awarded the Nobel Prize. His 
tragic death in an automobile accident early in 1960 
deprived the world of a philosopher, humanist, and 
novelist. The following essay, which appears in Eng- 
lish for the first time, has been translated by Dorothy B. 
Aspinwall of the Universily of Hawai. 
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ae from the peak of the sky, waves of sun- 
shine break brutally on the countryside around us. 
All is quiet in the midst of this din, and the south- 
ern Alps over there are but an enormous block of 
silence that I listen to incessantly. I prick up my 
ears, someone is running toward me in the dis- 
tance, invisible friends call me, my joy mounts, the 
same joy as in past years. Once more a happy 
riddle helps me to understand everything. 

Where is the absurdity of the world? Is it this 
splendor or the recollection of its absence? With 
so much sunshine in my memory, how could I have 
bet on nonsense? People around me are surprised; 
I too am surprised by it sometimes. I could answer 
them and answer myself that it was precisely the 
sun that aided me and that its light, by sheer ac- 
cumulation, congeals the universe and its forms 
into dim and dazzling resplendence. But that can 
be said in another way, and faced with this black 
and white light which for me has always been that 
of the truth, I should like to explain simply my 
ideas about this absurdity that I know too well to 
tolerate a person’s discoursing on it without atten- 
tion to shades of meaning. Speaking about it will, 
after all, bring us back again to the sun. 

No man can say what he is. But sometimes he 
can say what he is not. A man is still searching, 
yet people claim that he has found a solution. A 
thousand voices are already telling him what he 
has found, and yet he knows that is not it. Search 
and pay no attention? Of course. But it is neces- 
sary, now and then, to defend oneself. I do not 
know what I am looking for, I name it cautiously, 


I take back what I have said, I repeat myself, I 
advance, and I retreat. Yet I am called upon to 
settle on names, or the name, once and for all. I 
rebel then; when you name something, isn’t it 
already lost? At least, that is what I can try to 
explain. 

A man, if I am to believe one of my friends, 
always has two personalities, his own and the one 
his wife ascribes to him. If we replace '*wife" by 
"society," we shall understand that a formula, 
which the writer relates to the entire context of 
his awareness, can be isolated by the comments 
made on it and proposed to its author every time 
he wants to talk about something else. Words are 
like acts: Did you give birth to this child?" 
“Yes.” ‘Then he is your son.” “It’s not that 
simple, it’s not that simple!" Thus Nerval, one 
foul night, hanged himself twice, first for his own 
sake because he was unhappy, and then for the 
myth about him, which helps some people to live. 
Nobody can write about true unhappiness, nor 
about certain types of happiness, and I shall not 
try to do so here. But it is possible to describe a 
myth and then to imagine, at least for a minute, 
that it has been dispelled. 

A writer writes largely in order to be read (let 
us admire those who deny it, but let us not believe 
them). More and more in our country, however, 
he writes in order to gain that final distinction 
which consists of not being read. Indeed, the 
moment he can furnish the material for a pic- 
turesque article in our widely circulated news- 
papers, he has every chance of being known to 
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quite a large number of people who will never 
read him because they will be satisfied with know- 
ing his name and reading what has been written 
about him. He will hereafter be known (and 
forgotten) not for what he is, but for the picture 
that a hurried journalist has given of him. To 
make a name for oneself in the literary world, it is 
no longer necessary to write many books. It 
suffices to have written one that the evening news- 
papers have talked about and on which the writer’s 
reputation will henceforth rest. 

Doubtless this reputation, great or small, will be 
arrogated. But what can one do about it? Let us 
rather admit that this inconvenience can be 
beneficial. Doctors know that certain illnesses are 
desirable; they compensate, in their own way, for 
some functional disorder which otherwise would 
create greater imbalances. Thus there are lucky 
cases of constipation and providential attacks of 
arthritis. The deluge of words and hasty pro- 
nouncements which today drowns every public 
activity in an ocean of frivolity teaches at least the 
French writer the modesty that he constantly 
needs in a nation which accords a disproportionate 
importance to his profession. To see his name in 
two or three newspapers that we know of is such a 
severe trial that it necessarily carries with it some 
benefit for the soul. Then praised be that society 
which, with so little trouble, teaches us every 
day, by its very homage, that the greatness it 
pays tribute to is worth nothing. As for the noise 
it makes, the louder it bursts, the more quickly 
it dies. It reminds one of the rubbish fires that 
Pope Alexander VI often used to have lighted 
in his presence in order that he might not forget 
that all the glory of this world is like passing smoke. 

But lets drop the irony. It will be enough for 
our purposes to say that an artist must resign him- 
self good-humoredly to leaving around in the 
waiting rooms of dentists and hairdressers an 
image of himself of which he knows he is unworthy. 
I knew in this way a fashionable writer who had 
the reputation of presiding nightly over smoky 
orgies where the nymphs wore only their hair and 
where the fingernails of the fawns were in mourn- 
ing. Doubtless one might have wondered when he 
found the time to compose works which occupied 
several library shelves. In reality, this writer, like 
many of his colleagues, sleeps at night in order to 
spend long hours working at his desk every day, 
and drinks mineral water for the sake of his liver. 
It is true, however, that the average F renchman, 
with whose Sahara-like sobriety and touchy clean- 
liness we are acquainted, becomes indignant at 
the idea that one of our writers should teach the 
necessity of drunkenness and of not washing. 
Examples are not lacking. I can personally offer 
an excellent recipe for acquiring easily a reputa- 
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tion for austerity. Indeed, I bear the burden of 
this reputation, which gives my friends a good 
laugh (as for me, I would be more likely to blush 
for it, since I know so well that I am usurping it). 
It suffices, for example, to decline the honor of 
dining with the editor of a newspaper that one 
does not hold in esteem. Indeed, simple decency 
cannot be imagined without some twisted weak- 
ness of the soul. Moreover, nobody will go so far 
as to imagine that if you refuse the dinner invita- 
tion of this editor, it is perhaps because you do not 
have a high opinion of him, and also because more 
than anything in the world you fear boredom — 
and what is more boring than a truly Parisian 
dinner? 

One must therefore resign oneself. But one may, 
when the opportunity presents itself, try to correct 
the direction of the attack, repeat then that one 
could not always be a painter of the absurd and 
that no one can believe in a literature of despair. 
Of course, it is always possible to write, or to have 
written, an essay on the notion of the absurd. But 
one can also write on incest without having at- 
tacked one’s unfortunate sister, and I have nowhere 
read that Sophocles had ever done away with his 
father and dishonored his mother. The idea that 
every author must write about himself and give us 
his own portrait in his books is one of the childish 
notions bequeathed us by romanticism. On the 
contrary, it is not at all unlikely that an author 
should be primarily interested in other people, or 
in his time, or in familiar myths. Even if he hap- 
pens to cast himself in a role, it would be quite 
exceptional for him to talk of what he really is. A 
man’s work often retraces the story of his moments 
of nostalgia or of his temptations, almost never his 
true story, particularly when the work claims to be 
autobiographical. No man has ever dared to paint 
himself just as he is. 

To the degree that it is possible, I, on the con- 
trary, should have liked to be an objective writer. 
I call a writer objective who chooses subjects with- 
out ever taking himself as an object. But the con- 
temporary rage to confuse an author with his 
subject could not grant him this relative freedom. 
Thus one becomes a prophet of the absurd. What 
else have I done, however, but argue about an 
idea that I found in the streets of my time? That I 
have harbored this idea (and that part of me still 
harbors it), along with all of my generation, goes 
without saying. I simply treated the idea with 
the perspective necessary to decide on its logical- 
ity. All that I have since been able to write dem- 
onstrates this adequately. But it is convenient to 
exploit a formula rather than a shade of meaning, 
The formula has been chosen; here I am, a writer 
of the absurd, as before. 

What is the good of repeating that in the experi- 


ence which interested me and on which I hap- 
pened to write, the absurd can be considered only 
as a point of departure, even if the memory and 
the emotion of it accompany subsequent steps. 
Likewise, due allowances being carefully made, the 
Cartesian doubt, which is systematic, does not suf- 
fice to make a skeptic of Descartes. In any case, 
how can one limit oneself to the idea that nothing 
has sense and that we must despair of everything? 
Without going to the bottom of the matter, one 
can at least observe that, in the same way that 
there is no absolute materialism, since merely in 
order to fashion this word it is already necessary 
to say that there is in the world something more 
than matter, there is no total nihilism. From the 
moment one says that all is nonsense, one expresses 
something which has sense. Refusing all meaning 
to the world amounts to abolishing all value judg- 
ments. But to live, and, for instance, to take food, 
is in itself a value judgment. We choose to con- 
tinue existing from the moment we do not let 
ourselves die, and thus we recognize a value, at 
least a relative one, in life. Anyway, what is the 
meaning of a literature of despair? Despair is 
silent. After all, silence itself has sense if the eyes 
speak. True despair is agony, tomb or abyss. If 
it speaks, analyzes, especially if it writes, immedi- 
ately a brother stretches forth his hand to us, the 
tree is justified, love is born. A literature of despair 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Of course, a certain optimism is not my strong 
point. I grew up, along with all the men of my 
generation, to the sound of the drums of the First 
World War, and our history since then has not 
ceased to be murder, injustice, or violence. But 
true pessimism, which does exist, consists of out- 
doing so much cruelty and infamy. For my part, 
I have never ceased to struggle against this dis- 
honor, and I hate only cruel people. In the dark- 
est days of our nihilism, I sought only for reasons 
to lead beyond the nihilism. And not from virtue, 
nor from a rare loftiness of soul, but from instinc- 
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tive fidelity to a light where I was born and where 
for thousands of years men have learned to hail 
life even while suffering. Aeschylus is often des- 
pairing, yet he radiates and warms. In the center 
of his universe, it is not meager nonsense that we 
find but the riddle — that is to say, a sense that 
we decipher badly because it dazzles us. Similarly, 
to the unworthy but obstinately faithful sons of 
Greece who still survive in this gaunt century, 
the blight of our history can appear unbearable, 
but they bear it in the end because they want to 
understand it. In the center of our work, even 
if it is dark, shines an inexhaustible sun, the same 
that is shrieking today across the plain and hills. 

After all that, the rubbish fire can burn; what 
does it matter how we appear and what we arro- 
gate? What we are, what we have to be, is enough 
to fill our lives and to consume our effort. Paris is 
an admirable cave, and its men, seeing their own 
shadows moving on the inner wall, take them for 
the sole reality. It is the same with the strange and 
fleeting fame that this city bestows. But we 
learned, far from Paris, that there is a light behind 
us, that we must turn around, throwing off our 
bonds, to look at it directly, and that our task be- 
fore our death is to seek through all the words to 
find a name for it. Each artist, doubtless, seeks his 
own truth. If heisgreat, each work brings him closer 
to it, or at least makes him gravitate still closer to 
this center, this hidden sun, where all must come 
to burn someday. If he is mediocre, each work 
takes him farther from it, and the center is then 
everywhere, the light diffused. But in his obstinate 
search the only people who can help the artist 
are those who love him and those who, themselves 
loving or creating, find in their own passion the 
measure of every passion, and then know how to 
judge. 

Yes, all this noise, when peace would be loving 
and creating in silence! But one must know how 
to be patient. In just a little while, the sun will 
seal the mouths. 


MAN AT THE CLAVICHORD 
sy MARION SCHOEBERLEIN 


There is an antique Sunday afternoon in his fingers. 
He touches the delicate things of a dead era, 

His notes become a wall, then a cathedral, 

They drop like silver water into a bucket. 


Even a man’s coarse thoughts tinkle like stars here, 
In Mozart’s parlor where tiny shoes and tiny gloves 
Wait to welcome us; the man at the clavichord is 
Like the first singing peacock we have ever seen. 
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this famous three-volume edition of 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE S 


$22.50 to non-members, but still available to new members ...for only 


OW — and conceivably for the last time! 

— we are repeating one of the great offers 
in publishing history: This monumental 
three-volume edition of The Decline and Fall 
of tbe Roman Empire for ONLY $4.95 with 
new membership in The Heritage Club! 


WE FIRST DEVELOPED the plan for this sump- 
tuous edition when we came across a rare 
and excellent portfolio of Gian Battista 
Piranesi's views of Rome. Like Gibbon, 
Piranesi had been inspired by "the grandeur 
that was Rome" and spent several decades 
etching the plates that made him famous. 

We decided to bring together these two 
kindred artists — for the very first time! — by 
illustrating Gibbon's great historical compo- 
sition with double-page reproductions of the 
famous copper etchings of Piranesi. These 
magnificent double-spreads are scattered 
throughout all three volumes. 


WHEN first published fifteen years ago, 
25,000 sets of the Heritage Decline and Fall, 
edited by John B. Bury, were eagerly snapped 
up by our members. Then last fall, when the 
first re-issue was offered, a printing of 35,000 
sets was quickly exhausted and the announce- 
ment had to be withdrawn. 

Bookstores all over the country are selling 
copies of this final printing at $22.50 per set. 
However, the Club's Directors have decided 


to offer a limited number of these sets to new 
members for only $4.95! 


AND the reason for this uncommonly rich 
offer? We want to demonstrate dramatically 
the advantages of belonging to the only pop- 
ular-priced book club that is dedicated to 
publishing fine, illustrated editions of the 
world's great books. 


HERITAGE CLUB editions are custom-planned 
... always individually designed, beautifully 
illustrated, printed on permanent papers, and 
handsomely bound and boxed. 

AND... because of the cooperative nature 
of the plan, a member of the Club NEVER 
pays more than $4.95 per volume. (This com- 
pares with the price range of $6 to $8.50 that 
prevails in the bookshops.) 


SIMPLY fill out and return the reply card. 
You will receive, for a ten-day inspection, the 
Decline and Fall set and the first membership 
selection. Then, if you decide to keep them 
and enjoy the benefits and excitement of 
membership in the Club, a handsome 
Heritage book will be sent to you each month 
for the next eleven months. 

'The selections (textually correct and un- 
abridged) will be: Wyss’ The Swiss Family 
Robinson, with two-color wood-engravings 
by David Gentleman; The Complete Grimm’s 
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Fairy Tales, with over 100 full-color pain 
ings and drawings by Lucille Corcos (TW 
VOLUMES); Coopers The Spy, with col 
drawings by Henry C. Pitz; Rostand’s Cyra? 
de Bergerac, translated by Louis Untermeye 
with water-colors by Pierre Brissaud; Platc 
The Trial and Death of Socrates, illustrate 
by Hans Erni; Wells’ The War of tbe Work 
and The Time Machine, with lithographs I 
Joe Mugnaini; Short Stories of Guy de Ma, 
passant, with water-colors by Gunter Bö! 
mer; Dickens’ Five Christmas Novels, wi 
water-colors by Reginald Birch; The Journa 
of tbe Voyages of Christopher Columbi 
newly translated by Samuel Eliot Moriso 
with color drawings by Lima de Freitas; T) 
Confessions of St. Augustine, with full-col 
gouaches by Edy Legrand; Stendhal’s T, 
Red and the Black, with color lithographs | 
Rafaello Busoni. 

OR... you may choose substitute selectior 
at $4.95 each, from the Club’s Prospectus | 
copy is mailed with your first shipment | 
books); titles such as: A Tale of Two Citi 
The Origin of Species, War and Peace... 


WHY MARK TIME? The reply card is not on 
a key to the finest series of books in o 
twenty-eight-year history, but it may al 
represent your last chance to obtain tl 
Heritage Decline and Fall at such a mod 
price. Please mail the card promptly! 





By W. J. J. GORDON 


W. J. J. Gonpow, a lecturer in the Engineering Department of Applied Physics at Harvard, is also president of 


Syneclics, Inc., a consulting firm concerned with augmenting the creative output of industrial research organiza- 


tions. His slory “The Pures,” which appeared in the ATLANTIC last year, was selecled for an O. Henry award. 


I ALWAYS say to hell with cocktail parties, but 
I keep going to them. I shave and clean up, and 
I go to them. Of course, Cambridge parties are 
different lately, with everybody in Washington. 
The people you see now when you go out in 
Cambridge are embarrassed to be there. But it 
turns out that most of them are *going down" in 
a week or so, or (have been in touch with the 
White House," so I guess it’s OK. 

A couple of days ago I went to have drinks with 
the Prices. She's energetic, with expensive diction. 
She wants to be a grande dame when she grows up. 
I don't know what her husband does, but I like 
his style. He and I make jokes about Washington 
and laugh like anything. No one else thinks they're 
funny, so the two of us laugh louder to show 
everybody we don't care. 

When I came into the house, Mrs. Price took 
me right over to where a college boy was playing 
bartender behind a big table with the booze laid 
out on it. I tried to signal Mr. Price as she herded 
me by him, but she was alert and doesn't think 
our jokes are funny, so I didn't get through to him. 
There was a young woman standing at the bar, 
and Mrs. Price introduced us. 

“Dr. Fairley,” she said. “Pd like to have you 
meet Mrs. Schyler. Mr. Schyler is in charge of the 
Program for Exceptional Students." Mrs. Price 
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wasn't too sure about what I did, but in Cam- 
bridge you have to build up everybody as big 
as you can if you want your party to look im- 
portant. 

“Dr. Fairley is one of our most — You are in 
metallurgy, aren't you, Dr. Fairley?" ‘Then she 
spied someone coming in the door and took off. 

Mrs. Schyler didn't say anything, so I got 
interested in my martini. Her face was gay and 
bright as she glanced around at the other guests. 
I liked her. 

“What is an exceptional student, Mrs. Schyler?" 
I finally asked. 

She kept looking around the room. I figured she 
was trying to pick out someone better than me 
to talk to — maybe even a guy who really had 
been in the White House to see the President. 

“Pm essentially dependent," she said, still 
searching the room. ‘*That means that I go for 
phonies and professionals." She turned her head 
to me, and she was pretty as hell. She could tell 
I didn't plug in to what she was talking about, so 
she kept talking. ‘‘I take pride in being able to 
tell the difference between them. I used to be 
good at it. But lately the difference between 
phonies and pros is getting so small that dis- 
crimination is tough. Maybe there's no difference, 
huh?" 


*Can you pick a phony for me out of this 
crowd?" I said. 

**You find them in pods, like whales," she said. 
“A true phony never travels alone. My research 
shows that the greatest of all possible phonies are 
self-protective. "There's a secret society of phonies, 
and when you join, you swear an oath not to rat 
on another phony." She said all this in a soft, 
bedroom voice. She was great! I was scared 
someone would find us and break it up, the way 
they do at cocktail parties. 

“Listen, Mrs. Schyler," I said. “Lets grab 
another drink and walk around." The student 
bartender filled our glasses, and I led her through 
a rear door. The backyard was for kids and laun- 
dry. There was one of those swing-seesaw-jungle 
gym combines and some bath towels hanging on 
a bent clothesline. I guess Mrs. Price didn't plan 
on her guests finding their way out here. I gave 
Mrs. Schyler her drink. She sat down on the low 
end of the seesaw, and I tangled myself up in the 
jungle gym. We could see into the dining room. 
A group of five men came in, making graceful 
movements with their hands as they talked. They 
were being very polite with each other. Only one 
person talked at a time, and the others listened. 
No one was excited. 

“Theres a pod of phonies right now," said 
Mrs. Schyler. ‘‘Thar they blow!” The group had 
migrated over to the window, and I knew them. 
One was the dean of a nearby college. Next to 
him was the director of personnel for an enormous 
defense-based industry in the Boston area. The 
third was Dr. Argus, some kind of psychologist 
who went into companies and told them how to 
make their people more productive by shifting 
around the organization. He makes a pot of 
dough. And there was Dr. Carver, who's always 
lousing around Harvard Square looking for a 
sure-payoff project to give a grant to. He's a 
spotter for one of those big foundations in New 
York that keep giving money to people who can 
prove they're going to be great artists or cure 
cancer or something. I thought I knew all five 
men, but the last one in the pod — I mean, the 
group — I didn't recognize. 

*Who's the man way over on the right?" I 
asked. 

“That’s my husband,” Mrs. Schyler said. **The 
director of the Program for Exceptional Students." 
She put one hand to her mouth as though she 
had a trumpet, and blew a fanfare. *'7a-ta-ra, 
ta-ta-ra!”’ 

*Mrs. Schyler," I said. ‘‘I know those other 
men; they're all real professionals. You're way 
off." 

“I told you there wasn't much difference, 
didn't I?" she said. 
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MRS. SCHYLER’S PLOT 


At these parties you never know when you've 
latched on to a nut. And I’m talking about a real 
nut. They are fun for a while, but finally they 
get to you, like kids. They grow wilder and wilder. 
They have to keep pushing. If Mrs. Schyler 
hadn't been so pretty and sexy, I would have 
packed my traps and sloped for Texas. As it was, 
I came on again with, ‘‘What is an exceptional 
student?" 

“You’ve got me," she said. ''And you've got 
Mr. Schyler too. I bet that's what they're talking 
about." She pointed to the men in the window. 
“You sneak up on them and catch some of the 
professional-phony talk. Pll steal us another 
drink. OK?" The shins of her bare legs gleamed 
as she swung them off the seesaw. She took the 
empty glass from my hand, grabbing before I 
could let go. Her fingers got mixed up with mine, 
and we made a little game of it. 

**Be on the lookout for their secret passwords," 
she told me, as though I were a child going on a 
dangerous errand. ‘“They don’t have special meet- 
ings or anything. They're too smart for that. Also, 
they're too smart to make up fancy passwords. 
Listen for words like ‘feasible.’ ‘Relationship’ is 
another." She started off and came back. ‘“‘And 
‘correlation,’ don’t miss ‘correlation.’ There are 
more, but those words will give them away, and 
their nasty plot too.” 


B. THE time Mrs. Schyler made the rear door, I 
was in position, crouched under the open window. 
I didn't know the men well enough to distinguish 
one voice from another, but the dialogue went 
like this: 


FIRST PRO-PHONY: I can tell you, gentlemen, the foun- 
dation is prepared to fund any promising program for 
identification of exceptional students. 


SECOND PRO-PHONY: We just did a feasibility study on 
the interrelationship of those excellent data your peo- 
ple collected. 


A body sneaked up close to me. I could smell 
Mrs. Schyler's perfume. Every once in a while 
you run across a bimbo who'll get you in trouble. 
She'll crap around and giggle and yuk it up, and 
the next thing you know some big bastard asks 
you what the hell you think you're doing with his 
wife. 

“There they go with ‘feasibility,’ " she said. 
*" They're off and running." 


THIRD PRO-PHONY: Didn't someone query the validity 
of those statistics of the selection process? 


Mrs. Schyler pulled my ear down to her 
mouth. I thought she was going to kiss me. *'I 


The Atlantic Monthly 


told vou this would be fun," she said, instead of 
kissing me. ‘‘ ‘Validity’ is part of the plot too. 
This is wonderful — maybe they'll use all of them 
today. You've got beginner's luck." 


FOURTH PRO-PHONY: I myself wondered if any con- 
stants would show up — on a probability basis, you 
understand, nothing absolute. 


FIFTH PRO-PHONY: When you're working with a small 
sample, any correlation factor is always questionable. 
We had limited funds, of course. 


Mrs. Schyler got another grip on my ear. This 
time I knew it wasn't going to be kisses. **They 
were sparring a while there," she said into my 
ear. “Each wanted to be sure the others were in 
on the plot. But ‘correlation factor’ did it. Now 
watch the balloon go up”? She released my ear. 
She'd given it a couple of good yanks, and it 
hurt. 


FOURTH PRO-PHONY: Don’t misunderstand me. I was 
most impressed. It’s just that even in a preliminary 
feasibility study, early data should begin to show — 


** Psssst," said Mrs. Schyler. I put my ear down 
by her mouth before she had a chance to grab it. 
*See, I told you they never rat on each other. 
It would give away the whole plot.” 

THIRD PRO-PHONY: If the foundation saw fit to offer a 

sizable grant, I think all of us here now could combine 

on a definitive program — large samples — really set 
up an office — get together a hard-hitting research 
team and — 


I heard a rustle. Mrs. Schyler was creeping 
away. I followed her back to the seesaw. She sat 
down again on the low side. 

“What’s the matter?" I asked. 

“The rest is time and place for the payoff,” she 
said. ‘‘To hell with that! Whats important is 
fingering the people. We did that, didn't we?" 

“What were they talking about?" I asked. 

“Who knows?" Mrs. Schyler said. ‘‘I’ve done 
my job. I’ve got them fingered. I always thought 
my husband was in on it, but I wasn’t positive 
until today." She looked a little sad. “I married 
him to find all the secrets, but it’s good enough to 
finger the people. Its dangerous work, you 
know." 

‘Would it be too much to ask of you," I said, 
**to tell me what the plot is all about?" 

“If you give me a cigarette," she said, “Pll run 
away with you to your fishing camp in Canada 
and well sit in the sun and make flapjacks and 
build a rocket and get to the moon before the 
Russians — in spite of the plot." 

I lit a cigarette and gave it to her. *I don't own 
a camp," I said. There was a snappy comeback. 
Here she was, full of bezazz, and me with nothing. 

“You better build one, fast," she said. ‘‘My 
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offer only lasts as long as this smoke." She was 
skinny, with those long shiny legs I talked about 
before. She didn't give a damn, and she wasn't 
faking. But I didn't know whether she was even 
aware of me. She was too abstract. Boy! Could 
I get into a hell of a lot of trouble here! 

“OK,” I said. “Pll build that camp. Whactll 
we do when we get there?" Not a whale of a re- 
mark. Not a showstopper. But better than “ʻI 
don't own a camp." Nicht? 

** After we unpack, I'll tell you about the plot," 
she said. ‘‘You’ll lay your head on my breast, and 
I'll rock you to and fro and sing a song of sibling 
rivalry. What the hell does that mean? It's fun to 
say — sing a song of sibling rivalry." 

Now I began to plug in. This bimbo was smart; 
I mean she was clever, brilliant. She didn't know 
how to use her cleverness, so it came out this way. 
A minute ago I was contemplating hanky-panky. 
Now I felt sorry for her. 

“Your cigarette is going out," I told her. 

“I don't think you like me," she said. ‘‘You 
haven't even started on our dream house. Do 
you want details of what we'll do?" You've got to 
get this straight. She was not being coquettish, 
just factually sexy. 

"Sure." 

“Well, when we're all alone in the camp by the 
lake with the moon and the bugs and a mandolin 
and an Eskimo Pie and you in my arms — when 
that's all set up, Pll give you the whole poop, from 
the inside. Itll be a scoop, and you'll be Clark 
Gable and beat me to the phone with the front- 
page story, and I'll be Katharine Hepburn in my 
angry slacks. How's that? Worth hurrying up 
with your camp construction?" 

I gave her another cigarette to smoke. *'I need 
the extra time," I said. 

**Of course you do, you poor boy. I don't see 
how vou can stand it, working out there on the 
levee in the hot sun. Come inside, honey, and let 
mammy fix you some side meat and a julep and 
we'll celebrate Bastille Day. Just the two of us." 
She was really flying now. ‘‘We’ll waltz the eve- 
ning away, and the orchestra will play our song, ‘A 
Song of Sibling Rivalry.” Now, you gonna build 
that camp, you shiflles ole no-account? You 
banjo-playing wife beater! Tell you what we'll do. 
Throw your banjo in the canoe, and Pll drag my 
fingers along in the water. You got any barracu- 
da in these waters?" 

“Nobody ever been bitten hereabouts, ma'am," 
I said. It didn't come off, I knew it wouldn't. I 
just wanted her to know I was with her. I eased 
myself onto the upper end of the seesaw. 

“Now I'm going to tell you the whole plot," she 
said, and sprang up. I crashed down the moment 
she took her weight off the other end of the plank. 


My drink spilled all over me. “My God!’ she 
said. ‘‘What have I done? Why is it that every- 
thing I touch I smash?" She rushed over and 
kissed me and kissed rne while I was down in the 
sand. “Oh, chéri! I didn’t know it was loaded. 
What will I tell the children?" 

I had a time getting up, I want to tell you. She 
was skinny, but she was tough and strong. She 
had me pinned there for a while, kissing me like 
anything. Finally I made it to my feet. 

*Whats the matter with you, anyway, Mrs. 
Schyler?" I said. “I better get your husband." 

““You’re chicken," she said. “All that big talk 
about your camp in Canada! I bet you haven't 
got a camp in Canada!” 

“I told you I didn't," I said. 

“Then start building one," she said. May I 
have a cigarette?" I gave her one and lit it. “‘If 
your camp isn't finished by the time Pm through 
with this cigarette, you're going to have to go up to 
that camp of yours alone. And I can tell you, it 
gets pretty lonely in the woods with the loons and 
all." 

* Let's go back inside," I said. 

“Awww,” she said. ‘You don't believe I'll tell 
you about the plot. It's simple, but let's get an- 
other drink." 

I was all for that, because maybe I could grab 
Mr. Schyler. We went back in to the bar and 
ordered. Mrs. Schyler pushed her arm through 


MRS. SCHYLER’S PLOT 


mine. The bartender ran out of ice, and we had to 
wait. I heard Mrs. Price’s voice a couple of people 
away. 

*Mr. Schyler," she was saying, “I think your 
Program for Exceptional Students is just wonder- 
ful.” I didn't look around, and Mrs. Schyler’s 
arm went tight around mine. 

“It must be marvelous," Mrs. Price went on, 
*to know that you're really accomplishing some- 
thing." I began to figure out how to dump Mrs. 
Schyler back on her husband. 

“I am a lucky man," I heard Mr. Schyler say. 
“It is a privilege to be involved with these excep- 
tional students." Mrs. Schyler was listening. 
“But it’s quite a problem to establish a climate, a 
social network by which to integrate these creative 
boys into the harmonics of collegiate life. You see, 
their very symbols —” 

**Isn't he beautiful?" Mrs. Schyler pulled down 
my ear and hissed into it. “What an efficient 
saint! Four in one: ‘climate,’ ‘social network,’ 
‘harmonics,’ and ‘symbols.’ He’s a lovely pas- 
teurized saint!” 

I got the feeling she was about to take off again. 
I started to inch my way through the ring toward 
Mr. Schyler. She grabbed me by the ear and led 
me back out the rear door. 

* And if I ever catch you looking at another 
woman," she said, “Pll nail you like a bat to a 
barn wall." 


CONDOTTIERE 


BY ALEXANDER LAING 


His bulging codpiece, with its gypsum bows 


five hundred years hard-knotted (what a pity!) 


is soft in twilight, if a trifle gritty, 


like the braided muscles in their stony hose. 


Somewhat by giving, more by dodging, blows 


he lived. His adequate sonnets lured the pretty, 


practical ladies of each taken city 


before time chipped his arrogant Tuscan nose. 


Diminished now, in evening's shadowy farewell, 


he hints at nothing of the last disaster. 


Stone's firmer stuff than ulcered meat to wear well. 
Oh, he was brisk, but the Black Death pricked faster. 
Half a millennium now, beneath this stairwell, 


he's stretched a tryst in pitted alabaster. 





SHAPED IN THE WILDERNESS: THE AMERICANS 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


Along with their few belongings, the American colonists brought with them 
European traditions which they believed would shape their new society. Bul 
their life at the edge of the wilderness proved to be very different from their 
plans: the power of the church dwindled; labor was in short supply, and the 
Indians would not help; and they were compelled to take a course independent 
of their benefactors in London. This new society, republican in nature, is 
described in these chaplers drawn from Oscar HaNpurN's big history of the 
American people. Professor of history at Harvard and Pulitzer Prize win- 


ner, Dr. Handlin has been at work on this new volume for a decade. 


O.. to the limitless distance ran the ocean. 
From its near edge, the generations of Europeans 
had watched the turbulent waters recede into 
the unknown space, within which imagination 
crowded all the fantastic beings of fable. Here 
began the end of the world; the mariners hugged 
the margins of the continent, fearful as in Odys- 
seus' day of losing sight of the familiar universe 
of rising cliffs and jutting promontories that was 
their home. 

For the mass of men in 1600, the ocean still held 
the terrors of the past. That a succession of adven- 
turers had reached the outer shores of these un- 
charted wastes did not in the least allay the fears 
of the earthbound. Nothing in the chronicles or 
in the tales that passed by word of mouth gave 
a friendlier aspect to the waters of the Atlantic. 

Yet soon, in their scores, in their hundreds and 
thousands, and later in their millions, the earth- 
bound men and women of Europe passed across 
the unfriendly sea. In their coming they created 
a nation. 

liny vessels, sixty to two hundred tons in the 
main, bore the voyagers westward. Riding at 
anchor in the sheltered bays of the homeland, the 
ships seemed substantial enough. "Their sturdy 
timber and looming masts, their cabins that rose 
like castles several stories high in the stern, were 
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impressive in comparison with the harbor craft 
that flitted about them. At sea, it would be an- 
other matter. All became precarious as the 
isolated specks, buffeted by the elements, beat 
their way into the unknown immensity before 
them; and the men below huddled fearfully in the 
cramped space that set their condition of life. 

The Pilgrims who came to Plymouth in 1620 
were an unusual group, mostly freemen who paid 
their own way, with only a few servants among 
them. Their journey was as comfortable as any 
could be in the seventeenth century. Two ships 
carried the company, the Speedwell, of sixty tons, 
and the Mayflower, of a hundred and eighty. Into 
the Mayflower, ninety feet long and twenty-four 
feet wide at its widest point on deck, were crowded 
twenty-five seamen and a hundred and two pas- 
sengers, together with swine, poultry, goats, and 
the other supplies adequate for three months at 
sea, and also the equipment needed to build the 
plantation. These were their narrow quarters 
for sixty-seven days while fierce storms and con- 
trary winds sadly shook them and persistent leaks 
in the upper works exposed the frailty of their 
protection from the elements. 

The Pilgrims were comparatively fortunate. 
Indentured servants, transported convicts, captive 
Irish and Negroes fared much worse. Jammed 


together to economize on space and fed no more 
than was necessary to keep them alive, such people 
could find no relief even in the sight of land; 
forebodings of the difficulties of an uncertain 
future heightened their anxiety as they pushed 
out of mind the homes they had forever left 
behind. For them, more than for other men, the 
crossing was an impassable barrier in the way of 
ever going back. Henceforward they would make 
their lives between the ocean and the wilderness. 


A. THE start, all the colonizing enterprises 
were tentative. The little troops landed at the 
edge of the dark forest, the ships withdrew beyond 
the eastern horizon. Now was the time for 
survival. All that existed at home as a heritage 
from previous generations had to be built afresh 
here, and swiftly, to avert disaster. The people of 
Charlestown, on Massachusetts Bay, in 1630 took 
shelter in empty casks before the first rude huts 
went up. In Jamestown the palisade and maga- 
zine for stores took precedence over individual 
convenience. Only when their toes were firmly 
dug in could the settlers begin to create the basis 
for a permanent society, to establish dependable 
means of earning a livelihood and clear an orderly 
way of life in the wilderness. 

Sooner or later, the first arrivals at each planta- 
tion discovered a grave miscalculation in the 
schemes that had drawn them to America. The 
hopeful promoters had planned companies to 
operate like those in other parts of the world. 
Small groups of traders and fighters and their 
servants would establish fortified posts, deal with 
native intermediaries, and carry off precious local 
products for the greater profit of the investors. 
That had been the pattern in the East Indies, 
Muscovy, and Turkey, and also in the Spanish and 
Portuguese territories of the New World. 

But north of Florida the Europeans found few 
natives and only meager resources to exploit. 
There was no settled population with which to 
trade or which to set to work. The country was 
inhabited by scattered Indian tribes able to vanish 
swiftly into the wilderness. The simple indigenous 
economy produced few articles of value to the 
newcomers, and the red men fled into the forests 
at the first efforts to press them to labor. 

These settlements could sustain themselves only 
by producing their own food and also those val- 
uable commodities that found ready sale in all 
European markets. To turn out the grain, to- 
bacco, fur, and fish that would earn the means of 
keeping the colonies going called for thousands of 
hands ready to do menial work. Recruitment of 
an adequate supply of such manpower was the 
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dominant concern of each colony in its earliest 
decades. Every boatload of freemen and servants 
was eagerly welcomed for the strength it added 
and the assurances of permanence it gave. Yet as 
soon as the population grew and spread away 
from the first landing places, the original company 
forms of control became inadequate. ‘The col- 
onists then had to set themselves to the task of 
creating a society which they did not wish to be 
different from that which they had left, but which 
steadily became so under the pressure of novel 
conditions of life. 

They had in mind the homeland scheme of 
society, where trade occupied the towns and 
agriculture the countryside and each man had his 
place in one or the other. Every newcomer could 
summon up the picture of a community he knew, 
where ancient institutions regulated his relation- 
ships to work, to other men, and to God. Em- 
bedded in the village or the guild were tested 
habits and the capacity for communal decision 
adequate to cope with all the problems of daily 
life. ‘Those who departed hoped to re-create in 
the New World the whole communities they had 
known in the Old, only purified of their imper- 
fections. They did not succeed; the wilderness 
proved uncongenial to such concepts of order. 
In time, the colonies thrived. But their trade was 
not that of the established guilds and companies. 
Their agriculture departed from the patterns 
familiar to European peasants for centuries. 
Their people did not sort themselves out into 
the accepted classes set off from one another by 
wealth, skill, and privilege. Even the towns and 
villages never acquired the appearance of those 
of home. The changes intruded into the most 
intimate human relations and distorted the char- 
acter of the church and the family. Society here 
had to contrive new ways of enabling men to live 
and work with their neighbors. 

The planters were not content merely to sustain 
themselves in isolation; they wished to preserve 
a connection with Europe, and the origin of the 
settlements in commercial companies made trade 
their pre-eminent concern. The newcomers were 
no sooner established than they devoted all their 
energies to commerce; and the centers through 
which overseas trade passed became the first cities 
of American civilization. 

The export of commodities which had value in 
the marketplaces of Europe was long the basis of 
commerce. Puritan vessels, coasting down to 
Newfoundland, brought the cod ashore to be 
cured and packed and then sent abroad. Furs 
gathered in the interior passed through the ware- 
houses of Plymouth and New Amsterdam. In the 
Chesapeake colonies, tobacco was the staple, and 
from the Connecticut and the Hudson valleys 
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went the flour and biscuits that made up the 
bread trade. The ships that bore these com- 
modities headed mostly for Europe, where the 
colonists had business and family connections. 
But the settlers learned also to look to the West 
Indies for a trade; their closeness to the sugar 
islands swelled the volume of their commerce 
and sustained the life of their towns. 

Unsettled international conditions encouraged 
these early starts at overseas trade. In the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the intruding 
English and Dutch merchants were still primarily 
attracted by the prospect of breaking into the 
closed business of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. They then acquired the habit of and 
facility for disregarding inconvenient laws. By 
mid-century, however, conflicting interests ar- 
rayed England and the Netherlands as the chief 
rivals for commercial supremacy. Open war 
between the two powers in 1652 gave the mer- 
chants of New England and New Netherland an 
opportunity to expand their trade while the 
mother countries fought one another. By 1680, 
Boston and New York (by then in English pos- 
session) were substantial commercial cities. 

These communities were not altogether like the 
urban places of Europe. In 1673 Boston, the 
largest of them, boasted a population of five or 
six thousand. As returning mariners moved up 
the bay they glimpsed the masts of the ships 
clustered in the harbor, the steeples of the three 
churches, and a few windmills. By the time the 
anchor dropped this side of the seawall or Old 
Wharf, they made out the Gothic houses huddled 
together toward the North End. But when they 
looked up King Street beyond the Town House 
they also saw the ample fields rising toward 
Beacon Hill and the Common, where cattle still 
peaceably grazed. 

The cities were not as yet wholly detached from 
the countryside. Laid out at first as fortified 
garrison posts, they subtly mingled in their 
development the urban features of the medieval 
town and the rural aspects of the village. Still 
dependent on their own resources to feed and 
sustain themselves, they nevertheless continued to 
trade overseas. 


d merchants whose hands held the lines ot 
commerce were the most important residents. But 
the raw setting did not allow them simply to do 
business as in Amsterdam or London. They suc- 
ceeded only when they accommodated themselves 
to the wilderness. 

David Pietersen de Vries was forty-six years old 
and already rich in experience and in capital 
when he arrived in New Netherland in 1639. 
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As owner-skipper he had taken his ships whaling 
off Greenland and fishing off Newfoundland. He 
had bought furs in Canada and spices in the East 
Indies and alternately bartered with and fought 
the corsairs of the Mediterranean. Now he 
dreamed of a grand plantation on Staten Island, 
whence he could tap the trade that moved through 
the great harbor. But the dream faded. The 
men he contracted for in Holland did not come; 
he had trouble with the English on a venture to 
the Connecticut River; and in his absence the 
Raritan Indians swooped down to destroy what 
he had built. He retired to the calm of rustic life 
on his Manhattan farm. 

Other merchants came to terms with the wilder- 
ness. William Pynchon of Springfield had settled 
in the Bay Colony in 1630 at the age of forty, 
bringing with him the substantial capital left by 
the proceeds of his estate in Essex. He had quickly 
perceived the advantages of a site on the Con- 
necticut River and built his storehouse opposite 
the Indian village of Agawam. From the sur- 
rounding countryside, the red men and, later, 
white farmers brought him furs, beef, pork, and 
corn to be shipped down the river, the provisions 
by way of Hartford to the West Indies, the pelts 
by way of Boston to London. Back from his cor- 
respondents abroad came sugar, molasses, rum, 
textiles, and manufactured goods. This was en- 
tirely trade on the book; no money changed hands 
as Pynchon kept account of the barter transactions. 
Naturally, the squire was the dominant figure in 
the community, a magistrate and a dignitary of 
the church. His neatly clothed figure, from which 
shrewd, calculating eyes surveyed his world, com- 
manded respect and disposed of power. 

His counterpart to the south was William 
Claiborne, the second son of the lord of a manor 
in Westmoreland. Claiborne was in his mid- 
thirties when he came to Virginia in 1621. A 
strong man who affected the long flowing hair, 
the pointed mustache and beard of the courtiers 
of his time, he built himself a little trading empire 
on Kent Island in the Chesapeake. Allied with 
Cloberry & Company of London, he played off 
Virginians against Marylanders, the parliamen- 
tary against the crown parties, settlers against 
Indians to keep the flow of goods moving. Such 
men early rebelled against traditional restrictions 
on enterprise, whether they came from the com- 
pany, the church, or the colonial government. 
European connections remained important for the 
access to market and the capital they provided. 
But the successful merchant knew that his pros- 
perity depended upon the ability to adapt quickly 
and freely to the conditions about him. 

The tiny groups of officials, ministers, doctors, 
and lawyers who found their way across the ocean 
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were also unsettled by the new environment. With 
few exceptions, the men who came to take these 
posts were those who had no places at home — the 
failures, the dissidents, the lowborn. Mostly eager 
to make their fortunes, they were inclined to ally 
themselves with the dominant merchants. In this 
situation, professional men could not simply 
adhere to European standards. No recognized 
authority effectively regulated their behavior or 
practice, and they were constantly called on to 
improvise the means of exercising their skills in 
the absence of the familiar institutions and tools 
of home. They had to make do without bishops 
or libraries, without Inns of Court or surgical 
instruments, without any of the symbols or arti- 
facts that attested to their competence in the Old 
World. | 

In that respect, their problem was analogous 
to that of a humbler stratum of urban society. 
Artisans played an essential role in mercantile 
towns. Coopers and ropemakers and sailmakers 
fitted out the ships and prepared their cargo; 
carpenters, tailors, and bakers supplied shelter, 
clothing, and food. These men, too, had to trans- 
fer specialized techniques of making and doing to 
a new environment. Their number grew steadily 
— sober, skilled heads of households whose crafts 
were at a premium in a new society and who there- 
fore earned substantial rewards. No guild rules 
and few legal restraints hampered them here in 
the quest for their own advantage in their own 
ways. 

Below these solid folk was a shifting mass ot 
servants working out their terms, and sailors 
between ships. Hands were scarce, and control 
was difficult in communities from which escape 
was easy; and it was no simple matter to keep in 
their places people tempted by avenues of easy 
escape. 


unos also unsettled American agriculture 
and shaped it into forms that diverged from Old 
World antecedents. The desire to develop money 
crops that could be exported as staples influenced 
the whole character of settlement. Already, from 
the ship's deck the newcomers could perceive the 
abundant stands of timber. The forests of Western 
Europe had long since been destroyed. Yet wood, 
drawn at considerable expense from the Baltic, 
remained essential to the European economy. 
Tall masts and stout planks, tar and turpentine 
built ships for war and commerce. Trees supplied 
the fuel for domestic heating and for the iron, 
copper, and glass industries. Potash and dyes 
for the wool manufacturers, shingles and barrel 
staves were among the other valuable products 
to be drawn from the forest. In the New World 
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all were abundant. Many a husbandman who 
went out to plow and reap was tempted instead to 
hack away at the pine and oak already raised for 
him and to move on as the line of timber receded 
rather than attend to the business of farming. 
The rural population spread thin in the process. 

Tobacco had much the same effect. It, too, was 
in high demand. But it quickly exhausted the soil, 
particularly since the only implements, the spade 
and the hoe, permitted the farmers merely to 
scratch away at the surface. The tobacco growers 
therefore preferred not to use scarce labor on plots 
that had been worked over for four or five years, 
but to shift to the abundant virgin land. British 
policy after 1660 encouraged the trend. The 
Navigation Acts protected the market for Ameri- 
can tobacco, but also taxed it heavily and put a 


. premium on the best grades, which could more 
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readily be raised on fresh soil. 

Only a few treated agriculture simply as a means 
of subsistence. As they became familiar with the 
forest, the settlers supplemented their diet by 
fishing and hunting. But they did not lose sight 
of the goals of commercial agriculture; they 
devoted their energies primarily to production 
for overseas markets that would yield returns for 
expansion, and some of them were drawn directly 
into trade to add to their incomes. 

The efforts to create staples for export, the 
premium on production for the market, and the 
dispersal of population fashioned a distinctive 
system of landholding in the colonies. In most 
parts of Europe, the peasants still lived together 
in villages and walked out each day to labor in the 
fields. Often their plots were scattered, an acre 
here, an acre there, in complex fragments that 
were the products of generations of subdivision, 
inheritance, and marriage. And most holdings, 
whether for a fixed or indefinite term, were condi- 
tional — that is, subject to continuing obligations 
to the crown or to intermediary landlords. By 
the 1670s the colonies had developed quite differ- 
ent patterns. In the New World, the character- 
istic farm was a single unified piece of land on 
which the farmer lived apart from his neighbors 
and which he owned outright as a freehold, sub- 
ject only to general taxes. 

The first projectors of the colonies had not 
expected this development and had long sought 
to establish older feudal forms. The Virginia, 
Plymouth, and New Netherland companies and 
the proprietors of Maryland and Carolina at- 
tempted in vain to retain a grasp on the land. 
Ultimately, each yielded in the face of evidence 
that settlers would come only in response to the 
lure of the freehold. 

In some places, there remained an obligation 
to pay a nominal annual fee to the proprietor 
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or the crown. Later, in the eighteenth century, 
the Americans would regard that quitrent as an 
intolerable burden, having forgotten that it was 
a relic of their liberation from all the charges 
that still encumbered land held in Europe, but 
which could not be transferred to a new society. 

This was the striking difference between the 
development of the mainland colonies and of the 
West Indies. The latter were islands, the amounts 
of land limited. What there was of it was quickly 
allocated among a few large landholders. In- 
capable of attracting voluntary settlers by the 
offer of small freeholds, the island planters de- 
pended increasingly on involuntary servants who 
worked on larger and larger plantations. ‘They 
never developed the substantial group of inde- 
pendent farmers that occupied the coast between 
Maine and Carolina. 


d. settlers therefore discovered that they could 
not simply carry to their new homes the orderly 
structure of society they had known in Europe. 
It was all very well to respect differences in rank, 
to distinguish among the gentry, the great mer- 
chants, the yeomen, the traders, the artisans, and 
the servants. The law could dictate what clothing 
each class should wear and determine who should 
be addressed as *'sir," *mister," “goodman,” and 
who without title. But such distinctions early 
lost their importance, despite all efforts to pre- 
serve them. Shifts in status came quickly and 
easily, and mobility emptied the formal rankings 
of significance. 

The law, for instance, could fix the regulations 
of servitude — length of term, conditions of labor, 
and rewards in cash, land, or clothing. But masters 
had to be increasingly liberal in these matters 
if they wished to attract the laborers who alone 
could add value to empty lands. The aggrieved 
hands could run off into the forest or to another 
settlement; and harsh treatment lowered the 
reputation of a colony and made difficult the 
recruitment of newcomers (except in the case of 
the Negroes, who had no choice about their com- 
ing and remained depressed while others rose). 
Relatively favorable terms of employment enabled 
many bondsmen to improve their lot quickly; like 
Michiel Jansen, who began as a farm servant in 
Rensselaerswyck, they made their fortunes in a 
few years. Such alterations in status were common 
in a society where position was less often inherited 
than acquired. 

Mobility of this sort raised a question it had 
not been necessary to answer in Europe, where 
differences in rank were in large part hereditary 
and were marked by visible distinctions in speech. 
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clothing, and style of life. The people of the Old 
World had long since learned that every man 
had a place or station to which he was assigned by 
God and which had its own peculiar rights and 
obligations. The servant and master were what 
they were not through any particular merit or 
blame of their own, but as a result of forces and 
decisions they could not control. Each could strive 
only to play his own role to the best of his ability. 

American experience required a subtler expla- 
nation. The settlers had to account both for the 
stratifications in their society and for the ability 
to move from one level to another. Men were not 
born, but rose or descended, to their ranks. That 
one met with fortune and another with disaster 
could not have been fortuitous; merit and defi- 
ciency had to be part of a larger design. He whose 
holdings grew larger and purse longer manifestly 
enjoyed God's favor as his neighbor visited by 
misfortune did not. It was tempting under these 
conditions to fit rise and fall into a Calvinist 
scheme, to divide human society into the saved 
and the damned, the saints and the sinners, the 
prosperous and the poor. 

In the Puritan areas where Calvinism was 
strongest, there was a tendency to identify divine 
election with rank and to regard the acquisition 
of wealth as a sign of divine justification. Accept- 
ance of that logic strengthened existing leadership, 
fortified social discipline, and helped protect the 
community against untoward change. 

Elsewhere differences in rank were not so readily 
explained, and the disparity in conditions created 
uncomfortable tensions. The people of Virginia 
and Maryland learned quickly to question the 
authority of the would-be gentry. Men who had 
sustained themselves by their own efforts, who 
made their own estates and lived by themselves 
were not likely to be passive or acquiescent. Now 
and again they burst into turbulent disorder and 
in 1676 rose up under Nathaniel Bacon to defy the 
governor in his mansion. Such a rebellion was as 
yet unthinkable in New England. 

The social order the colonists created would not 
therefore simply be copied from that of the Old 
World. They had to hold together and act to- 
gether, be a civil society; this the Puritans knew 
from the start and the others learned in the strug- 
gle to survive. They needed no abstract theory to 
tell them that only by covenanting with one an- 
other toward common goals could they provide 
for God's worship, regulate family life, and estab- 
lish the means of governing themselves. Experi- 
ence taught them that unless they did so they 
would sink to the level of the beasts of the wilder- 
ness. But the institutions they devised for those 
purposes were not precisely those of Europe. 

The seventeenth-century settlers shared a com- 
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monreligious background, but marked divergences 
appeared among them as they established their 
churches in the wilderness. The people of New 
England followed a course unlike that of their 
neighbors to the south. 

The initial difference stemmed from the pres- 
ence in Massachusetts and Connecticut of a small 
but influential body of religious leaders who had 
no counterpart elsewhere. The learned clergy 
and devout laymen who participated in the Puri- 
tan migration were a unique, leavening element, 
drawn from a higher level of society than the rest 
of the population and animated with zeal. Al- 
though a minority, they commanded not only 
power but also esteem and respect, and they were 
long able to impose their conceptions of order and 
discipline upon the churches they founded. 

The first Puritans had no intention of cutting 
themselves off from the Church of England; they 
were no separatists, such as were to be found in 
Plymouth. But they carried with them the belief 
that the Church was the product of a covenant 
among its members, and that quickly brought 
them to Congregationalism. In practice, the 
members were a small, self-selected group, con- 
vinced of each other's piety, who chose the minis- 
ter, regulated worship, and governed the whole 
congregation. The tendency to identify spiritual 
election to the body of saints with material evi- 
dences of divine favor put such membership within 
easy reach of people of wealth and rank, yet often 
excluded the common mass, who had to attend 
services and listen to the sermon but who lacked 
any voice in decisions. The same influential 
personages, therefore, exercised religious as well as 
political and economic power, a fact which elicited 
the obedience of the rest of the community. 
Moreover, the town was a setting that encouraged 
a tight religious order. So long as all lived and 
worked together, there was no room for secret 
transgression, dissent, or open rebellion. 

The planters of Virginia were no less religious 
than those of Massachusetts. But their settlements 
lacked the organizational strength of the New 
England town, and without the religious commit- 
ment to Calvinism, they could not develop such 
local roots as the Congregationalists did. Their 
churches were therefore weak and unstable, 
despite the fact that they were established by law 
and had the support of government. 

In theory, Virginia was under the charge of 
the Bishop of London, as all the English colonies 
were held to be until the American Revolution. 
But that cleric before 1670 was not overly con- 
cerned with the fate of the remote outposts of his 
immense diocese, and without rigorous episcopal 
supervision, the church fell into disorder. It 
proved difficult to recruit a reputable clergy. 
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Given the opportunities for comfortable livings in 
the Established Church at home, it was not likely 
that any but the failures and the disgraced would 
choose to come to the colonies. Undistinguished 
by either piety or learning, such men acquired the 
lax manners of those among whom they resided in 
the dispersed settlements. The result was a break- 
down of the habit of worship and widespread 
apathy toward the obligations of faith. Religion 
could not serve as an instrument of social disci- 
pline as it did in New England. Personal mis- 
behavior could only be dealt with by the govern- 
ment. A certain David Spiller, who in 1653 was 
repeatedly brought to court for excessive drinking, 
name-calling, slander, and immorality, in Massa- 
chusetts would certainly have been curbed by the 
religious authorities. In Virginia he could only 
be controlled by force; usually such types were not 
controlled at all. 

The Virginia situation tended to become the 
norm everywhere south of the Hudson. The few 
Roman Catholic priests in Maryland and the 
few Calvinist ministers in New Netherland could 
not hold together patterns of religious life shaken 
by migration. The failure to do so outside New 
England profoundly influenced all social relation- 
ships. What, in the wilderness, would induce men 
to obey without fear of divine retribution? 


Nena habit nor the inner discipline of the 
family could be counted on here to hold men to 
conventional ways. However appearances re- 
mained unchanged, beneath the surface the al- 
chemy of the wilderness transformed traditional 
modes of behavior. 

The seventeenth-century colonist often imag- 
ined himself a biblical patriarch; again and again, 
in sermons, the family life described in the scrip- 
tures was held up as a model for emulation. He 
was hardly aware that the institution evolving in 
America was different not only from that of ancient 
Palestine, but also from that of contemporary 
England. And the alterations weakened its ca- 
pacity for controlling men’s conduct. 

In Europe the family had been a functioning 
economic unit in which were joined husband, wife, 
children, and also relatives and servants who par- 
ticipated in the work of the household. On the 
land or in the workshop, each person had duties 
defined by age and status, and each was subject 
to the authority of the master, who was responsible 
for the welfare of all. ‘The community of which it 
was a part assumed general oversight of the fam- 
ily; its sanctions assured respect for the mutual 
rights and obligations of the members. The dis- 
approval of neighbors, the reproof of the church, 
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and the punishment of the state hung above those 
who failed to comply with the accepted code. 

In Virginia and Maryland the dispersal of set- 
tlement destroyed the possibility of close super- 
vision of personal life. Each family was isolated on 
its own farm, remote from any neighbor and de- 
pendent upon its own resources. Yet it was a 
strain to see only the same faces day after day in 
the strange environment. In the lingering ten- 
sions, quarrels erupted; children and servants were 
disobedient, and husband and wife abused one 
another. As a result, gaps appeared in the net- 
work of intimate relationships that organized 
household life. The sermons of troubled ministers 
revealed the concern with the consequences. But 
rarely was there an authority to step in to establish 
an order of what was right and what was wrong. 

Such an order was more necessary here than in 
settled societies. Concentration upon the staple 
eliminated the diversification of the old household 
economy. Between the tobacco field and the 
wilderness there was nothing — rarely a yard or 
garden to occupy the women and children at tra- 
ditional tasks. ‘The only alternative to idleness 
was man’s work; and the wife or son who labored 
by the side of a husband or father ceased to accept 
authority as a matter of course. Boys no sooner 
emerged from adolescence than they insisted on 
being off to fend for themselves, and the abun- 
dance of land permitted them easily to break 
away. 

Often then the husband and wife were left alone 
and the family ceased to be what it had seemed to 
be in Europe —a durable institution reaching 
back across many generations and extending 
widely through many relationships in the society. 
Instead, it was an arrangement that held together 
the conjugal pair and, temporarily, their de- 
pendent children. 

Marriage lost its religious significance. In the 
South, where the clergy were few and far between, 
the traditional rites became a burdensome for- 
mality readily dispensed with. In New England, 
the Calvinist rejection of the sacrament of mar- 
riage had the same result. But common to the 
general secularization was an altered view of what 
the ceremony meant. Marriage was not the 
solemnization, in a manner ordained by God, of 
a relationship that would perpetuate the family 
as a pillar of society. It was an arrangement 
effected through a civil contract before a magis- 
trate, or simply by a voluntary agreement, in 
which two individuals undertook to work to- 
gether for the satisfaction of their own needs. 

That transformation, slower in New England 
than elsewhere, but everywhere apparent by the 
1670s, was symptomatic of a much broader change 
in the whole society. The colonists were not able 
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to bring intact with them the corporate order of 
family and church within the community that 
had governed their lives in Europe. If men were 
to live by rules and not as brutes in the wilderness, 
other means of control would have to be made 
effective. 


(9 was the immediate and continuing need 
of the colonists at the edge of the wilderness. 
Remote from traditional sources of control, the 
anxious men and women who struggled for sur- 
vival quickly learned that they would fend off the 
dangers from the enemies of the forest and from 
among themselves only if they could labor together 
in some organized way. Yet the soil of the New 
World proved inhospitable to the inherited Euro- 
pean community that they wished to bring with 
them across the ocean. Neither church nor family 
nor any other institution survived the crossing 
intact. If the venturers in these hazardous enter- 
prises were to cooperate, it would have to be 
according to fresh rules compatible with the 
strange conditions, and all too often force was 
required to make the rules binding. 

But the Europeans who became Americans 
were, by habit and training, hostile to the naked 
use of violence. The experience of a thousand 
years had taught them to distinguish between the 
compulsion cloaked in legitimacy and that which 
was simply the oppressive exercise of power by 
one man over another. And precisely because all 
else in the new universe they explored was uncer- 
tain and unfamiliar, they wished to preserve the 
clarity of the line between brute force and the 
restraint of law. Otherwise they would find them- 
selves one man set against another, all helpless 
and without order. 

Seventeenth-century Europeans understood that 
violence was tolerable and even desirable when 
those subject to it accepted it of their own will, as 
a means of attaining a goal they could not individ- 
ually pursue. Men banded together because they 
could not live alone. In doing so, they agreed to 
accept the government of the ruler placed over 
them in order to further their common interests. 
They thereby formed a body politic within which 
were lodged the legitimate instruments of coercion. 
It was so that the passengers of the Mayfower had 
acted when they covenanted to combine them- 
selves into a civil body politic that could frame just 
and equal laws to which they could promise all 
due submission. 

The chartered company was one such body 
politic, and those who voluntarily joined it ac- 
cepted its governance. But it derived its authority 
from the sovereign only for a specific purpose, set 
forth in the document that brought it into being 


It controlled so much of the lives of its members 
as was relevant to that purpose and no more. In 
the wilderness, however, these commercial enter- 
prises became civil societies and were expected 
to maintain order in all men’s relations with one 
another. The new role transformed transplanted 
institutions. The governor discovered that, despite 
his commission, he was not all-powerful but had to 
secure the collaboration of those who could give 
effect to his orders. Rules promulgated in Europe 
proved less binding than those adopted locally. 
Diverse groups tried to use the polity in their own 
interest, and the participants became aware that 
all were concerned with establishing the regularity 
of law and the security of privileges. By 1680 the 
metamorphosis was almost complete; the com- 
panies had turned into the political instruments of 
functioning civil societies. 

The process modified the traditional European 
conception of political power. In the Old World, 
the monarch stood at the pinnacle of the body 
politic. His anointment in a religious ceremony 
lent a sacred quality to the mutual obligations of 
sovereign and subject. To him all owed obedience. 
From him all authority emanated; standing at 
the head of the hierarchy of power, he issued all 
commissions and gave validity to every action at 
law. 

No one among the immigrants to America 
questioned the supreme position of the King at 
the head of the state. The problem was to give 
it meaning in a remote place under conditions 
radically different from those of Europe. The 
character of the people who became colonists and 
their distance from the source of authority deci- 
sively conditioned the way in which the institutions 
of government passed across the ocean. 


d settlers were not a complete cross section 
of the population of the lands from which they 
came. Among them were almost no men who 
had had any experience with the upper levels of 
political administration. The mass had had no 
contact with power except as subjects; in a vague 
way they were conscious of the links between 
neighborhood officials and Westminster, but they 
had no way of knowing how the mechanism 
actually functioned. Some of the gentry among 
the migrants had held local office and knew 
something about the practice of borough or manor 
courts. But none was familiar with the operations 
of Parliament or of the King's councils, and none 
was learned in the law. 

As a result, the colonists were often compelled 
to improvise, not out of any love of novelty, but 
out of misunderstanding or ignorance. Lacking 
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a secure grasp of proper procedures, they were 
driven to act in accord with their own approxima- 
tions of what seemed right under their own circum- 
stances. That opened the way to significant, 
though often unperceived, deviations from what 
had been usual at home. 

The sheer distance of the colonies in America 
from the capitals in Europe had somewhat the 
same result in impeding the simple transfer of 
political institutions across the ocean. The slow- 
ness of communications left an imposing gap 
between every order and its fulfillment. A com- 
mand issued in London in March was not likely 
to reach Virginia until June, and news of whether 
it had been accepted would not come back until 
September. If there was any uncertainty or disin- 
clination to obey in the colony, correspondence on 
the matter could prolong itself a year or more. 
Under these conditions, large measures of local 
discretion were unavoidable, and the intentions of 
the rulers only incompletely became the realities 
of the New World. 

The governors sent out by the crown were men 
of power. They commanded respect not only 
because they were often gentlemen of quality, 
not only because they stood at the head of colonial 
society, but also because they represented the 
King's majesty. In the rude clearings, where all 
others sank to the level of the savage surroundings, 
the governors still embodied what was royal and 
sacred in the Old World. Helmeted and armored, 
they were force in its traditional guise. 

In 1642 and 1643 three such men came to the 
New World. Sir William Berkeley was thirty-six 
years old, scion of an influential family, a graduate 
of Oxford who had already made his mark as a 
courtier and a playwright. From his impressive 
brick mansion in Jamestown he was to rule Vir- 
ginia in its most critical decades. Johan Printz 
was almost fifty, a veteran of the Thirty Years’ 
War; a nobleman by birth, he had been a student 
at the University of Rostock when he drifted into a 
fighting career, and had served one German 
princeling after another until he arrived to com- 
mand the settlement at New Sweden on the Dela- 
ware River. Later he was to die of a fall from a 
horse. But he was now a monumental figure; 
awed by his four hundred pounds, the Indians 
called him **Big Guts” and the colonists feared his 
wile and his soldierly anger. The career and 
character of Petrus Stuyvesant were somewhat 
similar. Of the same age as Printz, he too had 
lived by the sword and was a faithful servant of 
the Dutch West India Company. He came to 
America as governor of Curaçao and there lost 
his right leg in battle. But the stump proved no 
impediment when he was assigned to New Nether- 
land in 1646. There he established himself in his 
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great bowery and ruled like a czar — vain, 
choleric, impatient of advice. All three were 
competent administrators, men accustomed to 
large enterprise, conscious of their rank and 
insistent upon unquestioning obedience. 

Yet despite the staunch front they maintained, 
despite their habit of command, all the governors 
found themselves making subtle changes in the 
structure of government, not because of open 
challenges to their authority, but because only 
thus could they get themselves obeyed. The 
process was well under way by the time Berkeley 
and Stuyvesant arrived. 


5 pe for almost two decades was the property 
of a chartered corporation. The seat of its govern- 
ment was London; there the stockholders, meeting 
in General Court, enacted the rules for its manage- 
ment. ‘hence instructions went to the governor 
and his council in Jamestown, who actually 
administered the colony. Under garrison condi- 
tions, the officials on the spot exercised total 
jurisdiction; within the broad mandate from the 
company they made rules, enforced obedience, 
and tried and punished the refractory. 

The system never worked. Unforeseen condi- 
tions in the New World and distance from the 
Old impeded the execution of the company’s 
wishes and forced the governor to arrive at his 
own decisions. Yet the spread of settlement outside 
Jamestown made it difficult for him to make his 
will felt throughout the colony. As the individual 
families drifted away from the sheltering but 
confining palisades they removed themselves from 
the governor’s power. 

In 1618 the company recognized the problem 
and resolved to deal with it. It marked out a 
number of territorial jurisdictions, in each of 
which it asked that a court or meeting consider 
various matters of local business. No existing term 
was exactly appropriate to describe these areas, 
which for the time being were sometimes called 
shires, sometimes towns, and sometimes counties. 
Eventually, the last designation became perma- 
nent; and as the sessions became formalized, con- 
vening regularly four times a year, they were 
known as the county or quarter courts. Their 
concerns were not simply judicial. They controlled 
the militia, made rules of their own, and in effect 
administered local government. 

Meanwhile, in 1619, these bodies were directed 
to choose representatives to meet together to 
consider matters that concerned the whole colony. 
That assembly would become known as the House 
of Burgesses — again, an inappropriate designa- 
tion, because no English word fitted it exactly. It 
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had, in its early years, no precise functions or de- 
fined procedures. Nor did it meet at regular in- 
tervals. It was simply a convention of the promi- 
nent men in the colony, who came together to act 
upon matters of common concern, often sitting 
with the council. After a decade or so, the meet- 
ings became more regular and more systematic, 
and the House of Burgesses gradually took on the 
character of a legislature, not through any delib- 
erate plan but because the situation required that 
general rules be made by people drawn from all 
parts of the settlement, who alone could see to 
their enforcement. 

The first session in 1619 occupied a good part 
of its time with petty details, the complaints of 
servants, the control of drunkenness, the punish- 
ment of misdemeanors, and the like. But as the 
political system developed, it became clear that 
the effective power to get anything done resided 
not in the grand assembly that met in Jamestown 
but in the county courts, which could muster the 
military power to support the general laws. Al- 
though the courts met only quarterly, they quickly 
worked out means of exercising their control 
through the year. 

By the 1620s they were accustomed to designat- 
ing those members who lived in a particular dis- 
trict or parish to act as a vestry, or local governing 
body. Here the men of influence came together to 
administer the affairs of their area in accordance 
with the broad directives of the county court, on 
which they also sat in its quarterly meetings. As 
settlement became stable, power was fixed in the 
hands of the families of wealth and position, and 
the vestries were chosen by co-option. Later, the 
practice of public election became common, but 
that consisted only of the approval by the people 
of the list the vestry presented them. The election 
was not a means of selecting officers, but rather a 
way of giving general recognition to those already 
designated. 

The system was comprehensible in terms of the 
conditions of the time. The great landowners were 
not only the wealthiest individuals in a region; 
because they controlled large numbers of servants, 
they also disposed of the most power. They alone 
could exact obedience, and therefore they alone 
could sit on the vestry effectively. For the same 
reason they appeared on the bench of the county 
court, which could rule only with the sanctions 
they supplied. And only by securing their at- 
tendance could the House of Burgesses expect its 
wishes to be carried out. The governor, in theory, 
had the power to commission justices of the peace. 
But he too realized that the sealed paper had 
value only in the hands of men with power to use 
it — that is, exactly the same persons who ap- 
peared in the vestry, the county court, and the 


House of Burgesses. The system worked because 
it rested on local power. 

Here was a significant inversion of the relation- 
ship to authority. In England and France the 
King’s legitimate right to rule was delegated by 
successive steps down to the justice or the bailiff 
who acted on his behalf in each village. The 
American colonists of the seventeenth century 
never questioned the propriety of thatscheme. But 
it did not work in the New World. Instead, au- 
thority accumulated on the local level and passed 
upward by the representation of those who held it. 

Only when those who held local control them- 
selves divided into antagonistic groups were these 
nascent political institutions further altered. In 
Virginia that occurred in the 1670s, when families 
that possessed exceptionally large landed estates 
began to set themselves off from the rest of the 
county gentry. The Blands, the Byrds, the Car- 
ters, the Ludwells, and the Masons were often men 
with capital who had arrived since the first pioneer- 
ing days, and their holdings were far greater than 
their neighbors’. Generally, the instrument of 
their participation in politics was the council. 

In the earliest days, it had been the only body 
with which the governor had shared power. But 
it had sunk in importance in the half century be- 
tween 1620 and 1670, when it seemed often simply 
to merge with the Burgesses. Then, as the differ- 
ence between the great and the greatest men in the 
colony became more distinct, the council took to 
meeting by itself as the agency of the uppermost 
group in society. At that point the characteristic 
features of the provincial polity were clearly de- 
fined: the governor, who was appointed from 
London, an assembly of the local gentry, and a 
smaller council of would-be aristocrats shared 
power. 


jw developments in Virginia were representa- 
tive of those in the other mainland colonies. Near- 
by Maryland was the possession of a lord pro- 
prietor rather than of a chartered company. But 
it had been settled by much the same kind of peo- 
ple as Virginia and followed a very similar course. 

The Dutch and Swedish colonies differed in 
their failure to develop an assembly, in part at least 
because the companies retained greater control 
and preserved the military character of the early 
government. A smaller population, confined to a 
restricted area, was also more readily cowed. Yet 
even in New Netherland, authority tended to 
drift toward the holders of local power. And after 
mid-century, calls for some representative govern- 
ing body showed that the dominance of the 
governor and council would not long remain 
unchallenged. 
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In New England, too, power shifted to a local 
base, although the compact communal nature of 
settlement complicated the evolution there. 

The Pilgrims came to Plymouth with a clouded 
title and with powers derived not directly from the 
crown but from the larger Virginia Company. 
Properly speaking, there was no legitimate author- 
ity; whatever right to govern existed emanated 
entirely from the agreement among those who 
held power. While the settlers clung together in 
the place of their first landing, they ruled them- 
selves in meetings under the leadership of a gov- 
ernor and assistants. Their town embraced fea- 
tures of the organization of English boroughs 
grafted onto company forms. But when, in the 
next two decades, the Plymouth folk spread out 
into a half-dozen different centers, a more elabo- 
rate structure appeared. Each cluster of families 
became a town, and from 1639 on each sent depu- 
ties to an assembly which, with the governor and 
assistants, exercised political power in the colony. 

The town was also the nucleus of power in 
Massachusetts. Salem was already functioning 
after this fashion before the Bay Company for- 
mally took possession, and thereafter each pene- 
tration of new settlers into the interior proceeded 
through the creation of new communities. In 
each place, the freemen met regularly, made the 
important decisions of common interest, and desig- 
nated the selectmen who governed in the interim. 
Of course they chose the prominent men, the 
godly and wealthy most properly entrusted with 
authority. But the character of the officeholders 
did not change from year to year, and those once 
elected tended to retain power indefinitely. When 
vacancies occurred, moreover, the officeholders 
were in the best position for co-opting new men to 
share their responsibilities. In practice, therefore, 
the role of the meeting was that of approving their 
choices and of resolving conflicts within the ruling 
group. Like the vestrymen of Virginia, the select- 
men of New England ruled because they held local 
power. It was obvious, John Winthrop pointed 
out, that ‘‘some must be rich, some poore, some 
highe and eminent in power and dignitie; others 
meane and in subieccion." 

As settlement spread, the leaders in each town, 
eminent in wealth, power, and dignity, reached out 
for a share of control in the colony. Within a dec- 
ade they had transformed the company organiza- 
tion transferred from England. Who were the 
stockholders or freemen, entitled to vote in the 
General Court? Not a narrow group of the origi- 
nal promoters, but all those property holders ad- 
mitted to the privilege by the towns. Shortly 
they became too numerous to gather as a body. 
Instead, the town meeting designated representa- 
tives to act for it in the General Court, which be- 
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came a legislative assembly. Here, too, govern- 
ment was effective because it rested upon the local 
organization of power. 

In Connecticut and Rhode Island the de- 
pendence upon local authority was clearer still. 
There the individual towns actually antedated the 
organization of any central government. The set- 
tlers made their clearings, built their meeting- 
houses, and chose their rulers independently, until 
the needs of defense and common action per- 
suaded them voluntarily to unite in each of the 
two colonies. There, as elsewhere on the main- 
land, the assembly remained the medium through 
which the holders of local power joined to establish 
general order. 


E. colony developed along parallel but sepa- 
rate lines. In each, the immigrants who were 
making homes in the wilderness contrived a po- 
litical system as best they could to give them an 
equivalent of the stable relations they thought 
they had known at home. Bringing with them a 
common heritage and confronting similar condi- 
tions, they converted the company form into 
workable governments that represented the actual- 
ities of power. 

In the process, the connections with the crown 
were relatively unimportant. Through this whole 
period Englishmen had closer and more pressing 
subjects of political concern. The disturbances 
that began under the Stuarts continued through 
the Cromwellian decades and were by no means 
resolved by the Restoration. Few gave much 
thought to the remote and unproductive colonies 
in these years of turmoil and experimentation. 
As a result, decisions made in London had little 
effect upon the developing American institutions. 

In 1624, for instance, the crown vacated the 
charter of the Virginia Company and turned the 
colony into a royal province. That change, how- 
ever, had no visible influence upon internal politi- 
cal evolution. Thereafter the King rather than 
the company appointed the governor. But that 
official still had to secure the assent of those he 
ruled; and he had to accept the development of 
the assembly, of the counties, and of the parishes 
to do so. 

The settlers rarely thought about the remote 
questions of authority. Government, in their eyes, 
was a means of maintaining local order. Justices 
of the peace and selectmen, courts and assemblies 
were useful because they could protect men against 
enemies, punish the disorderly, resolve conflicts 
among individuals, and undertake such projects, 
useful to all, as the support of schools and churches, 
the construction of roads, and the provision of 
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ferries. All these efforts required the use of force, 
to ensure obedience and to collect taxes. It was 
a matter of course that the officials were men who 
disposed of such force. 

Seventeenth-century Americans, like Europeans, 
were accustomed to thinking of office as a kind 
of property, the holder of which was expected to 
profit from the fees and privileges associated with 
it. The small exactions for every service were pre- 
ferred to higher taxes on all property. Fees, how- 
ever, mounted up in the purses of those who re- 
ceived them and were accounted among the legiti- 
mate rewards of politics. 

Those who held and those who sought power 
therefore soon turned their attention to distribu- 
tion of the spoils. Accustomed to thinking in terms 
of the limited space of the Old World, they con- 
sidered land the greatest prize at first, and the 
maps of each province were crisscrossed with enor- 
mous grants of thousands of acres. (To make 
something of these wilderness tracts would be an- 
other matter, of course.) Monopolies of various 
kinds were also deemed precious — of trade with 
the Indians, of bolting flour, of operating mills and 
ferries. It was over the allocation of prizes that 
the local gentry sometimes fell out. Political con- 
flicts generally originated in disputes about the 
award of these concessions. 

In Virginia, the most dynamic and expansive 
of the provinces, such conflicts culminated in 
Bacon's Rebellion of 1676. Nathaniel Bacon, a 
gentleman of good family and liberal education, 
but very ambitious and arrogant, was a recent 
arrival who found himself at odds with the clique 
around Governor Berkeley. Bacon had land but 
wanted more; his scheme for a monopoly of the 
fur trade failed, and he wished an aggressive 
Indian policy. He drew around him malcontents 
aggrieved because the country's wealth had been 
committed into the hands of the men in authority 
and favor. The challenge to the ruling group also 
excited some ordinary settlers unhappy about the 
privileges of the local magnates and about the 
heavy fees exacted by sheriffs and clerks. The up- 
rising at first had a measure of success. But it dis- 
solved, as did similar insurrections in other colo- 
nies, when it became clear that the destruction of 
privilege might also destroy the order of which 
privilege was a part. The county gentry who at 
first followed Bacon wanted a share of the spoils, 
not their total elimination. 

The Puritan colonies established the connection 
between privilege and order more easily. There, 
religious sanctions firmly sustained all the institu- 
tions of discipline and control. In the first decades 
of settlement, power and church membership 
were closely linked. Church membership deter- 
mined who would participate in government; and 


respectability, wealth, and position helped to de- 
termine church membership. But as the years 
passed an increasing number of children of the 
best families failed to achieve the experience of 
conversion, were denied membership and there- 
fore excluded from an active role in the polity. 
If the process continued to shrink the number of 
members, they would not be able to hold power, 
and the original order would dissolve. The con- 
cept of the halfway covenant, which admitted such 
people to membership, averted the danger. In 
effect, that compromise allowed a position in the 
church to pass from generation to generation 
within the family — pragmatically, within the 
respectable families — in each community. With 
that position, too, passed the privileges of sharing 
political control. 

Ihe vastness of what was available, throughout 
the colonies, relieved the tension of the conflicts 
over the prizes of politics. There was no end to the 
land yet untaken, and even the unsuccessful com- 
petitor for a grant could not feel totally disap- 
pointed when he considered how much remained 
to be exploited. There was room for all. And as 
the colonies expanded, old privileges tended to 
shrivel in value by comparison with the new oppor- 
tunities constantly being opened. That took the 
bitterness out of defeat and sustained the evolving 
order. 


Pisses demonstrated that, in the long run, 
men profited most if the society could but assure 
them an orderly basis for conducting their own 
operations. The wilderness, once men learned to 
exploit it, offered them all the goods their hearts 
desired; it most lacked regularity, predictability, 
security. The fertile virgin soil would amply re- 
ward those who tilled it, and there were endless 
opportunities for trade and for the exercise of craft 
skills, if only those who applied themselves to their 
tasks could be sure that none would trespass or 
break an agreement or take by force or deceit 
that which did not belong to him. To be sure 
that they would reap what they had sowed, sell 
what they had bought, and be paid for what they 
had made, the colonists needed the safeguards of 
law. 

The law administered by the governor of a 
military plantation was inadequate in a civil so- 
ciety precisely because it was unpredictable and 
hung upon the whim of a single individual. Yet 
the inherited system of law was not readily trans- 
ported across the ocean. In Europe, lawyers and 
judges in courts argued the meaning of texts, 
prescribed courses of study prepared them for 
judgment, and they could consult books and rec- 
ords for confirmation of their views. None of this 
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apparatus was available in the wilderness; neither 
the trained jurists nor the books. The deficiency 
was particularly grave in the case of Englishmen, 
for their common law rested largely on an accu- 
mulation of precedents with which few colonists 
were familiar. Some had had experience with the 
local courts of the Old World, in which custom and 
tradition counted heavily. But their recollections 
were necessarily imperfect, and in any case there 
were significant variations among the practices of 
the different districts from which the settlers came. 

lhe law therefore could not simply be trans- 
planted from European to American soil, and those 
who attempted to do so encountered a hostile re- 
ception. The Burgesses of Virginia in 1658 consid- 
ered the question, **Whether a regulation or total 
ejection of lawyers?" ‘They answered, “By the first 
vote. An ejection.” The law was not to be re- 
ceived but improvised in response to immediate 
practical conditions. 

The men who made the judgments that became 
law were swayed by personal interest and by the 
prejudices of their time and position. But they 
were also guided by some notion of what was just; 
religious faith and habit persuaded them that 
there was a standard by which to recognize and 
punish wrongs, by which to resolve disputes, and 
by which to preserve the peace. To rule in accord 
with that standard, it was necessary to consult 
experience, the Bible, and other sacred or learned 
texts, and the teaching of the ministers. 

But memory was a fallible instrument; the recol- 
lection of past decisions faded with the passage of 
years and with the death of those who had made 
them. Records were not well kept and were diffi- 
cult to consult. Often the members of an assembly 
or the officers of a court could not be sure of what 
precisely their predecessors had actually done. 
In the Puritan colonies, concern with maintaining 
a standard of justice and with letting the people 
know what it was led to the promulgation, from 
time to time, of restatements of the law or codes. 
But in most parts of the continent, judges and rep- 
resentatives had to determine the merits of each 
issue as it arose with no more guidance than their 
own sense of justice gave them. 

In this fluid situation, men could not rely for 
protection on status, custom, or tradition; there 
was always the danger of some infringement by the 
ignorant or heedless others, and it was essential that 
each be vigilant in the protection of his own rights. 
Even in New England the community could not be 
counted upon to help those who did not call upon 
it; and elsewhere he who did not guard his own 
privileges would surely find them trampled on. 
Hence the sensitivity of the colonists to their liber- 
ties — a term then still synonymous with privileges 
or rights. 
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The colonial charters had assured the people 
who went to the New World that they would con- 
tinue to enjoy the liberties and immunities of free 
and natural-born subjects. Those phrases in Eng- 
land had a meaning defined through the centuries 
by the common law; they were intended to guard 
the individual in a remote place against arbitrary 
action by the company or its officers. 

But the relevance of these guarantees to wilder- 
ness conditions was by no means clear. As the 
colonists developed their own polities, they had to 
begin slowly and imperfectly to work out their 
own definitions of their liberties. Claims were 
made in petitions and affirmed in codes or ordi- 
nances. No man’s life was to be taken, or his good 
name stained, or his person arrested, or his wife, 
children, or goods seized, or his labor pressed to 
public service unless by the terms of some law 
applicable to all. Each had the right to a trial 
by jury, to move away if he wished, and to fish 
and fowl in the great ponds and bays. ‘There were 
to be no monopolies, nor any bond slavery, villen- 
age, or Captivity, except according to law. 


7 eee ee such as these were broad and gen- 
eral not out of any conscious denial of the impor- 
tance of differences in rank nor out of any desire 
to maintain that all people were equal. It was not 
at all incongruous that they should go on, for 
example, to provide one punishment for gentle- 
men and another for common folk. Rights often 
were associated with all men rather than with 
particular classes, because the dictinctions were 
less readily perceived in the wilderness than in the 
Old World. Men alone could turn the forests into 
homes; the more men, the better and faster. The 
settlements eager to expand therefore welcomed 
immigration. The landowner, teased by a short- 
age of the labor which alone could make his hold- 
ing profitable, and the merchant, whose trade 
would thrive with an increase in the number of 
producers and consumers, were alike eager to do 
all they could to attract newcomers. The assur- 
ance that all men in the New World were secure 
in the enjoyment of extensive rights was one of the 
means of doing so. 

The effects were visible in the steady improve- 
ment of the status of servants. Their complaints 
were heeded, not only out of fear that they might 
otherwise run away but also out of concern for the 
reputation of the colony. Stories of ill treatment 
would surely affect the future number of arrivals. 
Terms were shortened, discipline relaxed, and the 
interpretations of unclear contracts were heavily 
weighted in their favor. By 1680, although they 
were bound for the years of their service, they had 





substantial rights, for they were on their way to be- 
ing freemen. 

By contrast, the Negroes, who served for life, re- 
mained sunk in the degradation that was the lot 
of all servants at the beginning. Totally strange, 
they did not even know how to complain. They 
had in any case been brought against their will; 
their fate once they arrived had no effect whatever 
upon the volume of the trafhc. ‘Therefore, all 
doubts were resolved against them, and the dis- 
cipline by which they were bound became steadily 
more severe. They were totally devoid of rights. 

The distinction which now became clear be- 
tween the freeman and the slave hinged upon the 
relationship to rights. The European society the 
settlers left had known no such sharp distinction; 
it had rather recognized a gradation of ranks, at 
each level of which men enjoyed particular privi- 
leges or freedoms, wider at the top, narrower at 
the bottom. The New World by 1680, however, 
had come to distinguish between the totally free 
and the totally enslaved, those with rights and 
those without. 

The Americans as yet were far from carrying the 
logic of that position to its extreme. On through 
the next century there would remain elements in 
the population that were free and yet disadvan- 
taged in respect to some of their rights — women, 
the poor, and the aliens, for example. For there 
was not, in this period, any complete or compre- 
hensive statement of rights, everywhere binding. 
Rather, sporadically, as the occasion demanded, 
individuals arose to assert boldly, and sometimes 
successfully, that a privilege was theirs and was not 
to be violated. Not everyone was in a position to 
raise his voice. Nor did the succession of such 
claims as yet erect a reliable barrier against those 
who held power and were determined to use it. 
But a body of precedents was accumulating that 
would have genuine importance in the future. 

The emphasis upon rights reflected the vague- 
ness of the law and the looseness of society. The 
colonists were concerned about their freedoms 
precisely because these freedoms were not securely 
grounded in a stable community and had to be 
defended. 

They had hoped to maintain orderly relations 
among themselves through a government of laws 
and had created a polity out of the materials they 
had brought with them in the company form. The 
governments that emerged were instruments of 
local power, generally used for the advantage of 
those who controlled them. But in the process of 
creating these agencies, the colonists had in prac- 
tice discovered that the authority to rule depended 
upon consent and that free men had rights to de- 
fend. The next century would attach profound 
meanings to these vague propositions. 
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Your youngster 
to boarding school or college abroad 





for less than it costs you here at home! 


And now, Pan Am offers you two 
eye-opening books with all the in- 
formation you need to start plan- 
ning a semester, a year or more 
of schooling abroad — from grade 
school to postgrad... 


Put the low cost of going to school 
abroad alongside the ease of getting 
there in the Jet Age and you have two 
strong reasons why the number of 
Americans studying abroad is growing 
every year. 


Universities Abroad 


Pan American Airways recognized this 
trend and its importance in 1961 and, 
as a result, published New Horizons in 
Education—Pan American’s Guide to 
Principal Universities of the World. 


This 562-page, hard-cover guide- 
book, based on reports by cultural and 
educational authorities in 38 nations 
as well as Pan Am's own world-wide 
organization, contains facts on 153 
colleges and universities abroad. 


To date, the book has sold well over 
35,000 copies. 


Boarding Schools Abroad 


Because of the tremendous response 
to New Horizons in Education and the 
growing demand for information on 
grade and secondary schools abroad, 
Pan Am has just published a com- 
panion book, A Guide to Boarding 
Schools Abroad. 


This 100-page guide contains the 
results of a world-wide, school-by- 
school survey made for Pan Am by the 


International Schools Foundation. The 
schools selected are those which seem 
best qualified to make young Ameri- 
cans feel at home away from home, 
while adding a new dimension to their 
educational experience. 


A note of importance about both 
books: they were not written to persuade 
anyone to study abroad. They were 
compiled by experts to help students 
and parents already interested in for- 
eign study. First, by helping you to 
decide whether or not it would benefit 
your child to study abroad. Second, by 
helping you to plan travel, courses, 
accommodations and finances. In ad- 
dition, you’ll find answers to the hun- 
dred and one questions about little 
things that come up along the way. 


Facts — from tuitions to travel 


Here are just a few of them: Tuitions 
are low abroad. A semester or more of 
study in the finest colleges, universities 
and boarding schools around the world 
costs less than comparable schools in 
the United States. 


In most cases, living costs are a fra 
tion of what they are here. For 1 
stance, tuition in some countries 
entirely free. Room and board cost 
little as $45 a month. Books, clothin 
travel and entertainment invariab 
cost less, too. 


And no school anywhere in the wor 
is more than a day away by Jet! As 
matter of fact, you can fly to mar 
foreign schools in less time than 
takes to drive to a comparable scho 
in the U.S. From New York, it's on 
7 hours to Paris. From San Francisc 
it's just 13 hours to Tokyo. 


In addition, these two books co 
tain valuable information on credi 
toward college entrance, credits t 
ward an American degree, regular ai 
special courses, living accommod 
tions and social life, common court 
sies and local customs, admissic 
requirements and enrollment proc 
dures, size of schools and number 
students and, equally important, he 
to get there— with distance and trav 
times noted in every case. 


WHY NOT FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY? 


Abroad.) | enclose $2.00. 





Name 
Address 


City Zone 





C Please send me Boarding Schools Abroad. | enclose $1.00. 


NOTE: These prices include postage, handling and any 
sales tax which may apply. Books are sent postpaid. Make 
checks or money orders payable to Pan American Airways. 


State 


MAIL COUPON TO: Pan American Airways 

P.O. Box PAA, Dept. 301, Idlewild, New York 

O Please send me New Horizons in Education for $2.00. 
(This offer includes a free copy of Boarding Schools 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 





NEWS ABOUT THE FAIR 


py CHARLES W. MORTON 


Preparations for the New York 
World's Fair have emerged from the 
stage of what its literature terms 
“shovel wielding ceremonies.” A 
certain amount of ribbon-cutting has 
touched off bulldozer activity, and 
all sorts of people have been bestow- 
ing and receiving “‘the Fair’s silver 
medallion.” ‘The Florida authority 
in charge of that state’s exhibition 
gave a luncheon for Fair executives. 
Elsie, the Borden Cow, lowered her 
muzzle on a plunger which deto- 
nated groundbreaking operations for 
the Better Living Building, with her 
employers and the building con- 
tractors standing by for the camera. 
Ground for the Billy Graham Pavil- 
ion was broken April 17. 

The great number of photographs 
purporting to show the signing of 
important Fair contracts are remark- 
ably alike; aside from small changes 
in men’s clothing over the years, 
such as the disappearance of the 
four-button coat, the vest-watch- 
chain variation, and the detachable 
stiff collar, these photographs might 


well have come from the Fair of 1939 
or the Columbian Exposition. They 
continue to show the two principal 
signatories beaming at a sheet of 
paper that appears to need both men 
to hold it within view, backed and 
flanked by lesser participants, all 
grinning as if delighted by the con- 
tracts provisions, which they are 
obviously too far away from to be 
able to read. 

When one considers that with 
two men holding a single sheet of 
paper it is quite impossible for either 
of them to read it or sign it or do 
anything else but stand there holding 
it, this cliché of the news photog- 
rapher becomes easily the most 
artificial-looking pose that two adults 
can assume. It always reminds me of 
Winston Churchill’s rebuff of a news 
photographer in Boston back in the 
early thirties. 

The future Prime Minister was 
out of office at the time and turning 
an honest penny on a lecture tour. 
During our interview with him in his 
hotel bedroom, a photographer asked 
him to pretend to be reading some- 
thing. Churchill replied that he had 
nothing to read. The photographer 
handed him the hotel's leather- 
bound telephone directory. ‘‘Be 
reading this," said the photographer. 


Accent 


u 


"Nonsense," said Churchill icily 
“I shall do nothing of the sort." He 
was wearing a gray suit and a care- 
lesly knotted blue bow tie with 
white polka dots, and a wing collar, 
as I recall it, and he was photo- 
graphed neither reading nor simper- 
ing nor posturing but looking very 
much himself — impatient and eager 
to be rid of us. 

Posed or unposed, the contract 
signers and shovel wielders of next 
year's Fair are giving the photog- 
raphers a busy interval. Nothing 
escapes the lens. ‘“‘His Excellency 
Angel Sanz-Briz," a caption of one 
stirring action shot explains, ** Consul 
General of Spain and Governor 
Charles Poletti signing the agree- 
ment which increased the size of 
Spain's exhibition site to 50,000 
square feet.” At the ‘‘Unisphere 
Pedestal Ceremony," addressed by 
Roger Blough, chairman of the 
board of U.S. Steel, no less a person- 
age than the grandson of the man 
who built the Eiffel Tower was 
present, although the photograph 
with this story in Fair News happens 
to be a studio portrait of Blough and 
not of M. Eiffel. The Unisphere is a 
huge globe of stainless steel on which 
a map of the world is depicted, and 
it is the Fair’s *svmbol." The Fair 
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How much tax will you pay 
over 40 years? 


oth Democrats and Republicans see 
B to agree at this point that U.S. Incon 
Taxes are too high. So do most taxpayer 
regardless of party. 

But we doubt if very many U.S. citizei 
realize what their income taxes really ac 
up to. 

Take a Union Oil employee, for exampl 
who earns $600 per month. With a fami 
of four, his Federal income withholding t: 
each month is $67.68. 

Just to get an idea of how much the: 
taxes amount to in a working lifetime, v 
made some hypothetical assumptions. 

Supposing our Union Oil employee sstart« 
to work for the company at the age of 1 
and retired at 65. Suppose further, for tl 
sake of simplicity, that he earned the san 
salary throughout his career—$600 a mont 

At $67.68 per month his taxes wou 
amount to $812.16 per year. Over a 40-ye; 
period, this would total $32,486.40. But th 
isn't all of the story. 

What would happen, we asked, if oi 
Union Oil employee didn't have to p: 
any Federal income taxes at all? Say | 
put his $67.68 each month into a savin; 
account paying 4% interest compounde 
semi-annually. 

By the time he reached 65, he would ha’ 
accumulated $79,300. 

Now, obviously, very few people ai 
going to advocate that this country do aw: 
with the Federal income tax completel 
However, when we realize not only wh 
the average American pays out-of-pock 
during a lifetime, but also what it costs hi 
in addition by not having the use of h 
money, any tax cut assumes a great de 
more significance. 

If Federal expenditures could be cut : 
the point where taxes could be reduced 1 
10%, for instance, it would be worth abo 
$7,000 to our Union Oil employee. If tax 
could be reduced V5, it would amount : 
over $24,000. 

It seems to us that these sums of mon 
are significant enough to the average U. 
taxpayer to demonstrate the importance | 
constant vigilance in regard to Feder 
expenditures and taxes. 


= 


= Twenties E - 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: Presider 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Center, L 
Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company of California (76) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 





will contain, also, a World of Food 
Pavilion, for which ground was 
broken with a *giant knife, fork and 
spoon." (Whatever becomes of these 
ceremonial shovels once the captains 
and the kings have moved on?) 
Amid these marvels of modernity, 
it is reassuring to find General Mo- 
tors standing firm with its quaint old 
title for the display, Futurama. The 


word has been diluted somewhat, by 
years of use and by all the Flavora- 
mas and Foodoramas it has spawned. 
But at the risk of having some mil- 
lions of Fair-goers turn away with an 
I’ve-seen-it reaction, GM is still 
loyal to the word, even though the 
future envisioned in 1939 may not 
have been quite the one we even- 
tually got. 


Le Mans: Twenty-four Hours of What? 
RS SE eae es er ed 


BY RICHARD BENSTED-SMITH 


RicHARD BENSTED-SMITH ts an authority on sports cars and molor 
racing, and is the editor oj the British weekly THE MOTOR. 


"The twenty-four-hour Grand Prix 
of Endurance at Le Mans, torn be- 
tween spectacle and reality, does not 
know where it is going. On one hand 
are the organizers, intent on provid- 
ing excitement for the quarter of a 
million spectators who swarm annu- 
ally to the circuit. On the other are 
the competing manufacturers — or, 
at any rate, some of them — for 
whom spectators on the spot are 
secondary to the millions who, even 
if they are not interested enough to 
read about the race, will absorb its 
results. But manufacturers do not all 
make the same kind of car. A victory 
for Ferrari or Maserati will sell ex- 
pensive and recherché “grand tour- 
ing" vehicles as nothing else can, but 
a win by Jaguar or Mercedes brings 
in publicity for a whole range of 
touring sedans. Not unnaturally, 
these factories’ views on what kind of 
car should be raced to spread the 
good word about their bread-and- 
butter line are not always the same. 

The taint of commerce has been 
part of motor racing since very short- 
ly after the arrival of the automobile, 
so it is no surprise to find that the 
first Grand Prix of Endurance in 
1923 was supported by a number ol 
manufacturers’ teams. Names since 
forgotten, like La Lorraine, Chen- 
ard-Walcker, and Excelsior, topped 
a list of thirty-three starters, includ- 
ing a single Bentley — also a works 
car. All of the cars were, basically, 
stock production models, but in 
those days, when the Henry Ford 
scale of production had only recently 
hit Europe, ‘‘stock’’ had a good deal 
less significance than it does today. 
Most were expensive and built in 
small numbers. Compared with the 


Model T tourer of much the same 
size at £120 in England, a Lorraine 
cost £775 and a sports Bentley 
£1295. Bentleys were custom-built 
by the handful. It was clearly in 
their maker’s direct interest to offer 
his clients a virtual replica of the car 
on the track, and was no great trou- 
ble to do so. 

The circuit, too, was very closely 
representative of the driving condi- 
tions of itsday. A triangle of narrow, 
dirt-surfaced public road almost 
eleven miles long, running into a 
hairpin in the outskirts of Le Mans, 
it was rapidly churned into mud by 
four hours of heavy rain. During the 
first twenty-four-hour race, when 
the Bentley ran out of fuel, the driver, 
having run three miles to his pit, 
slung a couple of cans of gasoline 
over his shoulder and made his way 
back to the car on a bicycle. Le 
Mans was a road race. The most 
remarkable feature of the 1923 race, 
in fact, was that only four of the 
thirty-three starters failed to finish. 
Compare this with thirty-seven re- 
tirements out of fifty-five at the start 
in 1962 for an insight into the ordi- 
nariness of the competing cars, re- 
membering especially the state of the 
road. On the other hand, the most 
recent winner covered almost twice 
as many miles as the best car of 1923. 

In the next few years the organi- 
zers did their bit to establish the race 
as a test of practical touring vehi- 
cles. ‘The sedan was by no means a 
novelty in the twenties, but its early 
perpendicular style was neither glam- 
orous nor aerodynamic. If you had 
sporting pretensions, you bought a 
car with an open body and a soft 
top, often of immense complexity, 


leaning heavily on traditional baby- 
carriage principles. Fashionable fast 
cars, particularly from Britain, had 
their gearshift outside the body, or 
at least outside the driver, who had 
no door of his own. 

Taking a long look at all this, the 
Automobile Club de l'Ouest intro- 
duced the famous Le Mans start, 
wherein the cars were lined up in 
echelon on one side of the track and 
the drivers on the other; every driver 
had to sprint across the road, leap in, 
raise the top singlehanded, and keep 
it there for the first twenty laps. The 
Motor, slightly partisan, reported a 
Bentley pit stop in 1927: ‘The hood 
was stowed away and properly 
clipped down in 35 seconds only, 
while the total stop, during which 27 
gallons of petrol were taken in, 
lasted only 3 minutes 23 seconds — a 
really wonderful achievement. . . . 
In marked contrast to the crews of 
the Bentleys, the drivers of the big 
Ariés took nearly six minutes to fold 
their hoods, fill up and change 
drivers." 

Putting the top up, seldom less 
than half a minute's work, was a 
useful way of making sure that driv- 
ers were in their cars and out of the 
fairway before anyone farther down 
the line came through with a full 
head of steam. Itis a perennial mys- 
tery that no one has been swept off 
his feet since the top-up rule was sus- 
pended in 1928 and Le Mans began 
a prolonged withdrawal from its 
touring principles, giving ground to 
speed at any price as the perform- 
ance of sports cars naturally in- 
creased. First the hairpin was by- 
passed, then a new loop of private 
road built and the whole circuit re- 
surfaced to a boulevard smoothness, 
which has made road-holding ability 
a quite minor virtue in the race. 

The abuses set in seriously after 
World War II, when the hustle to 
sell sports cars in the newly dis- 
covered gold-mine market of North 
America inspired the “prototype 





rule," admitting cars with no rela- 
tion whatever to the current show- | 
room Offerings, simply on the manu- | 
facturer’s undertaking to put them | 
into production if they proved suc- 
cessful. Prototypes, bound by ves-| 
tigial regulations concerning passen- | 
ger space (around two seats), the| 
number of lights, and the size of the | 
windshield, were justified reasonably 
as a means of testing new develop- |! 
ments before production, and less! 
reasonably as presenting a better 
spectacle of their far greater speed. 
After a year or two of racing with 
prototypes, of course, it was much 
easier to claim that by eliminating 
them Le Mans would lose its glamour. | 
Equally obviously, no manufacturer | 
could be forced into selling or even 
building facsimiles of the car he had | 
raced, whether or not it had been 
successful. 

The prototype concession was di- 
rectly responsible for a new kind of 
automobile, which was to hold the 
international stage for a good ten 
years. Classified as a sports car, it 


was little more than a pure racing 
| 














car supporting two seats and lighting | s 


equipment, designed from the start 
for competition within the new rules 
and frequently quite unusable on a 
public highway. A car competing at 
Le Mans, Sebring, or any of a dozen 
other major events during the fifties 








i 


could have no trunk space at all,| 7^ ! 


microscopic ground clearance, and a 


vast turning circle, headlights too - 


low for any legal standard, and a 
windshield cut down so that the 
driver could look over it without 
strain. The biggest machines, being 
unrestricted in engine size, were. 
often faster than the Grand Prix 
single-seaters of their day, and there 
was no doubt about their value as a 
spectacle. 

Were they, or are they, useful? 
Without attempting to analyze the 
states of mind of either the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale de l'Automobile 
or the Le Mans organizers, who have 
between them juggled the rules in 
every direction and very nearly come 
back to their starting point, consider 
two case histories. The Jaguar C- 
Type and D-Type cars which won at | 





| 


Le Mans five times between 1951 | 
and 1957 were designed quite openly | 
for that purpose; a small number of| 8! 


C-Types were subsequently pro- 
duced, but although they were per- 
fectly drivable in traffic, it is doubt- 
ful if more than half a dozen were 


harewht avrant ta ha raced in cimilar 
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|. Fumiko 
% Like every daughter of her house- 
mura has been brought up in the 


highest traditions of Japanese eti- 
quette. In the kimono of a Japan Air 


~ Lines hostess, Fumiko has the flower- 


like grace of a classic wood-blqck 
print; yet she serves your favorite bev- 


" .erages and cuisine and attends your 


*. every wish with a precise awareness 
-of your Western tastes. It is this de- 


:  lightful duality of Fumiko and her. 


sister hostesses that gives the serenity 
of a Japanese home to your Jet Cour- 
ier.flight. Add the enchanting “extra” 
i i of flying Japan Air Lines to your next 
. trip to Japan, the Orient, or on around 
ee the world to Europe. 
It is a travel expe-. 
rience unique in all 
the world. 





















JAPAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for jet reservations from 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and Honolulu to Japan, 


the Orient, and around the world to Europe. 
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hold since antiquity, Fumiko Naka- 


aowe. V dia ede Vitr uno anced. 


= (race at Le Mans. In a desperate at- 


‘events. Sir William Lyons of Jaguar 
and his chief engineer, W. M. 
| Heynes, have publicly favored the 


-/admission of prototypes because to 


|abolish them, in Heynes's words, 
“would not only take most of the 
| interest from this race, but it would 
‘| also lose to the manufacturer a most 





.|valuable proving ground where he 


| shows to the world the extent of the 
advance of automobile engineering 
technique which has been achieved 
by the company over the past year, 
and if the company abides by the 
bna of the prototype rule, these 
cars, if successful, eventually become 
production models." In 1960, Briggs 
Cunningham entered a car “‘spe- 
cially built" for him by Jaguar that 
| was, in reality, a prototype of the ex- 
| tremely practical E-Type, now being 
| produced in quantity. 
_ The opposite extreme, of rank ab- 
surdity, is a good deal easier to find. 
A fair example might be one of the 
“birdcage”? Maseratis (so named be- 
cause of a chassis built up from two 
hundred separate lengths of bicycle- 
sized tubing — “‘If the canary can 
` get out you must have forgotten 
| | one"), which competed in the 1960 





||tempt to make racing sports cars 
. | look like road-going automobiles, the 
- organizing club had specified wind- 


| - ' shields ten inches deep. The Maser- 


|ati answer to this compulsory air 
_ brake was to slope the windshield 
_|four or five feet backward from a 
point almost over the radiator, seat- 
‘ing the driver just high enough to 





see over the top if it rained. The 
entry was quite legitimate since the 
rules of that year did not require an 
undertaking to develop a production 
car, and no road-going Maserati 
has ever been remotely comparable. 
In 1962, after a start had been 
made in getting back to normal by 
encouraging production of grand 
touring cars, some astute manage- 
ment of the international regulations 
effectively reversed the trend. At 
Le Mans, prototypes with 4-liter 
engines competed for the same out- 
right award with grand touring cars 
restricted to three quarters of that 
engine size (both categories, inci- 
dentally, were too small for any 
competitive American car). Jaguar 
held back officially, their E-Type be- 
ing too big to run as a grand touring 
car and too civilized to stand up to 
cars designed from scratch for racing. 
Aston Martin ran a single, genuine 
prototype road car and came home 
with valuable experience but no 
glory. Both firms have stated if Le 
Mans were organized for production 
of grand touring cars only, they 
would happily contemplate a full 
return to racing. Ferrari won the 
Grand Prix of Endurance at a com- 
fortable average of 115 mph with a 
production engine in a pure racing 
chassis. Second, less than 2 mph 
slower but infinitely less exciting to 
watch, came a fully equipped, 
weatherproof, closed-coupé Ferrari 
which any man with something over 
$15,000 and a pair of earplugs may 
confidently order from his dealer. 


THE BAT AND THE SCIENTIST 


BY J. S. BIGELOW 


A bat of rather uncertain age 

Was caught by a scientific sage 

Who, unaware that the creature’s ears 
Were weakened by advancing years, 
Set it to fly through the crooked spaces 
Between wires strung in strategic places. 


The bat, aware of its incapacity, 

Clung to the savant with tenacity; 
Indeed, as the struggle increased its fears, 
It sank its teeth in one of his ears. 

The man, with a loud and angry shout, 
Started to wave his arms about. 


So three or four pieces of copper wire 


Fell on a fuse and started a fire. 


They perished together in awful fear. 


Let go of a bat if he bites vour ear. 


"The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but can’t do at 

all or cannot do so well for themselves...” 
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LINCOLN WAS RIGHT. And rural electrification is a living example 
of his wisdom. When rural people could get electricity no other way, Con- 
gress created the Rural Electrification Administration to help them finance their 
own non-profit power systems. Today this combination of local ownership and 
REA financing brings electric power to 20 million rural people. 

Following Lincoln's concept of helping people to help themselves, the rural 
electrification program is strengthening the nation's economy and fostering de- 
mocracy in rural America. Based on the finest principles of the American private 
enterprise system, rural electric cooperatives are owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by the local people they serve. Although they serve the sparsely-settled, 
country areas, rural electrics manage carefully to make ends meet. Already 
they've repaid more than $1'/2 billion in principal and interest on their REA loans. 

Few programs in our nation's history have accomplished so much for so many 
Americans. Rural electrification does, indeed, prove the truth of Lincoln's idea. 





AMERICA'S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS Important to America's strength 


The Neurotic’s Notebook 


BY MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


If it came true, it wasn’t much of a 
dream. 


Mistreat a businessman 
and he’ll try to make you 
sorry; mistreat an artist 
and he’ll try to make you 
immortal. 





Hope is the feeling we have that 
the feeling we have is not permanent. 


Women go to beauty parlors for 
the unmussed look men hate. 


Women do not live longer than 
men; they only exist longer. 


Many wives are forgiven for fall- 
ing; few, for falling ill. 


Make a habit of telling the truth, 
or make a habit of lying; to decide 
each case on its own merits Is ex- 
hausting, and hardly ever worth it. 


Insult, not flattery, is the great 
aphrodisiac. 


There is always some specific mo- 
ment when we become aware that 
our youth is gone; but, years after, 
we know it was much later. 


No woman ever breaks off an af- 
fair simply because it's unsuitable. 


An artist usually has 
no friends except other 
artists, and usually they 
do not like his work. 





Friendship without malice is un- 
imaginable. 


Most of us are impetuously gen- 
erous just about as often as we are 
impetuously stingy. 


It takes so little to start a cult: 
just a man who can't stop talking. 


We cough because we can't help 
it, but others do it on purpose. 


When a mixed marriage breaks 
up, two people have failed and two 
religions have been vindicated. 


The neurotic would like to trust 
his analyst (if only because he’s pay- 
ing him so much money). But he 
can't (keser if the analyst really 
cared, he'd be doing it for nothing). 


If you have to do it every day, for 
God's sake learn to do it well. 


We have managed 
to drown out the si- 
lence; now to drown 
out the noise. 





Young lovers and young nations 
face the same problem: After orgasm, 
what? 


Happiness is like the penny candy 
of our youth; we got a lot more for 
our money back when we had no 
money. 


The marriage of convenience has 
this to recommend it: we are better 
judges of convenience than we are of 
love. 


The rich seldom have the most 
eloquent spokesmen. But that they 
have any spokesmen at all is pretty 
eloquent, really. 


We listen only to those who flatter, 
amuse, or comfort us, and you know 
that’s not many people. 


Pity all newlyweds. She cooks 
something nice for him, and he 
brings her flowers, and they kiss and 
think: How easy marriage is. 


Groups of girls are pretty, or not; 
they are seldom mixed. 


We waste a lot of 
time running after peo- 
ple we could have 
caught by just standing 
still. 





On earth's last morning, children 
will play, women will putter, men 
will compromise. 


The poor have the same basic 
pleasures as the rich, and the rich 
will alwavs resent it. 





* 
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Each generation must watch the 
next throwing away its golden oppor- 
tunities. 


Many marriages are simply work- 
ing partnerships between business- 
men and housekeepers. 


We wake in the night, to stereo- 
phonic silence. 


Everybody can write; 
writers can’t do any- 
thing else. 





The neurotic circles ceaselessly 
above a fogged-in airport. 


Women usually love what they 
buy, yet hate two thirds of what is in 
their closets. 


From a wretched deed there is 
sometimes a good outcome, making 
penitence even more unlikely than 
usual. 


When we have been humiliated 
by someone we love, it takes all our 
strength to pretend to recover from 
it. 


What you cannot say to a friend’s 
face, say very carefully behind his 
back. 


Interviews with actors always 
quote them as wanting to Find Out 
Who They Are. What nonsense! 
We know perfectly well who they 
are; the only worthwhile mystery is 
who we are. 


Self-confidence grows on trees in 
other people’s orchards. 


Men never know how tired they 
are till their wives sit them down 
for a nice long talk. 





My Soi the Rebel 
1a rca 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


ROBERT Fontaine is the author of books, a 
play, and many light articles for the ATLANTIC 
and other magazines. 


My son, Mike, who has just 
turned nine with something of a 
flourish, is, I am happy and sur- 
prised to report, resisting the frantic 
trend that is attempting, too success- 
fully, to make children into small; 
adults. 

Thelayman with the faintest sense 
of biology and psychology knows 
that itis the long period of childhood 
and adolescence that gives man 
whatever advantage he has over the 
rattlesnake, the dwarf bee, and the 
gibbon. 

Yet I have seen tots tottering out 
of kindergarten in caps and gowns, 
a uniform that is ludicrous even on 
college graduates and is absurdly 
painful on little children. A boy 
puts on long pants as soon as he has 
legs, and a girl uses lipstick and eye 
makeup about the moment she stops 
eating it. There are bras and girdles 
for little ladies" of eight and nine, 
to what purpose I know not. Formal 
dress begins around age ten, and by 
twelve a boy is considering trading 
his bicycle for a small engagement 
ring. I am sure we shall presently 
see evening wear for infants consist- 
ing of black diaper and white tie. 

I shall leave to psychiatrists the 
neurotic reasons for the frenzied 
eagerness of parents to turn their 
children into grown-ups long before 
the children are ready. For my own 
part, I prefer to see little boys break- 
ing windows, throwing rocks at each 
other, and stealing apples while 
wearing torn and muddied clothes, 
and I prefer to see little girls climb- 
ing elms, pulling hair, and whacking 
each other with their dolls while 
they cavort about in sturdy pina- 
fores. I prefer it because this period | 
of imagination, bellicosity, and a 
kind of lovely, cockeyed poetry is 
utterly essential to the child's devel- 
opment into a creative and well- 
balanced adult. 

Thus, I am pleased with my son. 
I asked him the other day, ‘‘What 
do you want to be when you grow 
up?" 

He looked up at me with freckled 
face and slightly impish eyes and 
said, “I don’t want to grow up." 


Who needs Mink? 


A dozen less luxurious garments would keep you. 
fust as warm. However, when you can afford the 
excitement a bit of extravagance gives a 


girl, why not? You only live once. 


When you plan your trip to Europe, think in 
the same vein. Don’t miss the best part. Go 
First Class on Holland-America. It’s like 
traveling on a royal yacht. We don’t allow 
you to lift a finger except to eat our superb 
meals. You live like royalty all the way, surrounded 
‘by beauty, service, utter comfort. This time go 
"First" on Holland-America. It's that much more fun. 


Holland -America Line 


Sailings every week from 
Pier 40, North River, New York 14, N. Y. 








Summertime is portable time with... 


SONY MICRO-TV-THE TELEVISION OF THE FUTURE 


Summertime is portable time. With truly portable SON Y Micro-TV, the Television 
of the Future...for long golden days in the sun...cool evenings on the sand. Only 
8 lbs. and with a 25-transistor shock-resistant etched circuit, the set will operate 
outdoors on its own rechargeable battery pack, on 12v auto* and boat power and 
indoors on AC. Just a bit larger than a telephone, Micro- 

TV is the set you watch from up close, with all controls fs Q NI Y? 
handy, and no distracting scanning lines. Price is only 3 
$189.95. Rechargeable battery, accessories available. RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


*Before installing or using a TV set in an automobile, check with your Motor Vehiele Bureau to verify permissibility. 


SONY CORPORATION OF AMERICA œ 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


“Why not?" 

“Bills, bills, bills," said Mike, 
stretching on the divan and bicycling 
upside down with his feet in the air. 

“There are lots of rich adults." 

“They have ulcers," Mike coun- 
tered. “I want to stay nine, maybe 
ten. At ten you still don't care 
about girls. Eleven, twelve, you 
know you're going to have to. Right 
now I like eating, sleeping, reading, 
and playing baseball and hockey. 
When a fellow gets old enough to 
like girls, he's sunk." 

I cleared my throat. ‘‘The rela- 
tionship between men and women 
can be a very fruitful and rewarding 
one. It can enrich and instruct." 

“You don't need to talk so loud," 
Mike said. “Mummy went to her 
bridge club and told me to tell you 
there is cold salmon and some old 
avocado in the refrigerator." 

I laughed hollowly. ‘Your mother 
and I would have missed much that 
is entrancing and elevating had we 
never met." 

Mike stopped bicycling. He sat 
up and began rowing a nonexistent 
boat. He said, ‘‘I’ve been around 
here nine years. You have to do 
better than that. Anyway, I see 
what you don't see, all around me. 
I see kids, eight, nine, ten, having 
some fun, maybe. Not caring a hoot 
about China or Russia. Then they 
rot away, like. They get all dressed 
up and start taking girls to movies 
and dances, and the fun is all gone. 
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In the They start talking about economics 
heart of and segregation instead of Mantle 
TIMES and Maris. They're done. They 


have no time for the best things in 
Um.» 

“What are the best things in life?" 
I inquired pointedly, feeling ground 
slipping from under me. 









1400 air-conditioned rooms—each with 
private bath, free radio and television, 
And so reasonable! m Ideal location in 
the heart of the theater district...close 
to all transportation and smart shop- 
ping centers. W Special group rates 
available upon request, m Excellent fa- 
cilities for Sales Meetings, Conventions 
& Banquets, 8 Hospitality desk 
in lobby. m Home of the 
Playbill Restaurant. 
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44th to 45th STREETS 
AT EIGHTH AVENUE 
JUdson 2-0300 


Erwin 0. Schel, Vice President & General Manager 








"Whatever you 


Mike grinned. 
don't have to do." 

""The boys you speak of as rotting 
possibly do not have to forsake base- 
ball for girls.” 

"Are you kidding? Their parents 
say, “Albert, you ask that pretty 


You hear? 
Albert’s 


Calkins girl to dance. 
You take her to a movie.’ 
got to do it, and he sweats.” 

‘Surely you must see some advan- 
tage in being a grown-up.”’ 

Mike nodded. ‘‘Sure. You can 
push kids around. They ask you a 
question, and you say, ‘Shut up. 
Don’t bother me. You’re too young.’ 
A kid will ask, maybe, ‘Where do 
babies come from?’ The grown-up 
will say, ‘I had a hard day at the 
office. Ask your mother.’ The 
mother will say, ‘I had a hard day 
doing the wash. Babies grow like 
apple trees do, from seeds.’ Nobody 
asked her about apple trees." 

I tapped nervously on the chair. 
Mike turned over on his stomach 
and was swimming past imaginary 
sharks; he took a knife of fantasy 
from his teeth and hacked away at 
them. 

Mike stopped and spoke again. 
“A grown-up can make a kid do all 


LAMENT OF THE REASSIGNED 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 


BY ROBERT JOHNSTON 


Pm willing to kneel upon my knees, 
Eat sashimi, be Japanese 

In all particularities — 

Even to drinking whole-rice teas 


And learning words for “thanks” and **please? — 


So whom are you trying to appease, 
When you change plans and cruelly tease 
Me, making me learn Portuguese? 


pioneer Dadaist, Surrealist, unrecon- 
structed Bohemian, and photographer 
par excellence — re-creates his free- 
wheeling times in New York, Paris, 
Hollywood and Paris again in pursuit 
of his artistic goals, 


- Self Portrait 


$7.95 at all bookstores 
{Illustrated with Man Ray's photographs 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends on 
brainpower. But how far can 
we go if higher education is 
neglected? Our colleges need 
more classrooms, facilities and 
professors—now. College is 
America’s best friend. Give to 
the college of your choice. 








If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y, 





S LEEVELES SNESS 


Wardrobe wonder for spring and summer; 
& sleeveless blouse of imported Pima 
cotton and Dacron. Fabric name: 
Khartoum cloth. Pick from pink, pale 
blue, lenon, lime and white (dyed to 
match pearl buttons). Sizes 8 thru 20, 

(2, Sleeveless $8.95, short sleeves 

y $9.95 covers tax and handling. Now, 

about that word "sleevelessness",,. 


clothes, incorporated 
27 elm st., new Canaan, conn. 








the dirty work — Get my pipe. Go 
upstairs and find my book. Run 
to the store and get me a pound of 


ground beef and be sure it’s lean. | 
the | 
You know why? | 


|Clean the blackboards. Cut 
| grass — Phooey! 
| Because the grown-up is bigger. 
| That's the only reason." 

Mike went back to his tropical 


‘swimming. I spoke firmly. *'You 





grown-up is because you have never 
been grown-up." 

“Maybe. But I never see a grown- 
up have any fun. He is always 


| 


| : . : ; 
or that his wife is getting too fat, 


or he shouldn't have eaten all that 
lobster, or he can't afford to pay his 
taxes, or something. Anytime I sit 
down with a grown-up and I try 
to talk intelligently to him, he is 
thinking of something else, some- 
thing he's worried about. And he 
always has a pain somewhere. I 
never met a parent, teacher, or any- 





body else who was grown-up who) | 


didn’t have a pain somewhere. The 
only time in my life I ever had a pain 
was when I ate a whole watermelon, 
and it was worth it. I didn’t go 


around telling everybody I had a). 
pain. You can't talk intelligently to | 


a grown-up because he doesn’t know 
what to talk about. He doesn’t 
know any mysteries or buried trea- 
sures or secret oaths. The best he 
| can do is try to read you a story you 
read when you were six." 

I felt, to be sure, that Mike was 
referring to other grown-ups and 
| not his own parents. Still, I wavered 
a trifle. I asked, ‘‘Does this include 
your own dear father and mother?" 

Mike sat up and began flying a 





a grown-up wouldn't answer a dopey 
question like that." 

I became firm. 
honest reply." 

Mike thought a moment. ''You 
two are all right, I guess," he said, 
reflectively. *(But, then, I don’t 
figure you're grown-up.” 

“Thanks,” I said, a little sourly. 
“The cold truth of the matter, my 
cocky young fellow, is that you will 
become an adult sooner or later, no 
matter how you feel." 

*[ guess you're right," Mike 
agreed. He hesitated a while and 
added, “But Lll fight it!” 

Then he threw his spaceship into 
automatic control and went happily 
zooming in a world of his own, free 
from pains and bills. 


“I insist on an 





have no conception of what being| 


| worrying that he's getting too fat, |. 


space capsule. He chuckled. ''Even | 


| 


| 
| 
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PHOTOGRAPH: CARROLL SEGHERS I! FROM “ADVENTURES IN WILLIAMSBURG’* 


Pillory Peekaboo 


Now a favorite source of fun, the pillory 
of Williamsburg was certainly not always 
so. A day in its all too solid embrace was 
quite enough to dampen the spirits of the 
boisterous colonial offender or to stay the 
wagging tongues of gossips. The pillory 
and hundreds of buildings, streets, squares 
and gardens are symbols of the colonial 
way of life; a way of life which surrounds 
you every day in Williamsburg, capital of 
colonial Virginia. Here lives the eight- 
eenth century. Come soon and see. 
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For color brochure and rates at 
Williamsburg Inn, Lodge, The Motor 
House, write Mr. G. S. Wright, Good- 
win Bldg. Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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"AS I WAS GOING TO ST. IVES” 


BY JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


To get off the track of American 
tourism in England is an easy mat- 
ter: you simply join the bottlenecks 
of miniature traffic by which a good 
part of the British population is 
daily processed into Cornwall. Once 
you have joined the summer-long 
cortege of Morris Minors and Vaux- 


. halls and Anglias towing caravans 


shaped like bread boxes, you have 
set yourself toward Land's End, the 


bourn from which all travelers re- 


turn almost immediately. You have 
also quietly added weight to the 


- lava-flow of itinerants, threatening 


> 


to bury the rock-hewn towns and 
windy moors of the province as deep 


. as the sunken towers of Lyonnesse. 


Like their counterparts in France 
and Italy and Spain, one by one the 
famous old fishing villages of Corn- 
wall have been noisily ‘“‘discovered”’ 
— by a prominent painter, perhaps, 
or a best-selling novelist, or a gossip- 
column celebrity, and immediately 
afterward by everybody else. The 
new middle class of the welfare state 
still needs the boardwalk stimula- 
tions of Blackpool and Brighton, and 
it looks for them in villages where 
until recently the main diversions 
were the return of the fishing fleet 
and the Sunday evening chapel 


service. The little French port of St. 
Tropez is the archetype; Brigitte 
Bardot the saint under whose care- 
less beneficence it thrives. Mlle. 
Bardot is seldom actually seen these 
days in the byways of that village, 
but merely by paddling offshore on a 
few afternoons, she manages to rack 
up more real cash for St. Tropez in 
one season than the fishing fleet 
could count in a decade. By the 
same sort of photo-magazine en- 
shrinement, created, then exploited 
by the popular press, English villages 
that have for centuries existed wholly 
self-contained and barely noticed 
are suddenly big business. Nowa- 
days when you recite, “‘As I was 
going to St. Ives, I met a man with 
seven wives," you are merely report- 
ing a fact previously documented in 
front-page detail by Fleet Street; 
when you talk of the Pirates of 
Penzance, you have in mind inn- 
keepers, concessionaires, and the 
proprietors of car parks. 

There are only two important 
things missing from the Cornish 
Riviera: a summer sun, and tourists 
with tastes expensive and raffish 
enough to bring a touch of /a dolce 
vita into the earnest heart and all- 
wool fortitude of the British tripper. 


The ultraviolet rays that reach the 
combes and grottoed beaches of the 
Cornwall coast bring interesting 
qualities of light and diffusions of 
color. But they are seldom strong 
enough to tan the skin or to warm 
the atmosphere to anything more 
summery than a Bermuda mid- 
winter. This is naturally dismaying 
to people who associate the word 
“riviera? with mahogany facsimiles 
of Miss Ambra Solaire stretched side 
by side under groves of beach um- 
brellas. But the English, undaunted 
by gray skies and black tides of At- 
lantic water, pitch their bright little 
tents in vast mushroom colonies 
wherever the rugged coastline winds. 
**Coziness’” is the word; and the 
same resourcefulness that allows 
many of them to do without central 
heating in the winter makes their 
holidays in the rough tolerable, even 
merry. Teakettles sing on primus 
stoves at all hours; hot-water bottles 
are slipped between dank sheets; the 
flannel vest, the cardigan, and the 
mackintosh become the brave badges 
of a tribe from whose tent poles the 
bikini never flies. 

Camping on the sands or in road- 
side cutouts takes care of thousands 
of families, and farmhouses with 
“Bed and Breakfast" signs accom- 
modate thousands of others. Up the 
scale are the newly prosperous 
boardinghouses — “Hot and Cold 
Running Water in Every Room" 
— and the tourist homes, renovated 
to look like Ligurian villas, that 
make solid facades along the prom- 
enades and fronts. As the grand old 
clientele seeks less crowded resorts, 
the grand old hotels alone feel the 
pinch. 

The social and economic status of 
the new vacationers is reflected most 
strikingly in the life of gnarled ham- 
lets that once attracted only solitary 
watercolorists, bird watchers, and 
connoisseurs of *'scenic" experiences. 
In St. Ives, the most popular of the 
villages, gulls still float over sea- 
walls and tidal flats like sediment 
settling in a glass, but along the front 
the trippers range in hordes, from 
stands that sell jellied eels to penny 
arcades to gimcrack galleries and 
pubs tarted up with driftwood and 
fishnet. In the evenings the itinerant 
beats, like some species of nocturnal 
fauna, emerge with their guitars, and 
the motorcyclists in outfits of leather 
and silver gather in little groups, 
slouching and glowering like Marlon 
Brandos. Except for the chill in the 





Announcing American's 


“Wife Vacation Plan" 


Take your w 


Here’s a plan we came up with 
just for the little woman with rugs to 
vacuum, beds to make and children 
to get off to school. 

We'll take her first class with all 
the trimmings for half-fare. 

And the children, too. 

There’s only one condition. 

Husbands have to go along. 


| 





And they pay the full fare. 

But the total cost for husband and 
wife is lower than jet coach. 

For example, the two of you can 
go first class from New York to Los 
Angeles for $280.35*— $93.45 less 
than regular first class—even less 
than jet coach. 

And you get the complete first 


ife first class for half-fare. 


class service—filet mignon or 
lobster or whatever, beverages, 
spacious armchairs, everything. 

You can go any day but Sunday. 
For further information call American 
or your travel agent. 

Now we're waiting to see whom we 
get the most calls from, husbands 
or wives. 


*PLUS TAX 


AMERICAN AIRLINES (alll) 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 
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the secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that yow'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof - 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Z 





FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So I Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only enables me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in eight cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. AM-6 





air and the absence of any bare flesh 
except that of sandaled feet, those 
gatherings might be taking place in 
St. Tropez or Positano or Torremo- 
linos. The brotherhood of the beats, 
which contrives to be both closed 
and exhibitionist at once, signifies 
that, even though overrun with 
squares, the resort has arrived. But 
the beards of the beats are only the 
fringe of the summer population. 
lhey are ignored by other young 
people whose interests are not satis- 
fied simply by listening to old ballads 
in glassy-eyed rapport with nada. 
Shopgirls and typists in pairs wander 
toward the Palais de Danse, care- 
fully eyed by slicked-up boys in blue 
serge who lounge against the harbor 
wall, fiercely pinching the ends of 
cigarettes. 

The rugged houses of the fisher- 
men — their doorsteps flush with 
the cobbled lanes and crooked streets 
— have been taken over by a well- 
to-do, semi-Bohemian element and 
given the Chelsea treatment: ma- 
genta doors, puce doors, draperies 
printed with geometrical designs, 
window boxes over which, stereo- 
phonically, come Benjamin Britten, 
Peter Pears, and songs from Gypsy. 
Arts and crafts mingle with fish and 
chips. The lady in the cabbage-rose 
print buys a lamp in the shape of a 
conch shell for her sitting room in 
Birmingham. Plastic lobsters and 
Toby mugs glitter beneath tinted 
photographs of Princess Margaret 
as the indomitable spirit of Bourne- 
mouth and Margate demands its 
kitsch and jazz. And yet, to climb 
any promontory just a few yards 
above the labyrinth of shops is to 
confirm a sight the sentimental 
imagination would keep — a toughly 
beautiful little port, shaped by hard 
living and smoothed like a stone by 
winds and running tides. 

While the mobile masses trans- 
form the villages of Cornwall into a 
series of bazaars and boardwalks, an 
older, long-established resort life 
goes on quietly in the few hotels that 
were famous when Cornwall still 
lived exclusively by fishing and min- 
ing. Overlooking St. Ives, for in- 
stance, is a small castle converted to 
a hotel that maintains the Jane 
Austen gentility of a time when a 
holiday in Cornwall was not a trek 
to despoiled landmarks but a re- 
freshing venture into the picturesque. 
Here twilight tennis is played on 


green lawns, aperitifs are served to 
mustachined harrictere and lavandas 


scented matrons in the flowering 
gardens, the maitre d'hótel speaks 
French exclusively. The guests know 
one another either from previous 
summers or by the infallible caste 
marks by which the scattered rem- 
nants of *good" society are held 
together. Newcomers encountered 
in the course of a Paul Jones are 
politely accepted to the end of the 
dance and no further. These mem- 
bers of the quality may make slum- 
ming sorties into St. Ives now and 
then, but its raucous amusements 
are not likely to detain them long. 
They have come with white gloves 
and picture hats and evening clothes 
to loll about for a fortnight in a 
hostelry as gracious as the homes 
they have left. 

Except for a few establishments 
where a combination of English re- 
serve and continental panache de- 
notes a high standard of comfort and 
service, the hotels of Cornwall are 
apt to be disappointing to Ameri- 
cans. The average Briton on holiday 
still expects to “‘rough it," to put up 
with small discomforts as payment 
for the privilege of being away from 
home. Americans, on the other 
hand, generally expect the places 
they go to to be a lot better than 
home, definitely more luxurious, if 
not more comfortable, and wholly 
without the effort that running 
servantless houses entails. Conse- 
quently, the big rickety, drafty, 
cramped hotel by the sea that seems 
just fine to the Englishman is apt to 
leave the American not only cold 
but frankly appalled. 
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The clearest and saddest indica- 
tion of what lies in store for the vil- 
lages being suffocated by sudden 
prosperity can be read in the blight 
that has already overtaken Land’s 
End. This craggy finger of rock is 
by no means scenically remarkable 
among other similar promontories 
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trovertible last foot of solid terrain | 
in England and the sentimental 
point from which the Western world 
begins. Like its French counterpart, 
Finistére, it has generated legends out 
of sea-wrapped mystery simply by 
being where it is and what it is. 


Here the consequences of curiosity | 


whelming: Land's End is mainly a 
parking lot, a tea shack, and a sea- 
side meadow of litter. The fallout of 
the age of waste lies everywhere. As 
buses, motorcycles, and caravans 
shuttle their hurried passengers in 
and out, pilgrimage ends not in a 
gift of alms and a sense of wonder, 
but in the dropping of a candy. 
wrapper and the taking of a Koda- | 
chrome. 

Cromlechs and rocking stones, 
kistvaens, dolmens, and Celtic crosses 
loom everywhere on the Cornish 
landscape, and even when they 
stand but a few yards away from 
highway traffic, maintain an im- 
permeable remoteness. Another 
man-made thing on the ancient 
coast, as thought-provoking as these 
vestiges but far more comprehensi- 
ble, is the Minack Theatre at Porth- 
curno. This is a tiny amphitheater, 
set on a wall-side of rocks, where 
audiences face a stage whose decor 
includes uncapped pillars, Stone 
Age props, and the natural backdrop 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Ceaseless 
winds and the mumble and splash 
of waves below make it surely the 
most completely outdoor theater in 
the world. Yet its stage space has 
been arranged with such delicate 
attention to acoustics and visual 
focus that performances are clearly 
heard and intimately observed. A 
false step would send an inattentive 
Ophelia plummeting into the surf a | 
hundred feet below, but such jeop- 
ardy seems in no way to subdue the 
passion of the players. Here on 
summer nights, cloaked against the 
rain and bundled against the wind, 
audiences watch university theater 
groups from all over the country put 
on stark versions of such offerings as 











It’s smart to go ICELANDIC 
on your LATE VACATION. 
Thrifty Low Season fares, big- 
gest family savings from 
August 16 eastbound (return 
after October 15). Fly in 
comfort, too, in long-range 
pressurized DC-6Bs to 10 key 
countries and beyond. 


FROM NEW YORK TO: ICELAND * ENGLAND * SCOT- 
LAND * HOLLAND * GERMANY * NORWAY * SWEDEN 


DENMARK * FINLAND * LUXEMBOURG* 
*No Family Plan 


VISIT ICELAND en route, new Tourist Discovery. 
ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 
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610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), New York PL 7-8585 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 FI 6-2341 
210 Post St., San Francisco 8 YU 2-7651 
LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 





Fares subject to change without notice. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER AH 
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By a famous spokesman 
for the liberal South 


Ralph McGill 


3 : æg The Publisher of the Atlanta Constitution 
| in a personal and moving memoir 

"e sheds light on the South as he 

a \ knows it today and believes 

it will be tomorrow 


The South and the Southerner 


‘Ralph McGill has done more “This optimistic, affirmative, upbeat 
than write the autobiography of book — about a part of the country 
an attitude in this well and most writers wring their hands over — 
emotionally wrought story of has received the Atlantic Non-fiction 
racial change in the South in Award for 1962. It deserves the honor." 
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NON-FICTION 
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Hamlet, St. Joan, Comus, and Electra. 

Western Cornwall is largely a 
landscape of moors carpeted with 
heather, golden gorse, spiky grasses, 
and punctuated by the sooty fingers 
of abandoned kilns and mine works. 
Stone walls covered with moss lay a 
ragged geometry on gently sloping 
rises. Seen through a sea-heavy 
mist, these prospects suggest a pri- 
meval dream. This is the Cornwall 


his lifetime. . . . Indeed, it is a 
good personal history of the 
South in our times, Its shining 
light is that of hope. And the 
hope of a man like McGill is 
leading and. illuminating." 

— JONATHAN DANIELS 


At all bookstores * $5.00 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE. BROWN 


— Saturday Review Syndicate 


“This is just the right piece of writing 
by the right author at the right time 
on a most significant aspect of our 
American life."— Rr. REVEREND JAMES 
A. Pike, Bishop of California 







How LONG Is 
Too SHORT? 


by 


Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Rummaging through the attic 
of an old Kentucky farm house, 
the new tenants came across two 
dusty shoe boxes. 


One box bore the label “‘String- 
saved; " the other, “‘String-too 
short to save". 


To the conscientious string 
saver, the recurring question is 
“How long is too short?" Thus, 
a judgment is tied to the end of 
each string. 


Likewise, what to save and 
what to throw away as the mash 
passes through the still, is of 
prime concern to us bourbon 
distillers. What some of us save 
and others don't, makes all the 
difference in our whiskies. 


Now the simple function of a 
still, in case you're interested, 
is to separate the whiskey from 
the mash. In so doing, certain 
flavoring agents called conge- 
nerics may or may not accom- 
pany the bourbon, depending on 
the “‘set’’ of the still. 


It follows, therefore — the 
more congenerics the more gen- 
erous the taste. 


Inside our old-fashioned pot 
stills, we save ''string" other 
distillers throw away. This is 
because our family distillery ad- 
dresses itself to serving a special 
coterie of bourbon men who like 
their whiskey to sit up in the 
glass! 

Unlike certain of today’s bland 
versions with most of their con- 
generics “‘boiled”’ away, our OLD 
FITZGERALD comes through the 
still at a just-right proof to tote 
the rich bourbon flavors along, 
then goes on to mature to fra- 
grant mellowness after 6 or more 
years in new white mountain oak. 


If you are one who selects 
your brand for depth of flavor 
instead of lack, we invite you to 
join this inner circle of the Bour- 
bon Elite who have discovered 
the satisfying goodness of OLD 
FITZGERALD, and find it pleasant 
to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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you expect. The sight of Jamaica 
Inn, wickedly alone on a moor that 
glows with sinister light even at mid- 
day, delightfully confirms your ro- 
mantic clichés. Unexpected are the 
sudden oases of salad-green foliage 
and the little streams that bubble 
through them in eddies or open out 
to millpond calms. From these se- 
questered spots, peat smoke rises 
over thatched roofs and swans float 
in slow merry-go-round circles. 

The biggest resort town in Corn- 
wall is Penzance, where a few fraz- 
zled palm trees help to maintain the 
overpublicized legend of the semi- 
tropics on the coast of England. 
Here the architecture is predomi- 
nantly Victorian and in the match- 
less bad taste that identifies nearly 
all of the English channel towns, 
with the exception of Lyme Regis, 
Chichester, and a few others, all the 
way east to Brighton and Dover. 
Penzance is crowded and more sta- 
ble than the overrun coastal villages, 
yet tends to seem dated and passé. 
The twin towers of the railroad sta- 
tion to which the crack Cornish 
Riviera Limited comes steaming 
down from Paddington Station are 
both grand and desolate. People who 
could once afford a seafront villa 
have moved on. The same people 
can now afford a converted stone 
cottage and an automobile to take 
them to its painted door. 

Traveling eastward in Cornwall is 
traveling back through successive 
phases of English social history — 
from the poor fishermen’s houses 
that now only the rich can afford to 
the golden arabesques of the Re- 
gency that only the rich have now 
deserted. ‘The interest of the new 
race of excursionists has shifted to 
the furthest western points of Eng- 
land; eastward lie the genteel resorts 
that probably look much as they 
did sixty years ago. In Fowey, St. 
Mawes, Megavissey, and Looe, the 
streets are washed with sea light, the 
Church of England bells ring out the 
hours, and the pace is politely Ed- 
wardian. Clean and attractive in 
their antiquarian pride, these towns 
are nevertheless somewhat forbid- 
ding. Their moribund gentility as- 
sumes the proportions of a charade, 
their privacy seems almost aggres- 
sive. Their high streets and front 
streets attract a quota of visitors, 
but, unlike the hordes that swarm 
through the coastal villages, they 
do not disturb the old order of pri- 
vate villas and bespoke hotels whose 


inhabitants are perennial and un- 
moved to innovation. 

On the map, Cornwall looks like 
an arthritic foot stepping into the 
ocean. From a sociological view- 
point, it is a barren fastness stormed 
and invaded by a restlessly transient 
population for which it was in no 
way prepared. ‘This phenomenon 
must be taken into first account. 
When one goes there, either as a 
tourist in a hurry to do five villages 
before noon, or as one who wants 
only to sojourn among scenes of 
West Country pleasure, he must be 
ready to put aside the irritations of 
traffic jams and queues and ‘‘full up” 
signs. To avoid desolating mistakes, 
he should also know in advance that 
his taste in determining his accom- 
modations is a greater factor than 
the money he is prepared to pay for 
them. To stay in a new, shoddy, 
Italianate version of a hostelry is 
often more expensive than to stay in 
one that is old, staid, and efficient. 

But anyone who can accept fore- 
warnings and manage to survive 
tourist hazards will be rewarded 
with moments when he comes upon 
some of the most ancient landscapes 
on the civilized earth, some of the 
most grandly elemental conjunc- 
tions of sea and rock imaginable. 
If he likes to swim and sunbathe 
he will find that he has come to 
the wrong riviera. A hiker or a 
naturalist, a golfer or a yachtsman 
may find the vigorous weather per- 
fectly suitable. Any visitor will live 
well if he has the patience to seek 
out richly simple hotels where the 
amenities of country life begin with 
good food and wine and cheerful 
service. All told, the visitor's best 
choices in Cornwall come down to 
two: the Stone Age and the Edwar- 
dian Age — the one for a brute 
physical beauty that will make him 
feel paleolithic in his bones, the 
other for the mild comforts and so- 
cial graces of an era that may in a 
few years be extinct. 
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Ctlantic a Prizes 
42nd ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


SCHOOLS 


PRIZES: Best Essay — $100.00 Sarell Wood Beal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois; Bar- 
bara Pannwitt, Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Candace Cushman, Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Connecticut; Helen 
Broadhead, Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Barbara Herrick, Ramona High School, Riverside, California; Esther Gobrecht 
Instructor 





1962 





STORIES: SECoNp: Jeffrey Doran, Horseheads High School, Horseheads, New York; Marjorie Perry, Instructor — THIRD: Joseph 
Henderson, St. Mark's School, Southboro, Massachusetts; Winifred H. Chatfield, Instructor — FouRTH: James McEnteer, Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Indiana; Harvey Firari, Instructor — FirtH:. Thalia Papanikolas, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jane 
Bradley, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Arkansas: Hall Senior High School, Barbara Fitzgerald — Georgia: Monroe Area High 
School, Jeanette Edwards — Massachusetts: Noble and Greenough School, James Coombs, Jr.; Dighton-Rehoboth Regional High, 
Claudia Backlund; Wellesley Senior High School, Edward Carlo; Worcester Academy, Richard Dicke, Jr., Howard Halpern — M is- 
souri: St. Mary's High School, James Coyle — New Hampshire: New Hampton School, James Cluett — New York: Hewlett High 
School, Frank Berliner; Bethlehem Central Senior High School, Carolyn Alexander — Ohio: Hathaway Brown School, Mary Joe 
Bregeneer, Jan Hubbard — Pennsylvania: Immaculate Conception Carol Luppino — Texas: St. John's, Dan Whitmore 


ESSAYS: SECOND: Andrea Bertocci, Wellesley Senior High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; W. A. Crockett, Instructor — 
THIRD: Vicki Schulz Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois; Enid Burns, Instructor — FouRTH: Nora Levy, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster 
Bay, New York; Margaret Ward, Instructor — FirrH: Catherine Frank, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, New York; Sister Rosalie, 
Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Grossmont School, Bradford Snell; Ramona High School, M. John Carpio; Simi Valley 
High School, Nancy Vaniman — Illinois: Evanston Township High School, Judith Polish — Kentucky: Loretto High School, Regina 
Furlong — Louisiana: Metairie Park Country Day School, Dorothy Connell — Massachusetts: Brookline High School, Herbert Paine, 
Karen Heller — New Jersey: The Kimberley School, Bonnie Carlson, Sarah Wells — Ohio: Orange High School, Kristy Larson — 
Pennsylvania: William Allen High School, Barbara Rose — Texas: Tascosa High School, Beverly Still; Robert E. Lee High School, 
Ellen Moss 


POEMS: SECOND: James Richardson III, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire; Paul Molloy, Instructor — Tutrp: David 
Black, Classical Senior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts; Mabel Morrill, Instructor — FOURTH: Walter Grimala, Jr., Farm- 
ington Senior High School, Farmington, Michigan; Lee Peel, Instructor — FIFTH: Alan R. Heers, Ramona High School, Riverside, 
California: Esther Gobrecht, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Arizona: Rincon High School, Patsy Abbott, John Weaver — Califor- 
nia: Dominican Convent Upper School, Lindsay Merryman; Laguna Beach High School, Carol Zelman; Lodi Union High School, Craig 
Perrin — Illinois: Madonna High School, Vera Profit; Wood River High School, Laurie Davis — Indiana: North Central High School, 
John Short — Maryland: Milford Mill High School, Rebecca Korzec — Massachusetts: Brookline High School, Harriet Hornstein — Michi- 
gan: Seaholm High School, Janet Morley — Nevada: Carson High School, James Kurtz, Jr. — New York: Albany Academy for Girls, 
Trudy Thornstensen; The Chapin School, Mary Meade — Pennsylvania: Cardinal Dougherty High School, Kathleen Kelley 
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COLLEGES 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Kathleen Griffin, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Beverly Butler, 
Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Patricia Smith, Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, California; Sister 
Mary Patricia, Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Ed Roberson, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; M. M. 
Culver, Instructor 


STORIES: SECOND: James Bailey, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia; John Coleman, Instructor — THIRD: David Sturges, 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio; Lloyd Kropp, Instructor — FOURTH: Charlotte Lafferty, University of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Ruth Pennybacker, Instructor — FirrH: Samuel Gorvine, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts; Joseph Langland, Instruc- 
tor —HONORABLE MENTION: Marywood College, Barbara Casacci — Mount Mary College, Sandra Shiely — Mt. Mercy College, Bar- 
bara Peitz — Mount St. Mary's College, Jane Luecke — Misericordia College, Elaine Lawrence — North Park College, Craig Stewart — 
Notre Dame of Maryland, Sue Janes, Margie Kidd — University of Pittsburgh, Gretchen Dihoff, Sue Evans, David Murray, Mary Ann 
O'Roark, Annamae Pavlosky — St. Catherine College, Mary Helen Blacik — Wheaton College, Steven Shoemaker 


ESSAYS: Second: William Schopf, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois; Helen deVette, Instructor — 'THIRb: Donald Richert, Wh^a- 
ton College, Wheaton, Illinois; Helen deVette, Instructor — FouRTH: Patricia Berkland, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; Sister 
Julie, Instructor — FirtH: Lois Morris, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, Helen deVette, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Bates 
College, Judith Trask — Clarke College, Eugenia Chambers, Mary Dugan, Mary Rider — College Misericordia, E. A. Lacy — College 
of the Holy Cross, John Tierney — Mount St. Mary's College, Marianne Stanley — Notre Dame of Maryland, Mary Lawlor — 
University of Pittsburgh, David Murray — Rosary College, Mary Doherty — Saint Mary's College, Sarah Schumacher — Trinity Col- 
lege, Frances Romano — Wheaton College, Louise Cassidy, Jill Klenk, Linda Lou Perry 


POEMS: SkcoNp: Helen Jaskoski, Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, California; Sister Mary Patricia, Instructor — THIRD: Irene 
Eberling, Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; Sister Maura, Instructor — FOURTH: J. M. Crawford, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; M. M. Culver, Instructor — FIFTH: Judy Krommer, Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, California; 
Sister M. Laurentia, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: University of Houston, Ruth Dawson — Incarnate Word College, Nancy Beiss- 
ner — McMurry College, Martha Oats — Mount St. Scholastica College, Bonnie Kulseth — Notre Dame of Maryland, Irene Eberling (2), 
Maureen Shea — University of Pittsburgh, Rudolph J. Ricci, J. M. Crawford (2) — Rosary College, Cathleen Hosey — Saint Joseph Col- 
lege, Carolyn King — Stephens College, Rebecca Hawkins — Trinity College, Anne Burgess, Marcia Taylor 
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Record Reviews 
Re: OE: 


gy HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Bartok: Bluebeard’s Castle 


Antal Dorati conducting London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Olga Szonyt, so- 
prano, and Mihaly Szekely, bass; Mer- 
cury SR-90311 (stereo) and MG-50311 
Eugene Ormandy conducting Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Rosalind Elias, mezzo- 
soprano, and Jerome Hines, bass; Colum- 
bia MS-6425 (stereo) and M L-5825 
Béla Bartók's only opera — a sym- 
bolic, intense setting of the fairy 
tale about a prince who decapitated 
his wives — is the subject of two 
stereo recordings, both of them faith- 
ful to it after their fashions. Or- 
mandy makes full use of the opulence 
and refinement of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra's sound, and the American 
cast of two sings in an English trans- 
lation by Chester Kallman which is 
probably as smooth as any that can 
be devised. Dorati's orchestra is also 
very good, if less sleek in tone, and 
his two soloists perform in the origi- 
nal Hungarian. For sheer sound the 
Columbia version is preferable, but 
there is more excitement in the Mer- 
cury, with Olga Szónyi's expressive 
voice just right for Judith, Blue- 
beard's overly inquisitive last wife. 
Mercury distressingly neglects to 
provide either a text or a translation. 


Mozart: Piano Concertos No. 27 in B- 
flat Major, K. 595, and No. 8 in € Major, 
K. 246 

Wilhelm Kempff, pianist, with Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Ferdinand Leitner; Deutsche Grammo- 
phon SLPM-138812 (stereo) and LPM- 
18812 

Of Mozart's twenty-seven piano con- 
certos, his last, written in the year of 
his death, is the most personal, the 
most serene, and — at least, so it 
seems in this fine recording — the 
most beautiful The late Artur 
Schnabel once recorded it with ex- 
aggerated tempos and uncharacter- 


istic superficiality, but sixty-five- 
year-old Kempff makes it seem a 
work of endless and inexhaustible 
perfection. The Berlin Philharmonic 
also plays superbly; there is one pas- 
sage in the slow movement (measures 
38 to 43) which indicates that its 
second violins are superior to most or- 
chestras’ firsts. The B-flat Concerto, 
which runs just over half an hour, 
has unfortunately been squeezed 
onto one side, at some cost in clarity. 
The Concerto No. 8 in C on the re- 
verse is a much earlier work and de- 
cidedly minor. 


Schubert: Die Schone Mullerin 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, and 
Gerald Moore, pianist; Angel S-3628-3S 
(stereo) and 3628-38: two records (three 
sides) 

Schubert’s cycle of twenty songs is 
the sad saga of a young man who 
falls in love with a miller’s daughter, 
sees himself edged out by a dashing 
huntsman, and in despair drowns 
himself in a sympathetic brook. It 
took a genius to transform this 
lugubrious bit of early nineteenth- 
century German romanticism by 
the poet Wilhelm Müller into a cred- 
ible and affecting musical drama, 
and it takes an artist — or, rather, 
two artists, for the pianist's role 
is almost as important as the singer's 
— to make that drama seem human 
and touching.  Fischer-Dieskau's 
suave and expressive voice and 
Moore's strong and sensitive pianism 
combine for as lovely a recording as 
the Schóne Müllerin has received in 
years. Angel has included a spoken 
prologue and epilogue which goes 
with the songs, but which modern 
concert audiences are always spared. 
The bonus is questionable, since it 
helps add a third side to the record- 
ing and only serves to demonstrate 
how sorely Miiller’s words need 
Schubert's music. 


Johann Strauss: Die Fledermaus 
Clemens Krauss conducting Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and State Opera 
Chorus, with Hilde Gueden and Wilma 
Lipp, sopranos; Sieglinde Wagner, 
mezzo-soprano; Julius Patzak and Anton 
Dermota, tenors; and Alfred Poell, bari- 
tone; Richmond RS-62006 (monaural): 
two records 

No one has ever made a more bril- 
liant or blissful recording of Die 
Fledermaus than this, which appeared 
originally some ten years ago on the 
London label. Like vintage cham- 
pagne, it has grown more bubbly 


with the years. Re-released now on 
the low-priced Richmond label, it 
makes all the intervening versions of 
the last decade seem not exactly 
futile but just a bit superfluous. 


Moving: Peter, Paul and Mary 


Peter Yarrow, Paul Stookey, and Mary 
Travers, folk singers; Warner Bros. 
S-1473 (stereo) and 1473 

This trio of two bearded young men 
and an ash-blonde young woman is 
currently among the busiest folk- 
singing groups, being especially pop- 
ular with collegians. Their slightly 
reedy voices blend together well, and 
their arrangements strike a balance 
between sentiment and sophistica- 
tion. Among their successes on this 
record are ‘“‘ Puff," a children’s ballad 
about an imaginary dragon; “‘A- 
Soalin'," a clever treatment of tradi- 
tional British rhymes; and ‘This 
Land Is Your Land,” a Woody 
Guthrie number which is a kind of 
folk singers’ national anthem. 


The Hollow Crown: The Fall and Foibles 
of the Kings and Queens of England 
Devised and produced by John Barton, 
with Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson, 
Max Adrian, and Tony Church, actors; 
and James Walker, harpsichord and 
piano; London OSA-1253 (stereo) and 
A-4253: two records 

Few stage presentations carry over 
onto records as engrossingly as this 
collection of narratives, dramatiza- 
tions, and reminiscences of British 
royalty, from William the Conqueror 
to Victoria. The authors include 
Holinshed, Shakespeare, Jane Aus- 
ten, Fanny Burney, and Thackeray, 
and also the monarchs themselves, 
as, for example, when a portion of the 
trial of Charles I is enacted by Rich- 
ard Johnson and John Barton, or 
when Dorothy Tutin delightfully re- 
creates the nineteen-year-old Vic- 
toria's description of her coronation. 
Although the cast is uniformly fine, 
Miss Tutin stands out not only for 
her bright Victoria but for her 
schoolgirlish Jane Austen in the 
guise of historian and her sharp and 
shrewd Fanny Burney recounting 
an interview with George III. But 
perhaps the most spellbinding item 
of all is an anonymous medieval bal- 
lad dealing with the faithless Queen 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and her dis- 
covery by her husband, disguised as 
a confessor. It may be scandalous, 
and even scurrilous, but it packs 
enormous power and is graphically 
recited by Max Adrian. 


JUST RELEASED 


IN ANGEL’S “GREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY” SERIES 


E 3 
f 


ARTUR SCHNABEL’S 
BEETHOVEN PIANO CONCERTOS 


At last — Schnabel’s finest recordings of these mighty 
five, made between 1932 and 1947, with the London 
Symphony Orchestra and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
; conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent, Issay Dobrowen 
* and Alceo Galliera. Five discs. GRE 4006 (mono only) 











(Os For a Limited Time Only: EE) 


"GREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY" 


AT A GREAT SAVING! 


GET ONE DISC FREE with the purchase of every two—at participating dealers— of 


Angel's extensive catalog of the world's most honored recorded performances... 





Instrumentalists: Casals, Cortot, Fischer, Horowitz, Kreisler, Landowska, Prokofiev, 
Schnabel, Serkin, Thibaud... Conductors: Barbirolli, Boulanger, Busch, Furtwängler, 
Walter .. . Singers: Battistini, Caruso, Chaliapin, Dal Monte, Gigli, Lehmann, Leider, 
List, McCormack, Melba, Melchior, Muzio, Schipa, Schorr, Schumann, Supervia, 
Teyte, Turner... 


For instance, you might choose the new album of Schnabel’s five 
Beethoven Concertos and his previously released pairing of Mozart 
Concertos (Nos. 21 and 27)—all for the regular price of 4 discs! 
Your dealer can furnish a complete list of these treasured Great Re- 
cordings of the Century; see him now! 
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THE ATLANTIC 


A: THE time I am speaking of, the early twen- 
ties, the job of companion-tutor was the highest- 
paid employment an undergraduate could hope 
to obtain for the summer. ‘There was no union, 
and indeed it would have been quite impossible 
to have set union rates for such diverse require- 
ments. When I filled out my blank at University 
Hall I declared that I could ride (exaggeration), 
play tennis and golf, swim and teach swimming; 
enjoyed backgammon, auction bridge, poker, 
mah-jongg, hearts, and twenty-one (all true); 
danced the fox-trot, maxixe, and waltz; and was 
qualified to tutor in Algebra, English, French, and 
Latin (slight exaggeration). 

Anyone offering such a program expected to be 
on duty twelve to fourteen hours a day — and be 
paid for it. I drew one line: I wanted breakfast 
by myself and to be alone until 9 a.m. 

In early June we applicants were interviewed by 
the parents and sometimes by the prospective 
tutee. ‘These were the days of spacious country 
houses and plenty of servants. On one interview at 
some distance from Cambridge I dressed for the 
parents, a Charvet tie and stiff collar, and during 
the delicious tea, with its scones, strawberry jam, 
and white cake with a bitter chocolate icing, 
while we spoke often of young Jack, the boy him- 
self seemed not in evidence. It took me some time 
to spot him under the piano, where, concealed by 
the portiere, he had been sizing me up. 

**Come out back," he said, as he emerged, ‘‘and 
show me what you can do." 

Out back were some horizontal bars which did 
not appeal to me in my Charvet finery. “Pm 
pretty accurate with a stone,” I said, glancing at 
the driveway. ‘“‘Tell me what you want me to 
hit." 

Surprised, he pointed to two slim cherry trees, 
and I pinged first one and then the other. We went 
on to examine the brook, which was a good one 
and about which I made some useful hints, and 
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then turned back to rejoin the parents. I noticed 
that against the rear wall of the house, leading up 
to a window, was a stepladder. 

**Days when I have nothing else to do," said the 
tutee dreamily, “I climb up there and watch 
the maids take their baths.” 

“If I come, you won't be doing that," I said. 

“Oh yes I will," he said, with the confidence 
of an only son, ‘‘and you will too." 

He was ten, and big for his years. In the dis- 
cussion of my fitness which went on after my de- 
parture, the boy, as I learned later, asked how 
old I was, and being told, seemed surprised that I 
wasn't married. ‘‘At that age," he remarked, 
“he’s either a saint or a devil," and on that note 
I was hired. 

My early-morning privacy was hard to enforce. 
small boys are enormously curious, and my charge 
had an inexhaustible interest in my belongings. I 
am neat by nature, and the top drawer of my 
bureau, which held my handkerchiefs, neckties, 
and the little leather case with my cuff links and 
shirt studs, was the object of his recurring ex- 
ploration as soon as he knew I was awake. I de- 
cided to pay no attention to him and went on with 
my shaving and dressing as if he weren't there. 

On the third morning of this charade I heard a 
muffled cry and looked up to see that he had im- 
prisoned himself. He had pulled out the drawer, 
gone through the entire contents, and had then 
thrust his head sideways into the opening to see 
what lay beneath. But when he tried to withdraw, 
his ears caught, and the pain and panic set him 
lamenting and hammering with his fists. 

"You are hurting my child,” said his mother 
as she entered all breathless in her bathrobe. 

"He has no right to be here as early as this," I 
said, as we lifted his feet and turned him sideways 
for his extrication. From that day on I dressed 
and had breakfast alone. 

My equestrian ability was not called upon until 
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A serio-comic ‘‘world tour" with the inimitable author of 
The Man with the Golden Arm 


A whirligig spin through Paris and Playboy Clubs, New York 
publishing and Dublin pubs, Crete and Chicago, and many other 
phenomenal places. Along the way you will meet such famous people 
as Brendan Behan, Simone de Beauvoir, Jean Paul Sartre, and 
Juliette Greco—as well as the literary agent, Ginny Ginstruck, and 
the novelist, Norman Manlifellow. $5.95 


WHO LOST AN AMERICAN? by Nelson Algren 





Stephen Deutch 
"South of O'Hara, east of Marquand’’—Time 


What happens when gracious living on Great Heron Island, a New 
England summer colony, is threatened by a sudden onslaught of 
"progress" —and the temptation of hard cash. Charles Poore of The 
New York Times calls it “a merrily merciless story." Newsweek says 
it is “original....full of the funny, low-keyed idiocy of cocktail 
parties, community meetings, dates among the young, and frustrated 
hanky-panky among the grown." $4.95 


THE SUMMER HOUSES by James Stevenson 





"Journalism in the grand tradition." — Simone de Beauvoir 


President Kennedy recently called Latin America *the most critical 
area in the world today." Now an authority on all 20 countries boldly 
reveals that: bloody revolts are due in most of them...our govern- 
ment and business policies toward Latin America are suicidally 
shortsighted...our press has misrepresented the facts...we are un- 
wittingly promoting Communist takeovers in this vital area...the 
Alliance for Progress is a failure. $6.95 


THE GREAT FEAR by John Gerassi 





Wide World Photo 


Four Justices of the Supreme 
Court speak with eloquence and 
authority on the meaning of civil 
liberty: 

Justice Black: 'The Bill of Rights 
and the Federal Government 
Justice Brennan: The Bill of Rights 
and the States 

Chief Justice Warren: The Bill of 
Rights and the Military 

Justice Douglas: The Bill of Rights 
Is Not Enough 


THE GREAT RIGHTS 


Edited by Professor Edmond Cahn, 
NYU School of Law $5.95 


MACMILLAN 


“An unparalleled survey of Amer- 
ican history from the early 17th 
century to 1960." 

—Seymour Harris 


What qualities in our society and 
government created the U.S.A.'s 
dynamic economy? How did the 
impact of the New Deal change 
traditional concepts of economic 
growth? How can we remain the 
“affluent society"? The answers 
are in this brilliant guide to under- 
standing today's economy. 


AMERICA'S WEALTH 


by Peter d'A. Jones $7.50 


MACMILLAN 


An absorbing biography which 
brings to life the enigmatic states- 
man-adventurer, Cecil Rhodes. 


“Everything about Rhodes was 
larger than life size, his power, 
his mystery, and the emotions 
which he aroused. This is, by far, 
the most satisfactory effort ever 
made to explain the puzzle." 


—Professor Carroll Quigley 
Georgetown University 


CECIL RHODES 


The Colossus of Southern Africa 


by J. G. Lockhart 
and C. M. Woodhouse 


Illustrated 
$12.50 


MACMILLAN 


The Atlantic Monthly 


my senior year. For me to use that label at all 
is really a courtesy to the horse, for from the 
moment I step into the stirrups he knows who is 
boss. ‘The family job for which I had been hired 
that summer demanded riding, and since it paid 
three hundred dollars a month, ride I must. To 
get into form I applied to the commander of our 
artillery unit at Harvard. ‘‘Oh, sure, sure," said 
the major. “We have forty horses on the picket 
line at the Commonwealth Avenue Armory. Just 
give this note to the sergeant, and he’ll see that 
you get a different mount every day.”’ 

In whipcords and my old ambulance tunic, five 
afternoons a week I made my way to the Armory, 
scrambled up on those rawboned nags, and then 
went tagging along at the end of the detail as it 
followed the bridle paths through Brookline, with 
occasional pauses as we crossed the macadam 
parkways. All the way out I was gradually sur- 
rendering control to my mount as he worked the 
bit into a more comfortable clench. But when we 
turned for home he knew it, and with John Gilpin 
hanging on, he lit out. We soon left the detail 
beyond shouting distance; we thundered across the 
traffic as if it didn’t exist; policemen blew their 
whistles and then said, “What the hell? When 
at last we reached the picket line he dug in, and I 
would sail over his head to the ground, where I was 
glad to be. I did this for three weeks in succession, 
and ended by paying the sergeant ten dollars. He 
looked surprised, but soon recovered. *^We'll miss 
you," he said, as he pocketed the cash, ‘‘and you 
haven't hurt one of them." 

The family that employed me that summer had 
four horses: a big black mare; Wildfire, a Morgan 
stallion; and two mousy brown mares. It was the 
groom's desire that I ride the big black and that 
the Morgan be reserved for the boy of the house- 
hold. We rode the dusty country roads of upstate 
New York, sunny, undulating farmland with the 
big lake always in view from the hilltops. But not 
for long. For, however I planned it, a race soon 
broke out between the big black and the Morgan. 
The Morgan was sure he should go first, and the 
big black had the power to prevent him; and, 
leaving the girls behind us to eat our dust, we 
would break into a gallop. Soon I would be gal- 
loping by myself, and since the black had a mouth 
of iron, the only way I could stop her was to haul 
her off the road and aim her at the wall of a barn, 
where she would finally halt and stand quivering 
and blowing until the cavalcade came up. 

Fortunately for me there was tutoring to be 
done, which ate up much of the mornings, and I 
was rather better than was expected at tennis, 
swimming, and cards. There was also an innova- 
tion — a surfboard, introduced at my suggestion; 
we hitched it to the stern of the motorboat and 
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then rode it in bouncing curves around the lake. 
Our cove was the first to have one. My bathing 
suit, the smart thing for those days, was dark blue, 
top and bottom; the trunks were of flannel, with a 
white canvas belt. I hadn't realized how loose 
they were until, early in the surfboarding, as we 
were getting up enough speed for me to stand up 
on the board, the trunks were swept off and disap- 
peared in the wake. ‘‘Get up, get up," they kept 
shouting from the cockpit. ‘‘Go to the shore! Go 
to the shore!" I kept shouting from the submerged 
end where I trailed. And eventually they did. 


O'HARA AND MARQUAND 


Jonn O'Hana, every inch a professional, is like 
a major league pitcher, like Pennock, Grove, or 
Spahn, who, as he loses his speed, comes to rely 
on the curve and the slider. Early in his career, in 
Appointment in Samarra, Butterfield 8, and Pal Joey, 
he had a fast ball no one could touch, a gift for 
writing about life that was tough and amusing. 
Then, in mid-career he began to change his pitch, 
and some of the zip went out of his fiction as he 
moved up into respectability. In ELIZABETH 
APPLETON (Random House, $4.95) he tells the 
story of a well-bred, well-stacked New Yorker, 
a product of Miss Chapin’s and Southampton who 
falls in love with an athletic tutor, marries him in 
1931, and with money of her own comes to live 
in the little college town of Spring Valley, Penn- 
sylvania. Spring Valley is a freshwater, trustee- 
infested institution, never in the same class with 
Haverford and now on the downgrade. What 
John Appleton, Elizabeth’s husband, might have 
contributed to it as the new president we can only 
imagine, for Mr. O’Hara is very little concerned 
with the intellectual side of the college. What he is 
concerned with is John’s integrity as a dean and 
with Elizabeth’s slowly awakened and somewhat 
hazardous sex life. This is where his curve comes 
in, and it is a good one; he keeps throwing it, with 
just enough deception, throughout the book. 

In design and development, Elizabeth Abbleton 
invites comparison with Point of No Return by John 
Marquand. Each establishes a marriage before 
World War II, and in each the husband is on his 
way to success when he goes into the service. But 
at the war’s end, neither Charles Gray nor John 
Appleton is sure that he wants to go on with his 
job. Each has behind him an ambitious wife, and 
each has reached the point where it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to turn in a new direction. This 
was the predicament of many an aging veteran. 

Marquand and O'Hara are both skilled in the 
use of documentary detail, which gives their stories 
verisimilitude. Neither is adept in the handling of 
children: the children in Elizabeth Appleton are 


offstage, and any reference to them is usually 
awkward. Marquand is far the abler satirist and 
depends on his sense of humor more often and 
more entertainingly than O’ Hara ever does. What 
O’ Hara depends on is his immense curiosity about 
sex. He writes of sex with none of the diffidence 
that one finds in Marquand, and to give O’Hara 
his due, he is more persuasive about it than his 
rival. Elizabeth’s affair with Porter Ditson, which 
develops while John is in the Navy, is the major 
theme and is handled with such vitality that one is 
tempted to overlook the coarse-grained caricature 
of the college community in which it is laid. 


LOVE WITH A DIFFERENCE 


What attracts me in HorTENSE CALISHER’S short 
stories, and now in her new novel, TEXTURES OF 
LIFE (Little, Brown, $4.75), is the intimate accu- 
racy with which she can depict a young couple in 
their attraction to each other and in their opposi- 
tion to the older generation. In Textures of Life 
her spotlight from the start plays upon Elizabeth 
and David, affiliates of the Beat, and on how they 
set up housekeeping in a series of studio lofts in 
which he will develop his photography and she 
her sculpture. Elizabeth’s rejection of her mother’s 
help exceeds David’s rejection of his father only 
because Mr. Pagani has been dying by inches and 
David knows it. The island life which David and 
Elizabeth devise for themselves in the midst of the 
noise and dirt, and the tenderness with which 
they explore each other, I find touching. 

It is a different matter, however, when Miss 
Calisher tries to call out sympathy for Elizabeth’s 
widowed mother and David’s ailing father. Mr. 
Pagani’s sickness, a succession of spasms and re- 
coveries, is almost as hard on the reader as it is on 
the victim, and that the castoffs should find such 
consolation in each other is hard to believe. It 
is the young ones who give this story its validity. 


Rosert NATHAN’S short novel, THE DEVIL WITH 
LOVE (Knopf, $3.95), is a lighthearted discussion of 
good and evil, with a plot that lands a demon in a 
California coast town, where he sets up as a quack 
doctor. Samael is such a civilized demon and the 
local priest, Father Deener, such a gentle old 
innocent that their association can hardly be 
described as conflict. It is more in the nature of a 
mild divergence of opinion, with much to be said 
in favor of both parties. Mr. Nathan enlivens his 
little fable with some amusing jabs at contempo- 
rary manners and politics, and occasionally 
achieves a miracle of condensed description, as 
when he reports of the pretty seventeen-year-old 
secretary of the demon, **She was quite sure that 
she could take care of herself, if she wanted to." 


Reader's Choice 


sy WILLIAM BARRETT 





The Nuremburg trials, which were denounced 
by the late Senator Taft as contrary to our own 
legal traditions, touched off a series of prosecutions 
of war criminals in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and France. In none of these so-called 
Successor Trials were the legal issues so tangled 
and questionable as in the proceedings against 
Adolf Eichmann in an Israeli court in 1961. 
EICHMANN IN JERUSALEM: A REPORT ON THE 
BANALITY OF EVIL (Viking, $5.00) by HANNAH 
ARENDT is a hard-hitting, courageous, bluntly 
outspoken analysis of this trial; but it seems to me, 
despite Dr. Arendt’s great intellectual gifts, to 
raise many more questions than it settles. Perhaps 
this is as it must be, and the controversy will rage 
until the structure of international law has caught 
up with the conscience of mankind. 

First of all, Eichmann was the victim of illegal 
seizure; he had been kidnapped in a Buenos Aires 
suburb and flown without extradition to Israel. 
Second, he was not tried at the scene of his crimes, 
as our jurisprudence requires; and how could any 
judge, hearing evidence of the horrible crimes 
against his own people, not be so human as to be 
swayed by passion? Though sympathy would be 
wasted on so worthless a specimen of humanity as 
Eichmann, the questions of law here are not empty 
formalities. Law is concerned not only that justice 
be done but that it be done in a recognized man- 
ner. It would now be possible, Dr. Arendt points 
out, for agents of an African state to kidnap a 
white segregationist in Mississippi, bring him to 
trial in Ghana or Guinea, and urge the Eichmann 
case as a valid precedent. 

As background for the trial, Dr. Arendt traces 
in detail how the various Nazi programs against 
the Jews led up to the infamous plan, called by its 
perpetrators the Final Solution, which was nothing 
less than systematic genocide. It is not pleasant 
reading, but is useful as a historical record, if only 
to remind us of what man can do to man. A more 
subtle but equally frightening lesson on what the 
state can do to man is evident in the way a totali- 
tarian regime can mold creatures like Adolf 
Eichmann. Dr. Arendt’s report is most valuable 
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The Peripatetic 
Advertiser 


One of the pleas- 
) ures of vacation- 
ing is the explora- 
tion of the local 
Two 


new titles should be arriving in 


bookstore. 


time for that first visit, 


One book moves into the most 
yeasty period of 19th century writ- 
ing to rescue a reputation. In our 
label-pinning literary histories 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
been consistently written off as the 
ill-advising friend of Emily Dickin- 
son. Anna Mary Wells, in a bio- 
graphical portrait, Dear Precep- 
tor, reveals the charm and extra- 
ordinary perception of a man who 
as minister, writer, soldier, and 


editor exerted a ( 


strong, however oN 
unpublicized, in- 


fluence on his age, 


The second book, Gentleman in 
André 


should be reserved for the day after 


Waiting, by Couteaux, 
the screens have gone up. In the 
words of C. Northcote Parkinson, 
“How should leisure be spent? 
André Couteaux, a French novelist, 
has come forward with the answer. 
His clever and amusing book, now 
translated into English, explains 
the art of doing nothing. The hero 
of Gentleman in Waiting re- 
fuses work, rejects even para-work 
(a useful term for bureaucratic 
sedentation) and chooses rather a 
life of spectacular but theoretical 
success, In this first novel he ex- 
plains a highly developed tech- 
nique. One of his most useful dis- 
coveries is that of how to borrow 
money from his 
wealthy friends, 
| Borrow, he savs, 
and (after some 
delay) return 
about nine-tenths of the loan. The 
relieved lender never has the heart 
10 press for the remainder. When 
the value of such advice is con- 
sidered, the sum asked for the 
book ($3.75) can only be described 
as nominal,” 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


in its deep grasp of the character of 
the accused. Far from being a mon- 
ster, Eichmann was so very ordinary 
that he was virtually a hollow man. 
He lived so much by slogans and 
platitudes that he could even go to 
his death *'gallantly" because he had 
the proper clichés to mumble. Never 
during or after his trial did he seem 
to feel guilt, or to understand the 
human import of what he had done; 
the jaws of bureaucracy had long 
since devoured whatever soul he 
once had. 

But this very banality of Eichmann 
raises some of the most acute diff- 
culties at law. Eichmann claimed 
that he was simply obeying orders. 
Obedience, Dr. Arendt rejoins, is 
endorsement and constitutes guilt. 
Yet, if the modern mass state, bu- 
reaucratically employing thousands 
of ordinary people, commits crimes 
against humanity, just where does 
one draw the line between guilty and 
guiltless? ‘This question the Eich- 
mann trial did not answer, just as 
the Nuremburg trials had left it 
unanswered. 





| PRACTICAL DREAMER 


When he was three years old, 
CARL Jung had a dream that he 
could remember in detail at the age 
of eighty. Not only that; in this 
dream, he tells us, lay all the motifs 
that he spent the second half of 
his life passionately elaborating. To 
have been claimed so early by an 
inner vision might, in another period 
and another intellectual climate, 
have turned Jung into a Nostrada- 
mus or a Swedenborg. But the other 
side of his nature was a practical and 
hardheaded Swiss bourgeois, who 
put this uncanny visionary gift to 
use, not to read the stars or tea 
leaves, but to advance science and 
cure souls. This duality of charac- 
ter, I believe, is what made Jung the 
unique and imposing figure he was. 

MEMORIES, DREAMS, REFLECTIONS, 
recorded and edited by Aniela Jaffé 
(Pantheon, $7.50), is an altogether 
unusual autobiography, dealing with 
the inner experiences which Jung 
deems the only things worth telling 
about in his life. He began this book 
in the last years of his life as a series 
of conversations with his colleague 
and friend Aniela Jaffé, but as he 
warmed to the project, he took over 
the writing of the principal chapters 
himself. The conversational quality 
persists in the informal and hearty 
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style of the finished version. The 
energy of the man is amazing. Past 
eighty, detached from earthly ties 
and beyond caring for the fashions of 
the world, he nevertheless has all 
the zest and curiosity of youth. 
lhoughts in abundance — on psy- 
chology, religion, immortality — 
pour from his pen, and they are all 
stimulating. To the end his mind 
remains open and undogmatic. 

The most dramatic external events 
here related have to do with his 
friendship with Freud. Jung had 
already embarked upon his career 
as a psychiatrist in Zurich when 
he came upon Freud's writings. 
Though he could not accept the 
Freudian dogma that the root of 
every neurosis is sexual, he never- 
theless felt that Freud’s contribu- 
tions were so significant that he 
had to come to the latter’s defense 
in the scientific journals. The two 
subsequently met and became 
friends. But they were so antithetical 
in nature that from the first the 
friendship was uneasy on both sides. 
Freud suspected Jung’s ‘‘mysticism”’; 
Jung thought that the dogma of 
sexuality had a personal, probably 
neurotic source in Freud’s own per- 
sonality. Freud then spoke of Jung 
as the crown prince, his son and 
heir, which left Jung’s sense of in- 
dependence fretful. However, as 
soon as Jung had worked up his 
own theories, he was excommuni- 
cated by the Freudians, and his 
friendship with Freud ended. 

Left to his own, Jung plunged 
anew into the task of confronting 
the unconscious. It was a risky 
business, he tells us; and had he 
not been safely anchored in his 
family and professional life, he 
might have been swept away. As 
these unconscious materials crowded 
upon him, his later writings became 
more difficult and esoteric; for many 
they still seem bizarre and fanciful. 
Jung could not help it, for he was in 
the grip of his daemon. He could 
not take time to explain himself; 
he had to hasten to catch up with 
his vision. This autobiography may 
help others to catch up with that 
vision. 


ENGLISH OPPOSITES 


The growing audience of ANTHONY 
PowELr's admirers on this side of 
the Atlantic will welcome wHaT's 
BECOME OF WARING? (Little, Brown, 
$4.00) as a fine sample of his earlier 
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From two Brazilian 
masters: 
a brilliant novel — 
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by João Guimarñes Rosa 


“JORGE AMADO, author of Gabriela, says in 


an introduction written for the American 
edition: “The English-speaking public will 
make the acquaintance of one of the great- 
est books our literature has produced... 
brutal, tender, cordial, savage, vast as Brazil 
itself, the image of Brazil drawn by a writer 
with a consummate mastery of his craft.” 
Virginia Kirkus, alerting librarians to an ex- 
traordinary discovery, adds: “This odd, 
wise, often beautiful long novel is about 
bandit warfare in the Brazilian back country 
...a book with a distinctive flavor and vigor." 
Translated from the Portuguese by JAMES 
L. TAYLOR and HARRIET DE ONIS. $5.95 


and a monumental history 
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by Gilberto Freyre 


Professor Frank Tannenbaum, author of Ten 
Keys to Latin America, says in his introduc- 
tion: “...many Brazilians ...will tell you that 
in the future the history of their country 
will be chronicled in two parts: that before 
and after Gilberto Freyre.” THE MAN- 
SIONS AND THE SHANTIES carries for- 
ward his magnificent history of Brazilian 
civilization begun in The Masters and the 
Slaves. The earlier book was concerned with 
the rural patriarchy during Brazil’s flourish- 
ing years as a colony; the later volume de- 
scribes the slow breakdown of that society 
and the rise of the power of the cities. Both 
are in a class by themselves. $10.00 


Edited and translated from the Portuguese 
by HARRIET DE ONIS 


At better bookstores 
ALFRED :'A:KNOPE, Publisher of Borzoi Books 


style. Here the mood is much more 
casual and lighthearted than in the 
later novels of the Music of Time 
series, where Mr. Powell trains a 
massive slow-motion camera on the 


tragicomedy of the changing social | 
life in England during the 1930s. | 
with 


The proper comparison is 
the earlier Evelyn Waugh, though 
the satire is much less bitter than 
Waugh’s and the fantasy more 
muted and whimsical. As in his 
later work, Mr. Powell’s chosen vein 
is the comedy of understatement. 
The characters saunter at leisure 


through a plot so casual that it looks | 


almost unpremeditated. T. T. War- 
ing is the author of some dreadful 
| but popular travel books and is one 
of the prize properties of the firm of 
| Judkins and Judkins, two daft broth- 
|, ers who ought to be in any business 
other than publishing. The news 
of Waring's death is a financial 
blow to the brothers, and they de- 
cide that a biography of the dead 
"writer is not only called for but 
would be avidly bought by all his 
fans. However, Waring proves a 
complete mystery; nobody has ever 
‘seen him, and no facts about him 
‘can be traced. The unhappy biog- 
‘rapher discovers that the famous 
‘travel books were all cribbed from 
obscure and outdated guides over 
which the devious Waring had 
merely spread the treacle of some 
romantic and homespun philosophiz- 
ing. The mysterious writer finally 
turns up very much alive, and he 
happens to be the black-sheep broth- 
er of the girl whom the biographer 
plans to marry. Tired of plagiarism 
and potboiling, Waring had married 
a rich widow and engineered the 
news of his own death. 

Mr. Powell weaves this light ara- 
besque of plot through and around 
some deliciously candid snapshots 
of life in London, country houses, 
publishing offices, and the Riviera, 
in that carefree time long before 
the shadows of World War II had 
begun to loom and chaps had noth- 
ing much to worry about beyond 
meeting their tailors’ bills. 











With each new book Irts Mur- 
pocH moves further away from brit- 
tle satire toward the more robust 
virtues of the old-fashioned novel. 
In THE UNICORN (Viking, $5.00) she 
has taken a headlong plunge into the 
dark and turbid waters of the mid- 
Victorian Gothic romance. Her 
story follows a basic and time-tested 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

A new book by one 
of the most brilliant 
and exciting writers 
of this generation 


ABRAM 
TERTZ 


FANTASTIC 
STORIES 


Tales of a world in which mad- 
ness is the norm, in which the 
unbelievable can best explain 
what is actually happening ... 
by “the greatest living writer in 
the Soviet Union, the one who 
has written most profoundly, 
most interestingly, most hon- 
estly.” —HARRY SCHWARTZ, 

Saturday Review 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 





Spain's foremost 
woman writer, 


ANA MARIA 
MATUTE 


makes her American debut as a 
novelist with a book of great and 
tender beauty 


SCHOOL OF THE SUN 


The story of a fourteen-year-old girl 
who loses the last illusions of childhood 
in the brutal years of Spain's Civil War. 
Winner of the Premio Nadal. Trans- 


lated by Elaine Kerrigan. 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 
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JUSTICE 

OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 

The Proving Years, 
1870-1882 

By Mark DeWolfe Howe 


The second volume of the 
biography, hailed as “a great 
enterprise... scrupulous and 
thoughtful and critical’’ 
(Richard Rovere, The New 
Yorker), covers the crucial 
years during which Holmes 
rose from practicing lawyer 
to justice of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts. 
A Belknap Press Book, $5.00 


JUSTICE 

OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 

The Shaping Years, 1841-1870 
By Mark DeWolfe Howe 


*An intellectual biography of 
an excellence which has never 
before been attained in the field 
of judicial biography... reveal- 
ing the deep insights of the au- 
thor as often as those of the 
subject, and a style of which 
Holmes would have been 
proud.”—Philip B. Kurland, The 
University of Chicago Law Re- 
view. A Belknap Press Book. 
$5.00 


THE COMMON LAW 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe 


One of the greatest American 
treatises on law — Holmes’s ef- 
fort to trace the concept of the 
common good remains a land- 
mark in intellectual history. A 
John Harvard Library Book. 
$5.00 


ask your bookseller 
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pattern that romancers have worked 
again and again since Jane Eyre: the 
young governess, wide-eyed and in- 
nocent, arrives at a somber country 
house and presently discovers that it 
conceals some unspeakable mystery. 

From the moment she sets eyes on 
Gaze Castle, situated on a wild sea- 
Marian Taylor senses this 
mystery. Later she learns that the 
lady of the castle, a young wife to 
whom Marian is supposed to read, is 
a modern Sleeping Beauty held in 
enchanted imprisonment by order 
of her husband, who will return to 
the castle after seven years. It is 
now the seventh year. Will he re- 
turn? After setüng the stage so 
romantically, Miss Murdoch pro- 
ceeds to embroider a plot intricate 
with horrors, sexual inversion, and a 
couple of murders. In the end, 
Sleeping Beauty is revealed to be 
both victim and victimizer, holding 
others in thrall even as she herself 
is kept prisoner. If Miss Murdoch 
owes a debt to Charlotte Bronté, she 
leaves no doubt that she has read 
her Freud too. 

It is refreshing, after so much 
urban and sophisticated fiction, to 
have a return to the rustic, the ro- 
mantic, and the mysterious. But 
Miss Murdoch overdoes it a bit, and 
her novel makes one think of a 
mid-Victorian room cluttered with 
heavy mahogany furniture. Shut- 
tling constantly between realism 
and symbolism, her story becomes 
too contrived and _ overingenious, 
and her characters so carefully 
pieced together that they resemble 
figures in a jigsaw puzzle. Never- 
theless, Miss Murdoch is a writer of 
considerable skill, and readers who 
still have a sneaking fondness for the 
Gothic romance will find this novel 
fascinating, even if they cannot quite 
believe in it. 


BOHEMIAN WRECKS 


SALT by HERBERT Gorp (Dial, 
$4.95) is a brilliant, witty, mournful 
fantasy about some of the more 
sleazy circles of New York life. 
Though his plot is a bit well-worn, 
Mr. Gold prods it into life with a 
staccato and unrelenting verbal bril- 
liance. Peter, Dan, and Barbara 
are all Bohemians, and their story 
is the age-old triangle with some 
offbeat dissonances. Peter is a 
sad young Lothario, handsome and 
clever, who makes conquests easily 
but cannot stick with any one 


woman. Barbara jostles him out 
of his complacency, but not enough. 
When she sees that he is incapable 
of love, she orders him out of her 
apartment. Dan, the good guy and 
Peters war buddy, arrives from 
Cleveland and promptly falls in 
love with Barbara. Now the vicious- 
ness of Peter the werewolf comes 
out into the open; not being able to 
love, he does not want anybody else 
to love either, and he does his best 
to break up Dan and Barbara’s 
affair. Bad'guy and good guy have 
one hell of a brawl, just like on TV. 
Good guy wins and takes the girl. 
More interesting thai-the story 
itself are the colorful and off-color 
fauna introduced from Madison 
Avenue and Southampton. When 


Dan gets a job writing copy ~ena— 


Madison Avenue, Mr. Gold's chat- 
tering style is exactly right; we seem 
to be inside a factory hammering 
and clanking and grinding out not 
bolts or rivets but punch lines and 
advertisement slogans. Dan also 
falls in with a weird group engaged 
in making pornographic films. Here 
the author's remarkable gifts for 
comedy are at the top of their form. 
But when the razzle-dazzle dies 
down and the style grows delib- 
erately quieter in the last section, 
as if the characters were now about 
to emerge into daylight, Peter, Dan, 
and Barbara stand forth as a pretty 
forlorn and insubstantial trio. I find 
it hard to say why Mr. Gold, who 
seems to have all the necessary tal- 
ents, should leave me disappointed. 
Could he perhaps be the victim of 
his own cleverness? Sometimes he 
seems to be writing not so much as a 
novelist, from inside his people, but 
as a flashy journalist doing an article 
about some Village characters in 
which every sentence must jump. 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


In his novels NELSON ALGREN has 
always been a strict regionalist of 
Chicago's South Side, but in wHo 
LOST AN AMERICAN? (Macmillan, 
$4.50) he shows himself to be a 
surprisingly accomplished, if highly 
unorthodox, cosmopolitan. ‘Taking 
us on a tour of the *'seamier sides" 
of life in the great capitals — New 
York, Dublin, Paris, Barcelona, Is- 
tanbul — he is the tough-guy trav- 
eler never to be conned by any place 
or face, irreverently and raucously 
himself. 

He is also, when he chooses, a 


— 


very perceptive observer, though 
what he sees may not always be the 
whole truth. New York, for exam- 
ple, was for Mr. Algren mainly a 
city of rapacious publishers and 
authors’ agents, where writers gather 
at cocktail parties to hurl their egos 
at each other. The Irish perplexed 
him because the fumes of the Mid- 
dle Ages still seemed to curl around 
their heads. He was more at home 
in Paris, where he was received in 
the circle of Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir, and in Spain; but Istanbul 
awakened the traveler’s jitters once 
again as a place ‘“‘where ancient and 
modern world meet and both are 
that much worse for meeting." 
When Mr. Algren got home to 
Chicago, he found it changed and 
changing; and the last four pieces 
in this genially dyspeptic book go to 
work like a battery of air drills 
excavating the entrails of his native 
city. The old Chicago has gone, Mr. 
Algren laments. The lusty brawling 
Chicago, the Stacker of Wheat and 
Hog Butcher for the World cele- 
brated by Carl Sandburg, has suc- 
cumbed to the perfumed embraces 
of expense-account living and Play- 


boy clubs. 


In THE WATER BEETLE (Harper & 
Row, $3.50) Nancy MITFORD re- 
cords trips to Russia and the French 
countryside, but it is chiefly her 
voyages through history and books, 
bringing to life eccentrics or impos- 
ing lords and ladies, that delight us 
in this fine collection of essays. | 

The water beetle, in Hilaire Bel- 
loc's poem, glides safely on the sur- 
face of the water, but if ever asked 
to think, it would sink. Miss Mit- 
ford's touch is light, but her title 
exaggerates her frivolity. Casual as 
these essays may seem, they are the 
product of wide and diligent reading 
and of much experience of the 
world: and their style, which ap- 
pears to be artless in its simplicity, 
has a terseness and precision that 
can come about only through much 
pruning. 

Miss Mitford has made her home 
in Paris for the last fifteen years. 
She likes a great many things about | 
the French, but none more than 
their love of conversation for its own | 
sake. One of the most entertaining. 
essays here is a brief history of the. 
great salons of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, which were 


dedicated to perfecting the art of 


talk. The salon was the creation of 
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A publishing house is known by the company it keeps 





A major new book by the 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize in History 
for THE AGE OF REFORM 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 
by RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


The American intellectual has usually been regarded with 
considerable suspicion or resentment by his countrymen, 
and in our own times the old matter-of-fact designation of 
him as “highbrow” has been succeeded by the more deri- 
sive “egghead.” In this stimulating book, Mr. Hofstadter 
uses the idea of anti-intellectualism as a device for exploring 
various features of the American character. His concern is 
not merely to portray the scorners of intellect in American 
life, but to say something about what the intellectual is, and 
can be, as a force in a democratic society. 


416 pages * $6.95 at better bookstores 


ALFRED * A* KNOPF, Publisher of Borzoi Books 


Today we look out to our last hori- 
zon. There's not much room left for 
a man to disappear, but there is a 
little. Today he can still go. Tomor- 
row? That is the concern of this pas- 
sionate and challenging book about 
the wild country that still remains 
in remote parts of the world. $6.95 


With 32 pages of illustrations 
MACMILLAN 














RING LARDNER 
READER 


Edited by 
Maxwell Geismar 

















Here is the full range of 
a writer who only now is 
coming into his own as a 
humorous and satiric 
genius: all the famous 
stories, the nonsense 
plays, the articles, paro- 
dies, and songs, plus à 
generous selection from 
You Know Me Al and 
Gullible's Travels. A bril- 
liant introduction reveals 
the man and his achieve- 
ment. 















THE YOUTH OF 
ANDRE GIDE 

Jean Delay ; translated and 
abridged by June Guichar- 
naud. This sensitive study 
of Gide’s first 26 years by 
an eminent psychiatrist 
won France’s Prix de la 
Critique. $7.95 


THE UTOPIAN 
VISION OF 

D. H. LAWRENCE 
Eugene Goodheart. Ex- 
plores the full implications 
of Lawrence’s anti-social 
and visionary elements, 
“with an admirable econ- 
omy and in a prose that is 
both felicitous and force- 
ful.”—Lionel Trilling $5.00 


SWIFT AND THE 

SATIRIST'S ART 

Edward W. Rosenheim, Jr. 
An original theory of satire 
is here applied to some of 
Swift's most perplexing 
writings, including Gulli- 
ver's Travels, A Tale of a 
Tub, and A Modest Propos- 
al. $5.95 


THE POLITICAL 
NOVELS OF 
JOSEPH 
CONRAD 

Eloise Knapp Hay. This 
analysis examines the po- 
litical impact on Conrad of 
his Polish childhood and his 
life at sea and traces the 
result through five major 
works. $6.00 


Inquire at your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 

PRESS .» 
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73 [strong-willed and unusual women, 


and as a unique social institution it 
could not be obtruded upon even 
by the family. “What became of 
that man I used to see sitting at the 
end of your table?" somebody once 
asked of Mme. Geoffrin, a famous 
eighteenth-century hostess. («He was 
my husband. He is dead," came the 
crisp réply. Nancy Mitford is of the 
same indomitable and witty breed 
as the ladies who once presided over 
the salons. 


BOUND NOT TO RISE 


If you were not one of the 2700 
people who bought a copy of Jack 
CoNROY's novel THE DISINHERITED 
in 1933, its reissue now with an ex- 
cellent introduction by Daniel Aaron 
(Hill & Wang, $1.95) provides an 
opportunity to refresh your memory 
of how the world looked, smelled, 
and tasted during the Great De- 
pression. 

Jack Conroy grew up in the coal- 
mining country of northern Mis- 
souri. Like his hero, Larry Don- 
ovan, he saw the mines take the lives 
of his father and brothers. Like 
Larry, too, he rode the freight trains 
to search for work in the steel mills 
of Ohio and the factories of Detroit. 
From this firsthand contact with 
the hard life of the workingman, 
Mr. Conroy writes with a pungency 
and veracity that can make us tol- 
erate his deficiencies as a novelist: 
flat characterization, a rambling 
plot, and a stock ending when the 
hero, at last become class-conscious, 
is about to go out into the world to 
struggle as a labor organizer. 

Some of the freshest writing is 
found in the opening pages, which 
evoke the author's own boyhood. 
Though Larry lives in a mining 
camp, he spends much time roaming 
the fields and farms that stretch in 
the shadow of the slag heaps. There 
is, in fact, an old-fashioned rural 
American quality about the Dono- 
van family that recalls Horatio 
Alger. The Mother's cry — ‘‘Oh, I 
wish nobody had to work in the 
mines!" — is a touch of pure Alger. 
But this is Horatio Alger in reverse, 
for these people struggle under the 
hopeless conviction that they are 
bound not to rise. It was a mood 
that gripped many in the nation 
then. It seems very long ago now, 
yet one wonders if a novel written 
by a West Virginia coal miner today 
might not read like Mr. Conroy's. 
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Box 3003.A 


Perhaps the most 
unusual "autobiography? 
ever written by 

one of the 

world's great men. 


MEMORIES, 
DREAMS, 


REFLECTIONS 
By 


C.G. Jung 


Recorded and Edited by 
ANIELA JAFFE 


This is a truly unique document in 
which Jung, who devoted his life to ex- 
ploring the depths of man's thoughts 
and actions, presents a record-of his 
own inner experiences, 

An extraordinary book that will be a 
revelation to those who know Jung only 
from his massive contribution to psy- 


chology and the art of healing. 
With 16 pages of photo- 

graphs. $7.50, now at your 

bookstore. PANTHEON 
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The New England Guide 


The only Complete guide 
to all New England 





Full magazine size. 
144 pages illustrated 
in full color and 
black and white, 
State maps, what to 
do and see, fascinat- 
ing N. E. stories. 
complete factual 
data. An invaluable 
companion on your fk 
vacation. 


PLUS FREE ROAD MAP 
FOR ALL NEW ENGLAND 


Send 504 plus 5€ stamp to 
Box 108 - D, Concord, N.H. 








Combine Intellectual Stimulation with Vacation 
at University of California’s 
Lake Arrowhead Center 


Open to public July 26-Aug. 4; Aug. 30-Sept. 2: spend 
two days or a week at the University Residential 
Center in the San Bernardino Mountains near Los 
Angeles. Outstanding authorities, lectures, discussion 
groups, films, recreational facilities. Topics include 
art, literature, philosophy, psychology, politics. 
WRITE NOW for detailed program to University 
Extension, Dept. A, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 

your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS « 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


BOSWELL: THE OMINOUS YEARS 
(McGraw-Hill, $8.50) covers the 
period from 1774 to 1776. For a 
man busy with domesticity, the prac- 
tice of law, the preliminaries of sev- 
eral happily unconsummated duels, 
trips to London, quarrels with his 
father, and an endless round of 
drinking parties, Boswell managed 
to do an inordinate amount of writ- 
ing, and some of it, despite the ad- 
mirable editing of Charles Ryskamp 
and Frederick A. Pottle, is dull. The 
erratic high spirits and bumpkin 
curiosity that carried Boswell through 
earlier volumes are beginning to 
flag, even though he is still stimu- 
latingly Boswell, fascinating because 
his reaction to every pressure is the 
normal carried to abnormal lengths. 
Much of Boswell’s charm in all these 
volumes of comment and reminis- 
cence is his position on the edge of 
things. For all his bustling intensity, 
he is a tourist in his own life, watch- 
ing the scurryings of James Boswell 
much as he does those of the other 
quaint natives. But to be a tourist 
is never to feel at home, an uncom- 
fortable condition when indefinitely 
prolonged. By 1774, Boswell had 
begun to suspect that his tourism was 


to be lifelong, and the idea casts a | 


shadow over all that he records. 
lhis is not the volume with which 
to begin his acquaintance. 

THE GLASS COFFIN (Scribner’s, 
$4.50) is a collection of short sto- 
ries by the French historical nov- 
elist MAURICE Druon. Mr. Druon’s 
characters live officially in the pres- 
ent, but he writes as though the 
world had stopped in 1900. Not for 
him the meaning of myth or the 
influence of infantile traumas, and 
as for the human predicament, he 
is too absorbed by its extraordinary 
surface manifestations to care a rap 
about their ultimate cosmic signifi- 
cance. The result of this antique 
approach is a clutch of tales which 
are sometimes thin as air, sometimes 
less than plausible in detail, and at 
least one of which depends on an 
O. Henry ending that has been 
used three times before by other 
authors. The stories are neverthe- 
less readable and entertaining. I 
hesitate to recommend The 
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“I knelt with others in a half-circle about 
the altar. 

“My hands were anointed with holy 
oil by the Bishop and wrapped carefully 
in new linen. 

“The ancient prayers of the Church 
were being recited over me. The hands 
of the Bishop were laid upon me just 
as the hands of St. Peter and St. James 
and St. Paul were laid upon the young 
disciples they sent forth to labor, to 
teach, and to die. 

"Ihe chalice with wine and water and 
a small dish holding the unconsecrated 
bread were entrusted to me. The priestly 
vestments were placed upon my shoul- 
ders. 

“I was being consecrated to God and 
to the service of souls. I was being 
marked with the Sign of the Cross. 

“I was receiving the Sacrament of 
the Catholic priesthood, usually referred 
to as Holy Orders. . . instituted by Christ, 
conferred by the Apostles, and continu- 
ing in unbroken succession nearly 2,000 
years since the time of Our Lord." 

Some may scoff at the solemn cere- 
monies that attend the Ordination of a 
Catholic priest, and question the good 
sense of a man who surrenders many of 
life's material pleasures for such a call- 
ing. Others may doubt that the Catholic 
priest possesses any Christ-given office 
or powers which other men do not 
possess. 

Perhaps you have heard someone 
challenge the authority of the priest to 
forgive sins, and his power to consecrate 
the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. You may 
have been told that you can deal directly 
with God and don't need a priest or any 
mediator other than Jesus Christ. 

It is a fact that many do hold these 
beliefs. But can you be sure, deep down 
in your heart, that they are right? 

Holy Scripture tells us that Christ es- 
tablished a priesthood to represent Him 
...that He did command His Apostles 


SUPREME 


SIGN OF TH 





VON 
to "go forth and teach all nations", . .that 
He did say: "Whose sins you shall for- 
give they are forgiven them”... that at 
the Last Supper He set the example for 
an unbloody sacrifice, and said: “Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” 

God is, certainly, the ultimate source 
of everything. But He works through 
many “deputies.” He uses the farmer to 
supply us with food...our parents, 
teachers, and scholars to educate us... 
physicians to treat our physical ills. Even 
in the creation of our life itself, He 
manifests His power through our par- 
ents. And in matters concerning the 
salvation of our souls, He tells us: “Hear 
the Church.” 

A highly interesting and enlightening 
pamphlet which explains the signifi- 
cance of the Sacrament received by all 
Catholic priests... explaining the priests’ 
ideals, powers, and responsibilities . . . 
will be sent upon your request. And 
nobody will call on you. Write for 
Pamphlet No. B-37. 


Free—Mail Coupon Today 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 3473 South Grand, St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


| Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled “I Am A 
Catholic Priest'' 
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The new book by the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author of the monumental “History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II^ 


Samuel 


— Ehot Morison 


E . THE 
... TWO-OCEAN WAR 


A Short History of the United States 
% Navy in the Second World War 


To this big, fascinating, highly 
readable account of the U.S. Navy 
in World War II, the only book 

of its kind, Admiral Morison has 
brought an unmatched wealth of 
research and experience. 

THE Two-OcEAN WAR covers 

the prewar buildup of the U.S. 
fleet, and the attack on Pearl Harbor 
as well as the major naval 
campaigns of the war: the struggle 
against submarines in the Atlantic, 
the battles of the Coral Sea, 
Midway, Guadalcanal, the invasion 
of Europe, the attacks on Leyte 
and Okinawa. Admiral Morison 
also discusses arguments over 
strategy between Churchill and 
King, MacArthur and Nimitz. 

He describes individual feats of 
heroism and calculates the effects 
of mistakes on both sides, 





Large, handsome, well illustrated 
790 pages * 25 pages of photographs * Index * 52 charts e Glossary 
At all bookstores * $15.00 


Atlantie - Little. Brown 
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Coffin — it is so shamelessly unfash- 
ionable, like a hip flask or a ‘Turkish 
corner — but, like any good minor 
vice, it is great fun. 

[HARA SAIKAKU was a seventeenth- 
century Japanese novelist whose ma- 
terials were drawn directly from 
the commercial, urban society of 
his day. Pieces of his works are 
presented in THE LIFE OF AN AMOROUS 
WOMAN (New Directions, $5.50), 
edited and translated by Ivan Mor- 
ris. Mr. Morris compares Saikaku 
to Defoe, with reason, for the Jap- 
anese has a similar preoccupation 
with concrete detail and a predilec- 
tion for characters on the wrong side 
of the law. The laws of the shogun- 
ate, incidentally, make Gilbert’s 
Mikado seem a quite plausible ruler, 
which is only one of the rich and 
strange revelations to be found in 
Saikaku. 

In POSSESSION (John Day, $4.50) 
the Indian novelist Kamara MAR- 
KANDAYA tells the story of an ambi- 
tious woman who tries to own an 
artist. This is an old theme — pos- 
sibly because people do try to own 
artists now and again — but Miss 
Markandaya has so thoroughly en- 
livened it with Anglo-Indian squab- 
bles, her own sly wit, and the pres- 
ence of the most beguiling dispos- 
sessed nobleman ever devised, that 
its age can be readily overlooked. 

MEDIEVAL EPICS (Modern Library, 
$3.95) is a fat bargain enclosing 
good translations of Beowulf by Wil- 
liam Alfred, The Nibelungenlied by 
Helen M. Mustard, and The Song of 
Roland and The Poem of the Cid by 
W. S. Merwin. Mr. Merwin, a 


_highly accomplished poet, decidedly 


overshadows his colleagues, making 
of The Song of Roland a series of scenes 
as sharp, clear, and brilliant as 
medieval miniatures. 

GEORGE Curisty’s first novel, 
ALL I COULD SEE FROM WHERE I 
stoop (Bobbs-Merrill, $4.00), de- 
scribes a Greek-American boy grow- 
ing up in a milieu which is not quite 
of either culture. Stephanos is too 
American to have any comprehen- 
sion of a nostalgia for Greece, and 
too young to understand the tensions 
and social uncertainties rampant 
among his elders. He lives in a 
perpetual state of bewildered exas- 
peration. Mr. Christy conveys this 
particular juvenile view — why must 
adults be so silly when they could 
quite easily be sensible? — with un- 
pretentious conviction and a humor 
that is both tart and kindly. 
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